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OUR  FOLKS. 


In  our  quiet  old  house,  or  round  about  it, 
with  its  shrubs  and  flowers,  among  which  I 
love  to  go  peeping,  we  hare  folks  of  whose 
names,  ages,  and  occupations  the  census  gives 
no  account ;  folks  as  good  as  anybody’s,  “  and 
these  are  of  them.”  A  flaunting,  pompous, 
Pharisaical  Gram  Vine,  with  very  broiad,  git.cn 
phylacteries,  bids  fair  to  overrun  the  entire 
nnmisea.  It  was  planted,  I  am  told,  near  the 
litchen.door,  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  very  meek, 
unostentatious  manner — a  statement,  consider¬ 
ing  the  **  complexion  to  which  it  has  come  at 
la^”  requiring  bout  as  much  credulity  as 
there  is  vine,  to  believe.  Its  aspirations  were 
soon  manifested  in  the  display  of  divers  mer- 
aaidish-looking  ringlets,  with  two  or  three 
dainty  **  qnirls”  therein,  flung  out  to  the  wind, 
and  fluttering  very  gaily  indiM. 

Its  ambitions  tendencies  being  eariy  dis- 
eoreied,  a  fttune  large  enough  to  satisly  any¬ 


thing  short  of  a  Corsican  ambition,  was 
erected ;  and  the  vine  roofed  it,  and  walled  it, 
and  festooned  it,  and  hung  rich  clusters  of 
grapes  around  it,  and  fliled  it  with  fragrance, 
and  broke  it  down,  and — and  what  t  That’s 
just  it— and  what  should  it  do  next  P  Those 
green  ringlets  were  set  afloat  again,  and  the 
vine  made  mott  insidious  advances  towards 
a  respectable  apple-tree  that  stood  near;  which, 
being  young  and  inexperienced  in  the  wiles 
and  ways  of  grape  vines,  and  the  like,  permit¬ 
ted  its  attentions.  So  the  vine  encircled  its  waist 
very  lovingly  with  a  tendril,  and  a  tendresse 
that  would  have  been  pronounced  “  quite  the 
thing”  in  the  flrst  eindes.  Anybody  would 
have  supposed,  for  a  while,  that  it  would  be 
whirling  away  with  the  apple-tree  just  for  a 
waltz  tlirougn  the  orchara.  It  did  no  such 
thing;  but  just  clambered  up  higher  and 
higher  and  swayed  this  way  and  that,  and 
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whispered,  and  swung,  and  caressed,  and  made 
itself  as  agreeable  as  passible.  By-and-bye, 
it  half  said, half  sighed,  “Let  me  fling  a  wreath 
over  you,  sweet  tree,”  and  a  wreath  it  was. 

“  Just  a  festoon  or  two and  fe^oops  almost 
hid  the  poor  tree  from  view. 

Now  the  vine  crept  up,  saiu  ceremonte,  put 
out  its  great  broad  leaves,  and  disposed  its 
clusters  to  the  sun  and  in  the  shade  a  la  mode, 
and  thought  nothing  of  the  means  whereby  it 
had  gotten  “  up  in  the  world.”  Meanwhile  its 
victim  struggled  on  a  year  or  two ;  paid  a 
feeble  tribute  to  Flora,  and  a  feebler  one  to 
Pomona — if  that’s  her  name — while  the  vine 
heaped  the  summer  on  its  half  leafless  branches, 
and  rolled  up  like  a  great  urcen  billow  into  the 
sun.  Not  content  with  tihU,  the  unprincipled 
thing  paid  its  addresses  to  a  peach-tree,  and 
more  than  half  ruined  it ;  but  the  tsrec  bore  it 
all  patiently,  and  never  said  a  word,  and  never 
“  ’peached.”  And  so  the  vine  keeps  “  going 
on,”  to  the  great  “  taking  on”  of  all  orderly 
apple  and  peach-trees,  and  the  great  scandal  of 
the  leafy  neighbourhood. 

A  gentleman  in  sober  brown  is  another  of 
our  folks;  but  he  is  rather  an  impudent  kind 
of  fellow,  and  I  am  .almost  ashamed  to  own  1 
him.  What  if  he  is  only  u  sparrow  P  Arc  not 
sparrows  the  must  saucy,  low,  and  impudent  of 
birds — I  mean  those  who  Intvc  ever  gone  into 
cities,  lost  the  innocence  of  their  youth,  got 
into  bad  company,  and  know  wliat  .lifeis  P  Our 
sparrow  is,  1  am  sure,  one  of  those  self-possessed 
and  knowing  characters.  1  even  believe  tlmt 
he  has  ncquired  a  habit  of  sweating  and  of 
using  vulgar  language.  Mil  “  cheep,  cheep” 
over  a  discovered  crumb  has  nothing  of  grace 
before  meat  in  it ;  and  when  he  quarrels,  as 
he  often  does,  it  is  quite  shocking  to  hear  him. 
But  he’s  an  independent  bird ;  he  evidently 
looks  after  his  own  bu.sincss,  keeps  a  sharp 
look  ou*  for  p.assing  events,  and  lives  by 
nuutim.  U  there  ii  a  bird  tluit  carries  “rules 
for  my  guidance”  under  his  wing,  1  believe  it 
is  our  sparrow.  I  imagine  him  conning  them 
at  leisure — in  the  dusk,  before  he  turns  in  (his 
head)  for  the  night.  As  thus ;  “  Never  say 
die  1  The  early  bird,  &c.  All's  fish  that  comi  s 
to  tlie  net.  A  berry  in  the  beak  is  worth  two 
on  the  bush.  Look  before  you  peck.  Pugna¬ 
city’s  the  best  policy.”  On  this  account  I 
rather  like  our  sparrow.  He’s  wide  awake. 
He  is  not  to  be  “  chaffed,”  or  “  gammoned,” 
as  be  woqld  sav ;  and  1  don’t  think  he’s  a  acn- 
tiraental  bird.  Baresfty  he  would  make  a  respect¬ 
able  husband  and  parent,  but  I  cannot  conceive 
of  bis  giving  way  to  his  affections,  or  that  our 
sparrow  c.iuld  ever  lie  henpecked. 

And  there’s  “  Jemmy,”  a  little  top-knotted, 
green-ciiatcd  canary  of  some  five  months,  that 
aits  in  his  cage,  crumbles  liia  cracker,  notches 


his  fresh  lettuce,  cracks  his  canary- seed,  makfci 
his  toilet,  and  ogles  the  yellow  birds  that  rid. 
around  his  prison  on  the  swells,  of  the  air. 

A  while  ago  Jeiunav  was  slightly,  depressed,  an  ’ 

“  for  cause,”  as  will  pe seen.  Belying  too  mud 
on  the  twist  in  the  conjugal  tie,  Lucy — i/te't  (u;: 
of  “our  folks”  (human),  but  the  census-taki  rJ 
have  her  “  description” — suffered  Jemmy’s  wiful 
Nelly,  to  fly  out  to  a  lilac-tree  in  front  of  the] 
house,  supposing,  of  course,  she  w  ould  fly  ba-: 
ou  wings  of  love ;  but  the  sw.aying  boughs,  lb. 
free  air,  and,  I  sadly  fear,  the  bbiudishments  (i‘ 
some  unpriuciided  Lothario  of  a  goblllnch 
were  too  much  for  poor  Nelly’s  virtue,  and  sb. 
never  returned  to  her  allegiance ;  so  Jemii._, 
has  kept  Bachelor’s  Hull  ever  since. 

“  Nelly  was  a  lady at  least,  so  we  :i! 
thougjit ;  but  the  other  day,  she  made  her  np 
pearonce  in  a  peach-tree,  right  in  sight  of  hc] 
lord  and  master— decidedly  the  worst  thing  1 
know  of  her — accomp.anied  by  a  suspicious 
looking  fellow  in  buff  waistcoat  and  “  inexpres¬ 
sibles.”  We  didn’t — “our  folks” — much  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  twitterings  and  chirpings  betwe.  n 
them  ;  but  Jemmy  is  a  good  deal  of  a  philoso 
pher ;  so  he  turned  about  upon  his  perch  m 
HOimlialaiit  a.s  a  Kegent-street  fashionable 
There  was  a  little  swelling  sn  his  throat.  We, 
it  a  rising  sigh  P  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  for  b 
warbled  a  ditty — not  of  the  strongest,  we  con- 
fesB, ibut  then  musical.  resigned,,Jfcmmy.like- 
the  burden  of  which  was,  as  nearly  as  I  cm.'' 
moke  it  out,  something  like  this ;  “  Not  a- 
whistle— for  Nelly,  Nell,  Nelly,  give  I ;  not  s 
warble — a  twitter — a  quaver— care  I.  Thii 
crotchet — of  Nelly's  a — minim — to  me !”  Tb 
veiy  day  that  Nelly  deserted  Jemmy’s  iii  r.?' 
and  pickings,  a  driving  storm  swept  over  tb- 
country,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  great  lumen 
tation  for  Nelly  ;  but,  alas  !  she  was  left  to  t 
worse  fate.  There  is  no  telling  what  coquet  I  c« 
or  canaries,  or  any  of  us  may  come  to,  if  k  b 
to  ourselves. 

An  “  Everlasting  Pea” — the  last  of  “  ni 
folks”  to-day — a  sweet  thing  to  look  at,  b'- 
with  no  more  breath  than  an  oyster,  has  bcej 
growing  neglected  beside  the  door  for  a  Ion: 
time.  Several  impudent  docks  aud  weeds  h 
grown  over  it  and  around  it;  and  there  it  w 
without  a  frame,  a  staff,  or  evenntliread  to  hel; 
itself  witii,  and  climb  out  of  the  way,  up  in 
the  air,  and  be  beautiful,  and  be  admired. 

There  it  was,  struggling  aloue,  nnd  runiii: 
all  over  the  ground,  and  getting  nowhere,  when 
one  day,  a  bolder  branch,  that  had  gone  oiu 
somewhere  for  succour,  discovered  the  light¬ 
ning  conductor.  There  was  a  way  up  nnd  on' 
indeed  ;  and  why  shouldn’t  a  ]iea  as  well  as  i 
people  run  on  a  rail  P  And  here  was  an  ucri. ' 
railway,  ready  and  in  “  running  order,”  for  thr 
creeper  and  climber.  So  it  encircled  the  cob’ 
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iron,  and  swung  itself  up ;  and  whither  it  | 
might  have  gone,  and  what  it  nright  have  done,  i 
is  more  than  anylmd;  knows ;  buta  frame — such  | 
as  it  was — was  built,  and  the  truant  tetliered  I 
with  a  string.  One  tiring  it  did  was,  this  :  laid 
a  blusliing  leaf  close  to  the  cold,  dark  irou.  | 
And  what  forP  Why,  claiming  relationship,  of 
a  truth.  Iron  tinted  tliat  leaf  to  “  the  colour  , 
of  virtue.”  Iron  makes  those  roses  glow  in  ; 
their  new  frames  beside  the  path.  Indeed,  one  j 
could  almost  write  poetry  without  inspiration, 
only  give  him  plenty  of  iron  ;  but  ’tis  a  hard  ! 
theme  ;  and,  printers  permitting.  I’ll  “  mind 
my  P’s  and  O’s”  again.  There  was  something  ' 
of  almost  classic  beauty  in  the  sight :  a  green, 
luxuriant  vine  encircling  a  rude  bayonet,  lixed 
hy  the  fingers  of  Philosophy,  against  the  ligbt- 
mngs  of  Ueaven  ;  the  rusty  route  of  the  thun¬ 
der-bolt  wreathed  in  the  beauty  of  summer ;  a 
token  of  amity  extended  upon  the  “present 
arms”  of  science  to  the  tempest;  an  olfetiug 
from  the  warm  bosom  of  a  June  earth  to  the 
genii  of  the  cloudy  caverns  of  the  air. 

Does  sornebody  ask  you  what  you  think  of 
“  Our  Folks  ?”  Pray,  don’t  mind  me ;  but  utter 
it  boldly,  like  a  JelTreys. 


ANECDOTES  OF  COOKERY, 
The  art  of  cookery  is  probably  the  most  uni¬ 
versal  of  the  arts.  Even  in  the  earliest  times 
recorded  in  history,  it  had  acquired  an  im¬ 
portance  equal  to,  if  not  greater,  than  that 
which  c.an  be  claimed  for  it  at  the  present 
day.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  c.arried  the 
art  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  and 
in  great  households  the  cook  appears  to  have 
held  a  high,  if  not  the  highest  place.  Our 
modern  Soyers  could  hardly  entertain  a  higher 
sense  of  the  dignities  and  duties  of  a  master 
of  the  art  than  the  Greek  cook  who  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  speaking  in  the  following  strain. 
The  passage  is  contained  in  D’lsraeli’s  “  Curi¬ 
osities  of  Literature,”  and  is  translated  from 
Athenieus. 

I  never  enter  in  my  kitchen,  1 1 
But  sit  ap  irt,  and  in  the  cool  direct ; 
Observaiitof  whate’er  may  pass  within 
The  Bculliiin's  toil.  I  guide  the  mighty  whole. 
Explore  the  causes,  prophesy  the  dish. 

'Tis  thus  I  speak :  “  Leave,  leave  that  pou- 
derous  liam. 

Keep  up  tlie  fire,  and  lively  play  the  fl.amc 
Bencatli  these  lobster- patties ;  patient  here. 
Fixed  as  astatue,  skim  incessant,  skim. 

.Steep  well  this  small  glociscus  in  its  sauce. 
And  boil  that  sea-dog  in  a  cullendtr; 

This  eel  requires  more  salt  and  marjoram ; 
Roast  well  that  piece  of  kid.  on  either  side 
Equal.  That  sweetbread  boil  not  overmuch.’’ 
'Tis  thus,  my  friend,  I  make  the  rnneert  play. 
And  then  no  useless  dish  my  table  crowds ; 
Harmonious  ranged  and  consonantly  just ! 

As  in  a  concert  instruments  resound. 

My  ordered  dishes  in  their  courses  chime. 


Some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  culinary 
art  in  ancient  Greece  carried  their  refinement 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  able  to  send 
up  a  stulfed  pig  whole,  boiled  ou  one  side  and 
roasted  on  the  other,  and  without  visible  mark 
of  the  knife  upon  it.  The  inventor  of  this 
feat  tautalised  his  compeers  by  keeping  his 
process  secret  n  whole  year,  and  then  informed 
them  that  be  had  bled  the  animal  to  death  by 
a  very  small  wound  under  the  shoulder,  and 
then  extracted  the  entrails  piecemeal.  lie  had 
forced  the  stuli’ng  down  the  throat,  and,  by 
means  of  barhy-paste,  he  bad  prevented  the 
roasting  on  one  side  while  be  rousted  the  other, 
and  boiled  it  afterwards,  witli  a  coating  of 
barley-paste  on  the  roasted  side.  It  is  said 
also  of  these  Greek  cooks,  that  they  could  by 
their  saltings,  picklings,  and  fryings,  actually 
make  a  turnip  pass  for  aii^  kind  of  fish  or 
flesh  they  cliose !  Mons.  Soyer  tells  of  an 
ancient  King  of  Bythuia,  who  was  one  day 
seized  with  an  unaccountable  and  uuseason- 
able  longing  for  loaches,  lie  scut  for  liis  cook, 
and  ordered  a  dish  to  be  prepared.  Tlie  cook 
replied  that  it  w.os  quite  impossible  for  his 
majesty’s  desire  to  be  complied  with.  The  king, 
unaccustomed  to  having  bis  will  thwarted, 
thundered  out  bis  command  iu  tones  that 
made  the  poor  cook  tremble.  “Bring  me 
loaches,  I  say” — accompanying  his  command 
with  a  gesture  wliich  indicated  that  cook's 
head  was  in  danger,  if  tlie  loaches  were  not 
forthcoming.  The  cook  retired  to  his  studio, 
and  after  much  cogitation  peeled  some  radishes, 
cut  them  into  the  shape  of  the  desiderated 
dainty,  and,  witli  an  almost  superhuman  eTort 
of  his  art,  produced  a  dish  of  undeniable 
loaches.  Ills  majesty  devoured  them  with  un¬ 
usual  gusto,  and  afterwards  declared  that  he 
never  ate  nicer  lo.'vclies  in  his  life  ! 

We  are  told  of  one  aacient  epicure,  I’liilox- 
enus  by  name,  who  made  himself  famous  by 
the  facility  with  which  he  could  swallow  soups 
and  other  kinds  of  food,  boiUng  liot.  He  had 
attained  to  tills  somewhat  eccentric  kind  of 
fame  by  habituating  himself  to  the  touch  and 
taste  of  boiling-water.  A  congenial  spirit,  tlie 
celebrated  Apieius,  a  Roman,  was  told  that  a 
larger  kind  of  shrimps  frequented  the  coast  of 
Africa.  He  crossed  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  some,  although 
a  violent  tempest  raged  at  tlie  time.  Arrived 
at  his  destination,  he  was  must  wufully  disap¬ 
pointed  on  finding  that  African  shrimps  were 
no  bigger  than  Italian  ones,  if  so  big.  He 
turned  Ills  back  upon  Africa  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  and  hastened  home  to  Rome,  where 
he  lost  DO  opportunity  of  ventiug  his  spleen 
upon  that  pour  miserable  country  which  was 
incapable  of  producing  guod-sixed  shrimps  I 

ing  oownwaru  to  more  recent  times, 
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we  light  upon  one  name  peculiarly  prominent, 
that  of  the  famous  Vatel,  cook  to  the  great 
Prince  of  Cond£.  Vatel  was  a  thorough  culi¬ 
nary  enthusiast — a  very  hero  of  the  fleshpot — 
and  he  suffered  the  fate  of  many  heroes  before 
him :  he  became  a  martyr  to  his  profession. 
Neither  the  “  Lives  of  the  Saints”  nor  Fox’s 
“  Book  of  Martvrs”  contains  anything  so  tragic 
as  Madame  Sevirad's  account  of  his  latter 
end.  Louis  XIV.  had  gone  to  Chantilly,  to 
visit  the  Prince.  This  was  an  opportunity  for 
display  not  to  be  neglected,  and  Vatel  accord¬ 
ingly  braced  himself  for  an  effort.  He  felt 
himself  “  equal  to  the  government  of  a  state,” 
and  was  eminently  distinguished  as  a  man  of 
taste.  A  king’s  visit  was  not  an  every-day 
occurrence  even  to  so  great  a  man  as  Vatel 
and  to  shine  pre-eminently  in  the  presence  of 
royalty  would  be  an  achievement  of  greater 
splendour  than  the  conquest  of  a  province  or 
toe  winning  of  a  great  battle. 

“The  King,”  s^s  Sdvigne,  “arrived  on 
Thursday  night.  The  collation,  which  was 
served  in  n  place  set  apart  for  the  purpose  and 
strewed  with  jonquils,  was  just  as  it  should  be. 
Supper  was  serv^ ;  but  there  was  no  roast- 
meat  at  one  or  two  of  the  tables,  on  account  of 
Vatel’s  having  been  obliged  to  provide  several 
dinners  more  than  were  cxpectea.  Tliis  affected 
his  spirits,  and  he  was  heard  to  say  several 
times,  ‘I  ka<.’e  lost  ray  fame!  I  cannot  bear 
this  disgrace !’  ‘  My  head  is  quite  bewildered !’ 
said  he  to  Oourville.  ‘  1  have  not  had  a  wink 
of  sleep  these  twelve  nights ;  1  wish  you  would 
assist  me  in  giving  orders.’  Oourville  did  all  he 
could  to  comfort  and  assist  him ;  but  the  failure 
of  the  roast-me.at  (which,  however,  did  not 
happen  at  the  King’s  table,  but  at  some  of  the 
other  twenty-live)  was  always  uppermost  with 
him.  Oourville  mentioned  it  to  the  Prince, 
who  went  directly  to  Vatel’s  apartment,  and 
said  to  him  ‘Everytliing  is  extremely  well 
conducted,  Vatel ;  nothing  could  be  more  ad¬ 
mirable  than  his  Majesty’s  supper.’  ‘Your 
Highness’s  goodness,’  replied  he,  ‘  overwhelms 
me.  But  I  am  sensible  that  there  was  a  delicienry 
of  roast-meat  at  two  tables.’  ‘  Not  at  all,’ 
said  the  Prince ;  ‘  do  not  perplex  yourself,  and 
all  will  ^  well.’  Midnight  came ;  the  fire¬ 
works  did  not  succeed;  they  were  covered 
with  a  thick  cloud.  They  cost  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  francs. 

“At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Vatel 
went  round,  and  found  everybody  asleep ; 
he  met  one  of  the  under-purveyors,  who  had 
just  come  in  with  only  two  loads  of  fish. 
‘  What  1’  said  he,  ‘  is  this  all  f ’  ‘  Yes,  sir,’ 
said  the  man,  not  knowing  that  Vatel  had  des¬ 
patched  other  people  to  all  the  seaports  round. 
Vatel  waited  for  some  time;  the  other  pur¬ 
veyors  did  not  arrive.  His  head  grew  dis¬ 


tracted  ;  he  thought  there  was  no  more  fish  t| 
be  had ;  he  flew  to  Gourville.  *  Sir,'  said  ht 
‘I  cannot  outlive  this  disgrace.*  Guurvill 
laughed  at  him.  Vatel,  however,  went  to  hi 
apartment,  and,  setting  the  hilt  of  his  swon 
against  the  door,  after  two  ineffectual  attempt 
succeeded  in  the  third  in  forcing  the  swov 
through  his  heart.  At  that  instant  the  carrier 
arriv^  with  the  fish.  Vatel  was  inquired  afts 
to  distribute  it.  They  ran  to  his  apartment 
knocked  at  the  door,  but  received  no  answer 
upon  which  they  broke  it  open,  and  found  hii 
weltering  in  his  blood.  A  messenger  was  im 
mediately  despatched  to  acquaint  the  Prino 
with  what  had  happened,  who  was  like  a  mm 
in  despair.  .  .  .  The  Prince  related  the  whol 
affair  to  his  Majesty,  with  an  expression  a 
greabconcern ;  it  was  considered  as  the  conse 
qnence  of  too  nice  a  sense  of  honour.  Soms 
blamedj  others  praised  him  for  his  courage 
The  King  said  lie  had  put  off  this  cxcursius 
for  more  than  five  years,  because  he  was  awan 
that  it  would  be  attended  with  infinite  trouble 
and  told  the  Prince  that  he  ought  to  have  had 
but  two  tables,  and  not  have  been  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  so  many,  and  declared  he  would  never 
suffer  him  to  do  so  again ;  but  all  this  was  too 
late  for  poor  Vatel.” 

Here  was  indeed  a  man  worthy  of  hit 
“  mission.”  He  was  a  king  amongst  cooks 
the  greatest  monarch  in  all  Cookdom  !  And 
yet  great  as  he  was,  no  monuments  have  bees 
erected  to  his  memory ;  -  no  portraits  havs 
handed  down  his  features  to  posterity.  Un¬ 
grateful  Cookdom,  thus  to  neglect  the  greatest 
of  thy  heroes ! 

But  enough  of  Vatel ;  other  names  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  so  eminent  as  his,  claim 
our  attention.  Who  that  has  ever  eaten  a 
dinner,  or  read  a  cookery-book  as  a  substitute, 
has  not  heard  of  the  celebrated  Louis  Eustachs 
Ude?  Ude  was  not  only  a  cook,  but  an  author. 
He  was,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  work  entitled 
“  The  French  Cook,”  employed  by  “  the  un- 
fortunate  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  subsequently 
by  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  and,  finally,  was  steward 
to  the  Duke  of  York.”  He  considered  himself 
grossly  insulted  if  anyone  presumed  to  add  any 
condiment  to  the  £shes  he  had  prepared 
The  importance  he  attached  to  his  art,  and  his 
intolerance  of  other  people’s  tastes,  may  bs 
nthered  from  the  well-accredited  stoiy,  that 
he  left  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Se/ton  be¬ 
cause  Lord  Molyneux,  the  Earl’s  son,  put  salt 
into  his  soup  I  Presumptuous  indeed  must 
his  lordship  have  been,  to  think  that  he  could 
improve  upon  the  work  of  so  accomplished  a 
roaster!  The  following  passage  from  “The 
French  Cook”  will  further  illustrate  Ude’s 
notion  of  his  calling.  “  Cookery  is  an .  art 
which  requires  much  time,  intelligence,  and 
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kctirity,  to  be  ecqaired  in  perfection.  Mnsic, 
dancinfr,  fencings,  painting,  and  mechanics  in 
general,  possess  professors  under  twenty  years 
of  age ;  whereas  in  the  first  line  of  cookinir  pre¬ 
eminence  never  occurs  under  thirty.  •  We  see 
bily  at  concerts  and  academies  young  men 
and  women  who  display  the  greatest  abilities ; 
but  in  our  line,  nothing  bnt  the  most  con- 
lommate  experience  can  elevate  a  man  to  the 
rank  of  chief  professor.  What  science  de¬ 
mands  more  study  than  cookery  P  Why  should 
we  not  he  proud  of  onr  knowledge  of  cookery  P 
It  is  the  soul  of  festivity  at  all  times  and  to  all 
ages.  How  many  marriages  have  been  the 
sonsequence  of  meeting  at  dinner  I  How  much 
good  fortune  has  been  the  result  of  a  good 
inpper  I”  In  a  similar  spirit  was  his  remark 
to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  “  Ah  1  Sromfredevi,  de 
Society  of  ue  Royal  Institution  shall  nevare  be 
eomplet  till  dere  is  une  chair  of  cookery." 

The  next  great  name  that  comes  under  our 
notice  is  that  of  Carime,  a  modern  celebrity 
of  very  high  pretensions.  He  belonged  to  a 
bmily  of  culinary  notoriety.  One  of  his 
ancestors  was  cook  to  that  Italian  “merry 
monarch,”  Leo  X.  Not  liking  the  usual 
Lenten  dinners,  Leo  desired  Caiime  to  find 
him  a  palatable  substitute.  Never  at  a  loss 
for  exp^ients,  the  cook  produced  a  soup  which 
dmost  superseded  those  eternal  fish-dinners, 
which  Leo  would  rather  have  considered 
purely  as  an  article  of  faith  than  an  article  of 
diet.  The  descendant  of  this  Car^me  was 
very  recently  chef  de  euuiiie  to  the  Baron  de 
Rothschild,  brother  of  the  great  London 
Rothschild.  He  exhibited  a  sort  of  hereditary 
precocity  in  the  matter  of  stews,  ragouts, 
patties,  &c.,  and  became  so  renowned  througli- 
ont  Europe  that  several  crowned  heads,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  sought  his 
services.  He  preferred  to  en^ge  in  the  house¬ 
hold  of  “  the  finest  gentleman  in  Europe,"  who 
at  that  time  was,  as  Leigh  Hunt  libellously 
averred,  “an  Adonis  of  fifty.”  “The  finest 
gentleman,”  however,  was  not  able  to  retain  the 
services  of  the  first  cook  in  Europe ;  for  after 
eight  months  of  discontented  service  he  left  in 
dir;  declaring  that  the  household  of  Eng- 
kn  .s  Prince  Regent  and  prospective  sovereign 
wu  a  “  boorish  establishment.”  As  the  royal 
household  was  beneath  Carime’s  dignity,  he, 
of  course,  would  not  accept  employment  from 
a  subject.  He  left  England,  and  was  finally 
employed  by  the  Baron  de  Rothschild,  whose 
domestic  establishment  he  appears  to  have 
considered  as  the  very  model  of  what  a 
household  ought  to  be.  He  certainly  did  not 
quit  England  because  due  honour  was  not  paid 
to  his  talents;  for  the  aristocracy  did  not 
diidain  to  purchase  his  eecoHd-kand  patties  at 
enormous  prices,  after  they  had  done  duty  at 


the  Prince  Regent's  table.  Lady  Morgan  has 
given  an  acconntof  her  interview  withCaiime, 
which  appears  to  have  gratified  her  more  than 
her  visit  to  his  millionaire  master.  Her  lady¬ 
ship  is  quite  enthusiastic  in  her  descriptions 
of  the  culinary  artist;  and  she  records  his 
manifold  merits  with  a  fussy  reverence  mixed 
with  a  tone  of  exaggeration  and  banter  which 
is  highly  amusing.  She  applies  to  him  such 
phrases  as  “the  immortal  Careme,”  “such 
philosophers  as  Carime,”  “  a  man  at  the  head 
of  his  class,”  “  extraordinary  and  celebrated 
person,”  &c.  Rothschild  had  invited  her  lady¬ 
ship  to  dinner.  She  had  previous  to  this  time, 
she  says,  “  had  no  experience  of  the  works  of 
Carime.  I  had  yet  to  judge  (to  use  his  own 
words)  of  those  ameliorations  in  his  art  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  ‘intellectual  faculties  of  a  re¬ 
nowned  practitioner.’  I  did  not  hear  the 
announcement  of  dinner  without  emotion.  To 
do  justice  to  the  science  and  researeh  of  a 
dinner  so  served,  would  require  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  equal  to  that  which  produced  it. 
Distillations  of  the  most  delicate  viands,  ex¬ 
tracted  in  ‘silver  dews’  with  chemical  pre¬ 
cision. 

On  tepid  clouds  of  rising  steam, 
formed  the  basis  of  all.  Every  meat  preserved 
its  owu  natural  aroma,  every  vegetable  its  own 
shade  of  verdure.” 

Her  ladyship  no  doubt  meant  colour,  as 
verdure  means  greenness ;  and  surely  the  vege¬ 
tables  were  not  all  green  P 

“  With  less  genius  thau  went  to  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  this  dinner,  men  have  written  epic 
poems ;  and  if  crowns  were  distributed  to  cooks 
as  to  actors,  the  wreaths  of  Pasta  or  Sontsg, 
divine  as  tkiy  are,  were  never  more  fairly  won 
than  the  laurel  which  should  have  graced  the 
brow  of  Cariime  for  this  specimen  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  perfection  of  an  art,  the  standard  and 
gauge  of  modern  civilisation  I  On  good 
cookeiy  depends  good  health  ;  on  good  h^th 
depeuds  the  permanence  of  a  go<m  organisa¬ 
tion  ;  and  on  these  the  whole  excellence  in  the 
structure  of  human  society. 

“  As  I  was  seated  next  to  Monsieur  Roths¬ 
child,  I  took  occasion  to  insinuate  after  the 
soup,  (for  who  would  utter  a  word  before  P) 
that  I  was  not  wholly  unworthy  of  a  place  at  a 
table  served  by  Carfeme,  as  I  was  already  well 
acquainted  theoretically  with  his  merits.  ‘  Ah, 
well,’  said  Monsieur  Rothschild,  laughing,  ‘  he 
on  his  side  has  also  relished  your  works,  and 
here  is  a  proof  of  it !’  I  really  blush,  like 
Sterne’s  accusing  spirit,  as  I  give  in  the  fact ; 
but  he  pointed  to  a  column  of  the  most  inge¬ 
nious  confectionery  architecture,  on  which  my 
name  was  inscribed  in  spun  sugar.  My  name 
written  in  sugpir  I  Ye  Quarterlies  and  Black¬ 
woods,  and  thon  false  and  faithless  West- 
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minstrr ! — ^ye  who  hare  never  traced  my  pro¬ 
scribed  name  but  in  gall!  think  of  ‘l^y 
Morgan  ’  in  sugar ! 

“  All  I  could  do  under  my  triumphant  emo¬ 
tion  I  did.  I  begired  to  be  introduced  to  the 
ct'ebrated  and  flattering  artist,  and  promised, 
should  I  ever  again  trouble  the  public  with 
my  idlcues.<i,  to  devote  a  tributary  page  to  his 
genius,  and  to  my  sense  of  his  merits,  literary 
and  culinary.  Caritne  was  sent  for  after  coffee, 
and  was  presenti'd  to  me  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  cfaAteau  by  his  master.  lie  was  a  well- 
bred  gentleman,  perfectly  free  from  pedantry ; 
and  when  we  had  mutually  complimented  each 
other  on  our  various  works,  he  bowed  himself 
out,  and  (joi  into  kit  carriage,  which  Wios  wait¬ 
ing  to  take  him  to  Paris.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  place  cooks  or  cookery 
in  a  more  elevated  light  than  has  been  done 
bv  Lady  Morgan ;  so  we  must  leave  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  praises  to  serve  as  a  climax  to  these 
straggling  anecdotes.  After  all  the  bantering 
encomiums  with  which  cocks  have  been 
treated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  human  comfort  depends  on  cookery. 
However  humble  may  be  the  meal,  very  much 
of  its  economy,  palatableness,  and  nutrition 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  rooked. 
Most  people  appreciate  a  well-cooked  meal,  and 
those  most  who  have  had  the  greatest  amount 
of  experience  of  bad  cookery-.  A  London 
cabman,  the  other  day,  indicate  hit  profound 
admiration  of  the  cooking  art,  in  os  strong,  if 
not  in  quite  as  elegant,  language  as  that  we 
have  extracted  from  Lady  Morgan.  He  had 
recently  married  a  lady  who  had  followed  the 
profession  of  cook  in  a  respectable  tradesman’s 
samily.  A  brother  whip  asked  him  how  he 
liked  his  new  wife.  “  Oh,”  said  cabby,  “  she’s 
a  reg’lar  stnnner !  1  believe  she’d  make  a 
good  dinn'-r  of  a  dishcloth.” 
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“  And,  I  hope,  dear  Mias  Brown,  yon  will  not 
be  later  than  six  o’clock.  It  is  a  little  com¬ 
munity — if  I  may  venture  so  to  call  it— just 
got  up  amongst  ourselves.  We  hope  in  this 
way  that  each  may  add  her  little  mite  to  the 
geuoral  stock  of  usefulness.  Our  present 
object  is  for  the  conversion  of  the  Sing-a- 
tomwhos,  or  Red  Tomahawk  Indiana.  Our 
young  ladies  are  employed  in  knitting  worsted 
comforters  and  vroollen  hose  for  their  dear 
naked  limbs;  aud  Mrs.  Spencer's  three  de¬ 
lightful  girls  have  been  contriving  regular 
Cwslian  outfits  for  their  ne^ected  babies. 
We  do  not  admit  any  gentlemen,  always  ex¬ 
cepting  dear  Mr.  Brawler,  our  own  minister ; 
but  I  hope  you  will  not  find  it  the  less  in- 
tereiting  on  that  account.  Do  not  attempt 


to  bring  work  with  yon.  We  have  alreai 
plenty  cut  out  that  we  can  put  vou  to,  am. 
considering  our  object,  even  sbould  the  even¬ 
ing  be  leas  pleasant  to  yon  than  I  could 
desire,  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  that  it  isj 
entirely  thrown  away.” 

Then  Miss  Jones,  the  lady  who  had  l)eea 
delivering  herself  of  the  above  speech  to  my 
young  friend  Miss  Brown,  drew  on  once  mots 
her  gloves,  which  I  may  observe  were  of  a 
dingy  brown  colour,  with  long  finger  ends 
appertaining  and  belonging  to  nothing ;  and 
taking  up  her  green  reticule,  she  bowed 
herself,  as  if  mechanically,  out  of  the  room. 

Now,  Miss  Brown  was  a  parlicuhu:  friend  of 
mine.  Moreover,  site  was  of  a  dreamy,  poetical 
— what  young  ladies  would  call  a  sentimental 
— disposition,  and  I  had  the  high  privilege 
of  being  her  bosom  friend.  Being,  therefore, 
naturally  anxious  of  hearing  her  opinion  of 
this  working-party,  the  more  so  as  I  was  leav¬ 
ing  — . —  and  should  be  separated  from 
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her  for  the  space  of  three  whole  weeks,  I 
implored  her  to  send  me  a  “  full,  true,  and 
particular  account”  of  the  affair.  In  a  few 
days  I  received  the  following  letter,  which  I 
transmit  to  yon,  dear  Mr.  Bditor,  of  course 
under  the  seal  of  profound  secrecy. 


“My  adored  Theresa. — How  ‘leaden 
winged  ’  have  seemed  the  hours  since  your 
departure!  I  wandered  out  on  the  beach 
alone  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which 
you  left  me,  and  well  it  is,  dearest,  that  with 
Ixitli  of  ns  thought  always  sets  itself  to  rhyme ; 
else,  indeed,  1  should  have  been  too  desolate. 
I  enclose  you  the  little  sketch  I  drew  in  verse 
of  our  parting ;  you  will  have  sympathy  with 
me  in  the  *  kindred  spirit  idealism  ;’  *  but  I 
promised  to  tell  you  of  my  working-party. 
I  put  on,  dear,  that  old  pink  dinner-dress  of 
mine,  and  it  did  very  well  1  assure  you;  with 
a  high  white  muslin  polka  over  it,  up  to  the 
neck,  and  some  black  velvet  streamers  in  my 
hair,  which  was  dressed  loosely,  love,  in  the 
style  you  admire.  You  know  there  was  no 
occasion  to  wear  my  new  dress,  as  I  was  told 
there  were  to  be  no  gentlemen  ;  and  as  for  the 
curate,  I  felt  sure  he  would  admire  a  liigh 
dress  most ;  you  know  it  always  looks  modest 
and  gentle  in  a  young  girl.  Well,  I  arrived 
there  precisely  at  six ;  nothing  like  punctnality 
if  you  wish  to  stand  high  in  the  opinion  of 
middle-aged  ladies,  like  our  friend  Miss  Jones. 
I  walked  there,  too,  very  sedately,  with  Sarah 
behind  mo,  carrying  my  shoes  done  up  in  a 
brown  paper  parcel,  and  my  blue  veil  down  as 


•  The  verses,  dear,  X  have  not  inclosed  you 
after  all.  You  w  ill  sec  them  in  the  “  Morning 
Star,”  and  recognise  tlieivin,  I  trust.  Tow 
BauMKA. 
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Ithough  I  were  meditatinj^.  I  wm  not  the 
Jlrst,  however,  by  any  meane.  As  I  entered 
I^Mir  drawing-room,  I  found  a  whole  circle  of 
“^ladies,  ranged  in  stiff  rows  round  the  room,  on 
ingulnr-lookiiig  chairs ;  whilst  Edin  hlant, 
that  little  boyish-looking  man,  whom  you  most 
remember  at  the  circulating  lihrarj-,  had  come 
•nt  new  as  page,  iu  white  gloves  and  a  head 
■tiff  with  pomatum  ;  and  was  solemnly  handing 
round  muffins  and  tea  to  the  assembled  ladies. 
They  all  took  it  in  a  frightened,  uncomfortable 
«rt  of  way,  evidently  on  their  good  behaviour. 
But  I  must  not  be  critical,  for,  alas !  such  is 
the  force  of  a  pervading  influence,  I  found 
Bysclf  very  shortly  sitting  just  like  ‘  the 
company*  on  the  very  edge  of  my  chair, 
holding  my  cup  nervously,  anil  looking  vaguely 
st  a  thin  wafer-slice  of  bread  and  butter, 
which  was  all  the  sustenance  offered  to  sup¬ 
port  the  party’s  ciiertious  in  the  cause  of 
the  Sing-a-tomwhos. 

“The  scene  changed.  The  bread  and  butter 
and  tea  disappeared  as  mistily  as  they  came  in  ; 
a  milk-and-water  sort  of  conversation,  began 
to  be  wafted  about  the  room,  whilst  the  tables 
were  settled,  and  that  work  got  in  order  which 
was  to  effect  such  striking  reformations  in 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Red  Tomahawk 
Indians.  Presently  we  began  to  arrange  our¬ 
selves.  Mrs.  P.,  who  acted  the  strong-minded 
woman  of  our  party,  mounted  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  assumed  a  gigantic  pair  of  scissors, 
and  looked  ns  if  she  were  going  to  operate 
upon  us  all  then  and  there.  Little  Mrs.  G. 
diverted  my  attention  from  this  awful  pros¬ 
pect.  She  c.ime  up  and  asked  me  mildly  if  I 
would  join  them,  and  what  sort  of  work  1 
would  prefer.  I  looked  with  despair  on  ‘seam 
and  gusset  and  band — band  and  gusset  and 
seam,'  of  wdiiclv  I  was  as  ignorant  as  the 
Red  Indians  themselves,  and  profanely  wished 
they  would  have  asked  me  to  make  a  sonnet 
to  the  moon,  whieh  I  knew  just  then  to  be 
shining  so  beautifully  outside  the  windows  on 
the  clear  ocean,  instead  of  attempting  work 
which  had  .always  been  punishment  to  me 
from  the  timo  I  was  a  very  small  child 
indeed.  It  would  not  do,  however,  to  let 
these  thoughts  transpire,  so  saying  humbly 
that  1  should  prefer  a  trifle  of  hemming,  1 
had  instantly  plnecd  before  me  the  foundations 
of  four  small  shirts  that  were  going  out  on 
the  laudable  Red  Indian  Baby  Mission.  Seated 
at  my  work,  I  next  began  to  think  what  I 
should  say.  I  had  utterly  and  entirely  ex¬ 
hausted  ‘the  weather’  and  run  through  the 
whole  Guide-book  of  the  watering-place  of 

the - .  I  soon  found,  however,  it  was  not 

necessary  to  speak.  There  came  a  slight  stir 
into  the  passage  as  of  some  man  animal 
rubbing  his  feet  on  the  door-mat ;  a  turning 


of  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  the  page’s 
annonneement  (with  a  face  radiant,  and,  I 
may  say,  greasy)  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Dmwler. 

“Tantamonnt  to  this  announcement  there 
had  been  hasty  shaking  out  of  skirts  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  more  negligently  graeeful 
studyings  of  figure ;  and  now  all  ryes  were 
turned  on  the  new  comer. 

“  Imagine,  ilenrest  Theresa,  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  your  Belinda  when  I  found  myself 
confronted  by  a  tall,  overgrown,  awkward 
yonth,  with  checks  seeking  rest  on  his 
elerical  neckcloth  ;  and  with  large,  loose  lips. 
His  hair  was  short,  and  very  damp;  his  brow 
moist,  and  his  hands  also  (as  I  found  to  my 
cast  on  leaving),  and  his  small  eyes  were 
jealously  embrae^  in  fat.  lie  had  a  Ingnbri- 
onsly-resigned  expression,  contrasting  strangely 
with  a  sort  of  leering  look  he  put  on  to  every¬ 
one,  and  which,  I  believe,  lie  meant  to  repre¬ 
sent  universal  Ix’nevolencc.  » 

“  The  seat  of  honour  was  instantly  accorded 
to  this  individual,  and  I  was  presented  to  him. 
He  went  round  the  room  handling  all  our 
work,  and  seemed  as  thongh  overcome  by  its 
beanty  and  utility,  and,  as  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  ‘the  spirit  that  prompted  it.’  He  then 
resumed  his  sent,  and  lieguii  to  give  us  such 
wonderful  stories  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians,  more  particularly  of  the  Sing-a- 
tomwho  tribe,  for  whom  we  were  working, 
that  we  were  all  penetrated  with  the  utmost 
wonder  and  admiration.  He  mixed  Indian 
epithets  with  his  stories,  which  mailc  them  all 
the  more  wonderful  and  delightful,  and  I  was 
actually  getting  quite  enamoured  with  these 
dear  primitive  people  who  turned  into  Chris¬ 
tians  so  delightfully,  and  all  in  a  minute,  when — 
What  do  you  think, dearest TheresaH  He  actually 
recounted  again  tliiit  story  of  the  old  Indian 
Chief’s  conversion,  after  being  so  desperately 
wicked,  wliich  you  must  remember  you  and  1 
heard  three  years  ago  at  Exeter  Hall;  only  I 
did  think — did  not  you? — thnt  h«  was  the  Chief 
of  the  Firc-riitcrs  (whom  you  may  remember 
it  cost  us  such  a  load  of  money  to  snbseribe 
to),  and  now  you  see  it  turns  out  all  the 
time  that  he  w.as  a  Sing-a-tomwlio !  Well, 
after  we  had  exhausted  the  Indians,  and  I 
found  I  had  hemmed  one  of  the  little  baby 
shirts  all  round,  making  it  into  a  ^mckot- 
liandkercliief  instend  of  a  shirt — I  hope  it 
won’t  he  found  out — the  conversation  took  a 
different  turn,  as  Mr.  Brawler  related  to  us  a 
deathbed  he  had  attended  that  afternoon.  I 
was  surprised  at  the  manner  in  whieh  Mr. 
Brawler  made  this  relation,  and  at  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  received.  Everyone  declared 
that  it  was  a  “  beautiful”  deathbed,  and  no  on# 
seemed  to  be  cither  disgusted  or  shocked  attM 
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hollow,  imTtrent,  dramatic  stjrle  which  cha- 
raeteriied  Mr.  Drawler’i  report.  I  could  have 
endnred  this  from  him,  however.  It  seemed  to 
euctly  what  might  hare  been  expected  from 
him ;  but  when  all  the  ladies  began  talking ; 
and  evei^one  had  a  deathbed  to  relate,  and 
and  they  were  all  such  beauliful  deathbeds,  and 
all  relaM  with  the  same  extraordinary  gusto 
(1  really  can  find  no  other  word,  Theresa),  I 
could  not  help  feeling  really  angry.  I  was  get¬ 
ting  quite  confused,  I  assure  you,  and  not  at 
all  sorry  when  I  saw  the  page  enter  again  with 
a  tray  of  weak  negus  and  a  basket  of  maca¬ 
roons.  They  were  speedily  disposed  of ;  though 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Drawler  would  not  take  any¬ 
thing,  and  only  wiped  his  brow  on  his  hand¬ 
kerchief  till  it  became  also  damp,  and  I  saw 
several  of  the  ladies  glance  across  at  him  and 
each  other  with  looks  expressive  of  the  deepest 
significance  and  commiseration. 

“  After  the  page  had  departed  there  was 
a  Mneral  huddling  together  of  the  work, 
and  I  contrived  to  plaM  a  little  shirt  1  was 
beginning  to  hem  in  the  orthodox  manner 
at  the  top  of  its  metamorphosed  pocket- 
handkerchief  companion,  when  I  was  suddenly 
startled  by  the  mv.  Mr.  Drawler  rising  up 
and  pouring  out  to  ns  an  extemporary 
address.  He  soon  worked  himself  up  into  a 
state  of  profuse  perspiration  and  excitement, 
and  I  saw  one  of  the  ladies  hand  him  her 
own  podcet-handkerchief,  taking  his  from  him 
rerverently  at  the  same  time,  as  thon^  it  had 
been  bathed  in  a  martyr’s  tears.  What  he 
said,  however,  I  can  hardly  remember,  now; 
for  my  reverence  for  holy  thinn  is  so  great, 
that  it  arouses  all  the  disgusted  fMlinga  of  niy 
nature  whenever  I  see  a  display  of  this 
kind ;  and  I  only  know  that  I  sat  in  a  dogged, 
determined  obstinacy,  upright  m  my  chair, 
and  would  not  join  vrith  them  at  all,  and 
wondered  in  my  heart  how  different  the 
Indian  nature  must  be  from  my  own,  since 
what  converted  them  made  me  feel  so  pro¬ 
fane.  After  the  discourse  was  over  Mr.  Drawler 
offered  op  a  blessing  upon  us  all,  and  wish¬ 
ing  Miss  Jones  go<^  night,  I  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  feeling  very  much  like  one  naughty 
little  child  amongst  a  set  of  ^od,  well- 
behaved  ones;  but  determining  all  the  same, 
my  dear  Theresa,  never  again  to  sacrifice  my¬ 
self  to  a  Ladies’  Working  Party.  And  now, 
alas  1  I  must  say  adieu ;  but  Theresa  lives  ever 
in  the  heart  of  ner  Belinda. 

“  P.S. — The  sea  looked  so  beautiful  this  even¬ 
ing.  I  think,  darling,  it  will  be  a  charming 
linx  in  our  affection  if  we  determine,  until 
our  return,  each  to  watch  fur  the  evening  star, 
and  detUcate  its  rising  to  thoughts  of  the 
other.” 
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HoTnXB,  open  wide  the  window ;  though  Pve  often 
gaaed  before, 

Tet  1  feel  that  I  should  like  to  look  upon  the  earth 
once  more. 

And  to  hear  the  tippling  ocean,  and  behold  the 
azure  eky, 

Whilsttheerening  tun  is  setting— tor  the  last  time 
ere  1  die. 


Mother, yonder  I  am  tracing,  in  the  quiet,  tran¬ 
quil  skies. 

Out  of  those  white,  flying,  fringed  clouds,  tender, 
gentle,  loving  eyes; 

And  I  think  I  hear  lipe  whisper,  telling  me  I  soon 
mutt  go 

To  a  glorious  world  above  us,  all  unlike  our  world 
below: 

Wherdthe  flowers  are  everlasting,  and  the  skies 
are  ever  fair. 

And  inctrsiant  songs  are  floating  sweetly  in  the 
perfumed  air. 

An  I  the  echo  of  that  music  in  my  dreams  I  oft 
have  heard. 

Sweeter  than  the  fountain’s  ripple,  or  the  warb- 
lings  of  a  bird. 

See,  the  harvest  moon  is  rising ;  gleaners  home¬ 
ward  wend  their  way 

From  the  scene  of  toil  and  labour  of  a  sunny  au¬ 
tumn  day ; 

And  the  birds  which  sang  so  sweetly  but  a  few  short 
hours  ago. 

Some  are  resting,  others  pouring  out  their  vespers 
sweetly  low. 

Birds  will  wake  again  to-morrow,  and  pour  out 
their  lays  aloud. 

And  the  sun  will  pierce  the  night’s  gloom,  all  its 
dark  and  sombre  shroud. 

When,  my  mother,  1  am  sleeping,  this  fVail  body 
e’en  for  e’er ; 

But  my  spirit  will  be  waking  to  inherit  regions 
fair. 

Mother,  many  a  time  at  midnight  in  the  distant 
skies  afar 

I  have  seen  sweet,  gentle  glances  beaming  ftom 
each  golden  star. 

Where  the  moon  is  brightly  shining,  like  a  Queeis 
enthroned  above, 

’Midst  the  stars  w.hich  seem  like  Angels  moving 
round  **  the  Throne  of  Love." 


And  I  thought  I  heard  tweet  voices  singing  praises 
with  delight. 

And  saw  smiles— at  now  seem  beaming  fWim  the 
clouds  of  blue  and  white. 

Listen  I  for  I  now  hear  voices— listen,  mother, 
what  they  say— 

Oh.  they  seem  to  call  unto  me, "  Sister  spirit,  come 
away." 

So,  my  mother,  I  am  going— going  to  that  count¬ 
less  throng. 

And  to  Join  with  those  sweet  yoicet'  in  a  never- 
ceasing  tong; 

Do  not  weep,  for  I  am  going  to  a  world  of  rest 
and  blits— 

Farewell,  mother!  let  me  dying  feel  thy  warm 
and  loving  kiss  t 

Lyme  Rtgi$.  H.  R.  B- 
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BY  HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

(Continued  from  p.  338,  Vol.  III.) 

lailed  down  the  coast  in  all  the  pride  of  o  e 
Abthdr  Katanaoh  was  descended  from  an  who  is  to  be  prince  of  such  a  vast  domain, 
-ancient  Catholic  family.  His  ancestors  had  Here,  in  the  bosom  of  the  solemn  forests,  they 
purchased  from  the  Baron  Victor  of  St  Castine  continued  the  practice  of  that  faith  which  had 
«  portion  of  his  vast  estates,  lying  upon  that  first  been  planted  there  by  Basic  and  St.  Castine ; 
wud  and  wonderful  sea-coast  of  Maine,  which,  and  the  little  church  wliere  they  worshipp^  is 
even  upon  the  map,  attracts  the  eye  by  its  still  standing,  though  now  as  closed  ana  silent 
singular  and  picturesque  indentations,  and  fills  as  the  graves  which  surround  it,  and  in  which 
the  heart  of  the  beholder  with  something  of  the  dust  of  the  Kavanaghs  lies  buried, 
that  delight  which  throbbed  in  the  veins  of  In  thtse  solitudes,  in  this  faith,  was  K»- 
Pierre  dn  Oast,  when,  with  a  royal  charter  of  vanagh  bom,  and  grew  to  childhood,  a  feeble, 
-the  land  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  he  delicate  toy,  watched  over  by  a  grave  and 
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tacitnm  father,  and  a  mother  wlio  looked  upon 
him  with  infinite  tenderness,  as  upon  a  treasure 
she  should  not  lonz  retain.  Slie  walked  with 
him  by  the  sea-sid^  and  spoke  to  him  of  God, 
and  the  mysterious  majesty  of  the  ocean,  with 
its  tides  and  tempests.  She  sat  with  him  on 
the  carpet  of  golden  threads  Imneath  the  aro¬ 
matic  pines ;  and  as  the  perpetual  melaoeholy 
sound  ran  along  the  rattling  houghs,  his  soul 
seemed  to  rise  and  fall,  with  a  motion  and  a 
whisper  like  those  in  the  branches  over  him. 
She  taught  him  his  letters  from  the  “  Lives  of 
the  Saints” — a  volume  full  of  wondrooalegends, 
and  illustrated  -with  engravings  from  .ph^res 
by  the  old  matters,  which  opened  to  him  at 
once  the  world-of  spirits  and  the  world  of  art ; 
and  both  were  bcantiful.  She  explained  to 
him  the  pictUTVs ;  she  read  to  him  the  legends 
— the  lives  -af  holy  men  and  women,  full  of 
faith  and  good  works — things  which  ever  after¬ 
ward  remained  associated  together  in  his  mind. 
Thus  holiness  of  life,  and  self-renunciutiou, 
and  devotion  to  duty,  were  early  impressed 
upon  his  sonl.  To  his  quick  imagination,  the 
spiritual  world  beeamc  real ;  the  holy  com¬ 
pany  of  the  saints  stood  ronnd  about  the  sidi- 
tary  boy ;  his  guardian  angels  led  him  by  the 
hand  by  day,  and  sat  by  his  pillow  at  night. 
At  times,  even,  he  wisliM  to  die,  that  he  might 
see  them  and  talk  <with  them,  and  retaru  no 
more  to  his  weak  and  weary  hody. 

Of  all  the  legends  of  Mtemysteriousibook, 
that  which  most  delighted  and  most  deeply 
impressed  him  was  the  legend  of  St.  Christo- 

fher.  The  picture  was  from  a  painting  of 
aolo  Farinato,  representing  a  figure  ef  gi¬ 
gantic  str.'ngth  and  stature,  leaning  upon  a 
staff,  and  l)e.armg  the  iiifnat  Christ  on  his 
bending  shoulders  across  the  rushing  river. 
The  legend  related,  that  St.  Christoplier,  being 
of  huge  proportions  and  imnwnte  strength, 
'  wandered  long  about  the  world  bWnre  his'eon- 
version,  seeking  for  the  greatest  king,  and 
willing  to  obey  no  other.  After  serving  vari¬ 
ous  masters,  whom  he  in  turn  deserted,  because 
each  recognised  by  some  word  or  sign  another 
neater  than  himself,  he  heard  by  chance  of 
Christ,  the  king  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  asked 
of  a  holy  hermit  where  he  might  he  found, 
and  bow  -he  might  serve  him.  The  hermit 
told  him  he  must  fast  and  pray ;  but  the  giant 
replied  that  if  he  fasted  he  shonld  lose  his 
itrengtli,  and  that  he  did  uot  know  how  to 
pray.  Then  the  hermit  told  him  to  take  up 
bis  abode  on  the  banks  of  a  d.angeruus  moun¬ 
tain  torrent,  where  travellers  were  often 
drowned  in  crossing,  and  to  rescue  any  that 
might  be  in  peril.  The  giant  obeyed;  and 
tearing  up  a  paltn-tree  by  the  roots  for  a  stalf, 
dm  took  his  station  by  the  river’s  side,  and 
•aved  many  lives.  And  the  Lord  looked  down 


from  heaven  and  said,  “Behold  this  stroil 
man,  who  knows  not  yet  the  way  to  worship 
but  has  found  the  way  to  serve  me  1”  Andom 
night  he  heard  the  voice  of  a  child,  crying  h 
the  darkness,  and  saying,  “  Christopher !  com 
and  bear  me  over  the  river !”  And  he  went  oat, 
and  found  the  child  sitting  alone  on  the  margii 
of  the  stream  ;  and  taking  him  imon  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  he  waded  into  the  water.  Then  the  wial 
began  to  roar,  and  the  waves  to  rise  higher  and 
higher  about  him ;  and  his  little  burden,  whick 
at  first  had  seemed  so  light,  grew  heavier  and 
heavier  as  he  advanced,  and  bent  his  huge 
shonUers  down,  and  put  his  life  in  peril ;  n 
that,  when  lie  reachsd  the  shore,  he  said, 
“  Who  art  thou,  O  child  1  that  hast  weighed 
upon  me  with  a  weight,  as  if  I  had  borne  the 
wholcf world  upon  my  shoulders?”  And  the 
little  child  answered,  “  Thou  hast  borne  the 
whole  world  upon  thy  shoulders,  and  Him  who 
created  it.  1  am  Christ,  whom  thou  by  th; 
deeds  of  charity  wouldst  serve.  Thou  and  th; 
service  are  accepted.  Plant  thy  staff  in  the 
ground,  and  it  siwll  blossom  aiud  bear  fruit  1" 
With  these  words,  the  ohild  veuiishcd  away. 

There  WMwomethingdn  lhis  beautiful  legend 
that  entdrely-aaptivated -the  heart  of  the  boy, 
and  a  vague  tense  of  its  hidden  meaning  seem^ 
at  times  to  setae  him  and  control  him.  Later 
in  life  it  became  more  and  more  evident  to  him, 
and  remained  tor  ever  in  '  his  mind  as  a  lovely 
allegory  of  active  oharitysand  a  willingness  to 
serve.  Like  the  giant’s  atfiff,  it  blossomed  and 
bore  fruit. 

But  the  time  at  length  eamc,  when  hii 
father  decreed  that  he  must  be  sent  away  to 
school.  It  was  not  meet  that  his  son  should 
be  educated  -ns  a  girl.  He  must  go  to  the 
Jesuit  college  in  Canada.  Accordingly,  one 
bright  summer  morning,  he  departed  with  hit 
father,  on  horseback,  through  those  majestic 
forests  that  stretch  with  almost  uubrokeu 
shadows  from  the  sea  to  the  St.  Lawreiico, 
leaving  behind  him  all  the  ende.artnents  of 
home,  and  a  wound  in  his  mother’s  heart  that 
never  ceased  to  ache — a  longing,  unsatisfied 
and  insatiable,  for  her  absent  Arthur,  who  had 
gone  from  her  perhaps  for  ever. 

At  college  he  distinguished  himself  by  liii 
le.al  for  study — by  the  docility,  gentleness,  and 
generosity  of  his  nature.  There  he  wai 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  classics,  and  th« 
dogmas  of  that  august  faith  whose  turret! 
gleam  with  such  crystalline  light,  and  whose 
diiugeons  are  so  deep,  and  dark,  and  terrible. 
The  study  of  philosophy  and  tlieobgy  wai 
congenial  to  his  mind.  Indeed,  he  often  laid 
aside  Homer  for  Parmenides,  and  turned  from 
the  odes  of  Piudar  and  Horace  to  the  mystic 
hymns  of  Claanthes  and  Synesius. 

The  naiformity  of'  ooUisge  life  was  broken 
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only  by  the  aaaual  Tisit  home  in  the  summer  j 
'THcation ;  the  joyous  meeting,  the  bitter  part¬ 
ing  ;  the  long  journey  to  and  fro  through  the  I 
grand,  solitary,  mysterious  forest.  To  his  j 
mother  these  visits  were  even  more,  precions  ! 
than  to  himself;  for  ever  more  and  more  they  | 
(dded  to  her  boundless  affection  the  feeling  of 
pride,  and  confidence,  and  satisfaction — the  joy 
and  beauty  of  a  youth  unspotted  from  the 
world,  and  glowing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  I 
virtue. 

At  length  his  college  days  were  ended.  He 
returned  home  full  of  youth,  full  of  joy  and 
hope ;  but  it  was  only  to  receive  the  dying 
Messing  of  his  mother,  who  expired  in  peace, 
having  seen  liis  face  once  more.  Then  the 
house  became  empty  to  him.  Solitary  was  the 
lea-sliore,  solitary  were  the  woodland  walks. 
But  the  spiritual  world  seemed  nearer  and 
more  real,  h'or  affairs  he  had  no  aptitude ; 
and  he  betook  himself  again  to  his  philosophic 
and  theological  studies.  Ue  pondered  with 
fond  enthusia.sm  on  the  rapturous  pages  of 
Molinos  and  Madame  Quyon  ;  and,  in  a  spirit 
akin  to  that  which  wrote,  he  read  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Santa  Theresa,  which  he  found  among 
his  mother’s  books — the  “  Meditations,”  the 
“  Road  to  Perfeciion,”  and  the  “  Moradas,  or 
Castle  of  the  Soul.”  She,  too,  had  lingered  over 
those  pages  with  delight,  and  there  were  many 
pass.ages  marked  by  lier  own  hand.  Among 
them  was  this,  wliich  he  often  repeated  to 
himself  iu  his  lonely  walks;  “OLife,  Life! 
how  canst  thou  sustain  thyself,  being  absent 
from  thy  Life  ?  lu  so  great  a  solitude,  in  what 
shalt  thou  employ  thyscll  ?  What  shalt  thou 
do,  since  all  tliv  deeds  arc  faulty  and  imper¬ 
fect?” 

In  such  meditations  passed  many  weeks  and 
months.  But  mingled  with  them,  continually  | 
and  ever  with  more  distinctness,  arose  in  his  { 
memory  from  the  days  of  childhood  the  old  | 
tradition  of  Saint  Christopher — the  beautiful 
aRegory  of  humility  and  labour.  He  aud  his 
service  hud  been  accepted,  though  he  would 
not  fast,  and  had  not  learned  to  pray !  It 
became  more  and  more  clear  to  him,  that  the 
life  of  man  consists  not  in  seeing  visions,  and 
in  dreaming  dreams,  but  in  active  charity  and 
willing  service. 

Moreover,  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history 
awoke  within  him  many  strange  and  dubious 
thoughts.  The  books  taught  him  more  than 
their  writers  meant  to  teach.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  read  of  Athanasius  without  reading 
abo  of  Arian ;  it  was  impossible  to  hear  of 
Calvin  without  hearing  of  Bervetus.  Reason 
began  more  energetically  to  vindicate  itself; 
that  Re.ason  which  is  a  light  in  diu-knets,  not 
that  which  is  “  a  thorn  in  Bevelmion’s  side.” 
The  search  after  Truth  and  Freedom,  both 


intellectual  and  spiritual,  became  a  passion  in 
his  soul ;  and  he  pursued  it  until  he  had  left 
far  behind  him  many  dusky  dogmas,  m.any 
antique  superstitions,  many  time-honoured  ob¬ 
servances,  which  tire  lips  of  her  alone,  who 
first  taught  them  to  him  in  his  childhood,  had 
invested  with  solemuity  aud  sanctity. 

By  slow  degrees,  and  not  by  violent  spiritnal 
confiicts,  he  became  a  Protestant.  He  had 
but  passed  from  one  chapel  to  another  in  the 
same  vast  c.athedral.  He  was  still  beneath  the 
same  ample  roof,  still  heard  the  same  divine 
service  chanted  in  a  different  dialeet  of  the 
same  univers.al  language.  Out  of  his  old  faith 
he  brought  with  him  all  he  had  found  in  it 
that  was  holy  and  pure  and  of  good  report : 
not  its  bigotry,  and  fanaticism,  and  intole- 
I  ranee ;  but  its  zeal,  its  self-devotion,  its  hea- 
I  venly  aspirations,  its  human  sympathies,  its 
I  endless  deeds  of  charity.  Not  till  after  his 
father’s  death,  however,  did  he  become  a  clergy¬ 
man.  Then  his  vocation  was  manifest  to  him. 
He  no  longer  hesitated,  bnt  entered  upon  its 
i  many  duties  and  responsibilities,  its  many  trials 
'  and  discouragements,  with  the  seal  of  Peter, 
and  the  gentleness  of  John. 

XIZ. 

A  WEEK  later,  and  Kav;uiugh  was  installed 
in  his  little  room  in  the  church-tower.  A  week 
later,  and  the  carrier-pigeon  was  on  the  wing. 

A  week  later,  and  Martha  Amelia's  anonymous 
epistolary  eulogies  of  her  relative  had  ceased 
for  ever. 

Swiftly  and  silently  the  summer  advanced, 
and  the  following  announcement  in  the  Fair- 
meadow  Adeerliter  proclaimed  tlie  hot  weather 
aud  its  alleviations  ;— 

“  1  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  the 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Fairmcadow  aud  itw 
vicinity,  that  my  Bath  House  is  now  completed^ 
and  ready  for  the  reception  of  those  who  are 
disposed  to  regale  themselves  in  a  luxury 
peculiar  to  the  once  polished  Greek  and  noble 

“  To  the  Ladies  I  will  say,  that  Tuesday  of 
each  week  will  be  appropriated  to  their  ex¬ 
clusive  benefit ;  the  white  flag  will  be  the 
signal ;  and  I  assure  the  Ladies,  that  dne 
respect  shall  be  scrupulously  observed,  and 
that  they  shall  be  guarded  from  each  vagrant 
foot  and  each  licentious  eye. 

FSdwabd  Dimple.” 

Moreover,  the  village  was  enlivened  by  the 
usual  travelling  shows,  the  wax-work  figurns, 
representing  Eliza  Wluirton  and  the  Salem 
Tragedy,  to  which  clergymen  and  their  families 
were  “respectfully  invited,  free  ou  presentieg 
their  cards a  stuffed  shark,  tiiat  had  eaten 
the  exhibitor’s  father  in  Lyon  bay;  the 
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menajrerie,  with  its  loud  music  and  its  roars 
of  rage;  the  circus,  with  its  tan  and  tinsel, 
its  f^ed  columbine  and  melancholy  clown ; 
and,  finally,  the  standard  drama,  in  which  KIder 
Evans,  like  an  ancient  Spanish  Bululu,  imper¬ 
sonated  all  the  principal  male  characters,  and 
was  particularly  imposing  in  lago  and  the 
Moor,  having  half  his  face  lamp-blacked,  and 
turning  now  the  luminous,  now  the  eclipsed 
side  to  the  audience,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
dialogue  demanded. 

There  was  also  a  great  Temperance  Jubilee, 
with  a  procession,  in  which  was  conspicuous  a 
large  horse,  whose  shaven  tail  was  adorned 
with  gay  ribbons,  and  whose  rider  bore  a 
banner  with  the  device,  “  Shaved  in  the 
Cause !”  Moreover  the  Grand  J  unction  rail¬ 
road  was  opened  through  the  town,  running 
in  one  direction  to  the  city,  and  in  the  other 
into  unknown  northern  regions,  stringing  the 
white  villages  like  pearls  upon  its  black  thread. 
By  this,  the  town  lost  mueh  of  its  rural  quiet 
and  seclusion.  The  inhabitants  became  rest¬ 
less  and  ambitious.  They  were  in  constant 
excitement  and  alarm,  like  children  in  story¬ 
books,  hidden  away  somewhere  by  an  ogre, 
who  visits  them  regularly  every  day  and  night, 
and  occasionally  devours  one  of  them  for  a 
meal. 

Nevertheless,  most  of  the  inhabitants  con¬ 
sidered  the  railroad  a  great  advantage  to  the 
village.  Several  ladies  were  heard  to  say  that 
f  airmeadow  had  grown  quite  metropolitan  ; 
and  Mrs.  Wilmerdings,  who  sufl'ered  under  a 
chronic  suspension  of  the  mental  faculties,  had 
a  vague  notion,  probably  connected  with  the 
profession  of  her  son,  that  it  was  soon  to  be¬ 
come  a  seaport. 

In  the  fields  and  woods,  meanwhile,  there 
were  other  signs  and  signals  of  the  summer. 
The  darkening  foliage  ;  the  embrowning  grain ; 
the  golden  dragon-fly  haunting  the  blackMrry- 
bushes ;  the  cawing  crows,  that  looked  down 
from  the  mountain  on  the  corn-field,  and  waited 
day  after  day  for  the  scarecrow  to  finish  his 
work  and  depart ;  and  the  smoke  of  far-off 
burning  woods,  that  pervaded  the  air  and  hung 
in  purple  haze  about  the  summits  of  the  moun¬ 
tains — these  were  the  avaiU-cotiriert  and  atten¬ 
dants  of  the  hot  August. 

Kavanagh  had  now  completed  the  first  great 
CTcle  of  parochial  visits.  He  had  seen  the 
Vaughans,  the  Archers,  the  Churchills,  and 
also  the  Hawkinses  and  the  Wilmerdingses, 
and  many  more.  With  Mr.  Churchill  he  had 
become  intimate.  They  had  many  points  of 
contact  and  sympathy.  They  walked  together 
on  leisure  afternoons ;  they  sat  together  through 
long  summer  evenings;  they  discoursed  with 
friendly  zeal  on  vanous  topics  of  literature, 
religion,  and  morals. 


Moreover,  he  worked  assiduously  at  hit 
sermons.  He  preached  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
He  preached  holiness,  self-denial,  love;  and 
his  hearers  remarked  that  he  almost  invariabh 
took  his  texts  from  the  Evangelists,  as  muot 
as  possible  from  the  words  of  Christ,  and 
seldom  from  Paul,  or  the  Old  Testament.  Us 
did  not  so  much  denounce  vice  as  inculcate 
virtue  ;  he  did  not  deny,  but  affirm ;  he  did  not 
lacerate  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  with  doubt 
and  disbelief,  but  consoled,  and  comforted,  and 
healed  them  with  faith. 

The  only  danger  was  that  he  might  advanos 
too  far,  and  leave  his  congregation  behind  him; 
as  a  piping  shepherd,  who,  charmed  with  hit 
own  music,  walks  over  the  flowery  mead,  not 
perceiving  that  his  tardy  flock  is  lingering  far 
nehiifS,  more  intent  upon  cropping  the  thymy 
food  around  them  than  upon  listening  to  ths 
celestial  harmonies  that  are  gradually  dying 
away  in  the  distance. 

His  words  were  always  kindly ;  he  brought 
no  railing  accusation  against  any  man ;  he 
dealt  in  no  exaggerations  nor  over-statements. 
But  while  he  was  gentle,  he  was  firm.  He  did 
not  refrain  from  reprobating  intemperance  be¬ 
cause  one  of  his  deacons  owned  a  distilleir; 
nor  war,  because  another  had  a  contract  lor 
supplying  the  army  with  muskets ;  nor  slavery, 
because  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  village 
slummed  his  pew-door,  and  left  the  church 
with  a  grand  air,  as  much  as  to  say,  that  all 
that  sort  of  thing  would  not  do,  and  the  clergy 
had  better  confine  itself  to  abusing  the  sins  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  let  our  domestic  institutions 
alone. 

In  affairs  ecclesiastical  he  had  not  suggested 
many  changes.  One  that  he  had  much  at 
heart  was,  that  the  partition  wall  between  parish 
and  church  should  be  quietly  taken  down,  so 
that  all  should  ait  together  at  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord.  He  also  desired  that  the  organist 
should  relinquish  the  old  and  pernicious  habit 
of  preluding  with  triumphal  marches,  and  run¬ 
ning  his  fingers  at  random  over  the  keys  of  his 
instrument,  playing  scraps  of  secular  music 
very  slowly,  to  make  them  sacred,  and  substi¬ 
tute  instead  some  of  the  beautiful  symphonies 
of  Permlesi,  Palestrina,  and  Sebastian  Bach. 

He  held  that  sacred  melodies  were  becoming 
to  sacred  themes ;  and  did  not  wish,  that,  in 
his  church,  as  in  some  of  the  French  Canadian 
churches,  the  holy  profession  of  religion  should 
be  sung  to  the  air  of  “When  one  is  dead  ’tia 
for  a  long  time,”  the  commandments,  aspira¬ 
tions  for  heaven,  and  the  necessity  of  thinking 
of  one’s  salvation,  to  the  “Follies  of  Spain,’ 
“  Louisa  was  sleeping  in  a  grove,”  or  a  grand 
“  March  of  the  French  cavalry.” 

The  study  in  the  tower  was  delightful.  There 
sat  the  young  ^lostle  and  meditated  the  great 
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leiign  and  purpose  of  his  life — the  removal  of 
ill  prejudiee,  and  uncharitableness,  and  perse* 
ntion,  and  the  union  of  all  sects  into  one 
church  universal.  Sects  themselves  he  would 
sat  destroy,  hut  sectarianism  ;  for  sects  were 
to  him  only  as  separate  converging  roads,  lead- 
iag  all  to  the  same  celestial  city  of  peace.  As 
ke  Silt  alone,  and  thought  of  these  things,  he 
heard  the  great  bell  boom  above  him,  and  re- 
nembered  the  ages  when  in  all  Chri>tendom 
there  was  but  one  church ;  when  bells  were 
iBointed,  baptised,  and  prayed  fur,  that,  where- 
nevcr  those  holy  bells  should  sound,  all  de¬ 
ceits  of  Satan,  all  danger  of  whirlwinds,  thun¬ 
ders,  lightnings,  and  tempests,  might  be  driven 
tway,  that  devotion  might  increase  in  every 
Christian  when  he  heard  them,  and  that  the 
Lord  would  sanctify  them  with  his  Holy  Spirit, 
ud  infuse  into  them  the  heavenly  dew  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  thought  of  the  great  bell 
Qut  lilac,  which  an  abbot  of  Cruyland  gave  to 
kis  monastery,  and  of  the  six  others  given  by 
kis  successor — so  musical,  that,  when  they  all 
ling  together,  as  Ingulphus  affirms,  there  was 
so  ringing  in  Knglaud  equal  to  it.  As  he 
listened,  the  bell  seemed  to  breathe  upon  the 
lir  such  clangorous  sentences  as, 

Uudo  Deum  verum,  plebem  voco,  congrego 
clerum, 

Defunctos  ploro  nimbom  fugo,  festaque  honoro. 

Possibly,  also,  at  times,  it  interrupted  his 
studies  and  meditations  with  other  words  than 
these.  Possibly  it  sang  into  his  ears,  as  did 
the  bells  of  Viircnnes  into  the  ears  of  Panurge, 
“  Marry  thee,  marry  thee,  marry,  marry ; 
](  thou  shouldst  marry,  marry,  marry,  thou 
■halt  find  good  therein,  therein,  therein,  so 
narry,  marry.” 

From  this  tower  of  contemplation  hr  looked 
luwn  with  mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow 
on  the  toiling  world  below.  The  wide  pros¬ 
pect  seemed  to  enlarge  his  sympathies  and  his 
charities  ;  and  he  often  thought  of  the  words 
of  Plato :  “  When  we  consider  human  life,  we 
ihonld  view  as  from  a  high  tower  all  things 
terrestrial;  such  as  herds,  armies,  men  em- 

Kin  agriculture,  in  marriages,  divorces, 
.  deaths  ;  the  tumults  of  courts  of  justice ; 
desolate  lands ;  various  barbarous  nations  ; 
feasts,  wailings,  markets ;  a  medley  of  all 
things,  in  a  system  adorned  by  contrarieties.” 

On  the  outside  of  the  door  Kavanagh  had 
written  the  vigorous  line  of  Dante — 

Think  that  To-day  shall  never  dawn  again! 

that  it  might  always  serve  as  a  salutation  and 
nemento  to  him  as  he  entered.  On  the  inside, 
the  no  less  striking  lines  of  a  more  modern 
hard — 

Lose  tills  day  loitering,  ’twill  be  the  same  story 
To-morrow,  and  the  next  more  dilatory. 


The  indecision  brings  its  own  delays. 

And  days  are  Inst,  lamenting  o’er  lost  days. 

Are  you  in  earnest  ?  Seise  this  very  minute! 
What  you  can  do.  or  think  you  can,  begin  it! 
Boldness  has  genius,  power,  and  magic  in  it! 

Only  engage,  and  then  the  mind  grows  heated : 
Begin  it,  and  the  work  will  be  completed. 

Once,  as  he  sat  in  this  retreat  near  noon, 
enjoying  the  silence,  and  the  fresh  air  that 
visited  him  through  the  oval  windows,  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  cloud  of  dust, 
rolling  along  the  road,  out  of  which  soon 
emer(^  a  white  horse,  and  then  a  very 
singular,  round-slioiildered,old-fashiuned  chaise, 
containing  an  elderly  couple,  both  in  black. 
Wliat  particularly  struck  him  was  the  gait  of 
the  horse,  who  had  a  very  disdainful  fling  to 
to  his  hind  legs.  The  slow  equipage  passed, 
and  would  have  been  for  ever  forgotten,  had 
not  Kavanagh  seen  it  again  at  sunset,  stationary 
at  Mr.  Churcliill's  door,  towards  which  he  was 
directing  his  steps. 

As  he  entered,  he  met  Mr.  Churchill,  just 
taking  leave  of  an  elderly  lady  and  gentleman 
in  black,  whom  he  recognised  as  the  travellers 
in  the  old  chaise.  Mr.  Churchill  looked  a 
little  flushed  and  disturbed,  and  bade  his  guests 
farewell  with  a  roiistraiiied  air.  On  seeing 
Kavanagh,  he  saluted  him,  and  called  him  by 
name,  whereupon  the  lady  pursed  up  her 
mouth,  and,  after  a  quick  glance,  turned  away 
her  face ;  and  the  gentleman  passed  with  a 
lofty  look,  in  which,  curiosity,  reproof,  and 
pious  indignation  were  strangely  mingled. 
They  got  into  the  chaise,  with  some  such 
feelings  ns  Noah  and  bis  wife  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  on  entering  the  ark ;  the  whip 
descended  upon  the  old  horse  with  unusuu 
vigour,  accompanied  by  a  jerk  of  the  reins 
that  caused  him  to  say  within  himself,  “  What 
is  the  matter  now  ?”  He  then  moved  off  at 
at  his  usual  pace,  and  with  that  peculiar 
motion  of  the  hind  legs  which  Kavanagh  had 
perceived  in  the  morning. 

Kavanagh  found  his  friend  not  a  little  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  evidently  by  the  conversation  of 
the  departed  guests. 

“  That  old  gentleman,”  said  Mr.  Churchill, 
“  is  your  predecessor,  Mr.  Pendexter.  Ho 
thinks  we  are  in  a  bad  way  since  he  left  us. 
He  considers  your  liberality  as  nothing  better 
than  rank  Arianism  and  infidelity.  The  fact 
is,  the  old  gentleman  is  a  little  soured ;  the 
vinous  fermentation  in  his  veins  is  now  over, 
and  the  acetous  has  commenced.” 

Kavanagh  smiled,  but  made  no  answer. 

“  I,  of  course,  defended  you  stoutly,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Churchill ;  “  but  if  he  goes  about 
the  village  sowing  such  seed,  there  will  be  tares 
growing  with  the  whe.it.” 

“  I  have  no  fears,”  said  Kavanagh,  quietly. 

I  Mr.  Churchill’s  apprehensions  were  ot. 
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however,  gronndless ;  for  in  the  conrse  of  the 
week  it  came  out  that  doubts,  surmises,  and 
suspicions  of  Kavana^'s  orthodoxy  were 
springing  up  in  many  weak  but  worthy  minds. 
And  it  was  ever  after  observed,  that,  whenever 
that  fatal,  apocalyptic  white  horse  and  antedi¬ 
luvian  chaise  appeared  in  town,  many  parish¬ 
ioners  were  harassed  with  doubts  and  perplexed 
witli  theoloncal  difficulties  and  uncertainties. 

Nevertheless,  the  main  current  of  opinion 
was  with  him ;  and  the  parish  showed  their 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  zeal  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  by  requesting  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait 
to  a  great  artist  from  the  city,  who  was  passing 
the  summer  months  in  the  village  for  recrea¬ 
tion,  using  his  pencil  only  on  rarest  occasions 
and  as  a  particular  favour.  To  this  martyrdom 
the  meek  Kavanagh  submitted  without  a  mur¬ 
mur.  During  the  progress  of  this  work  of  art, 
he  vras  seldom  left  alone;  some  one  of  his 
parishioners  was  there  to  enliven  him ;  and  most 
frequently  it  was  Miss  Martha  Amelia  Hawkins, 
who  had  become  very  devout  of  late,  being 
zealous  in  the  Sundav  School,  and  requesting 
her  relative  not  to  walk  between  churches  any 
more.  She  took  a  very  lively  interest  in  the 
portrait,  and  favoured  with  mauy  suggestions 
the  distinguished  artist,  who  found  it  difficult 
to  obtain  an  expression  which  would  satisfy  the 
parish,  some  wishing  to  have  it  grave,  if  not 
severe,  and  others  with  “  Mr.  Kavanagh’s  pecu¬ 
liar  smile.”  Kavanagh  himself  was  quite  in¬ 
different  about  the  matter,  .and  met  his  fate  with 
Christian  fortitude,  in  a  white  cravat  and  sacer¬ 
dotal  robes,  with  one  hand  hanging  down  from 
the  back  of  his  chair,  and  the  other  holding  a 
large  book,  with  the  fore-finger  betneen  its 
leaves,  reminding  Mr.  Churchill  of  Milo  with 
his  fingers  in  the  oak.  The  expression  of  the 
face  was  exceedingly  bland  and  resigned ;  per¬ 
haps  a  little  wanting  in  strength,  but  on  the 
whole  satisfactory  to  the  parish.  So  was  the 
artist’s  price  ;  nay,  it  was  even  held  by  some 
persons  to  be  cheap,  considering  the  quantity 
of  back-ground  he  had  pot  in. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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We  have  again  to  regret  the  receipt  of  so  many 
(ittte  essays.  The  larger  portion  of  the  compe¬ 
titors  this  month  have  not  allowed  themselves 
space  to  work  in ;  and  thus  have  thrown  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  lists.  Several  essays  under  the 
following  signatures  evince  considerable  thought 
and  excellence,  but  they  are  too  brief:— Diana 
Vesnon,  M.  a.  F..  Datuoht,  Adelaide.  A.  D., 
Lizzie.  Little  Rotu,  Annie  Ladsie,  Mas.  P., 
S.  S.  F.,  Annie  Haevet,  Annette.  The  essays 
of  A.  S.,  Rebecca,  and  Madeleine  we  read  with 
pleasure;  those  of  Simplex,  Nellt.  and  Eliza  S. 
are  highly  creditable;  those  of  S.  H.  A.,  Anne, 
Daist,  and  Mabt  L.  are  all  good  and  kindly, 
Fannt  O.’s  paper  is  very  good ;  it  is  a  pity  sh^ 
too,  wrote  so  briefly.  The  Essay  of  M.  H  airived 
too  late.  PuELLA  and  Louise  are  to  be  compli¬ 
mented— a  certificate  is  awarded  to  each ;  but  the 
former  sends  no  address. 

The  prize  is  awarded  to  Lilt,  whose  essay, 
though  also  rather  of  the  brief  order,  is  written  in 
a  compendious  style  we  are  always  prepared  to 
admire. 


A  Deep  Speino.— On  Lake  Prairie,  Iowa,  there 
is  a  spring  the  bottom  of  which  no  piuminet  lias 
ever  yet  sounded.  It  has  a  false  (lottom  about 
three  feet  from  its  surface,  through  which,  if  a 
heavy  twenty-foot  polebe  thrust,  it  will  sink  under 
the  sand  composing  this  crust-like  layer,  and,  in 
a  moment  alter  its  disappearance,  will  bound  up 
again  on  the  surface.  An  Indian  legend  has  it, 
that  on  a  quiet,  full-moon  night,  the  flreat  .Spirit 
led  the  wicked  ones  of  a  certain  tribe  thither ;  and 
when  they  saw  tlie  glorious  beauty  of  the  crystal 
water,  they  thought  to  bathe  themselves  in  the 
moon  kissed  fountain,  and  therefore  plunged  into 
the  spring,  but  sank  to  rise  no  more.  Ever  after¬ 
wards.  runs  the  story,  the  manes  of  tliese  evil  un¬ 
fortunates  have  troubled  the  bottomless  waters ; 
and  to  this  day  they  agitate  the  deceptive  bosom 
of  the  beautiful  though  dangerous  spring. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  CHARITY. 

“  He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  to 
the  Lord,  and  He  will  repay  him.”  There  are 
few  words  the  meaning  of  which  has  lieen  more 
perverted  or  misunderstood  in  latter  times  than 
the  word  “  Charity.”  The  careless,  thought¬ 
less,  but  good-natured  worldling,  fancies  it  con¬ 
sists  in  giving  money  indiscriminately  to  the 
nearest  or  the  most  importunate  heggar ;  and 
having  done  so,  complacently  imagines  that  one 
of  the  most  frequently-urged  precepts  of  our 
Lord  has  been  nobly  fulfilled.  It  is  said  that 
in  the  metropolis  alone  upwards  of  a  million 
pounds  are  annually  disbursed  in  this  w.iy.  If 
those  who  give  it  could  see  to  what  vile  uses  it 
is  put,  in  what  scenes  of  vice  and  iinmorali^ 
it  is  8|)cnt,  their  self-satisfaction  would  be  much 
diminished ;  nay,  they  would  shudder  at  the 
fearful  responsibility  for  crime  which  their 
careless  liber.olity  had  entailed  upon  them,  and 
would  hesitate  ere  they  purchased  again  with 
their  loose  silver  or  copper  the  spurious  plea¬ 
sure  of  having  got  rid  of  a  troublesome  or  uu- 
sightly  applicant. 

Others,  who  would  be  horrified  if  called 
worldlings,  hut  who  may  not  inaptly  be  termed 
the  Pliarisees  of  the  New  liuw,  adhering  to  the 
Mter  of  the  Apostle  Paul’s  beautiful  lesson, 
decry  all  almsgiving,  declare  that  Charity  con¬ 
sists  wholly  in  tlie  love  of  Ood,  and  affirm  that 
none  arc  obliged  to  seek  for  aid  but  the  lazy, 
the  improvident,  or  those  otherwise  unworthy 
of  help.  They  forget  that  the  love  of  God  is 
incompatible  with  hatred  of,  or  rather  indif¬ 
ference  to,  their  neighbour ;  and  suppose  if 
they  pay  their  poor-rates  regularly,  that  all 
duty  to  their  poorer  brethren  is  amply  per¬ 
formed. 
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’to  both  thru  cImws  “th«  Pleasara*  of 
Qttrit;”  are  unknown.  They  are  alike  seldah 
aad  mUtokrn  ;  and  tliongh  perehonce  once  in 
kthouaand  times  the  careless  giver  may  relieve 
awedhy  object,  in  the  other  nine  hundred  and 
sinety-nine  cases  the  gift  is  bestowed  on  an 
il^stor,  and  it  is  not  tueA  Charity  that  “  He 
nul  repay.” 

There  is  another  class  of  penons  who  give, 
and  give  largely,  wliose  alms  aie  well  bestowed 
wd  judiciously  applied,  and  who  derive  consi- 
dKablc  satisfaction  from  the  contemplatiou  of 
tkeir  goodness,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that 
many  others  know  of  it  also.  Those  are  they 
who  give  in  public,  who  delight  in  seeing  their 
names  down  on  a  subscription-list  near  to  those 
of  some  titled  persons,  and  in  equalling,  if  not 
eieeeding,  their  contributions.  The  pride  of 
snch  persons  in  being  charitable  is  unqurstion- 
sUe ;  but  the  pure  pleasure  of  Charity  they 
know  nothing  of.  And  though  their  money  is 
almost  always  well  spent,  yet  as  it  is  not  given 
with  a  pure  motive,  their  reward  must  be  more 
than  doubtful ;  for  “  He  who  knoweth  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts”  knows  that  if  a  subscrip¬ 
tion-list  were  not  pubUshed,  the  fifty  would 
often  bo  five  pounds,  and  oftener  nothing. 

Those  who  really  enjoy  “  the  Pleasures  of 
Charity”  are  not  few,  and  arc  fortunately 
confined  to  no  class,  comprising  in  their  glo¬ 
rious  circle  individu^  of  every  station,  from 
the  noblest  in  the  land  to  the  beggar  herself ; 
for  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  poor 
creature  who  has  but  just  received  an  alms  w  ill 
share  it  with  a  friend  still  poorer,  or  perhaps 
unable  to  seek  for  it  herself. 

The  rich  give  from  their  abundance,  grace¬ 
fully  and  kindly.  It  has  been  uiged  that  be¬ 
cause  they  have  no  trouble  in  giving,  tiierefore 
tliey  have  no  merit,  but  this  is  very  unfair ; 
for  when  they  give  judiciously,  and  when,  as 
many  of  them  do,  they  seek  out  those  who  are 
unwilling  nnd  asiiamed  to  intrude  their  wants, 
and  when  they  accompany  their  gifts  with  those 
kind  acts  and  gracious  words  which  make  them 
doubly  valuable,  then  indeed  do  they  taste  the 
neble  “Pleasures  of  Charity,”  then  do  they 
obey  in  the  strictest  sense  the  command  of  the 
Saviour,  the  precept  of  the  wise  man,  the 
lesson  of  the  apostle. 

The  poor  give  little  neighbourly  helps,  kind 
words,  time,  often  as  valualde  to  them  as  money ; 
give,  too,  all  unronscious  of  the  greatness  of 
the  act.  A  flower  brought  in  from  the  fields 
to  a  sick  neighimur,  a  Uttle  dainty  from  the 
market,  got,  perhaps,  in  exchange  for  a  few 
eggs  carried  thither,  a  cup  of  gruel  made,  or 
a  peevish  child  nurs^  for  an  hour;  these  are 
the  Charities  cf  the  Poor,  and  surely  such  acts 
bestow  pleasure  ineffable;  and  verily  aud  indeed 
will  have  their  reward. 


The  middle  cUsses,  those  in  respeetable  po¬ 
sition  but  with  limit^  means,  who  nobly  deny 
themselves  an  innocent  and  long-desired  grati¬ 
fication  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  the  cost 
of  it  on  some  deserving  object,  those  are  they 
who  taste  in  the  fullest  sense  tlie  Pleasures  of 
Charily ;  for,  while  their  deeds  are  unknown 
nnd  unpublished,  their  appreciation  of  the  plea¬ 
sure  they  forego  is  imrhaps  oil  the  keener  for 
their  self-denial.  Thougli  it  may  be  said  that 
they  only  exchange  one  pleasure  for  another, 
yet  we  all  know  that  that  which  we  have  de¬ 
sired  but  not  enjoyed  always  seems  mure  satis¬ 
fying  than  that  whicli  we  are  in  pr^ssiou  of. 
Other  kindnesses,  too,  they  practise  in  a  greater 
degree  than  is  possible  for  those-  greatly  above 
or  much  below  them.  The  former  are  pre¬ 
cluded  by  their  station,  the  latter  by  their  mani¬ 
fold  occupations,  from  bestow  ing  that  entire  and 
devoted  attention  to  their  sick  friends  usually 
shown  by  the  middle  classes ;  for  where  shall 
we  find  such  unwearied  nurses  lu  the  mothers, 
wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  nf  this  rank  P  '  At¬ 
tendance  on  our  own  immediate  relatives  may 
not  come  strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  word 
Cliarity ;  but  how  often  does  the  peevish  fret- 
fulness  of  an  invalid,  or  the  fatal  nature  of  their 
malady,  exercise  their  attendants  in  the  daily 
observance  of  every  domestic  virtue :  patience, 
fortitude,  resignation.  Charity,  all  ore  called 
forth,  nnd  are  seldom  found  wanting. 

The  kindly  attentions  of  the  young  to  aged 
friends  in  reading  fur  them,  chatting  cheerf^y 
to  them  on  subjects  very  interesting  to  the  old 
|)eople,  but  very  vapid  to  the  young,  in  listen¬ 
ing  with  attention  to  their  little  tales  of  old  or 
complaints  of  present  times,  these  are  Charities 
of  daily  and  hourly  occurrence,  and  if  the  per¬ 
formance  of  them  does  not  afford  any  very  great 
pleasure  at  the  moment,  the  reflection  that  we 
have  given  gratification  to  others  must  prove 
grateful  and  pleasing  hereafter. 

All  cannot  enjoy  the  supreme  satisfaction 
which  the  consciousness  of  their  noble  deeds 
must  afford  to  Florence  Nightingale  and  her 
devoted  band,  but  few  are  so  isolated  or  so  poor 
os  to  he  debarred  from  offering  some  kind  at¬ 
tention  to  an  aged  or  ailing  friend. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  safely  assume  that, 
even  in  a  mere  worldly  sense,  the  pleasure  to 
be  obtained  from  contributing  to  increase  the 
happiness  or  assuage  the  cares  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  is  much  greater  than  that  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  any  mere  personal  gratification,  and 
if  we  look,  as  we  ought,  to  a  higher  aim,  we 
can  only  finish  as  we  have  begun,  by  saying 
that  “  He  who  liath  pity  on  the  jioor  lendeth 
to  the  Lord,  and  that  which  he  hath  given  He 
will  repay.” 

Lilt. 
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THREE  LEAVES. 

I. 

Milan,  m  Mar),  1811. 

Oji  the  second  of  May,  at  eight  in  the 
ereniug,  1  arrived  at  this  place.  My  road 
brought  me  first  to  the  cathedral.  The  slender 
sickle  of  the  new  moon  hang  in  tlie  violet 
expanse ;  the  western  sky  was  yet  crimson 
with  the  last  rays  of  the  sun ;  a  range  of 
lamps  just  light^,  threw  a  red  glare  on  the 
streets.  I  stood  long  absorbed  in  mute  ad¬ 
miration.  Suddenly  two  figures  stepped  out 
from  the  shadow  of  a  large  pillar ;  they  were, 
like  myself,  in  travelling  gear.  As  they  were 
passing,  1  licard  familiar  voices,  and  sprang 
forward  to  greet  Hermann  and  Adolph,  two 
intimate  friends,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
several  years. 

We  repaired  to  the  nearest  rir/?,  and  took 
seats  at  a  table  near  the  door,  to  enjoy  the 
fresh  breath  of  evening.  While  the  lights 
flared  in  the  breeze,  and  flasks  of  the  Lom¬ 
bardy  champagne— the  foaming  wine  of  Asti 
— stood  before  us,  each  told  what  had  befallen 
him  sinee  the  current  of  time  had  carried  us 
in  different  directions  after  our  last  separation. 
Necessity  had  sundered  us,  not  only  from  each 
other,  but  from  our  fatherland.  My  friends 
were  just  from  the  Tyrol ;  they  had  visited 
the  ever-memorable  scene  of  that  holt)  strife 
which  tliose  true-hearted  sons  of  the  mountains, 
trusting  in  justice  human  and  divine,  main¬ 
tained  against  the  overbearing  power  of 
prance.  Our  conversation,  more  earnest  than 
was  altogether  prudent,  naturally  turned  to 
these  events,  so  interesting  to  the  lieart  of  the 
patriot.  “  We  visited  also,”  said  Adolph, 
“the  dwelling  of  Hofer — that  noble  hero. 
Let  me  read  you” — here  he  drew  out  his 
tablets  and  turned  to  me — “a  poem  which  I 
composed  on  this  sacred  spot.”  Here  he  re.ad 
mo  some  verses  on  Andreas  llofer’s  dwelling, 
a  co)iy  of  which  I  took,  and  placed  in  my 
pocket-book. 

We  remained  in  conversation  till  midnight, 
when  the  people  came  back  from  the  theatre ; 
then  separated  with  promises  of  seeing  each 
other  again.  I  had  gone  but  a  few  hundred 
steps  on  the  way  to  my  lodgings,  when  I 
bee  i.ne  aware  that  the  heavy  jingling  tread  of 
a  Ercnch  gend'arme  was  closely  following  me. 
To  see  if  I  was  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  I 
suddenly  turned,  and  crossed  towards  a  side 
street.  He  followed.  I  glanced  at  him ;  he 
seized  me  by  the  arm.  “  Monsieur,  yonr  pocket- 
book,”  said  he.  I  gave  it  up.  “  i'ollow  me.” 
1  obeyed.  I  now  understood  nil. 

He  led  me  to  a  lofty  old  building,  which  I 


had  never  before  seen ;  a  huge  door,  fastened 
with  heavy  bolts,  was  opened :  within  were 
French  soldiers  on  guard.  My  conductor 
spoke  a  few  words  to  the  officer,  apart.  1  wu 
then  led  away  by  two  soldiers,  preceded  by  a 
turnkey  with  a  lamp.  We  mounted  some 
steps,  then  psued  through  a  dark  gallery. 
The  turnkey  stopped  at  a  ^r  strongly  secur^ 
with  iron  bars,  and  1  found  myself  in  a  narrow 
cell,  ventilated  only  by  a  small  grated  window, 
through  which  glimmered  a  ray  of  starlight. 
The  gend'arme  entered  after  me,  and  I  was 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  search.  My  papers 
were  all  taken  away,  but  my  watch  and  purse 
were  courteously  handed  baok. 

For-  an  hour  or  more  I  lay  on  the  straw 
mattit)g,  and  pictured  to  myself  the  horrors  of 
my  fate.  Only  twenty-one,  and  full  of  hope ; 
re.ady  to  serve  and  save  my  country,  to  perform 
great  deeds !  What  was  now  before  me  P 
Was  I  ever  again  to  see  my  parents,  my  sisters, 
my  beloved  P  A  prisoner,  perhaps  to  be  led 
forth  to-morrow  to  kneel  on  the  ground,  and 
receive  the  bullets  of  the  soldiers,  for  my  love 
to  my  native  laud.  Thoughts  on  these  snb- 
jects  filled  my  tortured  brain.  But  suddenly 
my  attention  was  arrested;  the  stillness  of 
night  was  broken  by  a  tone  of  melody  so  soft, 
so  exquisite,  so  melancholy,  that  it  pierced  my 
inmost  heart,  and  tears  sprang  to  my  eyes. 
W'as  it  a  songP  No ;  there  was  no  voice,  but 
a  melody  such  as  was  never  heard  before! 
It  was  the  sound  of  a  violin ! 

How  shall  I  describe  that  music  P  Sunk  in 
despair  as  I  was — the  dungeon,  the  galleys, 
death  before  my  eves — it  raised  me  to  the 
height  of  rapture;  it  filled  me  with  the  joy  of 
freedom,  and  yet,  strangest  of  all,  with  feelings 
solemn  and  profound!  On  the  silence  of 
night  it  stole  like  magic;  the  light  breeze 
wafted  it  through  the  bars  of  my  window; 
clear,  softly  swelling,  like  the  sigh  of  the 
mourner ;  plaintive  and  imploring,  like 
the  accents  of  love ;  gently  yielding,  like  the 
timid  bride ;  that  wondrous  harmony  took 
possession  of  ray  care-fraught  soul.  Then  the 
player,  ns  it  seemed,  improvised  airs  on  his 
instrument;  now  glided  the  tones  along  ;  now 
he  rose  into  energy  and  power,  now  melted  in 
the  most  seducing  melody ;  yet  the  notes  were 
ever  clear,  as  if  they  had  b  *cii  drops  of  pearl. 
After  these  rhapsodical  strains,  he  jiassed,  by  a 
strange  but  charming  transition,  into  a  melody 
of  wonderful  pathos.  Never  can  I  forget  the 
effect  of  this  music,  so  sweet  and  exquisite,  yet 
full  of  sadness;  now  swelling  into  silvery 
richness,  now  dying  gently  away.  It  was 
like  the  melancholy  plaint  of  an  imprisoned 
king.  The  thouglit  entered  my  bosom — how 
much  liave  those  who  are  better  than  we  oft 
to  suffer ! — and  in  the  midst  of  misfortune  I 
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kit  •  calmness  and  a  trust  which  I  could  nerer 
have  obtained  throu);h  the  pleadings  of  reason. 
The  player  continued  his  music,  and  I  knew 
lotwliether  to  wonder  most  at  his  compositions 
or  his  execution.  He  seemed  at  length  under 
the  influence  of  inspiration ;  his  music  was  full 
of  Are ;  he  passed  into  stranger  combinations, 
into  bolder  and  wilder  flights,  yet  surpassing 
harmony  was  in  all ;  and  he  appeared  to  create 
dificulties  only  to  triumph  over  them.  Friends 
who  read  my  journal,  you  urill  say,  perhaps, 
the  imagination  of  the  prisoner  deceived  him. 
No,  I  have  myself  played  the  violin  (I  do  it 
sow  DO  more),  and  could  never  have  conceived 
aught  like  what  I  heard.  The  music  at  last 
ceased,  but  it  lingered  unforgr^ten  in  my  soul 
—ay,  I  lon^  more  to  hear  it  again  than  to 
recover  freedom. 

It  was  day ;  I  heard  the  beating  of  a  drnm  ; 

I  climbed  to  my  window  and  looked  out.  A 
company  of  soldiers  marched  into  the  court ; 
three  prisoners  stood  in  front  of  them.  At  a 
sign  from  the  officer,  tliey  marched  away.  The 
jailer  opened  my  door;  I  asked  him  about 
them.  “  In  an  hour,”  he  replied,  “  they  are  to 
die ;  they  are  suspected  of  treason — of  having 
favoured  the  insurrection  among  the  Tyrolese.” 

These  words  were  my  death-warrant.  I 
heard  them  shuddering,  but  with  composure. 
The  jailer  continued,  “  It  is  now  the  hour  when 
the  ]iri8oncrs  are  allowed  to  take  the  air  in  the 
court.  Will  you  go  down  ?” 

We  went.  Leaning  against  a  pillar,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  sun,  which  had  just  risen,  1  ob¬ 
served  a  young  man  about  twenty-five,  who 
seemed  worn  out  with  sufl'ering.  He  was  p.ale 
and  emaciated ;  his  eyes  were  sunken  ;  a  pro¬ 
minent,  bent  nose,  a  high  forehead,  black 
masses  of  hair,  and  a  long  beard,  gave  him  a 
wild  appearance.  But  the  expression  of  deep 
sorrow  in  the  sharp  lines  of  his  chiselled  mouth, 
and  his  pale,  attenuated  cheeks,  imparted  a 
touching  interest  to  his  face.  I  looked  long  at 
this  singular  person ;  he  seemed  not  to  see  any 
one,  but  continued  to  gaze  upwards  towards 
the  sun.  All  at  once  he  perceived  the  jailer,  and 
hastily  went  to  him.  “  I  intreat  you,”  he  said, 
speaking  earnestly,  in  Italian.  “Can  I  not 
move  yon  P” 

“  No,”  replied  the  old  man  sternly ;  “  yon 
cannot ;  and,  if  you  are  not  quiet  o’  nights,  I 
will  even  cut  your  last  string  fir  you.” 

“This,  then,  is  the  player,”  thought  I ;  and 
1  was  hastening  to  speax  to  him,  when  I  heard 
my  name  pronounced  behind  me.  It  was  the 
genfarme  who  had  arrested  me.  “  Follow  me, 
monsieur,”  he  said  sternly.  I  was  compelled 
to  obey.  Before  the  door  stood  a  coach  ;  wc 
entered,  drove  off,  and  stopped  before  a  hand¬ 
some  house.  My  companion  was  silent  as  the 
grave.  Wc  alighted,  and  he  led  me  up  the 
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steps,  awl  into  the  house.  We  waited  some 
time  in  the  hall.  At  last  the  door  of  a  side- 
room  opened,  and  a  voice  cried,  “  Come  in  1” 
J oyful  surprise  1  I  stood  before  General  K  — , 
who,  four  years  before,  had  been  bron^t 
wounded  to  the  house  of  ray  parents  in  Berlin ; 
and,  although  an  enemy,  had  received  generous 
attention  and  nursing. 

“  My  young  friend,”  he  cried,  gra.sping  my 
hand,  “  how  imprudent  yon  have  been !  Had 
I  not,  by  mere  chance,  occupied  this  post, 
nothing  could  have  saved  you  1  lou  are  free  1” 
“  And  my  friends  P” 

“They  are  also  at  liberty.” 


II. 

Farit,  13M  April,  1814. 

I  received  from  M.  -  the  following 

note ; — 

“  Your  story  of  the  musician  in  the  dungeon, 
and  your  longing  to  bear  him  again,  form  a 
pretty  romance ;  but,  like  other  romances,  it 
savours  strongly  of  imagination.  1  told  it  to 
Lafout  to-day ;  he  laughed,  and  said,  *  1 
pledge  myself  to  cure  this  feverish  enthusiasm ; 
1  must  give  liim  a  violin  concert.’  I  have 
taken  him  at  his  word.  This  evening  his 
promise  is  to  be  fulfilled ;  and,  to  put  yon 
down  completely,  Baillot,  Kreuzer,  and  Rode 
are  also  invited  1  Can  you  desire  more  P  I 
shall  expect  you  this  evening.” 

I  cannot  describe  what  I  felt  at  this  invita¬ 
tion.  Fur  the  last  four  years  I  had  heard  all 
the  violin-players  in  the  different  cities  where 
I  had  been,  yet  nothing  in  the  smallest  degree 
approached  w  hat  I  remembered.  Now  I  was 
to  hear  the  four  most  famous  masters  the 
worhl  knew.  1  trembled  for  my  ideal. 

With  a  beating  heart,  I  found  myself  in  the 
brilliantly-lighted  saloon.  I  thought  of  my 
dungeon  in  Milan,  and  the  melody  that  seemed 
wafted  from  another  sphere. 

The  concert  began.  Lafunt  played  first. 
The  most  perfect  polish,  a  tone  of  silvery 
clearness,  grace  itself,  were  his ;  but  it  was  as 
a  finely  wrought  miniature  beside  the  nameless 
charm  of  that  glorious  picture  before  my  mind’s 
vision.  Next  I  heard  Kreuzer.  Brilliant  as 
a  string  of  diamonds  were  hi8p.-issages,  full  and 
clear  were  his  tones,  and  of  surpassing  boldness 
and  stren^h ;  hut  his  w.as  the  brilliancy  of 
pure  metal,  or  of  jewels — not  the  living  beam 
that  penetrates  the  soul. 

Baillot  now  came  forward.  Tlic  full, 
energetic  harmony  he  drew  from  the  instm- 
mrnt,  roused  memory  in  niy  breast.  A  noble 
fire  glowed  in  his  work ;  he  ruled  like  a 
monarch  over  the  realm  of  sound.  But  my 
prisoner  ruled  like  a  god ! 

At  last  appeared  Bode.  His  noble,  ex- 
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pressive  features,  his  air  of  fcraceful,  mauly  dig¬ 
nity,  influenced  me  in  his  favour.  Ele  began. 
I  started  involuntarily;  he  brought  back  to 
me  powerfully  tlie  recollection  of  the  player 
who  had  so  deeply  moved  my  heart.  His 
representation  appeared  like  the  sculptured 
image  that  pictures  forth  the  very  form  of  a 
loved  being.  The  same  fervour  breathed  in 
his  music,  the  same  fire,  restrained  by  kindred 
power.  At  the  moment,  1  almost  fancied  he 
equalled  the  mysterious  stranger;  but,  as  he 
proceeded,  1  felt  that  what  seemed  in  him  so 
wonderful,  so  finished  an  effort,  would  have 
been  accomplished  at  once,  and  with  ease,  by 
my  nrisoner 

Thus  I  felt  during  the  remainder  of  the  con¬ 
cert.  After  it  was  over,  M.  -  introduced 

me  to  the  celebrated  artists.  Courtesy  required 
that  I  should  praise  their  performance — and 
who  would  not  have  praised  it?  Of  my 
prisoner  1  was  silent;  but  Lafont,  to  whom 

M. - had  told  the  story,  began  himself  to 

question  me.  I  endeavoured  to  avoid  speaking 
on  the  subject,  in  vain ;  at  last,  1  related  the 
occurrence.  All  except  Bode  smiled ;  and, 
when  I  mentioned  and  described  some  peculiar 
difficulties  which  I  had  heard  overcome  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  Lafont  exclaimed,  “  Oh, 
yon  are  joking  with  us!”  In  short,  it  was 
plain  tliey  did  not  believe  me.  I  was  vexed, 
and  soon  after  took  my  leave.  Hardly  was  I 
out  of  the  door  when  I  perceived  some  one 
following  me  hastily  ;  it  was  Bode. 

“  Sir,”  said  he,  “  your  narration  has  deeply 
affected  me.  Is  it  true — upon  your  honour  P” 

I  assured  him  it  was. 

“  Yes,”  he  answered,  “  I  believe  you ;  but  1 
am  convinced  there  lives  only  one  man  on 
earth  who  can  be  your  mysterious  prisoner. 
Fifteen  years  since,  when  1  was  a  young  man,  I 
chanced  to  be  in  Genoa.  Going  home  lute 
one  evening,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  violin. 
The  playing  filled  me  with  astonishment.  At 
first  1  could  not  perceive  whence  came  this 
enchanting  music ;  but  I  soon  discovered  the 
performer  to  be  a  youth  hardly  grown  out  of 
Myhood,  who  stood  on  a  garden  wall  not  very 
high;  and,  looking  towards  a  dimly-lighted 
window,  drew  from  his  instrument  those 
heavenly  sounds.  I  stood  rooted  to  the  ground. 
At  that  time  1  was  myself  a  performer ;  but 
never  had  I  dreamed  of  such  mysteries  in 
music  as  were  here  revealed  to  me.  Hidden  in 
the  shadow,  I  remained  listening.  The  moon 
came  from  behind  a  'cloud,  and  shone  full  on 
the  figure  of  the  youthful  player.  His  features 
were  like  those  you  have  described;  but 
softened,  probably,  from  his  extreme  youth. 

”  He  ended  his  playing.  The  window  opened, 
and  a  female  figure  appeared,  and  threw  some- 
hing  down.  An  instant  after,  a  harsh  voice 


cried,  ‘  Traditore,  pel  diavolo  P  At  this  out¬ 
cry,  the  boy  sprang  down  from  the  wall  into  the 
street,  plunged  into  a  side  alley,  and  disappeared 
before  I  could  recover  from  my  surprise.  At 
the  same  time  I  perceived  a  he^  peering  over 
the  wall,  and  oaths  and  menaces  were  poured 
forth  without  stint.  The  light  in  the  window 
was  extinguished.  Evidently  it  was  some 
love  affair.  After  some  minutes,  I  came  out 
from  my  concealment ;  and,  as  I  passed  along 
the  wall,  I  trod  upon  something  which  proved 
a  violin  bow.  The  lad  must  have  lost  it  as  he 
leaped  from  the  wall.  I  have  this  bow  yet;  it 
is  marked  with  a  P.  I  hoped  by  means  of  it 
to  discover  the  young  musician';  but  the 
troubled  state  of  the  times  compelled  me  in  a 
day  or  two  to  leave  the  city.  Since  then  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  my  unknown  artist. 
But  1  owe  him  much.  The  impression  his 
magical  performance  left  with  me  was  deeper 
than  1  could  express;  by  It  1  have  inodelW 
and  improved  my  own.  Yes,  I  am  indebted  to 
this  strange  appearance — this  revelation,  1 
might  call  it— fur  perhaps  the  greatest  part  of 
my  fame !” 

I  heard  this  relation  of  the  great  artist  with 
astonishment,  that  increased  the  more  1  dwelt 
upon  it. 

III. 

Berlin,  30li  3Iarch,  1829. 

After  long  residence  in  the  north,  I  arrived 
here  at  half-past  eight  in  the  evening. 

“What  is  there  at  the  theatre  to-night?” 
said  1  to  the  butler. 

“  Nothing  of  consequence.  But  you  should 
go  to  the  concert,  A  violin  player — ” 

“  I  have  had  enough  of  violin  players.” 

“  But  this  one  is  a  wonder.  The  critic, 
Bellstab,  writes  his  pen  to  the  stump  in  praises 
of  him.  Look  here,  in  the  paper.” 

“  Very  well.  What  is  the  name  of  the  won¬ 
derful  performer  so  praised  by  the  critic  ?” 

“  His  name?  1  will  tell  you  in  a  moment. 
It  has  just  escaped  me.  An  Italian — ” 

“  An  Italian  P” 

“  Yes.  It  begins  with  a  P.” 

“  A  P.,  eh  ?  1  will  go  to  the  concert.  Where 
shall  I  find  a  ticket  ?” 

“Over  the  way.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
procure  any  now  elsewhere.” 

I  hastened  to  get  one.  ' 

The  concert  hall  was  so  crowded  tliat  1 
could  not  get  in,  but  was  forced  to  remain 
outside  with  many  others.  The  tutti  of  the 
last  composition  was  ended;  the  solo— a  pol- 
lacca — began. 

“  'Tie  he,  or  none !”  cried  I.  “  But  what  a 
miracle  I  Do  two  play,  or  three  ?  That  I 
have  never  heard!  I  will  not  trust  my  car! 
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If  1  might  hut  see  him — only  one  look !  In 
vain ;  the  crowd  presses  the  do<>r  too  closely ! 
I  will,  at  least,  lose  not  one  note.” 

The  performer  ceased.  A  thunderburst  of 
applause  shook  the  building.  I  pressed 
forward,  and  strove  to  get  a  sight  of  him ; 
others,  equally  eager,  pushed  before  me;  I 
was  again  disappointed.  What  thoughts 
swelled  in  my  heart!  I  waited  with  im¬ 
patience  to  hear  him  begin  once  more.  At 

last - .  “  Now  he  plays  on  the  G  string,” 

said  some  one  near  me.  He  began.  Is  it 
possible  P  That  was  the  very  melody  I  heard 
in  prison. 

I  forced  ray  way  forward  throngh  the  mul¬ 
titude.  I  saw  once  more  the  pale,  melancholy 
brow,  the  sunken  eyes,  the  long  dark  hair,  the 
same  feeble  aspect  of  the  whole  person.  It 
was  n* !  The  myste^  of  nineteen  years  was 
«t  length  solved.  The  stranger  who  had 
illed  my  youthful  breast  with  feelings  wonder¬ 
ful,  unutterable ;  who  had  ceaselessly  accom¬ 
panied  me  since,  like  a  veiled  npparition — 
familiar,  yet  from  which  I  could  nut  tear 
the  covering — stood  before  me.  I  heard,  I 
aw — I’aoaKiNi  I 
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Tna  purple  light  of  sunset 
Is  on  the  glittering  bay. 

On  the  cliff,  and  on  the  inlet. 

Where  the  stranded  shallops  lay  ; 
And  round  her,  like  a  glory. 

The  crimson  shadows  float ; 

The  girl  who  stands  so  musingly 
Beside  the  lonely  boat. 


The  little  children  sported 
Before  her  on  the  strand. 

The  sparkling  billows  rose,  and  broke 
Upon  the  golden  sand. 

She  neither  heard  nor  heeded — 

Her  dark,  sweet,  mournful  eyes 
Fix'd  ever  on  the  tossing  sea. 

Or  on  the  crimson  skies. 

Like  ••  homes  of  silent  prayer,”  her  eyes 
Through  their  long  lashes  shone. 

As  the  even  darkened  round  her, 

And  the  quiet  nighUcame  on. 

Ay,  parted  lips  and  pale  young  brow. 
How  far  awar  the  flight 
Of  heart  and  thought,  fair  dreamer. 

By  the  sounding  sea  to-night ! 


Hard  Scueer  ih  Netted  Embeoideet.— So- 
ruiA  T.— Alter  netting  in  the  usual  way,  in  blue 
silk,  a  piece  sulHciently  large,  commence  darning 
wth  gold  thread  in  the  centre  of  the  screen,  letting 
all  the  threads  run  the  ume  way;  after  which  All 
up  with  green  French  silk  all  the  middle  tints,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  after  which  it  may  be 
mounted  in  the  usual  manner.eitherwith  or  with¬ 
out  a  fringe ;  the  cord  passing  round  should  be  of 
the  same  colour,  to  match  the  centre. 


The  eve  was  closing  darkly 
On  the  tented  Arid  of  fight. 

And  startled  silence  sank  again 
On  the  desecrated  night ; 

The  day’s  long  turmoil  over. 

The  wearied  cannon  still. 

And  the  trumpet  sounding  fitfully 
Upon  the  'leaguer’d  hill. 


Upon  bis  rough  war-pillow 
The  tired  soldier's  laid. 

His  strong  band  resting  nervelessly 
Upon  his  ready  blade. 

The  stem  lip  smiles  in  dreaming. 
And  o'er  the  soften’d  face 
The  loving  thought  is  throwing 
The  slumber's  mystic  grace. 


Perchance  a  prayer  was  breathing 
Far,  far  away  for  him 
Perchance  the  bleuing  that  it  won. 
By  gentle  seraphim 
'Was  whispered  to  the  sleeper. 

To  nerve  his  soul  anew 
In  the  strife  that  he  must  waken  for. 
His  glorious  work  to  do. 


Such  are  the  floating  fancies. 

The  shadow'd  thoughts  I  glean. 
From  the  artist's  graceful  limning 
The  quiet  sea-side  scene. 

Oh,  loving  thought,  and  loving  prayer. 
They  have  a  mystic  power — 

Btrange  wealth  to  bless — strange  might 
to  guard 

Is  in  such  centered  hour. 
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We  every  day  hear  husbands  complaining: 
f  the  time  and  money  expended  by  tlicir 


of  the  time  and  money  expended  by  tlicir 
wives  on  the  duties  of  the  toilette.  As  hap¬ 
piness  is  only  the  comparison  of  an  indifferent 
state  with  one  that  is  worse,  we  will  endeavour 
to  prove  to  them,  by  introducing:  them  into  the 
boudoir  of  a  Koman  lady,  in  the  days  of 
Poppaea  and  Agrippina,  their  superior  good 
fortune  in  not  having  been  born  at  that 
period ;  and  that  the  arts  of  the  toilette,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  increased,  appear,  by  com¬ 
parison,  to  be  reduced,  at  the  present  day,  to  a 
most  commendable  simplicity,  both  in  number 
and  degree. 

A  woman  of  quality,  on  leavingher  bed,  which 
she  usually  did  about  ten  or  eleven  o’clock, 
immediately  repaired  to  her  bath.  After  re¬ 
maining  for  some  time  there,  where  she  was 
carefully  rubbed  with  pumice-stone,  she  came 
forth  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  cotmofes. 
These  cosmotes  were  slaves,  who  possessed 
many  secrets  for  preserving  and  beautifying 
the  skin  and  complexion,  and  who  derived  this 
name  from  the  Greek  word  cosmot,  which 
signifies  beauty ;  their  functions  were  con¬ 
sidered  very  important,  professing  to  include 
hygeian  advantages.  The  moment  she  left  the 
bath,  a  cataplasm,  invented  by  the  Empress 
Poppaea,  was  applied  to  her  face,  which  she 
took  off  only  when  she  went  abroad,  or  on  the 
arrival  of  a  stranger ;  so  that  the  poor  hiis- 
hand  could  seldom  or  never  see  her  features 
uncovered  by  this  mask,  which  she  often  re¬ 
placed  in  the  evening  to  preserve  her  face 
from  contact  with  the  night  air.  As  soon  as 
she  began  her  toilette,  a  slave  removed  the 
medicated  aegis,  and  bathed  her  face  with  a 
sponge  steep^  in  asses’  milk;  then  another, 
according  to  Pliny,  endeavoured  to  impart  to 
the  skin  all  possible  deHcaey  and  freshness,  by 
rubbing  it  with  the  ashes  of  snails,  or  of 
large  ants,  burnt  and  bruised  in  salt ;  with 
honey,  in  which  the  bees  had  been  smothered ; 
with  the  fat  of  a  pullet  mixed  with  onions ;  and 
lastly,  with  the  fat  of  a  swan,  to  which  they 
attributed  the  property  of  removing  wrinkles. 
Her  next  care  was  to  efface  any  red  spots, 
with  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  steeped  in  oil 
of  roses  ;  and  to  remove  freckles  with  a 
scraping  of  sheepskin,  mixed  with  nil  of 
Corsica,  to  which  was  sometimes  added  the 
powder  of  friinkracense.  These  operations 
finished,  a  third  slave  approached,  armed  with 
a  pair  of  pincers,  with  which  she  mercilessly 
extracted  every  superfluous  hair,  however 
minute,  that  she  could  discover  on  the  face 
of  her  mistress. 

To  this  department  of  the  .toilette  sue- 
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cecded  that  of  the  teeth.  When  fresh  spii 
water  was  found  insufiicient  to  cleanse  tb 
they  were  rubbed  with  grated  pumiite-ston 
or  with  marble  dust,  a  method  still  es 
ployed.  One  of  the  women  then  made  i 
of  a  toothpick  of  gold  or  silver ;  but  th 
made  of  porcupine’s  quills  were  the  mu 
esteemed,  as  they  had  not  the  disadva 
of  ii^uring  the  gums.  .The  teeth 
clcan^,  a  third  class  of  slaves  appeared,  t 
colour  the  eyelashes,  eyebrows,  and  hair,  ar 
curding  to  the  age  or  the  taste  of  the 
In  great  families,  it  was  fashionable  to 
Grecian  slaves  for  this  office;  when 
could  not  be  obtained,  natives  of  ether  co\ir 
tries,  to  whom  they  gave  Grecian  nainsi 
These  operations  ended,  a  slave  spread  a  rt 
ponrnde  on  the  lips  of  her  mistress,  to  imps 
to  them  a  finishing  softness  and  bloom, 
the  case  of  chapped  lips,  she  had  previom 
rubbed  them  with  the  inside  of  a  sheeps!<i> 
covered  with  giUl-nut  ointment,  or,  better  stil 
with  the  ttshes  of  a  burnt  mouse  mixed  w' 
fennel-root;  and  lastly,  a  more  favoui 
attendant  had  the  privilege  of  presenting  t 
her  the  costly  round  mirror,  ornamented  wit 
precious  stones,  and  held  by  a  handle  ( 
mother-of-pciirl,  in  which  she  could  snrv 
the  result  of  those  various  elaborate  toil 
which  mirror,  fnm  the  srsalt  of  glass,  wa 
formed  of  a  eowpemte  4f  sewral  metals,  t 
which  an  exqaiisi«e^lisli,vMt  inferior  to  tl 
of  glass,  had  hann  imparted.  Some  of  the 
mirrors,  in hronze,«re  still  preserved;  but  w 
may  proame'.ibat  some  were  also  ferrmed  ( 
gi>ld  ;  siiiee,  ncoording  to  Pliny,  “those  ( 
silver  wire  so  common,  that  thoy 
scarcelymsan  .hut  on  the  toilettes  of  -sht' 
They  were-aoHotimesao  large  as  to  lefloet  t 
whole  pwnon  from  imad  to  foot,  and  the 
probably  wore  fvamodautdsusponded  somew  l 
in  the  fashion  of  o«r  HigtrtiUt;  but  of  t 
size,  they  wore  mo  woOtly,  says  Seneca,  as  t 
exceed  in  price  the  sum  given  by  the  lloma 
senate,  to  dowry  the  daughter  of  Scipio. 

This  rnumeration  of  the  toils,  time,  andooi 
expended  to  accomplish  the  diurnal  eompletio 
of  a  Roman  lady’s  toilette— to  which  man 
partioalars  might  be  added,  and  even 
from  her  milliners  and  mantua-makers’  hi 
ought  for  ever  to  silence  the  murmurs  of  o 
modern  husbands.  Or  if  those  gentlemen 
still  so  unreasonable  as  to  complain,  let  thr 
ask  of  themselves,  what  right  they  have  to 
more  severe  towards  their  gentle 
than  were  Brutus,  Csesar,  or  (Sito  of T _ 
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The  merely  outward  irregularities  of  men  I 
no  mors  proportion  tothe  wholeoftheirdepra 
than  the  particles  of  water  which  are  o«tiis4on 
emitted  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean  do  to 
tide  tliat  rolls  bensatli. 
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THE  GARRET. 

Sarcastic  people  are  woat  to  say  that  poets 
dwell  in  garrets,  and  simple  people  believe  it. 
And  others,  neither  sarcastic  nor  simple,  send 
them  up  alolt  among  tlie  rubbish,  just  because 
they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them  down 
stairs  and  “  among  people,”  and  so  they  class 
them  under  the  head  of  rubbish,  aud  consign 
them  to  that  grand  receptacle  of  dilapidated 
“  has  beens,”  and  despised  “  used  to  bes  ” — 
the  old  garret. 

The  garret  is  to  the  other  apartments  of  the 
homestead  what  the  adverb  is  to  the  pedagogue 
in  parsing :  ererthing  they  do  nut  know  how 
to  dispose  of  is  consigned  to  the  list  of  adverbs. 
And  it  is  fur  this  precise  reason  that  1  love 
garrets ;  because  they  do  contain  the  relics  of 
.the  old  and  the  past — somenira  of  other,  and 
happier,  and  simpler  times. 

They  have  come  to  build  honscs  now-a-days 
'without  garrets.  Impious  innovation  ! 

You  man  of  bronze  and  “  bearded  like  the 
pard,”  who  would  make  people  believe,  if  you 
could,  that  you  never  werea  “toddliu  wee  thing;” 
that  you  never  wore  “  a  ritle-dress,”  or  jingled  a 
raattic  with  iutlnitc  delight ;  that  you  never 
had  a  mother,  and  that  she  uever  became  an 
old  woman,  and  wore  caps  aud  spectacles,  and 
maybe  took  snuff — go  home  once  more,  after 
all  these  years  of  absence,  all  booted  and 
whiskered  and  six  feet  high  as  you  are,  and  let 
us  go  up  the  stairs  together  into  that  old- 
{ssluoned  spacious  garret,  that  extends  from 
gable  to  gable,  with  its  narrow  windows,  with 
a  spider-web  of  a  sash,  through  which  steals 
“a  dim  religious  light”  upon  a  museum  of 
things  unnameable,  that  once  figured  below  stairs, 
but  were  tong  since  crowded  out  by  the  Vandal 
hand  of  these  modern  times. 

The  loose  boards  of  the  floor  rattle  some¬ 
what  as  they  used  to  do — don’t  they? — when 
bencatli  your  little  pattering  feet  they  clattered 
aforetime,  when  of  a  rainy  day,  “mother,” 
wearied  with  many-tongued  importunity, 
granted  the  “let  us  go  up  garret  aud  play.” 
And  play  P  Precious  little  of  “  play  ”  have  you 
had  since.  I’ll  warrant,  with  your  looks  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  your  dreamings  of  ambition. 

Here  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  garret. 
The  old  box — shall  we  rummapre  it  P  Old  files 
of  newspapers,  dusty,  yellow,  a  little  tattered  ! 
'Tis  the  Evening  Courier.  How  familiar 
the  type  looks!  How  it  reminds  you  of  old 
times,  when  you  looked  over  the  edge  of  the 
table  with  the  letters  or  papers  for  father. 

Hive  deeper  into  the  box.  There  I  A  bundle 
•—up  it  comes,  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  Old  al¬ 
manacs,  by  all  that  is  memorable  I  Almanacs, 
thin-leaved  ledgers  of  time,  going  back  to— let 
us  see  how  far ;  184—,  1&3— ,  182—,  before 


our  time — 180 — ,  when  our  mothers  were  chil¬ 
dren. 

There,  yon  have  hit  your  head  against  that 
beam.  Time  was  when  you  ran  to  and  fro  be¬ 
neath  it,  but  you  arc  nearer  to  it  uow,  by  more 
than  “  the  altitude  of  a  copine.”  That  beam 
is  strewn  with  forgotten  papers  of  seeds  for 
next  year’s  sowing ;  a  distaff,  with  some  few  shreds 
of  flax  remaining,  is  thrust  in  a  crevice  of  the 
rafters  overhead ;  and  tucked  away  close  under 
the  eaves  is  “  the  little  wheel,”  that  used  to 
stand  by  the  fire  in  times  long  gone.  Its  sweet 
low  song  has  ceased;  and  perhaps— jierhaps 
she  drew  those  flaxen  threads — but  never  mind, 
you  remember  the  line,  don’t  you  P 
Her  wheel  at  rest,  the  matron  charms  no  more. 

Well,  let  that  pass.  Do  you  see  that  little 
craft  careened  in  tliat  dark  corner  ?  It  was  the 
only  casket  in  the  house  oner,  and  contained  a 
mother’s  jewels.  The  old  cradle,  for  all  the 
world  I  And  you  occupied  it  once :  ny,  great 
as  you  are,  it  was  your  worhl  once ;  and  over  it, 
the  only  horizon  you  beheld,  bent  the  heaven 
of  a  mother’s  eyes,  as  you  rocked  in  that  little 
barque  of  love,  on  the  hither  shore  of  Time- 
fas:  by  a  mother’s  love  to  a  mother’s  heart. 

And  there,  attached  to  two  rafters,  are  the 
fragments  of  an  untwisted  rope.  Ho  you  re¬ 
member  it,  and  what  it  wiis  for,  and  who  fastened 
it  there?  ’Twas  the  children’s  swing.  Tom  are 
here,  indeed,  but  where  are  Nelly  and  Charley  ? 
There  hangs  his  little  cap  by  that  window,  and 
there  the  little  red  frock  she  used  to  wear.  A 
crown  is  re.sting  on  his  brow,  and  her  robes 
are  spotless  in  the  better  land. 

How  TO  Dreaii.— Soon  after  tlic  late  Sir 
William  Johnson  had  been  appointed  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  Aiiicrieu,  he  wrote 
to  England  for  some  suits  of  clothes,  richly 
laced.  When  they  arrivtal  at  Sir  William’s, 
Hendrick,  King  of  the  flic  nations  of  Mohawks, 
was  present,  and  particularly  ttdinireil  them,  but 
without  saying  anything  to  Sir'Willinm  at  that 
time.  In  a  tew  days,  Hendrick  called  on  Sir 
William,  and  aciuainted  him  that  he  had  had  a 
dream.  On  Sir  William  Inquiring  what  it  was, 
he  told  him  that  he  had  dreamed  that  he  had 
given  him  one  of  those  suits  which  he  had  lately 
received  from  over  the  great  wat<  r.  Sir  W illiam 
took  tlie  hint,  and  immediately  presented  him 
with  one  of  the  richest  suits.  Hendrick,  highly 
gratified  with  the  generosity  of  Sir  William, 
returned.  Sir  William,  some  time  after  this, 
happening  to  be  in  comp.any  with  Hendrick, 
told  him  that  he  also  had  had  a  dream.  Hen¬ 
drick  being  very  solicitous  to  know  n  hat  it  was. 
Sir  William  informed  him  he  had  dreamed  that 
he,  Hendrick,  had  made  him  a  present  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  tract  of  land  tthe  most  valuable  on  the 
Mohawk  river)  of  about  five  thousiuid  acres. 
Hendrick  presented  him  with  the  land  imme¬ 
diately.  with  this  shrewd  remark :  “  Now,  Sir 
William,  I  will  never  dream  with  you  again,  you 
dream  too  hard  forme.”  The  above  tractor  land 
is  called  to  this  hour,  Sir  “  William's  Dreaming 
Land.” 
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THE  OLD  TIMES  AND  THE  NEW, 

Walking  “  up  the  road  ”  by  the  woods  the 
utlier  evening,  the  music  of  the  village,  prac¬ 
tising  in  the  old  school-house,  came  floating 
out  into  the  darkness  around  me,  and  they  were 
all  new  tunes  and  strange  tunes  but  one.  And 
that  one ! — it  was  not  sung  as  I  have  heard  it, 
but  it  awakened  a  train  of  long-buried  memo¬ 
ries,  that  rose  to  me  even  as  they  were,  ere  the 
cemetery  of  the  soul  had  a  tomb  in  it. 

It  was  sweet  old  Corinth  they  were  singing 
—strains  I  have  seldom  heard  since  tlie  rose- 
oolour  of  life  was  blanched ;  and  I  was,  in  a 
moment,  back  again  to  the  old  village  church, 
and  it  was  a  summer  afternoon,  and  the  yellow 
sunbeams  were  streaming  through  the  west  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  silver  hair  of  the  old  Doctor  who 
always  sat  near  the  pulpit  was  turned  to  gold 
in  its  light,  and  the  minister,  who,  we  used  to 
think,  could  never  die,  so  good  was  he,  had  con¬ 
cluded  “  application  ”  and  “  exhortation,”  and 
the  village  choir  were  singing  the  last  iiymn, 
and  the  tune  was  Corinth. 

It  is  years — wc  dare  not  think  how  many — 
since  then,  and  “  the  prayers  of  David,  the  son 
of  Jesse,  are  ended,"  and  the  choir  is  scattered 
and  gone.  The  girl  with  blue  eyes  that  sang 
alto,  and  the  girl  with  black  eyes  that  sang  air ; 
the  eyes  of  the  one  were  like  a  clear  June 
heaven  at  night,  and  those  of  the  other  like  the 
same  heaven  at  noon.  They  both  became  wives, 
and  both  mothers,  and  they  both  died.  Who 
shall  say  they  are  not  singing  Corinth  still, 
where  Sabbaths  never  wane,  and  congregations 
never  break  upP  There  they  sat.  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath,  by  the  square  column  at  the  right  of 
the  “  leader,”  and  to  our  young  eyes  they  were 
passing  beautiful,  and  to  our  young  ears  their 
tones  were  the  very  “  soul  of  music.”  That 
column  bears  still  their  pencilled  names  as  they 
wrote  them  in  those  days  in  life's  June,  183 — , 
«re  dreams  of  change  had  o’ercome  their  spirits 
like  a  summer  cloud. 

Alas  !  that  with  the  qld  singers,  most  of  the 
sweet  old  tunes  have  died  upon  the  air ;  but 
they  linger  in  memory,  and  they  shall  yet  be 
sung  again  in  the  sweet  re-union  of  song  that 
shaU  t^e  place  by  and  by,  in  a  hall  whose 
columns  are  beams  of  morning  light,  whose  ceil¬ 
ing  is  pure  pearl,  whose  floors  are  ^1  gold,  and 
where  hair  never  turns  silvery,  and  hearts  never 
grow  old.  Then  she  that  sang  alto,  and  she 
that  sang  air,  will  be  in  their  places  once  more; 
for  what  could  the  choir  do  without  them  f 

I  hope  you  also  remember  such  times.  1 
hope  you  also  remember  the  village  church, 
and  the  choir,  and  the  minister,  and  how  they 
used  to  do  then,  and  all  about  it.  And  what 
.wouldn’t  you  and  I  give  to  he  set  back  into  the 
middle  of  one  of  those  long  Sunday  afternoons. 


in  one  of  those  old-fashioned  square  pews,  witk 
our  feet  swinging  about  eight  or  ten  incha 
above  the  floor,  mother  on  one  side,  father  on 
the  other ;  the  singers  on  the  high  scats,  awis 
back;  the  minister  come, and  all  ready?  Doii 
yon  remember  the  pulpit?  A  queer  thing, 
shaped  like  a  swallow’s  nest,  and  fastened  like 
a  swallow’s  nest  to  the  wall,  about  midway  bs. 
tween  floor  and  ceiling.  Or  perhaps  it  was  t 
great,  square,  two-storey  device,  with  the  archi. 
lecture  of  a  wheat -bin.  I’ll  wager  a  “concorA 
ance  ”  it  was  one  or  the  other.  •  And  what 
wouldn’t  you  give  to  have  the  faith  in  one  maa 
that  you  had  in  that  old-fashioned  minister? 
Were  you  afraid  of  thunder  ?  and  don’t  yoi 
recollect  when  father  asked  him  home  because 
it  was  likely  to  rain  ?  and  it  did  rain,  and  the 
thuufler  jarred  the  tangled  sunbeams  out  of  the 
cloud,  how  safe  you  fmt  because  the  minister 
was  there  ?  Ah  I  a  child’s  sweet  faith  was 
made  before  Franklin  dreamed  of  fixing  bayonet 
against  the  tempest.  And  do  you  remember 
the  day  he  died,  and  how  you  wondered  so  good 
a  man  could  die  ? — how  it  shook  your  confidence 
in  the  permanence  of  earthly  things,  and  made 
you  sad  and  fearful,  and  gave  you  something  ta 
think  of  when  the  folks  thought  you  asleep  ? 

And  don’t  you  remember  how  the  grey  heads 
were  sprinkled  among  the  congregation  of 
tresses,  “  brown  in  the  shadow,  golden  in  the 
sun,”  like  the  first  snow-flakes  of  November? 
Well,  they  are  not  there  now.  There  has  beet 
a  sun  or  so  too  many,  and  melted  them  all  away, 
Old  Churchwarden  ^-and-so,  who  used  to  ^ 
under  the  beautiful  great  window,  now  sits  ol 
the  bank  of  the  great  river  that  runs  hard  by 
the  Throne.  Who  can  doubt  it?  He  had  a 
heart  open  as  the  day  to  melting  charity ;  he 
sang  a  little  too  nasal  then,  we  remember,  but 
he  has  a  “  new  song”  and  a  new  harp  now. 

Those  were  the  good  old  times,  and  sacred 
be  their  memory  for  ever  I 
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Onk  of  the  most  wonderful  tales  of  travel  we 
have  ever  seen  is  narrated  in  Hue’s  “  Travels  ii 
Tartary,”  a  book  which  in  every  respect  appears 
most  trustworthy,  and  written  hy  a  man  who 
would  seem  not  at  all  likely  to  be  imposed  on. 
It  is  to  the  following  effect. 

The  Buddhists  of  Tartary  have  a  tradition 
that  about  the  year  1367  a  wonderful  child 
w.as  horn — with  a  white  beard,  and  a  face  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  greatest  majesty.  There  was 
nothing  childlike  about  his  manuers ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  light  he  was  capable  of 
expressing  himself  with  clearness  and  precision 
in  the  language  of  his  tribe.  He  spoke  little; 
however,  but  what  he  did  say  was  marked  witk 
wisdom. 
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At  the  age  of  three,  Tiong  Kaha  (that  was 
tkii  strange  child’s  nainel  resolved  to  renounce 
Ike  world,  and  embrace  the  religious  life.  His 
■other,  full  of  respect  for  her  son’s  resolution, 
herself  shaved  his  head,  and  threw  his  long 
lowing  hair  outside  the  tent.  From  this  hair 
there  forthwith  sprang  a  tree,  the  wood  of 
which  gave  forth  an  exquisite  perfume,  and 
each  1^  of  which  bore  engraved,  or  rather 

Cl,  on  its  surface  letters  in  the  sacred 
age  of  Thibet.  Tsong  Kaba  went  into 
retirement  as  a  hermit,  met  there  with  a  holy 


and  wise  man,  came  back  to  the  world,  and 
became  a  great  reformer  of  the  Buddhist 
rel^on. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Tsong  Kaba  did 
exist,  whatever  sort  of  child  he  may  have  been> 
But  what  of  the  tree?  This  tree,  Mr.  Hue 
tells  us,  actually  exists.  He  saw  it.  “We 
had  heard  of  it,”  he  says,  “too  often  during 
our  journey  not  to  feel  eager  to  visit  it.  At 
the  top  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  Lamisary 
(a  kind  of  Buddhist  monastery)  stands,  is  a 
great  square  inclosure,  formed  of  brick  walls. 


UAV  or  Tua  tree  or  tsm  tuoi  sako  Iraqis. 


Upon  entering  this,  we  were  able  to  examine 
st  leisure  the  marvellous  tree,  some  of  the 
tranches  of  which  had  already  shown  them- 
■Ives  above  the  wall.  Our  eyes  were  first 
liiected  with  earnest  curiosity  towards  the 
Isaves ;  and  we  were  filled  with  an  absolute 
soosternation  of  astonishment  at  finding  that, 
ia  point  of  fact,  there  were  upon  each  of  the 
Isaves  well-formed  Thibetian  letters,  all  of  a 
green  colour,  some  darker,  some  lighter,  than 
the  leaf  itself.  Our  first  impression  was  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  Llamas  ;  but 
sfter  a  minute  examination  of  every  detail,  we 
could  not  discover  the  least  deception.  The 
characters  all  appeared  to  us  portions  of  the 
leaf  itself,  equally  with  its  veins  and  nerves. 
The  position  was  not  the  same  in  all ;  in  one 
leaf  they  (the  letters)  would  be  at  the  top  of 
the  leaf;  in  another,  in  the  middle ;  in  a  third 
at  the  base,  or  at  the  side.  The  younger 
leaves  showed  the  characters  only  in  a  partial 
date  of  formation.  The  bark  of  the  tree  and 
its  branches,  which  resemble  that  of  the  plane- 
tree,  arc  also  covered  with  these  characters. 
When  you  remove  a  piece  of  old  bark,  the 
juung  bark  under  it  exhibits  the  indistinct  out¬ 
lines  of  letters  in  an  imperfect  state ;  and  what 
is  very  singular,  these  new  characters  are  not 
infrequently  different  from  those  they  replace. 
We  examined  everything  with  the  closest  atten¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  detect  some  evidence  of  t  rickery ; 
Wt  we  could  discover  nothing  of  the  sort ;  and 


the  perspiration  absolutely  trickled  down  our 
faces  under  the  influence  of  the  sensations 
which  this  most  amazing  spectacle  created. 
More  profound  intellects  than  ours  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  able  to  supply  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  mysteries  of  this  singular  tree  ;  but 
as  to  us,  we  altogether  give  it  up.  Our  readers, 
probably,  may  smile  at  our  ignorance ;  but  we 
care  not,  so  that  the  sincerity  and  truth  of  our 
statement  be  not  suspected. 

“The  Tree  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Images 
seems  to  us  to  be  of  great  age.  Its  trunk, 
which  three  men  could  scarcely  embrace  with 
outstretched  arms,  is  not  more  than  eight  feet 
high ;  the  branches,  instead  of  shooting  up, 
spread  out  in  the  shape  of  a  plume  of  feathers, 
and  are  extremely  bushy ;  few  of  them  are 
dead.  The  leaves  are  always  green ;  and  the 
wood,  which  is  of  a  reddish  tint,  has  an  ex^i- 
site  odour,  something  like  cinnamon.  The 
Llamas  informed  us  that  in  summer  the  tree 
produces  large  red  flowers  of  an  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful  character.  They  informed  us  also  that 
nowhere  else  exists  such  another  tree ;  and 
though  various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
propagate  it  by  seeds  and  cuttings,  they  have 
all  been  fruitless.” 

A  dome  of  silver,  presented  by  a  Chines* 
emperor,  surmounts  this  extraordinary  Tree  of 
Ten  Thousand  Images ;  a  leaf  of  which  we 
have  engraved  from  Messrs.  Ingram  and  Cooke’s 
I  edition  of  Hue’s  “  I'ravels.” 
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LOVE  AND  DUTY. 

The  moon  looked  down  upon  no  fairer  si^ht 
than  Effie  May,  and  as  she  lay  sleeping  on  her 
little  couch,  that  fair  summer  night.  So  thought 
her  mother,  as  she  glided  gently  in,  to  give  her 
a  silent  good-night  blessing.  The  bright  flush 
of  youth,  and  hope  was  on  hiT  cheek.  Her 
long  dark  hair  lay  in  masses  about  her  neck 
and  shoulders;  a  smile  played  upon  the  red 
lips,  and  the  mother  bent  low  to  catch  the 
indistinct  murmur.  She  starts,  at  the  whispered 
name,  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung  her;  and  as 
the  little  snowy  hand  is  tossed  restlessly  u[)on 
the  coverlid,  she  secs  glittering  in  the  moon¬ 
beams,  on  that  childish  finger,  the  golden  signet 
of  betrothal.  Sleep  sought  in  vain  to  woo  the 
eyes  of  the  mother  that  night.  Reproachfully 
she  asked  herself,  *•  How  could  I  have  been  so 
blind?  (but  then  Effie  has  seemed  to  me  only 
a  child !)  Hut  he !  oh,  no;  the  lein'-cup  will  be 
my  child’s  rival;  it  must  not  be.”  Effie  was 
wilful,  and  Mrs.  May  knew  she  must  be  cau¬ 
tiously  delt  with ;  but  she  knew  also  that  no 
mother  need  despair,  who  possesses  the  afl'ection 
of  her  child. 

Effie’s  violet  eyes  opened  to  greet  the  first 
ray  of  the  morning  snn,  as  he  peeped  into  her 
room.  Slic  stood  at  the  little  mirror,  gathering 
up,  with  those  small  hands,  the  rich  tresses  so 
imp.atient  of  confinement.  How  could  she  fail 
to  know  that  she  was  fair? — she  read  it  in 
every  face  she  met ;  but  there  was  one  (and  she 
was  hast.’iiing  to  meet  him)  whose  eyes  had 
noted,  with  a  lover’s  pride,  every  shining  ringlet, 
and  azure  vein,  and  flitting  blush ;  his  words 
were  soft  and  low,  and  skilfully  chosen,  and 
sweeter  than  music  to  her  ear ;  and  so  she 
tied,  with  a  careless  grace,  the  little  straw  hat 
under  her  dimpled  chin;  .and  fresh,  and  sweet, 
and  guileless  as  the  daisy  that  bent  beneath 
her  foot,  she  tripped  lightly  on  to  the  old 
trysting-place  by  the  willows. 

Stay  !  a  liand  is  laid  lightly  upon  her  arm, 
and  the  pleading  voice  of  a  mother  arrests  that 
springing  step. 

“  Effie,  dear,  sit  down  with  me  on  this  old 
garden  scat;  give  up  your  walk  for  this  morn¬ 
ing;  I  slept  but  indifferently  last  night,  and 
morning  finds  me  languid  and  depressed.” 

A  shadow  passed  over  Effic’s  face  ;  the  little 
eheny  lips  pouted,  and  a  rebellions  feeling  was 
busy  at  her  heart ;  but  one  look  in  her  mother’s 
pale  face  decided  her,  and,  untying  the  strings 
of  her  hat,  she  leaned  lier  head  caressingly 
upon  her  mother’s  shoulder. 

“You  are  ill,  dear  mother;  you  are  irou- 
hled;"  and  she  looked  inquiringly  up  into  her 
face. 

“  Listen  to  me,  Effie,  I  have  a  story  to  tell 
you  of  myself.  When  I  was  about  your  age. 


I  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  young  man, 
by  the  name  of  Adolph.  He  had  been  but  i 
short  time  in  the  village,  but  long  enough 
to  win  the  hearts  of  half  the  young  giik 
from  their  rustic  admirers.  Handsome,  franli; 
and  social,  he  found  himself  everywhere  a 
favourite.  He  would  sit  by  me  for  hours,  read* 
ing  our  favourite  authors ;  and  side  by  side,  vre 
rambled  through  all  the  lovely  paths  with 
wliich  our  lovely  village  abounded.  Jly  parentr 
knew  nothing  to  bis  disadvantage,  and  wen 
equally  cliariiied  as  myself  with  his  cultivated 
refinement  of  manner,  and  the  indefinabli 
interest  with  which  ho  invested  every  topi^ 
grave  or  pr.ty,  which  it  suited  his  mood  to 
discuss.  Before  1  knew  it,  my  heart  was  no 
longer  in  my  own  keeping.  One  afternoon,  ho 
calicti  to  accompany  me  upon  a  little  cxcursioi 
we  had  planned  together.  As  he  came  up  the 
gravel  walk,  I  noticed  that  his  fine  hair  was  is 
disorder;  a  pang,  keen  as  death,  shot  through 
my  heart,  when  he  approached  me,  with  reeling, 
unsteady  step,  and  stammering  tongue.  1 
could  not  speak.  The  chill  of  death  gathered 
round  my  heart.  I  fainted.  AVhen  1  recovered, 
he  was  gone,  and  my  mother’s  face  w.as  bending 
over  me,  moist  with  tears.  Her  w  oman’s  heart 
knew  all  th.at  wiis  p.assing  in  mine.  She  pressed 
her  lips  to  my  forehead,  and  only  said, 

‘  God  strengthen  you  to  choose  the  right,  my 
child.’ 

“  I  could  not  look  upon  lier  sorrowful  eves, 
or  the  pleading  face  of  my  grey-haired  father, 
and  trust  myself  again  to  the  witchery  of  that 
voice  and  smile.  A  letter  came  to  me;  I  dared 
not  read  it.  (Alas !  my  heart  pleaded  too 
eloquently,  even  then,  for  his  return.)  I  return¬ 
ed  it  unopened ;  my  father  and  motlier  devotef 
themselves  to  lighten  the  load  that  lay  upon  my 
heart ;  but  tbe  perfume  of  a  flower,  a  remem¬ 
bered  strain  of  music,  a  struggling  moonbeatOi 
would  bring  back  old  memories,  w  ith  a  crushinj 
bitterness  that  swept  all  before  it  for  thi 
moment. 

“But  my  father’s  h.and  lingered  on  my  head 
with  a  blessing,  and  my  mother’s  voice  had  tht 
sweetness  of  an  angel’s,  as  it  fell  upon  my  earl 

“Time  passed  on,  and  I  had  conquered  myself 
Your  father  saw  me,  and  proposed  for  my  hand; 
my  parents  left  me  free  to  choose,  and  Effi^ 
dear,  are  we  not  happi)  T' 

“  Oh,  mother,”  said  Effie  (then  looking 
sorrowfully  in  her  face),  “  did  you  never  set 
Adoliih  again  ?” 

“Do  you  remember,  my  child,  the  summer 
evening  we  sat  upon  tlie  piazza,  when  a  dustyt 
travel-stained  man  came  up  the  steps,  and 
begged  for ‘a  supper?’  Do  you  recollect  hB' 
bloated,  disfigured  face  ?  Effie,  that  wa* 
Adolph. 

“Not  that  icreci  of  a  man,  mother?**  said 
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ESr,  coTering  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  na  if 
to  shut  him  out  from  her  sight. 

"Yes;  that  was  all  that  remained  of  that 
^rious  intellect,  and  of  that  fbrm  made 
after  Ood's  own  image.  I  looked  around  upon 
my  happy  home,  then  upon  your  nohle  father — 
then — uiion  Aim,  and,’’  (taking  Etfie’s  little 
hand  and  pointing  to  the  ri»y  that  encircled  it,) 
“iu  your  ear,  my  daughter,  I  now  breathe  my 
■other's  prayer  for  me — Godhelpyou  to  choose 
tie  right!" 

The  bright  head  of  Effie  sank  upon  her 
■otlier’s  breast,  and  with  a  gush  of  tears  she 
hew  the  golden  circlet  from  her  finger,  and 
flaced  it  in  her  mother's  hand. 

“God  bless  you,  ray  child,”  said  the  happy 
■other,  as  she  led  her  hack  to  the  quiet 
home. 


TIME  INDICTED. 

What  anindictmentcould  be  “found”  against 
rime,  if  only  he  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
nortals !  “  Count”  after  “ count” — how  they 
■  I'liw  one  another  ! 

Time  has  robbed  youth  of  its  step  of  light- 
less,  and  its  locks  of  gold,  and  its  bounding 
heart  of  bliss,  lie  has  lifted  heaven  away 
'  iim  ns,  ns  we  have  stood  up  in  the  full  stature 
if  men ;  for  to  this  the  poet  testified  w  hen  he 

It  gives  me  little  joy. 

To  think  I’m  farther  off  from  heaven 
Than  wlieii  1  was  a  boy. 

lie  has  robbed  manhood  of  its  form  erect,  its 
-tgle  look,  and  its  soldier  tread.  He  has 
•  I'cii  beauty,  line  after  line,  and  light  after 
ight,  from  the  lips,  the  cheek,  the  brow  of 

'iieliness. 

He  has  chilled  the  warmest  pulses,  dimmed 
he  brightest  visions,*  paralysed  the  strongest 
'and  that  ever  throbbed  with  sympathetic  pain, 
or  swept  tile  dismal  horizon  of  human  sorrow, 
r  struck  for  God  and  the  right. 

He  has  effaced  the  inscriptions  that  love  and 
irtriury  have  traced. 

He  has  shrivelled  and  obliterated  our  parch* 
aents. 

He  has  strnck  from  the  roll  names  t'.iat  were 
‘  orn  to  a  good  hope  of  immortality. 

He  has  crumbled  the  walls  of  our  old  liome- 
■ieads. 

He  has  “changed”  tlie  faces  of  our  old 
Wends. 

He  has  made  life  too  long  for  our  hopes,  bnt 
too  brief  for  our  deeds. 

He  has  substituted  the  new  for  the  old ;  the 
thing.s  of  to-day  for  the  things  of  yesterday  and 
(or  ever. 


THE  REVERIE. 

Thv  setting  sun,  in  glow  and  gleam. 

Is  flooding  all  the  vale — 

The  plane-trees  on  the  sloping  hill. 

The  cottage  in  the  dale — 

The  streamlet  dashing  o’er  the  stones. 
The  flowers  drooping  o’er  it ; 

And  the  crimson’d  lattice  window. 

With  the  jasmine  wreath’d  before  it. 

And  brightest  falls  that  rosy  blush 
Upon  the  dreamer  there— 

The  maiden,  with  her  folded  hands, 
Smooth  brow,  and  braided  hair. 

Gay  glows  the  merry  ingle-sidc, 

G.ay  gleams  the  sanded  floor ; 

And  there  she  leans,  all  thought  and  rest, 
Against  the  open  door. 

The  stillness  of  the  eventide 
Is  in  the  solemn  skies  ; 

Its  hush  is  on  her  parted  lips. 

And  on  her  downcast  eyes. 

And  over  that  fair  rounded  check 
Quick  flushes  come  and  go. 

As  summer  breezes  darken 
The  brooklet’s  murmuring  flow. 

The  brooding  of  a  happy  thought. 

The  shadow  of  a  smile ; 

The  quietness  of  jicrfect  trust 
Is  on  her  all  the  while. 

No  passion  strife  has  title  there, 

TIic  placid  heart  to  stir ; 

There  is  no  trial  iu  the  Now 
Nor  bitter  Past  for  her. 

And  the  Puture  smiles  before  her. 

And  her  hopes  all  golden  seem ; 

Idfe  seldom  gives  such  peace  as  this — 
Pair  maiden,  dream  tliy  dream. 

Dream  on,  while  for  thy  tranedd  ear. 
Sweet  nature’s  sounds  are  coming ; 

And  all  unconsciously  thou  reap’st 
The  beauty  of  the  gloaming. 

Dream  on,  while  ia  the  radiant  west. 

The  shadows  change  and  die. 

And  the  evening  star  creeps  gently 
To  watch  thee  from  the  sky. 

Dream  on,  beneath  the  holy  light 
Of  love,  and  trust,  and  bliss ; 

Dream  on — ’tis  only  youth  can  give 
A  vision  sweet  as  this. 

And  I,  for  whom  the  gate  is  closed. 

Will  wish  tlwt  life  may  seem 

As  sunny  and  as  rich  in  flowers. 

As  lovely  as — Uiy  dream.  Katie. 
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ENTHU8IA.8M  and  fine  weather  hare  been 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  visit  of  Napoleon 
the  Third  and  the  Empress  Eugenie  have  set 
London  in  a  little  furor,  and  the  mart  of  the 
world  has  given  itself  up  to  martial  speeches, 
martial  memories,  and  martial  banners.  On 
Monday,  the  16th  of  April,  the  “  Napoleon  of 
Peace”  invaded  England  at  the  head  of  his 
pacific  principles,  accompanied  b;  his  Empress, 
and  his  horses.  It  was  at  the  railway-station 
humbly  called  Bricklayers’  Arms  that  the  im¬ 
perial  party  debouched  from  Dover;  and, 
after  a  roundabout  drive  to  the  Paddington 
station,  went  on  to  Windsor.  From  this 
time  to  the  time  of  their  departure,  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  went  round  and  round 
in  an  unceasing  circle  of  honours  and  adula¬ 
tions.  Addresses  from  this  city  and  from  that ; 
grand  concerts,  grand  balls,  reviews,  state 
opera  visits,  &c.  Ite.  &c.,  kept  them  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  fatigue  up  to  the  time  of  their 
denwture. 

To  Napoleon  himself,  however,  there  must 
have  been  satisfaction  enough  in  all  this  to 
eompensatc  for  the  fatigue.  As  he  drove 
down  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand  on  Thursday, 
as  he  listened  to  “  Comte  Ory”  at  the  opera- 
house  that  same  evening,  amidst  crowds  of 
the  humblest  and  of  the  highest,  he  must 
have  called  to  mind  with  no  little  triumph 
that  not  many  years  ago  he  was  set  down  by 
every  man  in  those  dissimilar  crowds  as  a 
fanatic  idiot,  and  still  later  as  a  wholesale 
assassin  and  butcher  of  the  peoide.  And  here 
they  were,  packed  and  jammed  together  with 
as  little  ease  as  herrings  might  enjoy  in  a 
barrel  (if  they  were  conscious  of  their  situa¬ 
tion),  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  looking  on  the 
face  of  this  idiot,  and  on  the  face  of  the  woman 
he  took  to  wife.  Here  they  were,  there  they 
were,  Englishmen  who  had  disbursed  them¬ 
selves  of  raineas  for  the  honour  and  satis¬ 
faction  of  having  to  tell  their  neighbours,  and 
hand  down  to  posterity,  that  they  had  clapped 
“  Partant  pour  la  Syrie”  when  it  was  played 
before  this  wholesale  assassin !  Mephistopheles 
never  had  greater  occasion  to  grin ;  and  if  the 
ubiquitous  powers  of  Charles  Kean  had  enabled 
him  to  look  on  the  countenance  of  Charles  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the  moment  he  was 
stepping  into  bed  that  Thursday  night,  the  play 
of  “Faust  and  Marguerite”  would  be  illus¬ 
trated,  on  its  next  presentation,  with  much 
racier  effect. 

Truly,  this  is  a  world  of  chuge  ;  and  no 
one  knows  what  is  to  startle  us  next  in  this 
**  sublunary  wale.”  If  anyone  had  prognos¬ 
ticated  seven  years  ago  the  events  of  this  last 
month ,  he  would  have  been  deemed  too  much 


of  a  madman  to  laugh  at.  And  who  that 
did  see  Charles  Louis  sallying  from  west-end 
lodgings  to  reinforce  the  metropolitan  policw 
force  against  the  rabble  of  Feargus  O’Connot 
—sallying  forth  from  a  west-end  lodging  ii 
the  quality  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  a 
“  cruder to  all  intents  and  purpo$e*  s 
“crusher;”  but  without  that  dignity  which 
the  blue  bob-tail,  the  leather  stock,  the  b^ 
the  hat,  confer — who  that  did  so  see  him 
conld  have  dreamed  that  he  would  soon  bo. 
come  the  most  powerful,  important  (and 
portentous)  man  in  Europe?  Or  that  hi 
whose  invasion  of  Boulogne,  with  that  immor¬ 
tal  menararie-eagle,  had  drawn  upon  him  tht 
scorn  and  laughter  of  the  world,  would  havt 
progressed  through  the  streets  of  London  amidst 
the. shouts  of  the  people,  every  one  of  whoa, 
at  the  same  time,  only  hoped  that  he  was  not 
a  little  TOO  cunning  ? 

And  now  suppose  we  were  to  say  (of  coura 
we  are  not  going  to  do  so)  that,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  in  another  seven  years  the  situatioi 
will  a^n  be  changed  ?  Suppose  we  were  to 
hint  that  Fleet-street  may  hy-and-bye  abhor 
the  tri-colour  with  at  least  as  much  zeal  as  it 
so  recently  displayed  in  its  honour !  Why,  of 
course,  the  idea  would  be  ridiculous.  Ths 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  our  good  ally ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  he  has  carried 
out  his  part  in  the  alliance  in  an  honest, 
faithful,  hearty  manner.  And  it  is  going  to 
last  for  ever.  We  have  attentively  read  his 
“  Life,”  smd  that  is  the  conclusion  we — by  no 
means— come  to.* 

But  perhaps  our  readers  are  more  interested 
in  the  Empress ;  and  certainly  the  ladies  wlie 
crowded  the  windows  wherever  the  imperial 
carriara  passed,  appeared  chiefly  anxious  to 
see  the  “  beautiful  ”  Eugenie.  It  is  our 
belief  that  a  few  of  them  were  disappointed— 
not  as  to  seeing  the  Enipress,  but  as  to  her 
beauty.  She  appears  to  be  a  pretty  little 
woman,  with  a  sufficiently  imperial  eipressiot 
of  features;  and  her  taste  is  undoubted;  bit 
people  did  not  see  the  imposing,  distinguished- 
looking  personage  they  were  led  to  expeet 
Her  dress,  except  on  extra  state  occasions,  was 
verv  simple  and  very  becoming. 

But  our  imperial  visitors  have  departed,  and 
we  arc  liberty  to  return  once  more  to  the  old 
subject  of  excitement — the  war.  After  many 
days  of  wearying  expectation,  somethiii| 
really  has  been  done.  All  those  shells  and  shot, 
all  that  powder  which  exhausted  the  lives  of 

•  A  “  Life  of  Napoleon  the  Third”  has  just 
been  published  by  Partridge  and  Oakey,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row.  It  IS  published  in  a  cheap  fomn 
and  contains  the  details  of  the  .Strasbourg  ana 
Boulogne  adventures,  the  escape  from  Ham,  ths 
presidency,  ooup  d'6tat,  Ac.  &c.,  illustrated  rrom 
his  letters  and  speeches. 
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10  many  men  in  the  transport  from  harbour 
to  camp — have  at  length  been  put  to  some 
sse.  On  the  9th  of  April,  on  a  stormy  morn* 
iag,  the  bombardment  recommenced.  But  the 
weather  was  for  once  favourable  to  us ;  and  the 
find,  blowing  from  the  besienrs’  lines  to  the 
town,  carried  the  smoke  into  the  faces  of  the 
memy’s  artillerymen,  and  embarrassed  their 
aim.  Five  hund^red  guns  were  brought  to  bear 
on  Sebastopol ;  flve  hundred  enormous  engines, 
some  of  them  hurtling  into  the  enemy’s  streets 
other  engines  made  with  more  or  less  skill,  and 
sooting  about  five  pounds  a-picce.  Uf  course 
we  mean  shells.  The  result  of  this  gigantic 
array  of  guns  was  not  so  rapid  or  decisive  as 
■ight  well  have  been  expected.  In  the  old 
Nelson  and  in  the  older  Blake  times,  there 
would  have  been  little  necessity  for  bringing  five 
hundred  guns  before  even  such  a  stronghold. 
These  were  sea-kings  in  the  habit  of  doing 
their  work  at  once  and  in  a  day — at  a  tre¬ 
mendous  cost  of  life,  perhaps,/ortliat  day,  but 
sot  one  half  what  is  squandered  on  the  more 
pleasant  principle  of  spreading  the  cost  (to  use- 
loss  purpose)  over  months  and  seasons,  ilad 
either  of  these  men  carried  the  Englisli  fieet 
into  the  Black  Sea,  there  would  not  have  been  a 
Enssian  town  on  its  borders  at  this  day.  In  war, 
npidity  is  the  great  thing,  and  the  first  loss  the 
gimtest  ^in.  We  challenge  histoiy  to  show 
s  single  instance  of  a  town  luccess/ullv  besieged 
or  Immbarded  from  the  sea  after  half  such 
delay  as  has  occurred  before  Sebastopol.  All 
our  most  brilliant  achievements  have  been  exe- 
euted  and  completed  not  by  “  cautious  ”  gene¬ 
rals  and  admirals.  We  wish  to  heaven  we 
eonld  get  into  our  fieet,  especially,  a  few  such 
rash  fellows  as  Blake  or  Nelson !  Why,  the 
former  was  rash  enough  to  crush  the  nav:U  power 
of  the  greatest  maritime  nation  of  the  age,  to  beat 
signally  three  or  four  splendid  fleets,  and  capture 
or  destroy  tevenUen  h,imdred  ships,  in  less  than 
two  years !  llnw  long  is  it  since  the  present 
war  bwan  ;  and  what  have  our  admirals  done  P 
Santa  (Jruz  was  once  the  strongest  place  in  the 
world,  strong  in  its  position,  strong  in  its  forts, 
strong  in  its  fleets ;  hut  Blake  blew  it  to  pieces 
10  a  single  day,  and  burnt  or  sunk  every  ship 
ia  the  harbour.  There  was  literally  not  a 
whole  plank  left  of  them.  And  what  is  Odessa, 
at  any  rate,  before  the  allied  fleets,  as  compared 
to  Santa  Cruz  before  the  little  clumsy  ships  of 
Blake? 

We  think  that  (primarily)  the  Admiral  of  the 
Black  Sea  fleet  is  responsible  for  our  losses  be¬ 
fore  Sebastopol.  He  could  have  got  into  the 
harbour  after  that  battle  of  the  Alma ;  and,  once 
in  the  harbour,  he  could  have  destroyed  the 
town  with  very  little  help  from  the  armies. 
We  are  oonvincra  Nelson,  or  his  friend  Trou- 
bridjge,  would  have  done  it.  His  loss,  no  doubt. 


would  have  been  enormous ;  but  that  loss  would, 
in  the  end,  have  been  infinite  gain.  There 
would  have  been  at  least  ten  thousand  more 
fathers,  husbands,  sons,  brothers,  alive  now  than 
do  exist.  And  the  probability  is  that  we  should 
have  enjoyed  our  tea  and  sugar,  our  sugar-plums 
and  our  income,  without  additional  taxation. 

As  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  press  to-day,  we 
arc  unable  to  chronicle  the  result  of  the  new 
bombardment.  It  has  been  going  on,  np  to 
the  present  date,  for  some  seven  or  eight  days ; 
and  not  much  progress  seems  to  have  been 
made.  Our  impression  is,  that  our  guns  will 
not  bring  the  city  itself  to  surrender  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  impossible  that  the  ammunition 
of  the  allies  should  hold  out  many  days  over 
eight  j  and  we  expect  they  will  be  satisfied 
with  taking  some  of  the  enemy’s  outworks, 
arming  them,  and  so  turning  them  on  the  town 
on  a  future  day,  when  the  bombardment  shall 
commence  anew. 

It  is  rather  an  absurd  decline  from  a 
girantic  war  to  Mrs.  Kamsbotham ;  but  this 
lady’s  case  has  created  so  much  excitement, 
especially  among  the  weaker  sex,  that  it  is 
really  to  be  ranked  among  the  events  of  the 
month.  It  is  well  known  that  she  abstracted 
(the  word  is  genteel  enough,  isn’t  it  P)  from 
the  shop  of  a  draper  a  pocket  handkerchief  or  so ; 
that  she  was  brought  to  trial  for  it ;  and  that 
she  was  discharged ;  partly  from  the  prevalence 
of  an  idea  that  she  might  not  have  been  in  a 
right  state  of  mind,  and  partly  from  the  fact 
that  to  pilfer  is  rather  a  fashionable  fully  than 
otherwise.  It  was  gravely  asserted  in  the 
Timet  that  most  people  of  any  standing  in 
society  mutt  be  aware  that  it  is  really  a  common, 
a — a — what  shall  we  call  itP — to  go  picking 
and  stealing ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  were  inquired 
into,  it  might  positively  turn  out  to  be  the 
only  method  left  to  the  fair  one,  lapped  in 
luxury,  to  get  up  an  excitement,  to  dispel 
the  distressing  ennui  attendant  on  her  lot  in 
life.  The  practice  is  said  to  arise  from  a  | 

morbid  condition  of  the  mind ;  hut  we  are 
uninformed  as  to  what  malpractice  is  noi  to  be 
attributed  to  the  same  source.  More  import¬ 
ant  still,  no  one  has  yet  apprised  ns  iow 
rich  a  woman  may  be  before  she  hu  a  right  i 

to  sink  into  morbidity  of  the  shoplifting  kind. 

Or,  if  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  physician  may  k 

go  the  extent  of  a  cambric  handkerchief, 
may  the  daughter  of  an  apothecary  ven¬ 
ture  on  boot-laces,  or  a  female  scion  on 
Honiton  or  Brussels?  The  question  is  diffi-  J 

cult;  and  the  line  really  ought  to  be  drawn. 

At  present  it  will  be  safe,  perhaps,  to  take  ' 

Dr.  Kamsbotham’s  fortune  as  the  minimum. 

If  your  husband’s  or  your  father’s  income 
equal  his,  well  and  good;  you  have  a  right, 


so 
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establiithed  by  precedent,  to  be  morbid  wlien- 
erer  you  enter  n  draper’*  (hop.  If  it  doesn’t, 
you  had  better  give  way  to  your  honesty.  We 
shall,  of  course,  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
what  this  minitnum  is,  and  inform  our  readers 
of  the  result  in  a  future  number. 

Apr  il  35. 


SJIH  unit  Jjilistiam. 


Piron,  the  French  author. ha vinj?  bt*cn  taken  up 
bj  the  watchman  of  the  nif^ht  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  was  carried  on  the  follow'iiiK  moniiiiK 
fore  a  lieutenant  of  the  police,  who  haughtily  in- 
terroj^ated  him  concerning  his  businessor  profes¬ 
sion.  ••  I  am  a  poet,  sir,”  sail  Piron.  “Oh I  a 

Ct  are  you?”  said  the  ma;?istrate;  “I  have  a 
ther  wlio  is  a  poet.”  “  Then  we  are  even, "said 
Piron,  *•  for  I  have  a  brother  who  is  a  fool." 

All  vice  stamls  upon  a  precipice.  To  eiiKa^c  in 
any  sinful  course  is  to  run  down  the  hill.  If  wc 
once  let  Uxise  the  propensities  of  our  nature,  we 
cannot  {gather  in  tiie  reins  and  itovernthem  ns  w’e 
please :  it  is  much  easier  not  to  be;$iu  a  bad  course 
than  to  stop  when  bi'Kun. 

It  more  ;:enerally  happens  that  a  difference 
splits  nei>(libourg.  iiistead  of  beinjc  split  by  them. 

Archdeacon  Paley,  in  one  of  iiis  discourse^-, 
touching  upon  tlie  e.'cpenses  brought  upon  hus¬ 
bands  and  fath.^rs  in  the  way  of  cambrics  and 
satins,  says^"  I  never  let  my  women  ( be  it  under¬ 
stood  he  spoke  of  Mrs.  Archdeacon  Paley  and  the 
Misses  Paley),  when  they  shop,  take  credit.  I 
always  mike  them  pay  ready  money,  sir;  ready 
money  is  such  a  clieek  upon  the  inia.;inatiun." 

De  itli  is  like  thu  iderin  two  p.irticulars:  we  are 
alarmed  at  tne  sound  of  it,  and  it  is  formidable 
oi^  from  that  which  preceded  it. 

Tme  heart  of  .a  man,  says  Victor  IIu^.  is  not 
sufflcieutf.tr  a  kite's  dinner,  yet  the  whole  world 
is  not  suffleient  for  if. 

Voltaire  defined  u  nhysician  os  an  unfortunate 
gentleman,  expected  every  di^y  to  perform  a 
miracle^namely,  to  reconcile  health  with  intern* 
perance. 

The  more  ideas  a  man  has  of  other  thing s,  the 
less  he  is  taken  up  w.th  ideas  of  himself. 

A  Scotch  piper  travelling  into  Ireland,  opened 
his  wallet  by  a  woodsi  le,  and  sat  down  to  dinner. 
He  had  no  sooner  s  itd  grace  than  tliree  wolves 
came  about  him.  To  one  he  threw  bread,  to  an¬ 
other  meat,  till  his  provision  was  all  gon.'.  At 
length  he  took  up  his  bag-pipes,  and  began  to 
play;  at  which  the  wolves,  of  course,  ran  away. 
**  The  deUi  faw  me,”  said  Sawmey ;  **  an*  I  had 
kenned  ye  loved  music  sa  wuul,  ye  shuuld  have 
hod  it  bifort  dinner.*’ 

The  foundation  of  content  must  spring  up  in 
the  mind ;  and  they  who  liavc  so  little  knowledge 
of  human  nature  as  toSi‘ekh»ppine.ss  by  chungiiig 
an3(thmg  bu^  their  own  disposition,  will  waste 
[  their  life  in  fruitless  efforts,  and  multiply  Uie 

[  griefs  which  they  purpose  to  remove. 

*  The  first  great  gift  we  can  bestow  on  others  it  a 

good  example. 

Nonseuse  is  gcnoitiUy  applied  to  any  sense  that 
himpens  to  differ  from  our  own. 

He  who  receives  n  gooil  turn  should  never  for- 
t ;  he  who  does  one  sliould  iKVur  reineinbcr  it. 
The  Timtt  of  Marcli  U  .a.lvt'rtiae8  a  *'  purple 
and  black  lady's  bag.  ’  .Mr.  Uamuin  will  Iw  glad 
to  know  whetiier  that  lady  is  '■  to  let"  for  a  seaw>n 
or  (o. 


Cllhigg  bai’l^  Jlnobiitg. 

To  Destrot  Bugs.— Mix  half  a  pint  of  spiri| 
of  turpentine  and  half  a  pint  of  best  spirits  if 
wine;  add,  in  small  pit^ces.  half  an  ounce  of  es% 
phor.  Shake  well  together,  and  apply  witk  i 
brush.  The  following  is  also  excellent 
doming  the  bedstead  thoroughiv,  rub  it  ovt 
With  hog’s  lard.  The  lard  should  b<‘ rubbed  n 
with  a  N^oollen  cloth.  Bugs  will  not  infest  sucki 
biHlstead  for  a  whole  season.  The  resson  for  tbk 
is  the  antipathy  of  insects  for  grease  of  any  kiM. 
The  addition  of  a  little  oil  renders  it  less  dryisg 

How  TO  CuoosE  AND  OoiL  Egos.^TIic  SlA 
w’.iy  to  try  them  is  to  hold  tliein  to  the  ligll, 
forming  a  focus  with  your  hand.  Should  Hi 
shell  be  covered  with  small  dark  spots,  theym 
doubtful,  and  should  be  broken  seiiaratelj  ini 
cup.  If,  however,  in  looking  at  them,  you  seeai 
transparenev  in  the  shells,  you  may  bo  sure  tkg 
arutonly  Ht  to  be  thrown  away.  Tlie  mostew> 
tain  way  is  to  look  at  them  by  the  light  ofi 
candle.  If  quite  fresh,  tiitre  are  no  spots  um 
the  shells, and  they  have  a  brilliant  yellow  tut 
New-laid  eggs  should  not  be  used  until  they  havi 
been  laid  about  e  ght  or  ten  hours ;  for  the  p«t 
which  con.stitutes  the  white  is  not  propiTly  g| 
before  that  time,  and  does  not  obtain  its  delicsii 
flavour.  Three  minutes  are  quite  sutfldent  % 
boil  a  fiill-sisel  egg;  but  if  below  the  avenH* 
sixe,  two  minutes  and  a  half  will  suffice.  Now 
lioileggs  for  salads, sauces,  <>r  any  other  purm 
more  than  ten  minutes;  and  when  done  iilag 
them  in  a  basin  of  cold  water  for  five  minutesk 
cool.  Nothing  is  more  indigestible  than  an 
boiiid  too  hard. 

To  Make  Pastilles.— Take  gun  benxok^ 
three  ounces;  mixiMl  spires,  one  ounce;  niti% 
half  an  ounce;  gum  tmgacanth,  half  an  ounoi; 
well-buiiit  charcoal,  six  ounces.  Soak  tlic  tra» 
canth  in  about  four  ounces  of  rose-water  Sr 
f.irty-eight  hours,  to  which  add  the  nitre  in  pow¬ 
der.  The  benzoin,  spices,  nnd  ch-ircoal  (all  k 
fine  powder),  l>eing  well  mixed,  are  to  be  mail 
into  a  pade  with  the  above;  then  moulded,  aai 
slowly  dried.  If,  in  working,  the  mixture  is  t<» 
stiff,  a  sufficiency  of  water  may  be  used  to  rendir 
it  plastic.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  tbc; 
are  not  subjected  to  heat  during  theprocessof 
drying.  The  odour  of  pivstilles  may  bo  varied  H 
sulistituling  an  equal  portion  of  casearilla  bail 
balsam  of  tolu,  or  other  materials  of  an  od<^ 
feroiis  nature,  in  place  of  the  benzoin. 

To  Bsino  of  Canaeies  by  Hand.— If  tki 
young  birds  are  not  affeciionately  tended  by  thdr 
parents,  and  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  feed  thea 
oy  hand,  remove  them  in  the  nest  when 
da3’8old.  l>ip  the  end  of  a  short  pointed  SM 
int<>  the  food,  and,  having  taken  up  a  small  quM* 
tity,  introduce  it  into  each  of  the  birds*  opM 
mouths.  Continue  this  operation  every  tw» 
hours,  until  the  birds  feed  themse)  ves,  which  ihm 
will  soon  do.  Occasionally  fiold  the  stick  quM, 
and  you  will  observe  that  they  recognise  its 
They  will  peck  at  it;  and  tasting  the  food,  tbif 
will,  like  the  genus  Aomo,  be  apt  scliolars  ■ 
**  finding  the  wav  to  their  month.” 

SnooESTioNs  roE  Safety  is  Thundee-stoeih 
— 8edul<»usly  avoid  all  conductors  of  electric^ 
Do  not  shelter  under  trees,  nor  go  near  them ;  w 
great  migority  of  accidents  arise  fW>m  want  if 
this  precaution.  Do  not  handle  or  be  very  doH 
to  metallic  bodies :  a  servant  cleaning  a  silver  fat 
at  a  window,  during  a  thunder-storm,  the  prog^ 
being  outwards,  was  struck,  but  not  killed ;  i 
young  lady  during  the  same  storm,  sewing  nears 
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niodotv,  was  Uirown  irom  her  seat  and  experi* 
ISOi-d  a  glow.  Tlw  centre  of  ii  room,  if  n  metallic 
Ivtre  U  nut  |>end4nt,  is  safer  than  any  other  part 
sf  the  gnartinent.  It  is  not  safe  to  beltetvvei*n 
tbe  wioaow  and  door,  or  Hreitlace,  where  there  is 
a  current  of  air.  A  bed  is  the  securest  retreat ; 

10  all  ye  who  fear,  and  tail  to  derire  pleasure, 
fdngled  with  awe,  in  Iteholding  this,  the  grandest  i 
of  uaUire's  meteors,  cnsc«>noe  yourselves  wittiin  I 
the  woollen  folds,  and,  sunk  in  your  lowny  couch.  I 
if  ye  cannot  fall  into  a  gentle  slumber,  think  at  i 
losst  tliat  you  enj  ly  comparative  safety.  | 

To  MAKE  0000  Ulackino.— Take  tour  ounces  , 
of  ivory  black,  half-an'ounoe  of  Prussian  blue,  ' 
one  ouuce  of  sweet  oil,  two  ounces  of  treacle,  one  ' 
ounce  of  sulpliateof  iron  (commonly  called  green  ; 
fitriol).  and  a  qu  irt  of  strong  vinegar.  Mix  the 
five  ingredients  well  together,  then  gradually  , 
itirin  the  vim  gar;  bottle  it  off,  and  keep  fk'oin 
dx  to  eight  weeks  before  using.  Some  pevsoiis 
odd  to  the  above,  lialf-an  ounoe  of  oil  of  vitriol 
(lolphuricacid);  but  this,  though  we  admit  that 
k  improves  the  polish,  is  very  pernicious  to  the 

tber  and  stitches. 

ITTERS.— Acconling  to  the  flavour  desired, 
tike  eitlier  of  rum,  brandy,  or  whiskey,  one 
pint ;  gentian  and  quassia  root,  of  tsat'h  three 
ounces;  dried  orange  peel, four  ounces;  carda¬ 
mom  seeds,  lialf-an  ounce ;  allow  the  whole  to 
itsep  for  a  week  or  fortnight.  Finally  strain 
through  muslin,  and  it  is  ready  tor  use.  If  agree¬ 
able  to  the  taste,  h  df  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  or  I 
nutmeg  mav  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients. 

Cider. ~Here  is  a  recipe  worth,  to  fanni  the  . 
prtceof  our  Magaxine  fur  seven  years:-~Take  a 
pint  of  pulverised  otiarcoah  and  put  it  in  a  small  I 
cotton  bag,  then  put  it  in  a  barrel  of  new  cider, ; 
tndUie  cider  will  never  fennent^never  contain 
any  intoxicating  quality,  and  the  longer  it  is  kept ; 
the  more  palatable  it  will  become. 


nick  ^loom  ank  ^arstrg. 


COK  Foa  SCAI,M  AND  nOBNI — OUlolvo  in  ' 
boiling  water  a«  iimoli  Eusoiii  salts  as  ttir.v  will  i 
tsju!  up.  Let  it  get  cool,  bottle  off,  aud  keep  in  | 
Itadiiiess  for  use.  It  will  be  well  to  labed  the  | 
bottle— “ Solution  for  Sealdsniid  Bunts.”  When  | 
so  accident  of  this  kind  occurs,  wet  a  cloth  with 
this  solution,  and  place  it  on  the  ecnlded  (or  I 
bunted)  place.  Do  nut  retnoec  the  cloUi  when  j 


themouture  is  ealuiutted.  hut  keep  it  wet  while 
■till  on.  Continue  this  treatmeitt  for  four  nr  live 
hours ;  and  if  Uie  aecident  is  not  very  eevere,  a 
cure  will  then  be  etfucted.  Jt  is  of  the  utmost 
Tslue,  however,  in  the  severest  oases. 

SixFLirtTT  OF  Dist.— at  twas  an  obaenvatiun  of 
Dr.  Hunter,  that  nioet  people  live  above  par.  and 
this  circumstance  rentlered  the  generality  of  dis- 
stses  and  accidents  more  diflleult  of  cure.  A 
celebrated  idusician  inquiring  of  a  person  who 
was  remarltable  fur  the  hcaltit  he  e^oyed  at  an 
idvanceil  period  uf  liis  life,  what  regimen  he  fol¬ 
lowed,  was  answered,  “  I  make  hut  one  titeal  a 
4sy.”  “  Keep  your  secret ;  if  you  publish  it  to 
the  world,  you  will  utterly  ruin  the  practice  of 
Uedicinc.'’ 

Stammebino.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  tlic  Bos¬ 
ton  Sovdet.v  of  Natwal  History,  Dr.  Warren 
stated  “A  simple,  eosjr,  and  eflectual  cure  of 
stammering.”  It  is,  simply,  at  eviry  i^llable 
pronounced,  to  tap  at  the  same  time  n  itli  the 
anger ;  by  so  doing,  "  tlie  most  inveterate  stam¬ 
merer  will  be  8ur|>risod  to  Ond  tliat  lie  can  pro¬ 
nounce  quite  fluently,  and  by  long  and  constant 
practice,  he  will  pronounce  perfectly  well.” 


Cookern,  ^ickltitg,  unb  ^re.”ftbing. 


RoAer  LoBSTins _ Half-boil  )rnur  lobster;  then 

take  otT  the  shell,  and  while  still  hot,  and  as  ex¬ 
peditiously  ns  {lustilde,  ruli  it  with  hutter,  and 
lay  it  before  a  gooti  fire.  Continue  to  rub  a  little 
bmler  on  the  lobster,  as  it  froths  under  the  beat 
of  the  fire. 

Aunt  Nbixt's  Podding.—”  An  Old  Subscriber” 
says,  “  The  fuUowiiig  is  an  old  family  reciw  for  a 
first-rate  pudaiiig.  Half-pound  each  of  flour, 
ti-eacle,  and  chopped  suet,  the  juice  and  peel  of 
one  lemon,  a  little  candied  lemon,  three  tablc- 
S|ioonfuU  of  cream,  two  eggs.  Mix,  ami  beat  all 
together.  Boil  in  a  basin  (previously  well  but- 
tei^ )  four  hours. 

Sauce  foe  the  above,  if  bequieed.- Mix  with 
a  little  melted  butter,  a  wineglasaful  of  sherry 
and  two  or  tliree  tablespoon fuls  of  apricot  jam. 

PRIZE  PATTERN. 

DXSiaNBD  BT  MISS  U.  BUAND. 

INFANT'S  CROCHET  CAP. 

Evans'  crochet  cotton,  GOl  Penelope  hook,  4. 

19  chain,  d.  c.  into  Sih  loop,  10  ehniii,  missS. 
2  s.  c.,  3  chain,  d.  c.  into  round,  repeat  other  U 
times,  3  chain,  mist  8, 2  s.  c.,nn  11  cliain  at  begin¬ 
ning,  2  eliain.  miss  i,  d.  c.  in  the  3ril  loop,  1  cliain 
to  cross  it,  work  4  d.  c.  into  space  (o),  I  chain,  H 
d.  c.  into  next  space,  repeat  fium  (<i),  other  twiec 

1  chain,  4  d.  c.  into  5th  Bp,acc,  7  chain,  miss  1,  3 
d.  c. ;  rejx'at  tills  until  you  have  otlier  12  stars. 
For  'fnil  row  of  stars,  work  22  chain,  d.  c.  into 
Nth  loop,  10  chain,  miss  5,  2  s.  c.,  3  cliain,  d.  c. 
into  round,  repeat  B  times  ;  3  ehain,  miss  3,  2  s.  c., 

2  ciLaiii,  miss  2.  d.  c.,  work  1  cliain  to  cross,  4  d.  c. 
into  space,  1  chain.  4  d.  c.  into  next  space,  attach 
it  to  tile  middle  of  tlie  8  d.  c.  of  the  nearest  star 
of  last  row,  4  d.  c.  into  same  space,  I  chain,  4  d.c. 
into  next  space,  7  chjiii,  join  to  next  8  d.  c..  miss 
I,  8  d.  c. ;  work  other  IS  stars  the  same  as  the  1st 
row,  commencing  with  19  chain,  and  attach  it  as 
in  pattern.  W ork  another  row  the  same  as  1st, 
ann  attach  it  to  tlie  3iid  row,  make  the  chain  of 

7  loop  at  the  3rd  space  instead  of  the  atb,  then 
H  ork  1  cliain.  8  d.  c.  mto  tlie  other  5  spaces,  then 
All  up  tlie  2ud  row  to  the  6tli  space,  7  chain, 
ut'ucu  it  to  3cd  space  of  star  of  last  row,  mbs  I, 

8  d.  c.,  19  cliain,  1  d.  c.  into  7lh  loop,  work  1  chain 
to.uniss  it,  8  d.  c.  into  ^cc,  A  chain,  join  as  in 
pattern,  miss  1, 8  d.  c.,  S  d.  c.  into  same  space,  (i 
u.c.  down  the  stem,  finish  tlie  remainder  of  tlic 
Ahir  uf  laktaruw,  and  repeat ;  there  are  13  stars  in 
jUus  row.  the  same  as  Ist.  Finish  the  top  of  the 
1st  mw  tile  same  ns  8nl,  only  tliere  is  but  3  d.  c. 
loop  down  the  stem,  as  that  part  is  worked  when 
the  first  half  of  it  it  done.  ’There  is  another  piece 
of  tliis  depth  in  the  cap  goes  round  the  back  of 
the  cup ;  18  stars  is  a  suHicieiit  length. 

Insert  on  of  Roses  and  Small  Leaves. — 1st 
round— 7  cliain,  close  into  a  round,  1  long  into  the 
space,  8  chain,  i-epeat  4  times  mure.  2nd  round- 
1  d.  c.,  9  long,  1  a.  c.,  all  into  the  same  space ;  re¬ 
peat  4  timet.  In  doing  tlie  3i'd  round,  the  chain 
must  be  keiitat  tlie  hack  of  the  stitches  of  2ncl 
round,  7  chain,  pass  11,1  d.  c. ;  repe'at.  4th  round 
—Id.  Cm  11  long,  1  d.  c.,  all  to  be  workcel  in  the  7 
chain  of  last  row;  repeat  4  times  more.  5th 
round— 9  chain,  mbs  13,  always  keep  the  chain  at 
the  back  of  lormcr  round  1  d.  c.  between  the 
d.  c.  of  Inst  round.  Gth  round— 1  d.  c.,  13  long, 
1  d.  c.,  all  in  the  chain  of  last  round;  repeat  4 


UM 
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timef  more  (a).  Work  13  rhain,  d.  c.  into  6th  ume.  only  commenre  with  6  chain  and  flalt 
loop,  work  into  it  fi  chain,  I  Iona,  3  chain.  Join  it  with  S,  douiK  a  d.  c.  in  the  middle  of  the  13  ihih 
to  toe  Mh  lonK  atitch  of  the  thutle,  of  the  roie,  of  the  other  aide,  ai  in  pattern.  There  areld 
1  chain,  8  other  long,  S  chain,  3  long,  3  chain,  3  theae  roaea,  and  6  of  toeae  groupa  of  leaTea,  doei 
long,  8  chain.  8  long,  3  chain,  1  long,  1  d.  c.,  Join  the  torehead  of  the  Cap.  each  i  leavea  in  ieii|A 
it  to  the  middle  of  the  S  chain  at  the  beginning  of  except  the  laat  on  each  aide,  which  haa  6.  Room 
toe  leaf,  repeat  ffom  (a)  other  8  timea,  loin  them  the  head  it  haa  8  roaea  and  8  bunchea  of  learea, 
to  each  other  at  the  let  and  next  to  the  laat  8  For  the  Crown.— 8  chain,  cloae  into  a  roeai 
chain  of  each  leaf;  the  other  aide  ia  done  the  2nd  round— 13  d.  c.  3rd  round— 8  chain,  1  A, 


of  former  row,  4  chain,  1  long,  3  chuin,  1  long,  I 
chain,  1  lon^,  into  nearest  loop,  1  long,  8  chaa, 
1  long,  8  chain,  1  long,  into  next,  4  chain  ;  repeal, 
13th  round— 8  long,  6  chain,  12  long  into  lat,  I 
chain,  6  chain,  1  Tong,  in  last  8  chain,  6  chain 
repeat.  13th  round-double  crochet 
Edging  for  Crown.— lat  round— 8  d.  c.,  4  cbaia, 
miss 4, 3  long,  8  chain,  3  long,  4  chain;  repeat 
2nd  round— 4  chain,  d.  c.  into  each  space,  d.  e. 
into  the  8  chain  and  between  the  long,  A  chaia 
d.  c.  into  toe  same  apace,  4  chain ;  repeat.  3ra 
round— 2  d.  c.  in  the  4  chain  abore  toe  8  d.  c.  of 
lat  row,  4  chain,  miaa  1, 3  d.  c.,  2  d.  c.  into  saint, 
4  rhain,  5  d.c.  under  next  4  chain,  2  d.c.  under 
next  4  chain,  miss  1, 3  d.  c.,  3  d.  c.  into  tame  space, 
4  chain,  mist  1, 8  d.  c,  3  d.  c.  into  tame  apace,  4 
chain,  miaal,8  iLc.,3d.c.intotameapace;  repeal 


into  2nU  loop ;  ,  epeat  A  timea  more.  4tii  roomi— 
d.  c.  on  d.  c.  of  last  round,  4  chain,  2  long,  4 
chain,  3  long,  4  chain;  repeat.  Atli  round— 9 
chain,  d.  c.  into  toe  centre  of  the  4  chain,  between 
the  long  in  last  round ;  repeat  6th  round-  6  d.  c. 
wider  tile  9  chain,  10  chain,  d.  c.  into  the  7to  loop, 
and  work  12  leavea  in  the  same  manner,  and 
attach  them  as  in  the  insertion,  worki.ig  6  d.c. 
between  each.  7to  round— 6  chuin,  1  d.  c.  into 
each  open  all  round.  Rth  round-A  long,  3  chain, 
A  long,  all  under  the  same  open,  4  chain,  1  d.  c.  in 
next  open,  4  chain;  repeat  11  times  more.  9th 
round— 4  long,  3  chain,  4  long,  8  chain,  1  long  on 
d.  c.  of  laat  row,  3  chain,  1  long  on  same  3  chain ; 
reprat  10th  round -8  long,  3  chain.  8  long,  4 
chain,  1  long.  3  chain,  1  long,  8  chain.  1  long,  into 
loop  of  last  row.  11th  round— A  long,  lat  on  Srd 
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BY  HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONaFELLOW. 
(Coiitinucci  from  p.  14.) 


humble  style,  by  Mr.  Bantam,  whose  advertise¬ 
ment  he  had  noticed  on  his  way  to  school  nearly 
a  year  before.  His  own  was  considered  the 
best,  as  a  work  of  art.  The  face  was  cat  out 
entirely ;  the  collar  of  the  coat  velvet ;  the 
shirt-collar  very  high  and  white  ;  and  the  top 
of  his  head  ornamented  with  a  crest  of  hair 
turning  up  in  front,  though  his  own  turned 
down — which  slight  deviation  from  nature  was 
explained  and  justified  by  the  paiuter  as  a 
license  allowable  in  art. 

One  evening,  as  he  was  sitting  down  to  brnn 
for  at  leut  the  hundredth  time  the  great  Be- 


Miamwbile,  things  had  rane  on  very 
quietly  and  monotonously  in  Mr.  Churchill’s 
aaaily.  Only  one  event,  and  that  a  myste¬ 
rious  oue,  had  disturbed  its  sereuity.  It  was  the 
suddeu  disappearance  of  Lucy,  the  pretty  orphan 
firl;  and  as  the  booted  centipede,  who  h^  so 
much  excited  Mr.  Cliurchill’s  curiositv,  disap¬ 
peared  at  the  same  time,  there  was  little  doubt 
that  they  had  gone  away  together.  But  whither 
gone,  and  wherefore,  remained  a  mysteir. 

Mr.  Churchill,  also,  had  had  his  pro&,  and 
those  of  his  wife  and  children,  taken,  in  a  very 
VOL.  IV. 
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mancc — subject  of  so  many  resolves  and  so 
much  remorse,  so  often  determined  upon  but 
never  begun — a  loud  knock  at  the  street  door, 
which  stood  wide  open,  aunonneed  a  visitor. 
Unluckily,  the  study  door  was  likewise  opeu  ; 
and  conse<iaently,  being  in  full  view,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  refuse  himself;  nor,  in  fact, 
would  he  have  done  so,  had  all  the  doors  been 
shut  and  bolted— the  art  of  refusing  one’s  self 
being  at  that  time  but  imperfectly  understood 
in  F.iirmcadow.  Aceerdingly,  the  visitor  was 
shown  in. 

lie  announced  himself  as  Mr.  Hathaway. 
Passing  through  the  vilkif^,  he  could  not  deny 
himself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Mr.  Churehill, 
whom  he  knew  by  his  writings  in  the  aeriodi-  | 
cals,  though  not  personally.  He  wisbe^  more-  ' 
over,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  one  already  ' 
so  fiivourably  known  to  the  literary  world,  in  1 
.a  new  Magakine  he  was  about  to  establish,  in  | 
order  to  raise  the  character  of  American  lite-  I 
rature,  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  'existing  re-  I 
views  and  mag.azines  had  entirely  faiW  to 
accomplish.  A  daily  increasing  want  of  some¬ 
thing  belter  was  felt  by  the  public ;  and  the 
time  bad  come  lor  the  estaklislinicut  of  such  a 
periodical  as  lie  proposed.  After  cxpltiiuing  in 
rather  a  florid  and  eiulx-raiit  manner  bis  plan 
and  prospects,  he  entered  more  at  large  into  the 
subject  of  American  literulnre,  which  it  was 
his  design  to  foster  and  patronise. 

“  I  tliink,  Mr.  Cliurcllill,”  said  he,  “  that  we 
want  a  national  literature  commensurate  with 
our  mountains  and  rivers— commensurate  with 
Niagara,  .and  the  Alleglumies,  and  the  Great 
Lakes !” 

“  Ah !” 

“  We  want  a  national  epic  that  shall  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  size  of  the  country ;  thut  shall  be 
to  all  other  epics  what  llanvarA’s  Panorama  of 
the  Mississippi  is  to  all  other  paintings— the 
largest  in  the  world !” 

“Ah!” 

“  We  want  a  national  drama,  in  which  scope 
enougli  shall  be  given  to  our  gigantic  ideas, 
and  to  the  unparalleled  activity  and  progress  of 
our  people !” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  In  a  word,  we  want  a  national  literature 
altogether  shaggy  and  unshorn,  that  shall  shake 
the  earth,  like  a  herd  of  buffaloes  tbuudering 
over  the  prairies  I” 

“  Precisely,”  interrupted  Mr.  Churchill ;  “  bnt 
excuse  me!  are  vou  not  confounding  tilings 
that  have  no  analogj-  P  Great  has  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  meaning  w  hen  applied  to  a  river,  and 
when  applied  to  a  literature.  Large  and  shal¬ 
low  may  perhaps  be  applied  to  both.  Litera¬ 
ture  is  rather  an  image  of  the  spiritual  world, 
than  of  the  pliyrfcal,  is  it  not?— of  the  in¬ 
ternal,  rather  than  the  external.  Mountains, 


lakes,  and  rivers  are,  after  all,  only  its  sceneiy 
and  decorations,  not  its  substance  and  essence. 
A  man  trill  not  necessarily  be  a  great  poet  be¬ 
cause  he  lives  near  a  great  mountain.  Nor, 
being  a  poet,  will  he  necessarily  write  bettw 
poems  than  another,  becanse  he  lives  nearer 
Nii^ra.” 

I  “But,  Mr.  Churchill,  you  do  not  certainly 
mean  to  deny  the  influence  of  scenery  on  the 
I  mindP” 

“  No,  only  to  deny  that  it  can  create  genius. 
At  best,  it  can  only  develupe  it.  Switzerland 
has  produced  no  extraordinary  poet;  nor,  as 
far  os  1  know,  liave  the  Andes,  or  the  Hima¬ 
laya  moantaiiis,  or  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
in  Africa.” 

“  But,  at  all  events,”  urged  Mr.  Hatliaway, 
“  letMs  hawe  our  literatnre  natiwnnl.  If  it  u 
not  national,  it  is  nothing.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  n  great  deal. 
Nationality  is  a  good  tiling  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  universality  k  better.  All  that  is  best  in 
the  groat  poets  of  all  countries  is  not  what  is 
national  in  them,  hnt  what  is  universal.  Their 
roots  arc  in  tlieir  native  soil ;  but  tlieir 
branches  wave  in  the  unpatriotic  air  that  speaks 
the  same  language  unto  all  men,  and  tlieir 
leaves  shiuestilh  the  illimitable  liglit  that  per¬ 
vades  all  lands.  Let  us  throw  all  the  windows 
open;  let  us  admit  the  light  and  air  on  all 
aides  ;  tliat  we  may  look  towards  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  heavens,  and  not  always  in  the 
same  direction.” 

“But  you  admit  natiuuality  to  be  a  good 
thing  ?” 

“  Yea,  if  not  carried  too  far ;  still,  I  confess, 
it  rather  limits  one’s  views  of  truth.  I  prefer 
what  is  natural.  Mere  nationality  is  often  ridi¬ 
culous.  Every  one  smile.s  when  lie  bears  the 
Icebindic  proverb,  ‘  Iceland  is  the  best  land 
tlie  sun  sliincs  upon.’  Let  us  be  natural,  and 
we  shall  he  national  enough.  Besides,  our 
literature  can  he  strictly  national  only  so  far  as 
our  cimracter  and  modes  of  thought  differ  from 
those  of  otlier  nations.  Now,  as  we  are  very 
like  the  English — arc,  in  fad,  English  under  a 
different  sky — I  do  not  sec  how  our  literatnre 
can  he  very  different  from  theirs.  Westward 
from  hand  to  hand  wc  pass  tiic  lighted  torch, 
but  it  was  lighted  at  tlie  old  domestic  fireside 
of  England.” 

“Then  yon  think  onr  literature  is  never  to 
be  anything  bnt  an  imitation  of  the  Eiig^lish?” 

“  Not  at  all.  It  is  not  an  imitation,  bnt,  ns 
some  one  has  said,  a  rontimmtion.” 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  you  take  a  very  nar¬ 
row  view  of  the  subject.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  a  very  broad  one.  No 
literature  is  complete  until  the  language  in 
wbicb  it  is  written  is  dead.  We  may  well  be 
ptond  of  our  task  and  of  onr  position.  Let  ns 
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lee  if  we  cnn  build  in  any  way  worthy  of  our 
furefatheni.” 

“  But  I  insist  upon  originality.” 

*'  Yes ;  but  without  spasms  and  convulsions. 
Authors  must  not,  like  Chinese  soldiers,  ex¬ 
pect  to  win  victories  by  turning  somersets  in 
the  nir.” 

“  Well,  really,  the  prospect  from  your  point 
of  view  is  not  very  brilliant .  I’ray,  what  do 
you  tliink  of  our  national  literature?” 

“  Simply,  tliat  a  national  literature  is  not  the 
growth  of  a  day.  Centuries  must  contribute 
their  dew  and  sunshine  to  it.  Our  own  is 
growing  slowly  hut  surely,  striking  its  roots 
iownward,  and  its  branches  upward,  as  is  na- 
tnrai ;  and  1  do  not  wish,  fur  the  sake  of  what 
some  people  call  originality,  to  invert  it,  and 
hy  to  make  it  grow  with  its  roots  in  the  air. 
And  as  for  having  it  so  savage  and  wild  as  you 
want  it,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  all  literature, 
u  well  ns  nil  art,  is  the  result  of  culture  and 
iatelliHitual  refinement.” 

“  Ah !  we  do  not  want  art  and  refinement ; 
we  want  genius — nntutored,  wild,  original,  free.” 

“But,  if  this  genius  is  to  find  any  expression, 
it  must  employ  art ;  for  art  is  the  external  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  thoughts.  Many  liave  genius, 
but,  wanting  art,  nre  for  ever  dumb.  ,The  two 
Bust  go  together  to  form  the  great  poet,  painter, 
or  sculptor.” 

“  In  that  sense,  very  well.” 

“  1  was  ubuat  to  say  also  that  I  thought  our 
literature  would  finally  not  be  wanting  iii  a 
kind  of  universality.” 

“  As  the  blood  of  all  nations  is  mingling  with 
our  own,  so  will  their  thoughts  and  feelings 
finally  mingle  in  our  literature.  Wc  shall 
draw  from  the  Germans,  tenderness ;  from  the 
Sjia'.uavds,  passion  ;  from  the  French,  vivacity, 
to  mingle  more  and  more  with  our  English 
solid  sense.  And  this  will  give  us  universidity, 
so  much  to  he  desired.” 

“  If  tint  is  your  way  of  thinking,”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  visitor,  “  you  will  like  the  work  I 
sin  now  engaged  upon.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“  A  great  national  drama,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  New  Mexico.  It  is  called  ‘Don 
Serafia,’  or  the  Marquis  of  the  Seven  Churches. 
Tile  principal  characters  are  Dun  Seraftn, 
an  old  Spanish  hidalgo ;  his  daughter  De- 
leada;  and  Fra  Serapiun,  the  Curate.  Tlie 
play  opens  with  Fra  Sempion  at  breakfast ;  on 
the  table  a  garae-eock,  tied  by  the  leg,  sliaring 
his  master’s  meal.  Then  follows  a  scene  at 
the  cock-pit,  where  the  Marquis  stakes  the 
remnant  of  his  fortune — ^liia  herds  and  hacienda 
— on  a  favourite  cock,  and  loses.” 

“But  what  do  you  know  about  cock-fight¬ 
ing?”  demanded  rather  than  asked  the  asto- 
nislied  and  lialf-kaughing  sehoolmaster. 


“  I  am  not  very  well  informed  on  that  snb- 
jeet  ■,  and  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  could 
not  recommend  some  work.” 

“  The  only  work  I  am  acquainted  with,”  re- 
pKed  Mr.  Churchill,  “  is  the  Ucverend  Mr. 
regge’s  Essay  ou  Cock-fighting  among  the 
Ancients;  and  1  hardly  sec  how  you  could 
.  apply  that  to  the  Mexicans.” 

“Why,  they  are  a  kind  of  ancients,  you 
know.  I  certainly  will  hunt  np  the  essay  yon 
mention,  and  see  what  I  can  do  with  it.” 

“  And  all  I  know  about  the  matter  itself,” 
continued  Mr.  Churchill,  “  is,  that  Mark  An¬ 
tony  was  a  patron  of  the  pit,  and  that  his 
cocks  were  always  beaten  by  Caesar’s ;  and  that, 
when  Themistocles  the  Athenian  general  was 
marching  against  the  Persians,  hr  halted  his 
army  to  see  a  cock-fight,  and  made  a  speech  to 
Ills  soldiery,  to  the  elTect  that  those  animals 
fought  not  for  the  gods  of  their  counti'y,  nor 
ftir  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors,  nor  for 
glory,  nor  for  freedom,  nor  for  their  childrea, 
but  only  for  the  sake  ofNiictory.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Alliens,  he  established  cock-figlits  in 
that  capital.  But  how  this  is  to  help  you  iu 
Mexico  1  do  nut  see,  unless  you  introduce  Santa 
Anna,  and  compare  him  to  Cicsar  and  Themis¬ 
tocles.” 

“  That  is  it ;  I  will  do  so.  It  will  give  Itis- 
toric  interest  to  the  play.  I  thank  you  for  the 
suggestion.” 

“  The  subject  is  certainly  very  original ;  but 
it  does  not  strike  me  as  particularly  national.” 

“  Prospective,  you  see  V’  said  Mr.  Hathaway, 
with  a  penetrating  look. 

“  Ah,  yes ;  I  perceive  you  fish  with  a  heavy 
sinker — dow'u,  far  down  in  the  future — among 
posterity  as  it  were.” 

“  Y'ou  have  seized  the  idea.  Besides,  I  ob¬ 
viate  your  objection  hy  introducing  an  Araeri- 
c.an  circus  company  from  tlic  United  States, 
whicli  enables  me  to  bring  horses  ou  the  stage 
.and  iirodiice  great  scenic  effect.” 

“I’lint  is  a  bold  design.  The  critics  will  he 
out  upon  you  without  fail.” 

“  Never  fear  that.  I  know  the  critics  root 
and  branch — out  and  out — have  summered 
them  and  wintered  them — in  fact,  am  one  of 
them  myself.  Very  good  fellows  arc  the  critics ; 
are,  tliey  not  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes ;  only  they  have  such  a  pleasant 
way  of  talking  down  upon  authors.” 

“  If  they  did  not  talk  down  upon  them,  they 
would  show  no  superiority ;  and,  of  course,  that 
would  never  do.” 

“  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  (hat  authors 
are  sometimes  a  little  irritable.  I  often  recall 
the  poet  in  the  Spanish  fable,  whose  mann- 
scripts  were  devoured  by  mice,  till  at  len^h  he 
put  some  corrosive  sublimate  into  his  ink,  and 
was  never  troubled  again.” 
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“Why  don’t  you  try  it  yourself?”  said  Mr. 
Hathaway,  rather  sharply. 

“  Oil,”  answered  Mr.  Churchill,  with  a  smile 
of  humility,  “  I  and  my  writings  are  too  insig- 
nifican’.  ^hey  may  ^aw  and  welcome.  I  do 
not  like  to  have  poison  about,  even  for  such 
purposes.” 

“  By  the  way,  Mr.  Churchill,”  said  the  visitor, 
adroitly  changing  the  subject,  “  do  you  know 
Honeywell  ?” 

“  No,  I  do  not.  Who  is  he  ?” 

“  Honeywell  the  poet,  I  mean.” 

“No,  I  never  even  heard  of  him.  There 
arc  so  many  poets  now-a-days !” 

“  That  is  very  strange  indeed !  Why,  I  con¬ 
sider  Honeywell  one  of  the  finest  writers  in 
the  country —quite  in  the  front  rank  of  Ame¬ 
rican  authors.  He  is  a  real  poet,  and  no  mis¬ 
take.  Nature  made  him  with  her  shirt-sleeves 
rolled  up.” 

“  What  has  he  published  P” 

“  He  has  not  published  anything  yet,  except 
in  the  newspapers.  But  this  autumn  he  is 
going  to  bring  out  a  volume  of  poems.  I  could 
not  help  having  my  joke  with  him  about  it. 
I  told  him  he  had  better  print  it  on  cartridge- 
paper.” 

“  Why  so?” 

“  Why,  to  make  it  go  off  better ;  don’t  yon 
understand  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes ;  now  that  you  explain  it.  Very 
good.” 

“  Honc)-well  is  going  to  write  for  the  Maga¬ 
zine  ;  he  is  to  furnish  a  poem  for  every  num¬ 
ber;  and  as  he  succeeds  equally  well  in  the 
plaintive  and  didactic  style  of  W’ordsworth,  and 
the  more  vehement  and  impassioned  style  of 
Byron,  I  think  we  shall  do  very  well.” 

“  And  what  do  you  m^an  to  call  the  new 
Magazine  ?”  inquired  Mr.  Churchill. 

“  We  think  of  calling  it  The  Niagara.” 

“  Why,  that  is  the  name  of  our  fire-engine  ! 
Why  not  call  it  the  Extinguisher  ?” 

“  That  is  also  a  good  name ;  but  I  prefer 
the  Niagara,  as  more  national.  And  I  hope, 
Mr.  Churchill,  you  will  let  us  count  upon  you. 
We  should  like  to  have  an  article  from  your 
pen  for  every  number.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  pay  your  contributors  ?” 

“  Not  the  first  year,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  But 
after  that,  if  the  work  succeeds,  we  shall  pay 
handsomely.  And,  of  course,  it  will  succeed, 
for  we  mean  it  shall ;  and  we  never  say  fail. 
There  is  no  such  word  in  our  dictionary.  Be¬ 
fore  the  year  is  out,  wc  mean  to  print  fifty 
Ihonsand  copies ;  and  fifty  thousand  copies  will 
give  ns,  at  least,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
aand  readers ;  and,  with  such  an  audience,  any 
Author  might  be  satisfied.” 

He  had  touched  at  length  the  right  strings 
in  Mr.  Churchill’s  bosom  ;  and  they  vibrat^ 


to  the  touch  with  pleasant  harmonies.  I.iteraiy 
vanity  1 — literary  ambition  1  The  editor  per¬ 
ceived  it ;  and  so  cunningly  did  he  play  npot 
these  cords,  that,  before  he  departed,  Mr. 
Churchill  had  promised  to  write  for  him  i 
series  of  papers  on  Obscure  Martyrs — a  kind 
of  tragic  liistory  of  the  unrecorded  and  life, 
long  sufferings  of  women,  which  hitherto  had 
found  no  historian,  save  now  and  then  a  novelist 

Notunthstanding  the  certainty  of  success— 
nothwithstanding  the  fifty  thousand  aubscriben 
and  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  readers 
— the  Miq^zine  never  went  into  operation. 
Still  the  dream  was  enough  to  occupy  Mr. 
Churchill’s  thoughts,  and  to  withdraw  them 
entirely  from  his  Romance  for  many  weeb 
together. 

■  IXI. 

Evirt  state,  and  almost  every  county,  of 
New  England  has  its  roaring  brook — a  moun¬ 
tain  streamlet,  overhung  by  woods,  im|)eded  by 
a  mill,  encumbered  by  fallen  trees,  but  ever 
racing,  rushing,  roaring  down  through  gurgling 
gullies,  and  filling  the  forest  with  its  delicious 
sound  and  freshness  ;  the  drinking-place  of 
home-returning  herds;  the  mysterious  haunt 
of  squirrels  and  blue-jays ;  the  sylvan  retreat 
of  school-girls,  who  frequent  it  on  summer 
holidays,  and  mingle  their  restless  thoughts, 
their  overflowing  fancies,  their  fair  imaginings, 
with  its  restless,  exuberant,  and  rejoicing  stream. 

Fairmeadow  had  no  roaring  brook.  As  its 
name  indicates,  it  was  too  level  a  land  for  that. 
But  the  neighlmnring  town  of  Westwood,  lying 
more  inland,  and  among  the  hills,  had  one  of 
the  fairest  and  fullest  of  all  the  brooks  that 
roar.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Not  to  have  seen  it  was  to  have  seen  no  brook, 
no  waterfall,  no  mountain  ravine.  And,  conse¬ 
quently,  to  behold  it  and  admire,  was  Kava- 
nagh  taken  by  Mr.  Churchill,  as  soon  as  the 
summer  vocation  gave  leisure  and  opportuni^. 
The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Churchill, 
and  Alfred,  in  a  one-horse  chaise ;  and  Cecilia, 
Alice,  and  Kavanagh,  in  a  carryall — the  fourth 
seat  in  which  was  occupied  by  a  large  basket, 
containing  what  the  Squire  of  the  Grove,  in 
“  Don  Quixote,”  called  his  “  flambreras” — that 
magniloquent  Castilian  word  for  cold  collation. 
Over  warm  uplands,  smelling  of  clover  and 
mint ;  through  cool  glades,  still  wet  with  the 
rain  of  yesterday ;  along  the  river ;  across  the 
rattling  and  tilting  planks  of  wooden  bridges ; 
by  orchards ;  by  the  gates  of  fields,  with  the 
tall  mullen  growing  at  the  bars ;  by  stone  walls 
overrun  with  privet  and  barberries ;  in  sun  and 
heat,  in  shadow  and  coolness — forward  drove 
the  happy  party  on  that  pleasant  summer 
morning. 

At  length  they  reached  the  roaring  brook. 
From  a  gorge  in  the  mountains,  through  a  long 
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wiD(lin)(  gHlleiy  of  birch,  and  beech,  and  pine, 
leaped  the  bright  brown  waters  of  the  jubilant 
itreamlet ;  out  of  the  woods,  across  the  plain, 
inder  the  rude  bridge  of  logs,  into  the  woods 
again — a  day  between  two  nights.  With  it 
went  a  song  that  made  the  heart  sing  likewise ; 
a  song  of  joy,  and  exultation,  and  freedom  ;  a 
continuous  and  unbroken  song  of  life,  and 
pleasure,  and  perpetual  youth.  Like  the  old 
Icelandic  Scala,the  streamlet  seemed  to  say — 

“  I  am  possessed  of  songs  such  as  neither 
the  spouse  of  a  king,  nor  any  son  of  man,  can 
repeat ;  one  of  them  is  callM  the  Helper ;  it 
wul  help  thee  at  thy  need,  in  sickness,  grief, 
and  all  adversity.” 

The  little  party  left  their  carriages  at  a 
brmhouse  by  the  bridge,  and  followed  the 
tough  road  on  foot  along  the  brook  ;  now  close 
apon  it,  now  shut  out  by  intervening  trees, 
llr.  Churchill,  bearing  the  basket  on  his  arm, 
walked  in  front  with  his  wife  and  Alfred. 
Kavanagh  came  behind  him  with  Cecilia  and 
Alice.  The  music  of  the  brook  silenced  all 
conversation ;  only  occasional  exclamations  of 
delight  were  uttered — the  irrepressible  applause 
of  fresh  and  sensitive  natures,  in  a  scene  so 
lovely.  Presently  turning  off  from  the  road, 
which  led  directly  to  the  mill,  and  was  rough 
with  the  tracks  of  heavy  wheels,  they  went 
down  to  the  margin  of  the  brook. 

“  How  indescribably  beautiful  this  brown 
water  is !"  exclaimed  Kavanagh.  “  It  is  like 
wine,  or  the  nectar  of  the  gods  of  Olympus  ; 
as  if  the  falling  Hebe  had  poured  it  from  the 
goblet.” 

More  like  the  mead  or  metheglin  of  the 
northern  gods,”  said  Mr.  Churchill,  “  spilled 
from  the  drinking-horns  of  Valhalla.” 

Hut  all  the  ladies  thought  Kavanagh’s  com- 

rison  the  better  of  the  two,  and  in  fact  the 

st  that  could  be  made ;  and  Mr.  Churchill 
was  obliged  to  retract  and  apologise  fur  his 
allusion  to  the  celestial  ale-house  of  Odin. 

Ere  long  they  were  forced  to  cross  the  brook, 
stepping  from  stone  to  stone,  over  the  little 
rapids  and  cascades.  All  crossed  lightly,  easily, 
safely ;  even  “  the  sumpter  mule,”  as  Mr. 
Churchill  called  himself,  on  account  of  the 
pannier.  Only  Cecilia  lingered  behind,  as  if 
afraid  to  cross.  Cecilia,  who  had  crossed  at 
the  same  place  a  hundred  times  before— Cecilia, 
who  had  the  surest  foot,  and  the  firmest  nerves, 
of  all  the  village  maidens — she  now  stood  irre¬ 
solute,  seised  with  a  sudden  tremor ;  blushing 
and  laughing  at  her  own  timidity,  nod  y  .'t  un¬ 
able  to  advance.  Kavanagh  saw  her  embar¬ 
rassment,  and  hastened  back  to  help  her.  Her 
hand  trembled  in  his ;  she  thanked  him  with  a 
gentle  look  and  word.  His  whole  soul  was 
softened  within  liim.  His  attitude,  his  counte¬ 


nance,  his  voice,  were  alike  submissive  and 
subdued.  He  was  as  one  penetrated  with  ten- 
derest  emotions. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  at  what  moment  love 
begins ;  it  is  less  difficult  to  know  that  it  has 
begun.  A  thousand  heralds  proclaim  it  to  the 
listening  air ;  a  thousand  ministers  and  messen¬ 
gers  betray  it  to  the  eye.  Tone,  act,  attitude, 
and  look— the  signals  upon  the  countenance — 
the  electric  telegraph  of  touch  ; — all  these  be¬ 
tray  the  yielding  citadel  before  the  word  itself 
is  uttered,  which,  like  the  key  surrendered, 
opens  every  avenue  and  gate  of  entrance,  and 
makes  retreat  impossible. 

The  day  passed  delightfully  with  all.  T'hey 
sat  upon  the  stones  and  the  roots  of  trees. 
Cecilia  read,  from  a  volume  she  lund  brought 
with  her,  poems  that  rhymed  with  the  running 
water.  Tlie  others  listened  and  commented. 
Little  Alfred  waded  in  the  stream,  with  his 
bare  white  feet,  and  launched  boats  over  the 
falls.  Koon  had  been  fixed  upon  for  dining, 
but  they  anticipated  it  by  at  least  an  hour. 
The  great  basket  was  opened;  endless  sand¬ 
wiches  were  drawn  forth,  and  a  cold  pastry, 
as  large  as  that  of  the  &iuire  of  the  Grove. 
During  the  repast,  Mr.  Churchill  slipped  into 
the  brook,  while  in  the  act  of  handing  a  sand¬ 
wich  to  his  wife,  which  caused  unbounded 
mirth  ;  and  Kavanagh  sat  down  on  a  mossy 
trunk  that  gave  way  beneath  him,  and  crumbled 
into  powder.  This,  also,  was  received  with 
great  merriment. 

After  dinner  they  ascended  the  brook  still 
further,  indeed,  quite  to  the  mill,  which  was 
not  going.  It  had  been  stopped  in  the  midst 
of  its  work.  The  saw  still  held  its  hung^ 
teeth  fixed  in  the  heart  of  a  pine.  Mr.  Churchill 
took  occasion  to  make  known  to  the  company 
his  long-cherishcd  purpose  of  writing  a  poem 
called  “The  Sung  of  the  Sawmill,”  and  en¬ 
larged  on  the  beautiful  associations  of  flood 
and  forest  connected  with  the  theme.  He  de¬ 
lighted  himself  and  his  audience  with  the  fine 
fancies  he  meant  to  weave  into  his  poem,  and 
wondered  nobody  had  thought  of  the  subject 
before.  Kavanagh  said  it  had  been  thought 
of  before ;  and  cited  Kerner’s  little  poem,  so 
charmingly  translated  by  Bryant.  Mr.  Churchill 
had  not  seen  it.  Kavanagh  looked  into  his 
pocket-book  fur  it,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found ; 
still  he  was  sure  there  was  such  a  poem.  Mr. 
Churchill  abandoned  his  design.  He  had 
spoken,  and  the  treasure,  just  as  he  touched 
it  with  his  hand,  was  gone  for  ever. 

The  party  returned  home  as  it  came,  all  tired 
and  happy,  excepting  little  Alfred,  who  was 
tired  and  cross,  and  sat  sleepy  and  sagging  on 
his  father's  knee,  with  his  hat  cocked  rather 
fiercely  over  his  eyes. 

{To  it  eoH/iitutJ.) 
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A  BACHELOR  ON  “VULGAR  PEOPLE.” 

I  All,  as  I  stjrle  mvself,  an  Old  Bachelor  by 
favonr,  and  a  misanthrope  by  nature.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  orpins  of  my  moral  vision  have  pown 
cloudy  from  the  want  of  some  fair  hand  (femi¬ 
nine  P)  to  brush  off  for  me  these  “  spots  on  the 
^last at  least,  so  I  have  often  had  it  hinted 
to  me^elicately ; — but  then,  as  the  hint  came 
from — as  1  flatter  myself — an  interested  party, 
perhaps  I  have  not  suflioirntly  regarded  it. 
One  grows  far-seeing  in  the  evening  of  age — 
things  then  come  out  in  their  pristine  colours. 
We  no  longer  call  impertinence  wit,  or  vice 
high  spirit.  We  sicken  and  turn  aside  from 
all  the  little  vanities  and  uffeotations  that  once 
we  gloaed  over  so  delightfully,  or  were  cheated 
by  so  pleasantly.  M'e  can  see  worth  now  under 
a  ragged  garment,  and  temper  beneath  a  pretty 
face.  It  is,  perhaps,  from  being  so  often  drawn 
in,  baffled,  deluded,  and  mocked  by  the  vain 
semblances  of  tilings,  tliat  we  have  at  last 
^wn  wary ;  but,  of  course,  we  do  not  own 
this  to  ourselves :  we  set  it  all  down  to  onr 
snperior  discrimination,  and  the  fuller  growth 
of  our  reflective  qualities.  One  thing  that  has 
much  taken  my  attention  amid  other  unplea¬ 
santnesses  of  earth,  are  the  various  classes  to 
be  found  in  society  of  vulgar  people. 

There  is  (of  course  I  shall  make  my  apeei- 
mens  feminine),  the  vulgarly  genteel  woman, 
and  the  vulgarly  bumptious  one;  the  vulgarly 
pretentious,  and  the  vulgarly  hniiible-minded — 
the  vulgarly  intellectual,  and  the  vulgarly  aris¬ 
tocratic.  Indeed,  I  am  cynic  enough  to  believe 
that  there  are  very  few  people  who  nre  not 
more  or  less  touched  with  the  vulgarities  of 
affectation  or  assumption.  Take,  for  instance, 
little  Miss  Carter,  the  daughter  of  the  Squire 
of  the  neighbourhood.  "  E$tlm,MttitemoiseUe" 
A  dress  of  flounced  silk  up  to  the  very  slender 
waist,  and  lonj;  enough  to  trail  half  a  foot  u])on 
the  ground,  with  a  little  French  tulle  illusion 
bonnet,  stuck  in  a  very  dangerous  position, 
on  the  extreme  point  of  the  hack  part  of 
the  head,  may  seem  rather  a  curious  costume 
for  wandering  about  in  the  country  lanes  ;  but 
Mivs  Carter  never  forgets  she  is  the  daughter 
of  the  Squire ;  and  every  afternoon,  at  the  same 
orthodox  hour,  is  conveyed  with  her  Mamma, 
in  pronur  and  orthodox  carriage-fashion,  to 
pay  calls  and  return  civilities,  ns  Imcomes  the 
state  and  dignity  of  the  Squire’s  establishment. 
She  lives  iu  a  perpetual  circle  of  “  dears,”  and 
“charmings,”  and  “delightfuls,”  and  “horri¬ 
bles,”  and  “  exactly  sos,”  and  never,  by  any 
chance,  diverges  for  a  moment  into  the  erratic 
paths  of  originality.  Everything  is  ordered 
according  to  the  newest  rules  of  etiquette,  and 
propriety  ranks  in  her  mind  as  one  of  the  ear- 
rlinal  virtues.  She  never  talks  of  sin,  and 


I  knows  nothing  about  it ;  “  such  things  are  fao 
shocking ;”  and,  of  course,  she  knows  still  less 
about  wretchedness.  Yet  Miss  Carter  is  what 
I  people  call  “  a  nice  amiable  girl ;  perhaps  not 
'  very  clever,  but  no  harm  in  her — decidedil 
j  lady-likc.”  Well,  I,  as  a  erabbed  Old  Biu'helor, 
keep  my  own  opinion.  There  may  be  as  mnoh 
vulgarity  in  not  daring  to  rise  above  the  world, 
as  there  is  in  braving  and  setting  it  at 
nought. 

But  I  must  introduce  you  to  ^liss  Letitia 
Hawkins.  She  is  not  prepossessing  in  appea^ 
ance,  being  short,  stumpy,  and  florid ;  hut  after 
all,  she  is  a  very  good-natnred  girl,  and  w  ould 
be  very  pleasant  but  for  her  vulgarity  of  aa 
sumption — “  Cockbumptiousness,”  as  I  have 
heard  it  called  in  slang  phrase.  She  entertains 
suclff  a  marvellously  good  opinion  of  hersel( 
that  she  is  quite  certain  everybody  else  mut 
be  erjually  impressed  by  it,  and  uaeordiugly  lays 
down  the  law  and  admiuistcra  her  opinioM 
'  with  a  verv'  loud  voice  and  red  face,  as  thougk 
benevulouUy  conacious  that  she  is  thereby  con- 
'  ferriiig  a  great  benefit  on  society  at  large.  She 
I  is  hard  and  brusque,  yet  given,  witliui,  to  the 
'  tender  passion,  and  apeak:  of  her  feelings  oa 
j  that  subject  in  quite  a  self-assertive  sort  of 
I  manner,  I  have  my  private  opinion  that  sbs 
is  quite  strang-mindeo  enough  to  make  tbs 
I  proposal  for  herself,  and  accept  it  in  the  same 
:  breath.  Marry  herself — clothe,  regul.ate,  and 
medioiua  herself,  and  all  belonging  to  her,  and 
I  carry  out  licr  whole  self-career  iu  the  most  un- 
I  deniably  correct,  sensible,  and  niatlcr-nf-fact 
mode.  I  could  forgive  Letitia  Hawkins  all 
j  this,  however,  but  for  her  vulgarity  of  a.ssnr- 
ance  carried  through  it — her  knock-me-down 
nssumptivencss.  The  undeniable  argument— 
tlie  hard  tenacity — the  aspiring  nose,  all  say 
,  ing  so  plainly,  “  You  are  very  weak,  but  I  am 
strung ;  yon  nre  nil  foolish,  but  I  am  sensible; 
you  are  all  flighty,  and  but  for  me  nothing 
would  be  08  it  should  be.  It  is  lucky  for  yon 
that  I  am  amongst  you.  I  must  endure  and 
'  pity  your  weaknesses ;  but  I  rise  superior  to 
them  all !”  It  is  the  constant  reiteration  ofi 
“  Hid  yon  see  .Mr.  L.,  how  he  looked  tA  me  t 
Ho  you  know  JIrs.  B.  is  so  taken  with  me,  and 
/  have  heard  that  Mrs.  B.  told  Mrs.  C.  how 
clever  /  was,  and  they  could  have  done  nothing; 
only  I  lieljM^  them or,  “  It  would  not  have 
hapiiencd  had  I  been  there.”  It  is  this  self- 
assured  conviction  of  Letitin’s,  that  the  whole 
world  is  doing  nothing  else  but  looking,  admir- 
'  ing,  and  thinking  of  her — that  she  is  such  an 
object  of  attraction,  it  is  quite  unpleasant  to 
herself— that  I  must  rank  under  tne  head  of 
,  the  vulgarity  of  self-sufficiency. 

Then  there  is  the  aristoeratie  vulgarity — alas  1 
far  too  common,  and  which  has  the  peculiar 
character  of  attaching  itself  to  titles.  I  fell  in 
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once  with  an  unique  specimen  of  this  geuiui. 
Here  is  a  sketch  of  our  converuttiou: — 

“  It  has  been  very  hue  this  afternoun  P” 

“  Yes,  indeed.  It  was  only  in  Town  yester¬ 
day  Lord  John  remarked  to  me  he  tliou"lit  the 
weatJier  would  change.  Do  you-  know  Lord 
John  P  He  is  a  very  cliariniiig  person.  I  met 
him  at  Lord  N.’s.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  house.” 

“  1  do  not  know  liim.” 

“Have  you  had  good  shooting  since  you 
came  here  P” 

“  Ah,  pretty  well — bagged  ten  brace  the  first 
day.  This  country  shooting  is  very  fair  .sport ; 
but  one  gets  spoilt  by  the  ‘battue’  system. 
How  many  head  do  you  think  we  killed  the 
first  day  at  the  Duke’s P”  And  so  on. 

Then  there  is  the  inquisitive  vulgarity,  that 
always  worries  to  know  what  are  your  means  P 
and  how  many  servants  you  koe)i  P  wluit  reason 
you  can  hose  for  coming  so  often  into  T — P 
and  how  much  your  drees  costs  you  P  And  tlie 
ptdite  vulgarity,  which  shows  itself  by  pressing 
everything  upon  you  in  the  most  urgently  dis¬ 
tressing  manner,  and  which  is  always  so  pro- 
fijundly  destitute  of  tact.,  as  either  to  leave  you 
utterly  overwhelmed  and  futigued  with  the 
weight  of  offered  bounties  forced  uimn  yon,  or 
sick  at  heart  from  the  introduction  of  some 
sacred  subject  yon  would  especially  avoid  men¬ 
tioning  to  any  but  yonr  dearest  friends,  which 
yet  these  polite  strangers  think  it  incumbent 
on  them  to  dilate  upon.  But  time  would  fail 
me  were  I  to  tell  you  of  a  vulgarly  jmeticid 
young  lady  friend  of  mine,  who  talks  poetry 
prettily,  and  then  goes  to  sleep  w  ith  Tennyson 
in  her  hand ; — of  another,  who  is  so  deliciite 
she  c.an  hswdly  bear  the  sight  of  food,  except, 
by  a  strange  peculiarity,  at  the  children’s  early 
dinner-hour,  when  there  is  no  one  to  see  her ; 
or  of  a  third,  who  is  dreadfully  troubled  with 
nerves,  but  who  never  faints  without  an  audi¬ 
ence. 

After  all,  vulgarity  is  a  great  humbug.  The 
really  natand  are  never  vulgar ; — but  here  the 
Old  Bachelor  wishes  you  suddenly  “  Good 
night,”  as  he  fears  if  hs  intrudes  longer  on 
your  attention,  yon  may  set  him  down  also 
amongst  the  vulgar,  as  very  “  vulgarly  imper¬ 
tinent.” 

A  TUMBLE  IN  THE  HAY- 

Wu.vT  pleasure  there  is  in  the  summer  hay- 
fields,  none  but  they  who  love  to  romp  over  the 
award,  or  tumble  among  the  tented  haycocks,  or 
toss  the  fragrant  grass  with  the  shiniug  tines, 
can  prciiume  to  know. 

In  this  world,  there  are  people  who  rr.gale 
themselves  quite  as  much  on  a  distant  contem- 
platioa  of  rural  delights  as  they  could  on  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  them.  Such  might  relish 
a  &int  fragrance  from  the  new-mown  liny,  or  a 


brief  ^mpse  of  a  line  of  rakers  beside  the 
stone  wall,  or  a  sight  of  the  couiosl  haycocks 
dotting  the  field ;  and  such  may  possibly  fiiw. 
all  ill  this  little  wisp,  so  hastily  caught  u) 
behind  the  haymakers. 

Marching  down  through  the  field  in  a  row, 
the  mowers  swing  their  hungry  scythes,  bring¬ 
ing  down  long  rows  of  stiuiiiing  grass  oi^ 
daisies.  Now  and  then  all  stop  to  whet  the 
scythes  with  tlieir  rifles ;  or  to  wipe  the  per¬ 
spiration  from  their  imbrowned  faces ;  or  to 
drink  sweetened  water,  tcasoned  with  ginger, 
from  .the  capacious  tin  pail ;  and  then  fall  in  a 
line  to  their  work  again. 

Thu  swaths  lie  about  them  tliickly,  ns  on 
they  go,  bringing  down  the  tall  spears  Avith  a 
noise  that  reminds  you  of  the  crisp  tearing  of 
grass  by  a  grssiug  cow  of  Devon.  There  is  a 
faint  ring  in  their  remorseless  blades  while  yet 
they  swing  them  backward  for  the  next  fatal 
sweep,  ilerc  and  there  they  lay  o])en  to  the 
sunlight  the  hidden  nooks  of  birds,  their 
fledglings  still  squatted  jn  the  nests,  or  trace 
the  burrowinga  of  mice  and  moles,  that  had 
never  thought  of  tbuir  retirement  being  in¬ 
vaded. 

Some  of  the  stalwart  men  sing  as  their  long 
scythes  swing,  making  a  sort  of  rustic  rhyme  to 
their  occupation.  The  sun  elimbs  up  in  the 
sky  apace,  and  the  heat  rises  now  over  the 
plain.  The  mowers  ocuosionally  throw  their 
eyes  across  the  broad  reach  of  ground  tliey  am 
to  go  over,  and  some  of  them  already  feel  on- 
cumiug  wcariurss;  yet  they  jiersistenlly  hend 
to  their  task,  and  the  serried  ranks  of  daisies 
and  grass  spears  keep  bowing  and  falling  to 
the  ground. 

Along  iH'hind  them  come  those  w  hose  work 
it  is  to  toss  and  scatter  the  grass  for  drying. 
The  pitchforks  twinkle  in  the  long  bunches  of 
grass  as  it  is  thrown  carelessly  about,  and 
rakes  describe  endless  circuits  iu  the  air  us  the 
swUhs  are  some  of  them  stirred  with  their 
handles. 

Boys  come  tossing  about  the  cropped  gross 
in  their  arms,  giving  themselves  up  to  tbs  mo¬ 
mentary  overflow  of  their  gladness.  They  bury 
the  do^  under  their  burdens,  and  laugh  loudly 
to  witness  their  confusion. 

It  is  fresh  and  dewy  when  the  crop  comes 
down,  and  tlien  it  lies  through  the  heat  of  the 
day  deserted  by  alL  The  field  looks  like  a 
desert,  the  sun  beating  down  mercilessly  on  the 
wilted  verdure,  the  daisy  heiuls  dried  and  dead, 
the  dew  and  the  freshness  all  vanished,  it  is 
pleasant  there  only  as  you  can  find  grateful 
shelter  under  a  spreading  tree,  aud  catch  an 
occasional  fresh  breath  that  comes  through  the 
green  Imves.  The  hay  is  making ;  the  grass  is 
being  cured.  Nature  is  kindly  finishing  for 
man  wha  she  hinted  to  him  first  to  begin. 


A  TUMBLE  IN  THE  HAT. 


When  the  tan  begins  to  go  down  from  the 
meridian,  and  the  shadowi  b^n  to  lengthen, 
and  the  sunlight  to  fall  aslant  on  the  roofs,  the 
Wns,  and  tlie  walls,  all  hands  are  piped  back  to 
the  hayfields  again,  to  rake  the  bim-made  hay. 
At  this  we  love  to  join. 

Girls,  with  red  cheeks  and  glistening  eyes  ; 
and  boys,  whose  skins  are  sca«TX  yet  bennning 
to  wear  a  he<ilthy  brown  ;  old  men,  with  white 
heads  and  feeble  limbs;  and  children, Just 
tottling  across  the  door  yard, — all  start  ofi,  in 
joyful  flocks,  to  rake  the  hay. 

The  men  look  up  wisely  at  the  sky,  and  shake 
their  heads  as  if  they  would  mean  much  more 
than  they  say,  and  think  that  it  will  be  apt  to 
rain  yet — if  the  wind  and  the  clouds  should 
happen  to  come  round  right. 

Before  all  bound  the  delighted  dogs,  barking 
at  something  they  imagine  to  be  wrong,  and 
patiently  waiting  at  the  Ws  till  the  haymakers 
come  up. 

And  now  all  fall  to  with  a  hearty  good-will, 
the  girls  and  boys  doing  little  else  than  hinder 
each  other,  and  raise  good-humoured  laughter 
for  their  awkward  work.  The  children  are 
under  every  one’s  feet,  and  carried  along  by 
every  one’s  rake ;  yet  still  they  pursue  their 
way  among  the  busy  haymakers,  canring  loose 
suarls  of  the  hay  in  their  hands,  and  shouting 
till  all  is  confusion. 

The  hay  rustles  as  it  is  gleaned  from  the  flue 
stubble,  like  the  shake  of  maidens’  silken 
gowms ;  and  you  think  of  such  a  comparison  at 
once,  seeing  the  laughing  girls  frolicking  among 
the  windrows. 

It  is  gathered  in  long  lines,  crossing  the 
entire  field — these  are  the  windrows ;  and  next 
follows  the  rolling  it  up  in  heaps,  and  trimming 
up  the  heaps  until  they  look  smooth  and  round ; 
and  then  rise  the  picturesoue-looking  haycocks, 
scattered  all  over  the  field,  yet  dotting  it  in 
onlv  regular  rows. 

And  such  m  chattering  when  the  making 
up  of  these  little  ricks  was  well  begun !  and 
such  tumbling  in  the  hay  by  the  younger 
ones  1  and  such  fragrance  every  where  in  the 
air ! 

And  the  sun  shines  now  so  much  more  plea¬ 
santly,  making  the  rounded  haycocks  throw 
shadows  at  each  other;  and  there  are  such 
agreeable  walks,  as  if  they  were  in  reality 
avenues,  between  the  rows  of  stacks ;  and  girls 
look  so  like  the  rustic  divinities  they  are  some¬ 
times  pictured  in  old  books, — it  all  comes  over 
yon  delightfully. 

The  whole  plain  seems  a  tented  field ;  but  it 
is  not  a  field  of  arms.  It  exhibits  but  one  of 
the  ituuiy  quiet  and  happy  arts  of  peace.  Men 
and  women  are  strolling  here  and  there,  with 
long  rakes  acrou  their  shouldera  and  in  their 
hands ;  and  younkers  are  gambolling  over  the 


Watch-fccketf.— Elixabith  E.— These  beau¬ 
tiful  W  atch-pockvU  are  made  In  two  pieces  with 
fine  netting.  The  back  piece  is  only  embroider^ 
a  little  more  than  half  way  down  in  two  bright- 
coloured  silks;  the  front  is  also  done  in  two 
coloured  silks,  but  of  brighter  colours  than  the 
hack,  and  pinned  with  nbbon  to  correspond  ha 
colours  with  the  embroidery. 
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THE  CIRCASSIAN. 

Thire  was  a  brilliant  sssembla^  in  the 
salon  of  Madame  de  Ferriol.  The  Bogfcnt  was 
there,  and  every  one  divined  his  motives. 
Madame  de  Ferriol,  who  was  at  this  period  in 
the  wane  of  her  beauty,  only  owed  her  con¬ 
tinued  attraction  to  the  presence  of  a  beautiful 
girl — a  young  Circassian  slave — whom  circum¬ 
stances  more  wonderful  than  any  romance,  had 
indneed  her  to  adopt.  It  had  happened  thus. 
M.  de  FerrioTs  eldest  brother  had  been  much 
employed  on  diplomatic  miasions  to  Turkey. 
Aecording  to  all  accounts,  he  had  exceeded  the 
Orientals  themselves  in  his  habits  of  despotism 
and  licentiousness.  In  the  year  1C93,  passing 
through  the  slave-markets  at  Constantinople, 
he  beheld  a  female  child  of  surpassing  beauty, 
exposed  for  sale.  This  child  was  a  Circassian 
rincess,  whom  the  Turks  had  carried  olT  from 
er  father’s  palace,  after  the  massacre  of  that 
Prince  and  all  his  adherents.  Partly  from  com¬ 
panion,  partly  from  motives  less  pure,  the 


French  nobleman  purchased  the  young  Aisae 
for  fifteen  hundred  livres.  Iletuming  home  to 
France  soon  after,  he  placed  the  child  in  charge 
of  his  sister-in-law,  Madame  de  Ferriol,  and 
then,  in  the  character  of  ambassador,  returned 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  remained  some 


Though  Aiss6  was  baptiied,  she  still  con- 
I  tinued  to  be  called  by  her  Circassian  name, 
and  Madame  de  Ferriol  becoming  attached  to 
her,  she  was  educated  on  an  equality  with  the 
two  sons  of  her  patroness.  She  grew  up  re¬ 
markable  for  her  extrnordinai7  beauty ;  blend- 
ing  with  the  fire  and  passion  of  the  East 
the  graceful  contour  of  Grecian  loveliness,  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  polish  of  her  French  education. 
An  elegant  figure,  distinguished  for  its  perfect 
carriage ;  a  Circassian  skin  of  bloom  and 
purity ;  large  dark  eyes ;  an  oval  and  exqui¬ 
site  face.  These  charms  were  only  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  native  goodness  and  eandonr 
of  her  character.  It  is  not  difficult  to  suppose 
how  much  the  voluptuous  and  pleasure-seeking 
Begent  was  engrossed  by  this  rare  creature. 
Where  other  women  were  onlv  admired,  it  was 
Aiasd’s  lot  to  be  loved  by  all  wbo  approached 
her.  Madame  de  Ferriol,  nnscrupulous,  like 
the  women  of  her  time,  daily  nve  this  yonng 
girl  lessons  in  worldly  vice.  Madame  was  am¬ 
bitious.  She  wished  Alssd  to  become  a  step- 
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ping-stone  to  her  fading  fortunes.  Previously 
to  their  appearance  on  this  night  slie  had 
stronglyimpressod  on  the  mind  of  her  beauti¬ 
ful  protdgi,  the  folly  of  refusing  offers  which 
so  many  noble  and  free-born  ladies  of  France 
coveted.  “  If,”  argued  Madame  de  Ferriol, 
“  vice  was  the  rule,  why  should  Ai8s6  make  her 
virtue  the  exception  P”  Only  she  did  not,  as  I 
have  done,  use  those  strong  words — Vice  and 
Virtue;  she  called  the  one,  expediency — the 
O.her,  sipicamishnest. 

»  V  *  * 

Pained  by  the  attentions  of  the  llegent, 
ASssd  rose,  and  went  tf  an  open  window,  which 
led  to  beautiful  gardens,  laid  out  in  the  iasliion 
of  Louis  Quatotte.  She  leant  hor  deliontc 
head  against  a  marble  column,  around  whiMV 
twined  a  starry  jessamine,  and  plucked  some«f 
its  blossoms  with  fingers  whoso  whiteness  was* 
unrivalled  even  in  contact  with  that  pure  and-* 
delicate  flower.  She  was  thinking  how  welF 
its  leaves  and  bloom  contrasted, when  her  hand’ 
was  Bcircd  and  cesiveyed  to  mdc  lips,  whitdl 
impressed  ardent' kisseS'on  its  marble  surflIW;  > 
She  tamed ;  it  was  the  Regent. 

'“Divine  woman!”  said  the  Prinee;  '“wRy 
do  you  shun  meP  You  must  and  thaW  'Vtihm- 
to  me.  Who  so  fit  to  mate  with  (diarms 
like  yours,  as  a  Prince  of  the  royal  blood  of 
France  P  Once  more,  receive  my  homage,  and 
givetomysnit  that  answer  which  I  wait  for 
with  the  utmost  impatience.” 

The  Circassian  removed  her  hand  from  the 
Regent’s  ^asp. 

“  Monseignenr,”  she  said,  coldly,  “  I  do  not 
love  you ;  I  never  can  love  you.  Not  all  the 
wealth  or  power  which  your  love  might  confer 
on  me  do  I  value.  Release  me  from  this  per¬ 
secution.  When  I  speak  of  sin,  of  virtue — 
they  laugh,  they  jeer.  If  I  loved  you,  then  I 
might  yield  ;  I  might,  perhaps,  be  weak,  and 
sacrifice  virtue  to  love.  Alas!  I  mistrust  even 
myself!  But  to  you!— Hove  you  not.  Icannot, 
then,  be  yours.” 

She  turned  away,  and  joined  a  group  who 
were  in  earnest  conversation,  rendering  it  im- 
possihle  for  the  Regent  to  renew  tlie  subject; 
but.  Indeed,  his  rage  and  surprise  at  discovering 
himself  to  be  rejected,  where  he  imagined  he 
had  hut  to  indicate  a  prefcrence,  to  have  the 
flattered  beauty  at  his  feet — became  so  great, 
that  he  den.arted,  and  from  that  night  never 
again  sought  the  salons  of  Madame  de  Ferriol. 

There  were  eyes  that  had  jealously  watched 
the  fair  Aissd  during  her  dialogue  with  the 
Regent.  Among  the  company  that  evening 
there  had  been  present  the  Chevalier  d’Aydie. 
Tonn^,  brave,  and  handsome,  this  young  man’s 
disposition  was  so  generous  and  noble,  that  in 
that  most  profligate  age  he  well  deserved  the  de- 
ai^tioD,  ehevaliertanrjieuretsant  repreeht. 


He  had  become  deeply  enamoured  of  Mdlle. 
Aissd.  Nor  did  he  love  alone.  Cruel  Fortune ! 
Unhappy  lovers,  created  in  goodness  and  beauty 
for  each  other ;  why  was  there  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  your  happiness— to  your  virtue? 
Bom  of  noble  hut  poor  parents,  the  Chevalier 
had  early  been  compelled  to  enter  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Some 
years  before,  he  had  taken  vows  of  celibacy, 
and  now — cruel  fate !  conscience  and  passion 
had  a  fearful  struggle,  alike  in  his  own  natu¬ 
rally  purumind,  and  in  that  of  his  fair  enslaver. 

It  was  during  this  struggle,  rendered  so  nn- 
equ.al  for  want  of  the  fortifications  of  religion, 
that  M.  de  Ferriol,  senior,  returned  to  France. 
He  was  on  the  verge  of  seventy ;  ASsse  scarcely 
seveutecn.  When  this  old  roue  found  he  could 
■not  'inipire  his  slave  with  any  other  feeling 
than 'gratitude,  he  asserted,  as  a  dernier  ressort, 
his  ri^tt  of  ownership.  During  this  persecu¬ 
tion',  'poor  Aissd  could  only  {dead  her  he’pless- 
ne«r. '  At  length  his  nephews;  who  loved  AissA 
with  the  affcotfon  of  brothurs,  interfered,  and 
M.  de  Ferriol  consented  to  Wuive  his  acquired 
riglds,  and  to  demand  frem  her  only  the  affec¬ 
tionate  devottow  'of  a  daughter.  She  accord¬ 
ingly  resided  With  the  oM  ueddeman  for  a  short 
time  in  that  chavaoter;  when 'his  death  released 
her  from  her  attendaweev'  Meanwhile  some  of 
the  greatest  eelohrltiee  ofriiarepe  had  sued  for 
her  love;  yut  etilh  the ’war*' between  Passion 
ami  Duty  went  <<M.  "  It  whs  then  that  Madame 
de  Ferrtol'y  'fatal*-' 'leR(th4l(g»''fecniTed  to  the 
mind  of  her To  thfcir  sophistry,  in 
short,' alie'yieljde».*‘!VirthW'' consented  to  its 
own  Immilialionv'  ffiid*'tn  tire  society  of  that 
day  error  never  futmd'feproach. 

iBut  the  soul  of  Aisse  was  too  pure  not  soon 
after  to  admit  repentance  and  shame.  Uusns- 
|)eet('d,  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  The 
child  was  placed  in  a  provincial  convent;  thus 
appearances— all  which  that  corrupt  and  de¬ 
generate  society  cared  for — were  saved ;  but 
never  did  the  sense  of  degradation  leave  the 
beautiful  and  unfortunate  Circ.issiiin’s  mind. 
With  the  birth  of  his  child,  the  passion  of 
Aissi’s  lover,  if  possible,  increased.  He  offered 
to  procure  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  and 
then  to  marry  her ;  but  an  heroic  idea  of  self- 
sacrifice  made  her  reject  this  compensation,  the 
effect  of  which  she  knew  too  well  would  be  her 
lover’s  degradation.  It  is  hard  now  to  uud«N 
stand  the  force  of  her  scruples,  hut  doubtless 
they  were  as  delicate  as  they  were  overstrained. 
A  female  friend  who  resided  at  Geneva,  Madame  ■ 
Calandrini,  who  constantly  corres{)ondcd  witli 
Ajsse,  endeavoured  to  awaken  her  to  a  sense  of 
her  errors.  She  needed  not  much  awakening; 
but  the  struggles  of  her  affection  and  remorse 
wens  terrible.  D’Aydie’s  devotion  seemed,  in¬ 
deed,  to  give  something  of  ingratitude  to  hsr' 
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meditated  desertion.  Uer  health  sank  under  I 
the  conflict.  She  then  at  kuftth  sumraoned 
rrsolution  to  impart  to  the  Chevalier,  that 
henceforth  friendship  must  be  the  only  bond 
between  them,  lie  himself  was  too  gaod  to 
seek  to  alter  her  determination.  Mutually 
had  they  sinned — mutually  they  mourned  their 
sin.  Of  their  love  for  e.ach  other,  they  could 
Bot  repent. 

*  *  *  * 

Ai'ssd  soon  after  solemnly  reconciled  her  soul 
to  her  Maker,  and  (comparatively!  found  hap¬ 
piness  ;  but  tlie  fiat  had  gone  forth  ;  her  illness 
was  long  and  painful,  tier  deathbed  soothed  by 
the  devoted  attentions  of  him  who  had  been 
the  idol  of  her  brief  life.  She  was  released 
on  the  13lh  of  March,  1733,  mourned  equally 
by  the  selfish,  the  vain,  and  guilty  women  of 
pleasure,  who  made  the  society  of  that  period. 

The  grief  of  the  Chevalier  d’Aydie  lasted  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  lie  survived  his 
mistress  many  years,  liviu:;  to  behold  in  the 
vivid  and  dazzling  loveliness  of  his  daughter, 
a  second  Aissc,  young,  good,  and  beautiful. 


THE  LOVE  DREAM. 

It  was  just  before  the  dawn 
Of  n  summer  morning,  silent  and  serene. 

That,  f;rai«fuVas  a  Fawn, 

On  the  olden  bridge  of  Vaughan, 

A  blooming  little  maiden  might  be  seen. 

And  site  laughed  with  Imppv  glee ; 

For  this  pretty  little  m  dden  had  a  dream. 

That  she  surely  hero  would  see, 

Wlien  tlic  twilight  shadows  flee, 

Her  futiuv  lover's  image  in  the  stream. 

O’er  its  surface  does  she  glance 
Expecting  tlie  fultilmciU  of  lier  dream. 

As  liglit  zephyrs  break  its  trance, 

Making  stars  reflivted  dance 
On  the  bosom  of  the  magic  little  stream— 

Till  tlie  lark,  uprising,  sings 
Many  acmmi,  blithe  and  merry,  to  the  liills; 

Uut  Time’s  ever  Heeling  wings 
The  wisheil  object  never  brings, 

And  disappointment  now  her  bosom  nils. 

Still  site  Ungers,  looks  again 
O’er  the  broken,  ruined,  ivyKiovertd  walls ; 

But  she  reaches  forth  in  vain, 

And  the  stonework  with  the  strain 
Breaks  away,  and  in  the  river  then  slie  taUs. 

By  a  drooping  bough  she  holds, 

TUI  a  brave  youth  came  and  leaped  in  to  the  stream, 
Wlio  tliat  gntecful  form  enfolds. 

And  the  maiiien  tlius  licliolds 
Both  the  sliadow  and  tlie  sulistance  of  her  dream. 

And  he  whispered  in  her  ear 
Sweeter  wonis  than  she  had  ever  heard  before  | 
And  slie  listened  witliout  fear. 

For  she  felt  that  he  was  near 
IVIio  would  love  tier  tUl  his  loving  life  was  o’er. 

Many  years  they  now  have  spent. 

And  their  mem’ries  oft  recall  the  youthful  dream ; 
But  they  never  can  repent 
That  sweet  mom  when  first  the  went 
To  seek  her  lover’s  image  ia  the  stream. 


BEATRICE  CENCI. 

CouMT  Nicoto  Cenci  was  the  last  living 
desceuilaut  of  an  ancient  and  noble  house.  In 
early  life  be  bad  entered  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
risen  to  the  prelacy,  and  held,  under  the  Ponti¬ 
ficate  of  Pius  V.,  the  office  of  Treasurer  to  the 
Apostolic  chamber.  Being  at  length  the  sole 
survivor  of  his  race,  he  resolved,  though  some¬ 
what  advanced  in  years,  to  rctnm  to  secular 
life  and  marry — a  practice  not  uncommon  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  At  hii  death  he  left  an 
only  sun,  the  inheritor  of  his  honours  and 
immense  wealth. 

This  sun,  the  child  of  his  old  age  and  of  his 
ambition,  was  Prunccsco  Cenci,  the  father  of 
Beatrice.  Before  he  had  reached  his  twentieth 
year,  be  married  a  woman  of  great  heanty  and 
noble  birth,  who,  after  bearing  him  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  and  while  still  young,  died  a  violent  and 
mysterious  death.  Very  soon  after,  he  married 
Lucrezia  Strozzi,  by  whom  he  had  uo  family. 

Count  Francesco  Cenci  was  a  stranger  to 
every  redeeming  virtue,  llis  whole  lim  was 
spent  in  debauchery,  lie  had  several  times 
inciured  the  penalty  of  death,  but  hod  pur- 
cliosed  his  pardon  from  the  Papal  Government 
at  the  cost  of  a  hundred  thousand  Roman 
crowns  for  each  offence.  As  he  advanced  in 
years,  he  conceived  a  must  implacable  hatred 
towards  his  children.  To  get  nd  of  his  three 
eldest  sons,  he  sent  them  to  Spain,  where  he 
kept  them  without  the  common  necessaries  of 
life.  They  cuutrivcd,  howevex,  to  return  to 
Rome,  and  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
Pope,  who  compelled  their  unn.atural  father  to 
make  them  an  allowance  suitable  to  their  rank. 
Their  eldest  sister,  cruelly  tortured  at  home, 
likewise  succeeded,  though  with  great  difficulty, 
in  making  an  appeal  to  the  Pontiff,  and  was 
removed  from  her  father’s  roof.  She  died  a 
few  years  after. 

So  long  as  Beatrice  remained  a  child,  her 
father  treated  her  also  with  extreme  cruelty. 
But  years  sped  on ;  the  ill-used  child  grew  up 
into  a  womau  of  surpassing  loveliness.  The 
soul  of  the  stern  father  had  melted  before  her 
matchless  beauty,  and  his  ferocious  nature 
seemed  subdued.  But  it  was  only  the  deceitful 
calm  that  precedes  the  tempest. 

Just  before  this  change  took  place,  Beatrice’s 
two  brothers,  Cristoforo  and  Vucio,  were  found 
murdered  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The 
crime  was  ascribed  to  banditti ;  but  it  wm 
generally  believed  that  a  parent’s  hand  bad 
directed  the  assassin’s  dagger.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  tlie  Count  refused,  the  money  necessary  to 
bury  his  sons,  alleging  that  he  would  wait  until 
the  other  members  of  bis  hated  family  were 
cut  off,  and  then  spend  the  whole  of  his  fortune 
in  giving  them  all  a  magnificent  funeraL 
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Connt  Cenci’g  unnsual  mildness  towards  his 
daughter  seemed  at  first  to  have  its  origin  in  a 
redeeming  virtue  which  had  imperceptibly 
stolen  into  his  heart.  But  the  real  cause  of 
the  Count’s  change  of  conduct  was  soon  re¬ 
vealed.  He  had  indeed  been  moved  by  his 
daughter’s  beauty,  though  not  by  paternal 
affection.  The  wretched  man  had  dared  to  con¬ 
template  the  most  unhallowed  crime  that  ever 
blackened  the  annals  of  human  depravity  ;  and 
this  became  manifest  to  Beatrice.  Now  began 
that  mental  struggle  which  led  to  the  frightful 
catastrophe  that  ensned. 

Beatrice  Cenci,  though  gentle  and  affec¬ 
tionate,  had  nevertheless  a  firm  and  energetic 
sonl.  With  all  the  attributes  of  feminine  love¬ 
liness,  she  hod  a  resoluteness  of  purpose,  and 
an  ener^  of  courage,  which  nothing  could 
s’lake.  To  this  may  be  added  a  keen  sense  of 
injury.  A  mind  of  such  a  stamp,  goaded  by 
years  of  the  most  revolting  cruelty,  and  re¬ 
cently  outraged  by  an  unutterable  attempt  upon 
her  honour,  was  the  more  likely,  upon  taking 
a  wrong  bias,  to  advance  recklessly  on  to  crime. 
Beatrice  was,  besides,  excited  by  a  powerful 
and  all-absorbing  idea.  Strongly  imbued  with 
the  religions  fanaticism  of  the  age  in  which 
ahe  lived,  she  imagined  that,  if  her  father  per¬ 
severed  in  his  monstrous  course,  her  soul  would 
be  for  ever  lost,  and  both  parent  and  child  ex¬ 
cluded  from  eternal  salvation.  Despair  fixed 
its  fangs  upon  her  heart.  She  at  first  contem¬ 
plated  the  possibility  of  her  father’s  death  as 
the  only  chance  of  averting  the  threatened 
evil ;  and  as  her  mind  became  familiarised  with 
this  idea,  she  gradually  brought  herself  to  think 
that  she  was  called  upon,  if  not  to  anticipate 
the  will  of  Providence,  at  least  to  act  as  its 
instrument. 

Ever  since  Count  Ccnci’s  hatred  of  Beatrice 
had  yielded  to  a  more  atrocious  sentiment,  she 
had  enjoyed  greater  freedom,  and  the  fame  of 
her  beauty  soon  spread  through  Rome.  Nume¬ 
rous  suitors  offered  themselves  to  her  notice ; 
but  she  beheld  them  all  with  indifference,  ex¬ 
cept  Monsignore  Guerra,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Giacamo,  her  eldest  brother.  This  young  man 
was  handsome,  valiant,  aceomidished,  and  her 
equal  in  rank.  He  had  entered  the  Church  and 
was  then  a  prelate ;  but  he  intended  to  obtain 
a  dispensation  to  marry,  as  Beatrice’s  grand¬ 
father  had  done.  He  loved  Beatriee  with  the 
most  devoted  affection,  which  she  as  warmly 
retnnied.  Connt  Cenci  was  jealons  of  all  who 
approached  his  daughter,  and  the  lovers  could 
only  converse  in  private  when  the  Count  was 
from  home.  For  some  months  he  had  seldom 
left  his  palace,  and  the  cause  of  this  sedentary 
life  was  but  too  apparent,  not  only  to  Beatrice, 
but  to  the  Conntess. 

Lncrezia  was  a  kind  step-mother.  There  is 


a  bond  in  the  fellowship  of  suffering  which  begets 
affection,  and  Beatrice  had  always  found  sym¬ 
pathy  and  consolation  in  her  father’s  wife.  To 
the  Countess  she  now  told  all ;  and  ultimately 
succeeded  in  making  her  mother-in-law  a  convert 
to  her  views  and  purposes.  For  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  a  wife  and  her  step-daughter  conspired 
the  death  of  a  husband  and  father.  Trembling 
for  their  safety,  and  dreading  the  most  fearful 
violence — led,  moreover,  by  the  superstitions 
fanaticism  with  which,  in  those  days  of  blind¬ 
ness,  Christianity  was  debased,  to  take  a  false 
view  of  futurity,  two  feeble  women  dared  to 
conceive  a  crime  that  has  appalled  the  world  to 
this  day. 

The  lover  of  Beatrice  was  made  the  deposi¬ 
tary  of  this  dreadful  secret,  and  his  assistance 
solicited.  Guerra  loved  his  beautiful  mistress 
too  ardently  to  question  the  propriety  of  any¬ 
thing  she  resolved  upon,  and,  as  her  blind  slave, 
he  readily  assumed  the  management  of  the  plot. 
Having  first  communicated  the  matter  to 
Giacomo,  and  wrung  from  him  a  perhaps  re¬ 
luctant  concurrence,  he  next  undertook  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  murderers.  These  were  soon  found. 
The  vassals  of  Count  Cenci  abhorred  him  ns  an 
insiiffiTablc  tvrant ;  among  them  were  Mnrzio 
and  Olimpio,  both  of  whom  burned  with  Italian 
vindictiveness  and  hatred  of  their  feudal  lord. 
Marzio,  besides,  madly  and  hopelessly  loved 
Beatrice.  He  was  sent  for  to  the  Cenci  palace, 
where,  after  a  few  gentle  words  from  the  syren, 
and  the  promise  of  a  princely  reward,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  bloody  mission ;  and  Olimpio  was 
induced  to  join  him  from  a  desire  of  avenging 
some  persdnal  wrongs. 

The  first  plan  fixed  upon  by  the  conspirators 
was  one  likely  to  escape  detection  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  from  some  cause  now  unknown,  it  was 
abandoned.  Count  Cenci  intended  spending  a 
year  at  Rocca-di-Petrella,  a  castle  situated 
among  tbc  Apulian  Apennines.  A  number  of 
banditti  posted  in  the  woods  near  the  castle 
were  to  have  attacked  the  Count  on  his  way 
thither,  seized  his  person,  and  demanded  so 
heavy  a  ransom  that  he  could  not  pos.sibly  have 
the  sum  with  him.  His  sons  were  to  propose 
fetching  the  money,  and,  after  remaining  some 
time  absent,  to  return  and  declare  that  they  had 
been  unable  to  raise  so  large  an  amount.  The 
Count  was  then  1 1  be  put  to  death.  The  dif- 
ficulties  which  arose  to  prevent  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  are  invidved  in  obscurity.  The  mur¬ 
der  was  adjournci  to  some  more  convenient 
opportunity,  and  Connt  Cenci  set  out  with  his 
wife,  his  unghter,  and  his  two  youngest  sons 
for  Rocca-di-Petrella. 

It  raises  feelings  of  horror  and  disgust,  as  we 
follow  this  family  party  in  their  slow  progress 
across  the  Pontine  marshes,  meditating  against 
each  other,  as  they  journeyed  on,  crimes  the 
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most  revolting  to  human  nature.  On  reaching 
Eocca-di-Fetrella,  the  Count  immediately  beran 
to  prosecute  his  designs  against  Beatrice.  Day 
after  day,  the  most  violent  scenes  took  place, 
strengthening  Beatrice  in  her  desperate  resolu¬ 
tion.  At  length  she  could  hold  out  no  longer ; 
and  the  rage  of  madness  took  po.-session  of  her 
mind.  One  day — it  was  the  4th  of  September, 
1698 — after  an  interview  with  her  father,  she 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Lucrezia,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse,  broken  voice : 

“  We  can  delay  no  longer ;  he  must  die.” 

An  express  was  that  instant  despatched  to 
Monsignore  Guerra ;  the  murderers  received 
immediate  instructions,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  8th,  reached  llocca-di-Petrella.  Beatrice 
turned  pale  on  hearing  the  signal  which 
announced  their  arrival. 

“This  is  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,”  said 
she  to  the  Countess,  “  we  must  wait  till  to¬ 
morrow  ;  for  why  should  we  commit  a  double 
crime  P” 

Thus  was  a  most  heinous  otfence,  no  less 
than  the  murder  of  a  father  and  a  husband, 
deferred  because  the  Church  prohibited  alt 
kind  of  Kork  on  the  day  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s 
nativity.  Such  were  the  feelings  of  these  two 
women ;  and  such,  we  may  s.ifely  aver,  were 
the  feelings  of  every  des|)erate  villain  iu  Italy, 
at  that  period.  Even  Francesco  Cenci,  whose 
atrocities  have  found  no  parallel  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  built  a  chapel  and  established 
masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  Religion 
was  no  check :  it  was  only  a  refuge  or  sanc¬ 
tuary  against  punishment;  and  it  served  but 
to  convince  the  dying  criminal  who  had 
strictly  observed  its  outward  forms,  of  his 
certain  passport  to  heaven. 

On  the  following  evening,  Beatrice  and 
Lucrezia  iidiniuistered  an  opiate  to  Count 
Cenci,  of  suiTicicut  strength  to  prevent  him 
from  defending  his  life.  A  short  time  after  he 
had  taken  it,  he  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

When  all  was  silent  in  tlie  castle,  the  mur¬ 
derers  were  admitted  by  Beatrice,  wlio  con¬ 
ducted  them  into  a  long  gallery,  leading  to 
the  Count's  bed-room.  The  women  were  soon 
loft  to  tliemselves;  and  strong  as  was  their 
determination,  and  deep  the  sense  of  their 
wrongs,  this  moment  must  have  been  appalling 
to  both.  They  listened  in  breathless  anxiety — 
not  a  sound  was  audible.  At  length  the  door 
of  the  Count’s  room  was  opened,  and  the 
murderers  rushed  out  horror-stricken. 

“Oh,  Ood  1”  said  Marzio,  in  dreadful  agita- 
tiou,  “  I  cannot  kill  that  old  man.  Ills  peace¬ 
ful  sleep — his  venerable  white  locks — Uh  1  1 
cannot  do  it  1” 

The  cheeks  of  Beatrice  became  of  an  ashy 
paleness,  and  she  trembled  with  anger.  Her 
eyes  flashed  with  fury  as  her  colour  retnrued, 


and  the  passions  which  shook  her  whole  frame 
served  but  to  give  additional  lustre  to  her 
beauty. 

“  Coward !”  she  exclaimed  with  bitterness, 
seizing  Marzio  by  the  arm:  “return  to  that 
room,  and  do  thy  duly.” 

The  men  shrank  k-neath  the  scowl  of  this 
girl.  Completely  abashed,  they  returned  to 
their  work  of  death,  followed  by  Beatrice  and 
Lucrezia.  The  Count  hod  not  been  disturbed 
from  his  sleep,  llis  head  apjmared  above  the 
coverlid ;  it  was  surrounded  by  flowing  white 
hair.  Marzio  shuddered  as  he  approached  the 
bed.  The  passage  from  sleep  to  eternity  was 
brief. 

The  crime  being  consnmmated,  Beatrice 
herself  jiaid  the  promised  reward,  and  pre¬ 
sented  Marzio  with  a  cloak  richly  trimmed 
with  gold  lace.  The  murderers  immediately 
left  the  castle  through  a  ruiued  pusteru  lung 
out  of  use,  and  partly  walled  up. 

Beatrice  and  Lucrezia  then  returned  to  the 
murdered  Count,  and  “drawing  the  weapon 
from  the  wound— fur  the  old  man  had  been 
deprived  of  life  by  means  of  a  long  and 
sharply  pointed  piece  of  iron,  driven  into  the 
braiu  through  the  corner  of  the  right  eye — 
elothed  the  body  in  a  dre»sing-gown,  and 
dragging  it  to  the  farther  end  of  the  gallery, 
precipitated  it  from  a  window  then  under 
repair,  the  balcony  of  which  had  been  taken 
down.  Beneath,  stood  a  huge  mulberry-tree 
with  strong  aud  luxuriant  branches,  which  so 
dreadfully  mutilated  the  corpse  in  its  fall,  that 
when  found  in  the  morning,  it  presented 
every  appearance  of  accidental  death.  It  is 
robable  that  no  suspicion  would  ever  have 
een  excited,  had  not  Beatrice,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  secrecy,  given  the  bloud-stained 
sheets  aud  coverlid  to  a  woman  of  the  villago 
for  the  purpose  of  being  washed. 

Rocca-di-rctrella  being  situated  in  the 
Neapolitan  territory,  the  Court  of  Naples 
received  the  first  intimation  of  the  suspected 
crime.  An  inquiry  was  immediately  set  on 
foot;  but,  notwithstanding  every  search,  the 
deposition  of  the  woman  who  had  washed  the 
bed-clothcs  was  the  only  evidence  that  could 
be  obtained. 

Monsignore  Guerra,  interested  as  he  was  in 
the  concealment  of  the  crime,  resolved  to  make 
sure  of  the  discretion  of  Marzio  and  Olimpio, 
and  hired  a  bravo  to  despatch  them.  Olimpio 
was  accordingly  murdered  near  Turin ;  but 
Marzio,  being  arrested  at  Naples  for  a  fresh 
crime,  declared  himself  guilty  of  Count  Cenci’s 
death,  and  related  every  particular.  This  new 
evidence  being  instantly  forwarded  to  the 
I’apal  government,  by  that  of  Naples,  Beatrice 
and  Lucrezia  were  put  under  arrest  in  the 
Cenci  palace,  and  Giacomo  and  Bernardino 
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imprisoned  at  Cortp-SaTellii.  Marzio  was  soon 
after  brought  to  Koine  and  confronted  with 
the  members  of  the  Ccnci  family.  But  when 
he  beheld  that  Beatrice,  whom  he  so  fondly 
loved,  standing  before  him  as  n  prisoner — her 
fate  hanging  upon  the  words  he  should  utter — 
he  retraced  his  confession,  and  boldly  declared 
that  his  former  statement  at  Naples  was  totally 
fiilse.  He  was  put  to  the  mo.st  cruel  torture ; 
but  he  persisted  in  his  denial,  and  expired  upon 
the  rack. 

The  Cenci  now  seemed  absolved  from  the 
accusation.  But  the  murderer  of  Ulimpio 
being  arrested,  as  Marzio  had  been,  for  a 
different  offenee,  voluntarily  accused  himself 
of  this  murder,  which  he  had  perpetrated,  he 
said,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Mon- 
signore  Guerra.  As  Ulimpio  had  also  made 
some  disclosures  before  he  died,  the  confession 
of  his  assassin  was  considered  so  conclusive, 
that  the  whole  of  the  prisoners  were  conveyed 
to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Gnerra,  seriously 
alarmed  at  the  declaration  of  the  bravo,  fled 
from  Home  in  disguise,  and,  after  encountering 
many  perils,  succeed  in  leaving  Italy.  His 
flight  was  a  confirmation  of  the  evidence,  and 
proceedings  against  the  Cenci  family  were 
immediately  commenced. 

Criminal  process  in  those  days,  as  in  the 
two  succeeding  centuries,  was  the  mere  appli¬ 
cation  of  physical  torture  to  extort  an  avowal 
of  the  crime  imputed ;  for  the  law  had 
humoHely  provided  that  no  criminal  could  be 
convicted  but  upon  his  own  confession.  The 
rack  was  therefore  termed  the  ^nettion ;  and 
was,  in  fact,  the  only  form  of  interrogatory. 
Thus,  if  an  accused  was  innocent,  aud  had 
energy  of  soul  to  brave  the  torture,  he  must 
bear  it  till  he  died ;  but  if  nature  was  subdued 
by  pain,  he  accused  himself  falsely,  and  was 
put  to  death  on  the  scaffold. 

The  question  was  applied  to  the  Cenci. 
Lucrezia,  Giacomo,  and  wmnrdino,  unable  to 
bear  the  agony,  made  a  full  confession  ;  but 
Beatrice  strenuously  persisted  in  a  denial  of 
the  murder.  Her  lieautiful  limbs  were  tom 
by  the  instruments  of  torture  ;  but  by  her 
eloquence  and  address  she  completely  foiled 
the  tribunal.  The  judges  were  greatly  em¬ 
barrassed:  they  dared  not  pronounce  judg¬ 
ment,  and  their  president,  Illisse  Moscatino, 
reported  the  state  of  the  proceedings  to  the 
Pow,  then  Clement  VIII. 

The  Pontiff,  fearing  that  Moscatino  had  been 
touched  by  the  extreme  beauty  of  Beatrice,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  new  president,  and  the  question 
was  again  applied.  The  unhappy  girl  bore 
the  most  infrnse  agony  without  flinching; 
nothing  could  be  elicited  from  her  but  a  denial 
of  the  crime  with  which  she  was  charged.  At 
length  the  judges  ordered  her  hair  to  be  cut  off. 


This  last  indignity  broke  her  spirit,  and  he' 
resolution  gave  way.  She  now  declared  that 
she  was  ready  to  confess,  but  only  in  the  pie- 
sence  of  her  family.  “  Read  me,"  she  said, 
“  the  eontession  of  my  family,  and  1  will  add 
what  is  necessary.” 

She  was  now  unbound,  and  the  whole  pnv 
ceedings  read  to  her.  She,  however,  signed  tin 
confession  without  adding  a  word. 

The  Pope  condemned  llie  Cenci  to  be  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Rome  by  wild  horses. 
This  was  a  cruel  sentence  ;  and  quite  arbitraiy. 
The  prelates  and  Roman  nobility  were  strnd 
with  pity  and  indignation.  They  urged  in  ex. 
tennation,  nay,  almost  in  justification  of  the 
crime,  the  provocation  received,  and  the  series 
of  monstrous  atrocities  committed  by  the  late 
Coiftit  Cenci.  They  made  the  most  energetie 
remoustrauces  to  the  Pope,  who  at  length  cob- 
sented  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  his  sentence. 
He  was  about  to  commute  it  into  imprisoumenS 
for  life,  when  news  reached  Rome  that  the 
Princess  Costanza  di  Santa-Crocc  hud  bees 
murdered  at  Subiaco  by  her  son,  bocanse  she 
had  refused  to  make  a  will  in  bis  iavour.  Thii 
event  again  roused  Clement’s  severity,  nnd  oa 
the  10th  of  September,  15‘J9,  he  directed  that 
the  law  should  take  its  course. 

The  whole  family  were  to  be  publicly  be¬ 
headed  in  tliree  days.  Farinucci  a'.'sin  came 
forward  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  Bernardino 
Cenci,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  pardon; 
but  on  the  horrible  condition  that  he  sliould 
attend  the  execution  of  the  others. 

The  day  before  the  i  xecution,  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  ministers  of  justice  arrived 
at  Cortf-Savella  to  rend  the  sentence  of  the  law 
to  the  wife  and  dniigberof  the  murdered  Count 
Cenci.  Beatrice  was  in  a  sound  sleep;  the 
judges  surrounded  her  in  silence,  and  the  solcma 
voice  of  the  ugretario  roused  her  from  her  last 
slumber  in  this  world.  The  idea  of  a  public 
cxjiosure  upon  the  scaffold  threw  her  into  an 
agony  of  grief;  but  her  mind  soon  recovered 
its  tone,  and  she  calmly  pren;ired  for  death. 
She  began  by  making  her  will,  in  which  she 
directed  that  her  body  should  be  buried  in  the 
church  of  San-Pietro  iii  Montorio.  She  be¬ 
queathed  three  hundred  Roman  crowns  to  the 
congregation  of  the  Sante-Piagbe,  and  her  own 
dower  us  a  marriage  portion  to  fifty  portionless 
girls. 

There  is  a  strange  serenity  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  coniugal  life  from  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  especially  by  a  young  girl  about  to  ex¬ 
piate,  on  the  scaffold,  the  murder  of  her  father. 
But  the  history  of  Beatrice  Cenci  is  still  in¬ 
volved  in  mystery,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult 
to  trace  the  workings  of  her  mind. 

“  Now,”  said  she  to  Lucrezia,  “  let  ns  pre¬ 
pare  to  meet  death  with  decency.” 
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The  fatal  hour  struck,  and  the  nums  of  the 
.xougrq^atiuii  of  the.  tScUeJJoluti  oaine  to  cou-. 

tlMiNriMMiers  to  the  place  of  death.  They 
iwiwd  llnatiin  at.pn^eTR,  bat  fim  aednsolute. 
iiSariofi  the  ivhole  of  the  route,  .(jiaoomo  was 
.'^rtarod  .wiUi  j«d>hot  pinceif.  *  He  bore  the 
.pain  with  oiervellous  tortitude— ^not  a  sigh  es- 
.'«aped  him.  .Beatrice  aud  Lucresia  came  forth 
niMTered  with  their  veils.  That  of  Beatrice 
I  was  pf 'grey  muslin,  embroidered  with  silver. 
>fihe  wort  a  purple  petticoat,  white  shoes,  aud  a 
very  high'dress  of  grey  silk,  with  wide  sleeves, 
•arb^  she  had  made  during  the  night.  Both  held 
a  otneiRv  in  one  hand  and  a  white  pocketdiand* 
fcaichief  in  the  other  ;  fur,  though  their  arms 
were  lightly  bound  with  cords,  their  hands  wore 
perfectly  free.  Beatrice,  had  just  entered  her 
-iwentiethycar;  and  never  appeared  more  lovely. 
There  wiu,  in  her  sutTeriug  ouunteuance,  an 
espression  of  resignation  aud  fortitude,  a  calm- 
-ueasof  rdigiouahope,  that  drew  tears  from  the 
apecUturs.  She  kept  up  her  step-mother’s 
.oonrage  as  tliey  proceeded,  and  whenever  they 
.  passed  a  church  or  a.madunna,  slie  prayed  aloud 
with  great  fervency. 

Throe  gune  were  bred  from  tlie  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  li  was  a  signal  to  inform  the  Pope 
that  the  prisoners  were  ready  for  eiecutiun. 
On  hearing  it,  Clement  became  agitated,  and 
wept ;  then  foUing  on  his  hnres,  he  gave  the 
Conci  fuU  absolution,  wbicli  wati  communicated 
to  tlicm  in  bis  name.  The  auaemUod  spectators 
Anelt,tand  prayed  idund ;  and  thousands  of 
hands  were  lifted  up  in  depreootioo  of  Qod’s 
wrath  upon  the  blood-stained  crimiuols  about 
-to  appear  before  his  eternal  throne. 

Luorezia  was  tlie  first  led  forward  for  rxccu- 
...tion.  The  minister  of  the  law  stripped  her  to 
the  waist.  The  unfortunate  woman  ■trembled 
at  this  indignity,  and  begged  to  be  spared  it 
Her  head  fell ;  aud  the  eaecutioner,  after  hold¬ 
ing  it  up  tothetcrrifiedspactatort,cevereditwith 
a  ailk  veil,  and  placed  it  in  the  coffin  witli  her 
body.  He  then  reset  the  axe  for  Bcatrire,>who 
«  was  OB  lier  knees,  ia  iarvent  prayer.  Then  pre- 
':<aentiBg  h«i.«rin3  for  the  b<^  tw  bind  them,  shh 
.oaaid,  “Thou  art  about>U><bind  my  body  for  its 
■lyanishment,'  mayeat  .tlioai  Akewise  unbind  my 
sonl  far  imeiataal  salvation  l*^i.  Sh«:walked  to 
tAaiUoek.  with  su.firm  step,  knelt, 'than  tcsdmly 
digring  down  her  head, at  waaeoet^'by  a  iHKle 
atroke. 

Bernardino  was  two  years  younger  than  his 
sister  Beatrice,  wliom  he  tenderly  loved.  \Mien 
he  aaw  her  head  roll  upon  the  scaffold,  he 
hunted.  But  cruelty  is  ever  active ;  and  he 
was  recoiled  to  life,  that  he  might  witness  the 
death  of  his  brother.  Giacomo  was  covered 
with  a  moiuning  cloak.  Upon  its  removal,  a 
cry  of  hornr  issned  from  the  spectators,  at  the 


sight  of  his  mangled  and  bleeding  body.  He 
approached  BetuMdinu — “Dear  brother,”  said 
he, ‘‘if,  on  the  rack,  . I  said  anything  to  crimi¬ 
nate  you,  it  was  drawnirum  me  by  the  intenso 
agony  I  endured;  and, although d  havealreiuly 
contradicted  it,  I  here  solmnnly  declare  that 
you  are  entirely  innocent,  and  that  your  being 
brought  hither  to  witness  our  ezecution,ds  a 
wanton  and  aUociuBs  cruelty.  Pardon  uMk  my 
brother^  and  prey  for  us  ell.”  He  then  knelt 
upon  the  scaffold,  and  began  to  pray.  TbaA^'rt 
piaecd  a  bandage  over  liis  eyee,  and  strucb-hiin 
a  .violent  blow  across  the  right  temple^  with  a 
bar  of  iron.  He  fell  without  a  groan,  and.  his 
body  waS'tocn  into  four  parts. 

Die  Cungregatiou  of  the  £ante-Pia^wxon- 
veyed  Bernpi'iiino  back  to  his  prison,  where, 
during  four  days,  he  remained  in  dreadbd  con- 
Vulsioiu ;  and  fur  a  lung  time  after,  not  only 
was  his  reason,  dospai red  of,  but  his  lite;  i.  The 
bodies  of  Beatrice  and  Lncrezia,  togeHewswith 
the  severed  ((uarten  of  Giacomo,  were  anpoaed 
till  the  evening  at  the  (pot  of  St.  PaulU  atetne, 
on  the  Ponte  SU  Angelo.  The  cuoipegatiuDs 
then  took  them  away.  The  body  of  Bentrieo 
Wiui  received  by  venerable'  matrons,  who,,nfiter 
washing  and  perfuming  it,  clothed  it  in  white, 
aud  surrounded  it  with  flowers,  coeseamted 
candles,  aud  vases  of  incense.  It  wsa  oilti- 
mataly  placed  in  a 'magnificent  coffiUi  coiwwyed 
to  the  churcli  of  Sen-Pietro  in  Muntorio,  by 
the  light  of  more  than  five  hundred  taeehes, 
aud  tlierc  buried,  at  the  foot  of  the  grenbedtar, 
close  under  the  celebrated  Trunsfigumtiian  by 
Raphael. 

Bevoardiao  was  tlie  only  survivor  of  thia  un¬ 
happy  family, I  and  tlie  last  male  heir  of.  bis 
race.  11c  married  a  Rolo^tti,  aud  left  an 
only  daughter, <whu  changed  the  name  'Ot-  the 
.  Geaei '.pakce }  and  from  thia  marriage,' the 
building  came  'into  the  possession  of  theJBolu- 
guetti  faiaily,)to  whom  it  still  belongs. 


It  Iwa  nnen  baen  asked,  often  woodaend  at, 
i.oud-aerer  answend  rightly,  hew  the  peeiw  the 
ven  poor,  the  ae^v,  tbs  penniless,  getHWver 
diSwultses  wbsob  in  tbeasaalves,  without  tkg  aid 
of  charity,, .eppree  ininemowidaMa.  Hoeka  no 
doubt,  ia  owing  rda  the  geanine  apmpat^s.  the 
ready  assistenee  adsUioaa  who,  liha  thia  lUMgers, 
arsaiso  poor ; .  to  tbalaaoNd  dseeney,  tbabbsaast 
dslioacyxwhich  diatiagsiishas  the  sMta  of  .those 
who  also  have  known  misery  to  others  in  distress 
— to  that  knowledge  where  the  wounded  heart 
bleeds— the  absence  of  former  condolence — the 
presence  of  genwina  feeling— that  temper  of  mind 
which,  more  than  all  the  bounties  of  the. rich, 
brings  healing  on  its  wiaga,  when  the  charaoter, 
like  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  has  been  tempered 
anew  by  misery,  and  refined  into  humanity. 
Though  a  mao  without  moaey  is  poor,  a  man 
with  nothing  but  money  is  still  poorer. 


COLLAR  IN  BRODERIL  ANQLAISE. 


ThcM  art  itiU  the  meet  ihihkniable  Cotlan  that  are  worn,  and  the  work  U  alio  eztremalj 
tahionable  for  trimmings  either  for  collars,  sleeres,  cuA,  or  petticoats.  The  one  we  give  is  the  ftiu 
•iaa  for  working,  and  is  the  swe  that  is  represented  on  the  plate  of  a  young  lady’s  dress.  The  piaas 
ars  filled  with  English  lace,  which  is  done  by  passing  two  or  three  threads  from  side  to  side,  twM' 
hag  them  together  a^oo  work,  and  then  crosMng  them  in  the  opposite  direction,  making  a  knot  at 
aaira  Intersection.  The  leares  are  filled  the  same  way,  only  that  the  centre  is  made  larger;  the  bars 
eonnecting  them  to  the  flowers  on  outer  edge  are  done  by  passing  three  or  four  threads  from  side  to 
aide,  and  afterwards  oorering  them  with  button-hole  stitches.  The  flowers,  berries,  and  outer  ed^ 
are  worked  in  the  usual  satin-stitch.  All  the  black  parts  are  cut  out  of  the  muslin,  and  sewn  over. 
The  appcara;ice  is  much  improred  if  one  or  two  threads  ran  be  held  and  sewn  over. 


> 


The  Faihion  ire  gire  thie  month  ii  a  Child'a  Walking  Dress,  and  is  one  of  tlic  very  prettiest  that  haa 
been  out  this  season.  The  materials  are  quite  as  rarious  as  could  be  possibly  wished,  but  the  most 
fcshionable  are  glac6  silk  both  for  body  and  skirt,  or  silk  body  and  wlute  muslin  skirt.  By  referring 
to  our  engraving  and  the  pattern,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  body  it  much  full’d  in  at  the  waist,  and 
trimmed  with  narrow  lace  from  the  point  in  front  to  the  waist  behind.  The  skirt  it  trimmed  with 
three  rows  of  brcderie  Anglaise,  gradmilly  widening,  at  each  end  of  which  Is  a  small  bow  of  ribbon  t 
with  ends  just  long  enough  to  hang  over  the  one  below;  tne  upper  edge  of  the  lace  is  bound  with  a 
narrow  band  of  the  tame  calour  as  t.he  trimmings  on  the  body,  which  are  indicated  In  onr  diagram 
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by  tliick  black  lines. 


Tlie  sleeves  are  very  beautiful,  and  arc  trimmed  with  the  same  lace  as  on  tin 
body.  The  undcr^lceves  are  cither  bell  or  bishop  slenvcs-one  is  equally  as  fiuhionable  ns  the  ottut  | 
By  refcrrinK  to  uur  plate  for  instructions,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sleeri 


is  in  two  pieces ;  the  low? 
figure  must  be  plaeetl  under  the  other  one  until  the  two  C 's  come  one  under  the  other ;  then  the  tus 
black  lines  wiil  be  about  one  inch  beneath  the  upper  part  of  tlie  sleeve.  In  the  body,  the  parts  markrf 
X  must  be  put  together;  then  it  will  show  the  exact  position  of  the  parts  marked  A  and  B.  TIa 
collar  is  a  rich  broderie  Anglaisc  one,  which  we  give  the  pattern  of  on  page  4a.  The  trimming  on  the 
fbont  of  the  skirt  is  the  same  pattern,  leaving  out  the  flowers  .and  berries,  and  bringing  the  scollop 
edging  higher  up. 
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I  COUSIN  EMILY. 

'  BT  MAncABETTA. 

Tni  dearest  friend  I  ever  had,  indeed,  tlie 
only  one  of  my  girlhood,  was  my  consin,  Emily 
Uewellyu.  We  were  brothers’  children,  and 
e»ch  the  sole  offspring  of  onr  parents ;  and  we 
possessed  no  relation  except  each  other,  and  our 
uncle,  with  whom  we  lived.  He  was  the  eldest 
'  of  the  three  brothers,  and  had  never  been  mar¬ 
ried.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  loved  him  as  a 
father,  for  I  had  scarcely  known  any  other.  A 
mother  I  never  remember ;  and  my  father  died 
when  I  was  seven  years  old,  leaving  me,  as  his 
sole  legaey,  to  his  brother. 

1  was  removed,  with  my  governess,  from  the 
smiling  village  parsonage  in  Oxfordshire  where 
1  was  born,  to  a  mansion,  whose  large,  lofty 
entrance,  and  cold,  stately  rooms,  frightened 
me.  1  dared  not  laugh,  and  as  to  piny,  it  was 
out  of  the  question,  even  out  of  doors.  I- 
[  used  to  keep  close  by  the  side  of  my  governess, 
for  fear  of  losing  myself  in  the  large,  rambling 
I  grounds.  It  nas  vain  for  Miss  Dcnliam  to  teli 
me  it  was  beantifnl ;  that  we  were  in  one  oi 
the  loveliest  glens  of  South  Wales ;  thnt  the 
brawling  river  and  the  terraces,  winding 
amongst  tlie  rocks,  made  dark  and  solemn  by 
ovtrshadowing  trees,  filled  her  with  delight. 
They  had  nothing  but  fear  for  me ;  and  1  only 
begged  of  her  to  take  me  back  to  the  dear 
parsonage  at  home,  where  papa  used  to  nurse 
me,  and  kiss  me,  and  roll  me  “  his  sweet 
Janetta.” 

When  I  was  seventeen,  Jliss  Denham  went 
away,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  my  uncle ;  a 
•hy,  awkward,  melancholy  girl,  rontinually  told 
of  my  defects,  of  my  plainness,  of  my  depend- 
ance,  before  strangers  ns  well  as  privately,  until, 
if  qny  latent  grace  had  been  hidden  within  me, 
it  must  have  been  blighted. 

My  uncle  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  liis  visi¬ 
tors  were  prineipally  men  of  similar  tastes ; 
amongst  whom  1  was,  as  a  rule,  of  no  more 
account  than  a  piece  of  furniture.  Indeed,  I 
seldom  came  in  their  w.ay ;  and  when  I  did, 
few  cared  to  inquire  who  1  was.  Why  slionld 
they  ?  I  was  simply  a  very  plain,  shy,  awk¬ 
ward  girl,  who  withdrew  from  every  advance, 
and  whose  acquaintance  it  was  worth  no  one’s 
while  to  make. 

There  was  one  visitor,  however,  who  from 
tome  unknown  motive — compassion,  perhaps — 
did  take  this  trouble.  Mr.  Wilton  was  nn 
Englishman,  and  a  comparative  stranger ;  and, 
in  every  outward  reipect,  a  most  unlikely  man 
to  be  souglit  by  my  eccentric  and  somewhat 
perverse  uncle.  He  was  middle-aged,  perhaps 
forty  ;  proud  and  cold  in  his  looks  and  deport¬ 
ment;  grave,  and  at  times  even  melsneholy. 


Studious  and  unobtrusive,  he  required  much 
seeking  before  he  yielded  to  social  intercourse ; 
but  when  once  gained,  his  refined  tastes,  his 
intellectual  attainments,  and  his  pleasing  man¬ 
ners,  proved  his  aequaintance  to  be  well  worth 
acquiring.  He  had  taken  'Fj'coed,  a  house 
about  six  miles  from  Maesmawr  (my  uncle’s), 
and  resided  there  with  his  mother.  It  was  a 
few  weeks  after  Miss  Denham  left,  and  my 
uncle  took  me  with  him  when  he  called  upon 
them  for  the  first  time. 

Be.auty,  either  of  men  or  women,  had  not 
entered  mnch  into  my  speculations  then  ;  but 
I  mnst  have  been  particularly  dull  if  I  bad  not 
remarked  the  high  standard  of  tliat  of  Mr. 
Wilton.  There  w.as  something  lofty  and  com¬ 
manding  in  it ;  perhaps  it  was  his  black  roous- 
tachius,  not  then  common  except  amongst  mili¬ 
tary  men,  that  gave  him  sueli  an  air  of  nobility 
and  manhood.  I  never,  lieforc  or  since,  felt 
myself  so  immeasurably  inferior  to  any  human 
being  as  I  did  to  liim  ;  and  yet  he  treated  me, 
tlicn  and  always,  with 'a  degree  of  courtesy 
which  1  never  received  under  my  uncle’s  roof, 
except  from  him. 

My  uncle  took  much  pains  to  win  his  nc- 

Jjuaintance,  and  he  fully  succeeded.  The  two 
amilies  liecame  almost  one ;  and  in  his  presence 
1  was  never  a  cypher.  He  hrousht  me  all  the 
gossip  likely  to  interest  a  recluse  like  me ;  ho 
took  me  out  into  the  wilderness-like  grounds, 
and  taught  me  to  recognise  and  to  admire  their 
wild  beauties.  Ho  clambered  with  me  up  the 
terraces,  and  helped  me  to  plant  ruses  and 
flowers  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  He  took  mo 
home  to  stay  with  his  mother;  and  when  there, 
he  would  gallop  over  the  hills  with  me  to  put 
a  colour  into  my  cheeks.  Wlien  my  uncle’s 
cruel  and  rude  words  greeted  me,  liis  eyes 
would  flash  and  his  cheeks  glow  with  suppressed 
indign.ation;  and  my  uncle  seeing  it,  would  check 
himself,  for  he  was,  in  a  manner,  fascinated  hy 
Mr.  Wilton,  and  did  nut  wish  to  lose  his  good 
opinion. 

Three  years  passed ;  and  in  the  pre;ence  of 
the  Wiltons  I  had  lived  a  new  life.  Their 
friendship  was  a  world  of  happiDei!s,  and  I 
wished  for  nothing  beyond. 

About  two- years  before  this  time  my  youngest 
nnele  had  diH,  and  left  a  daughter  in  ward 
to  my  nnele  Llewellyn.  Since  then  she  had 
bt'cn  in  Franee  at  school;  but  now  she  was 
coming  to  Miesmawr.  There  was,  I  knew,  a 
vast  difference  in  worldly  prospects  between 
Emily  and  myself ;  personally,  I  was  destined 
to  find  still  greater.  From  her  mother  she  in¬ 
herited  a  considerable  fortune ;  and  her  father’s 
property,  gained  in  his  profession  as  a  pros¬ 
perous  physician,  was  not  insignificant.  She 
was  just  seventeen  ;  and  I  never  saw  more  per¬ 
fect  lovelinen  whether  of  heart  or  person,  than 
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in  the  dear  couain  whom  I  welcomed  at  the  sharer  ! 
of  my  wild  but  beautiful  home.  She  was  as  bright, 
and  artless  and  fearless  as  a  bird ;  and  ran  up 
and  down  the  old  house  and  grounds  like  em¬ 
bodied  sunshine.  We  soon  became  to  each 
other  even  dearer  than  sisters.  We  had,  and 
still  have,  hut  one  heart  and  mind. 

Though  my  uncle  was  proud  of  his  new 
niece  in  every  way,  he  could  not  help  being 
crabbed  as  usual ;  but  Emily  retorted  with 
such  spirit,  fand  yet  such  playfulness,  tliat 
without  creating  any  feuds,  her  own  position 
was  sustained,  and  mine  much  softened . 

One  evening  he  very  formally  told  us,  that 
as  Emily  was  an  heiress,  he  intended  (I  suppose 
through  a  peculiar  perversity)  to  make  her  hit 
also ;  and  informed  me  that  I  was  to  expect 
only  a  le^y  from  him.  This  did  not  trouble 
me  ;  hut  it  did  Emily.  Well,  with  her  expecta¬ 
tions,  he  said,  it  was  necessary  to  iutroduca 
her  into  society.  lie  was,  therefore,  glad  to 
tell  her  that  his  friend  Mrs.  Wilton  had  kindly 
undertaken  to  chaperone  her  to  the  county  hull 
which  was  to  come  off  shortly. 

“Oh,  Janetta,  shan’t  you  he  delighted  to 
gof” 

“  I  am  not  to  go,  Emily.” 

“  What !  hut  you  shall,  or  else  I  won't !”  And 
she  was  resolute,  and  conquered. 

Oh,  the  delight  of  preparing  fur  that  hall ! 
The  joyous  flutter  of  Emily  amidst  gauzes  and 
laces  and  muslins!  How  she  hesitated  be¬ 
tween  pink  and  blue,  between  tulle  over  satin, 
and  the  more  simple  and  girl-like  dress  of  lace 
or  muslin  !  She  was  like  a  little  butterfly  iii  a 
garden  of  flowers,  unable  to  decide  which  was 
the  fairest ;  and  I  all  the  lime  no  less  excited, 
but  shy,  and  iishamed  to  show  it.  At  lust  it 
was  left  to  Mrs.  Wilton,  only  with  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  we  must  be  “  exactly  alike” — “  for 
Janetta  and  1  are  one,  you  know,”  she  said. 
And,  after  all,  we  conld  not  keep  quiet  and  rely 
upon  Mrs.  Wilton  ;  hut  even  Mr.  Wilton  was 
pressed  into  our  cabinet,  and  his  opinion  re¬ 
quired,  which  he  gave  with  a  laughing  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  our  delight,  quite  as  keen  as  our  own. 

When  at  length  the  day  arrived,  and  we 
jumped  out  of  the  carriage  after  a  delightful 
twelve  miles*  ride,  and  saw  our  new  dresses, 
“  exactly  alike,  ”  upon  the  bed,  and  Emily 
went  into  raptures  upon  their  beauty,  and  I 
skipped  about  in  unwonted  glee— who  so  happy 
as  we !  And  when  we  were  dressed,  Emily  in 
her  white  lace  dress,  her  sparkling  eyes,  fair, 
glowing  cheeks,  and  white  anus  and  shoulders, 
and  tripping  little  feet,  looked  something  posi¬ 
tively  unreal. 

Not  so  with  me.  My  fear  of  being  awk¬ 
ward  made  me  look  and  feel  ten  times  more  so. 
The  dress,  so  becoming  to  Emily,  was  by  no 
means  equally  suited  to  me.  I  felt,  too,  that 


in  me  there  was  none  of  the  poetry  of  laotial^,  exc 
inseparable  from  Emily.  I  sank  at  once  iihl^  X  st 
my  old  character  of  a  “plain,  shy,  awhwiifl^retlv* 
girl.” 
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Jiwretly 

The  first  time  Emily  stood  up  to  dance,  k 
was  with  Mr.  Wilton.  IIow  perfect  in  gna  »  q|, 
and  beauty  they  seemed  to  me  !  When  h  „  jg 
brought  her  back  to  where  Mrs.  Wilton  and  I 
sat,  there  was  in  his  looks  such  visible  faici. 
nation,  such  assiduity,  and  even  tendernea  ii  gjugte." 
his  care  of  her,  as  I  hud  never  before  seen  is.  i,pf, 
fused  into  his  courtesy.  I  felt  dissatisfied  ail 
uneasy ;  I  did  not  know  why,  and  reproacU 
myself  fur  it.  The  brilliant  evening  pasMl 
irksomely  with  me.  1  did  not  dare  to  daoM. 

1  only  watched  Emily  and  Mr.  Wilton,  sal 
could  not  help  feeling  u  strange  pain  at  tke 
evident  delight  with  which  his  eyes  fullowel 
her,  and  his  abstraction  when  I  spoke  to  hia. 

I  was  glad  when  we  retired. 

The  spell  that  Emily  had  cast  over  Mr.  Wik 
ton  did  not  end  with  that  night ;  and  whit 
wonder  that  she  was  quickly  won  by  such  s 
man  as  he  I  I  saw  it  all ;  and  knew,  too  litc, 
that  I  loved  liim  also,  lie  was  nut  to  blant. 

He  had  never  thought  of  loving  me;  aevw 
dreamed  of  this  result  of  his  kindness  and  pih 
for  me ;  and  1  believe  he  never  knew  my  mii 
ness.  I  never  meant  that  Emily  should.  Ikt 
she  had  the  magnetic  penetration  of  her  tm 
love  for  me,  and  knew  it  all.  ^ 

Instead  of  growing  gayer  and  happier  in  the 
treasured  love  she  Im  won,  she  drooped  like  1 1 
broken  flower.  Her  eyes  often  looked  as  if  * 
there  had  been  tears  in  them,  and  there  grev 
up  between  us  a  chilling  restraint.  Not  tint 
we  loved  each  other  less ;  but  it  arose  from  our 
mutual  consciousness.  She  avoided  her  low 
too  ;  or,  when  she  saw  him,  their  meeting  mod 
have  been  sad,  for  he  would  look  even  luon 
troubled  than  before. 

One  morning  he  sought  me,  as  a  friend  who* 
sympathies  he  had  aright  to  expect,  and  whow 
aid  might  be  effectual  in  the  perplexity  tbit 
for  the  last  few  weeks  had  grown  around  hia 
and  Emily. 

I  heard  him,  and  resolved,  at  whatever  cost, 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  those  two,  only  deit 
to  me  on  earth.  What !  I  to  stand  betweea 
themP 
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I  will  not  say  1  did  not  weep  as  1  lis¬ 
tened  to  him ;  but  he  did  not  know  what  wm 
the  bitterest  ingredient  in  my  tears.  I  left  Ida 
and  sought  Emily.  I  found  her,  where  he  lisd 
parted  with  her,  in  the  library.  She  had 
thrown  herself  upon  the  floor,  and  was  sobbinf 
passionately.  She  did  not  hear  me  until  I 
was  kneeling  beside  her.  Then  she  woali 
have  escaped ;  but  I  took  her  in  my  arms  and 
made  her  sit  down  beside  me,  and  I  spoke  to 
her  of  him,  and  conjured  her,  if  she  loved  hi^ 


or  me,  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  misery. 
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ptw  excited  with  the  heroism  of  martyrdom  ; 
lid  I  spoke  so  warmly  and  so  well,  gloryin;; 
iKretly  all  the  time  in  offering  up  my  own 
kdrt  as  a  sacrifice  to  their  happiness,  that  she 
ns  deceived. 

“Oh,  Janetta!  dear,  blessed  Janetta!  then 
yon  do  fto/  love  him  P  and  I  shall  not  break 
jour  he.art  P” 

I  kissed  her,  and  whispered,  “  Stay  here  a 
■innte.”  Then  I  ran,  and  sent  him  to  her ; 
ud  before  he  left  the  house  that  day  he  was 
finily’s  betrothed,  with  my  uncle’s  full  consent. 

Six  weeks  afterwards  they  were  married; 
ad  I  schooled  my  heart  and  eyes  so  well  tliat 
lobody  guessed  the  story  my  heart  was  near 
tmking  to  tell. 

THE  homestead- 

tub  dew  is  in  my  heart,  just  as  it  used  to 
lie  on  the  rich  grass  about  the  old  house, 
whenever  I  call  up  again  the  distinct  image  of 
Ihst  old  home  nest.  I  see  its  steep  and  mossy 
roofs,  its  shadowing  elms,  its  odd,  old-fashioned 
(ihics.  They  rise  like  a  picture  in  my  memory. 
The  old  light  streams  over  them,  and  they 
kind  out  on  the  canvas  anew.  The  windows 
■till  glow  in  the  fire-light,  and  the  stack  of 
raofs  in  the  rear  rises  to  tell  me  of  the  divided 
joys  of  autumn  evenings  and  rainy  days. 

Most  homesteads  have  some  notable  pecu- 
Sirities.  Dovecote,  as  I  know,  had  none,  un¬ 
less  it  might  be  that  never  a  spot  was  so  hal¬ 
lowed  by  affection — so  endeared  to  the  memory 
of  its  inmates,  and  so  closely  hedged  about  with 
pcious  associations.  A  plain  and  unpretend- 
iig  country  house  itself,  it  was  more  than  a 
rery  palace  in  this.  It  held  a  mine  of  wealth, 
from  which,  though  we  all  so  freely  drew,  not 
the  least,  after  all,  seemed  to  be  taken  away. 

It  was  only  a  house  after  the  old  style,  with 
ill  the  comforts  for  which  so  many  of  those 
ucient  structures  were  distinguished.  Beneath 
tke  stately  elms  that  reached  their  long  arms 
pteetingly  over  it,  as  if  calling  down  upon  it 
a  benison,  it  seemed  the  rery  resting  nlace,  the 
kill  comer  where  a  worn  spirit  might  always 
kope  to  find  rejmsc. 

It  had  a  gable  roof,  .and  peaked  dormer 
windows,  with  sharp  gables  jutting  out  against 
Ike  sky.  A  huge  chimney,  all  of  stone,  rose 
ibove  the  whole  like  a  massy  turret,  through 
I  whose  stained  and  blackened  vent  sailed  white 
ad  blue  smokes  to  heaven.  There  was  a 
fUden  for  flowers  before  the  front  door,  and 
hqrond  that  stretched  a  broad  green  lawn  of 
flie  thickest  and  freshest  grass.  The  elms 

Stliered  themselves  in  groups  at  the  head  of 
e  lawn,  nearest  the  house,  and  thence 
aattered  themselves  irregularly  over  its  entire 
arface,  until  they  skirt^  the  winding  road 


below.  Between  two  of  these  venerable  trees 
was  the  gateway  of  the  avenue. 

In  the  rear  the  kitehen  garden  lay,  loaded, 
in  the  season,  with  all  the  various  esculents  for 
which  thrifty  home  i^rdens  are  apt  to  be 
noted.  Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  beans, 
and  onions,  and  carrots,  and  turnips,  and  beets, 
or  of  the  peas,  and  parsnips,  and  lettuce,  or  of 
■asp.arngus,  and  tomatoes,  and  celery,  or  so  much 
as  to  mention  the  heaps  of  garden  fruits, 
cherries,  and  plums,  and  pears,  that  were 
yearly  gathered  in  from  this  little  half  acre. 

In  the  autumn,  the  speckled  and  bright-eyed 
beans  came  in,  and  the  reddest  of  tomatoes, 
looking  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  must  have 
been  painted  one  by  one,  were  hung  up  about 
the  store  rooms  and  kitchen  from  isell-smoked 
beams,  or  strung,  like  fanciful  Indian  trinkets, 
across  the  rafters  of  the  old  garret ;  and  the 
herbs  were  hung  in  well-assorted  bunches  to 
dry,  and  the  vegetables  went  into  the  capacious 
cellar.  It  was  a  busy  lime  with  the  whole  of 
us,  that  harvest  time  in  tUe  garden.  It  kept 
the  younger  hands  at  work  for  days  together, 
and  so,  of  course,  out  of  the  mischief  for  which 
their  fingers  itched.  And,  in  the  spring  again, 
there  was  so  much  rubbish  to  be  cleared  away 
and  burned.  Children  always  think  such  things 
awful,  and  the  prospect  fairly  is  that  they  ever 
will. 

There  was  such  a  seemingly  studied  irregu¬ 
larity  about  the  old  house — it  was  absolutely 
charming.  One  room  led  you  so  unexpectedly 
into  another ;  and  the  next  room  led — you 
knew  not  where ;  and  the  passages  and  halls 
were  so  intricate  and  rambling  1  One  could 
pl^  hide-and-seek  among  them  half  his  days. 

There  were  uncounted  little  recesses,  and 
doorways,  and  projections  with  not  the  least 
imaginable  design  in  the  world,  unless  it  might 
have  been  to  confuse  a  stranger,  and  there  was 
no  denying  that  this  plan  was  answered  admira¬ 
bly.  for  every  one  who  shared  the  hospitalities 
of  Dovecote  was  in  the  regnlar  luahit  of  saying, 
in  some  jocular  way  or  other,  “I  can  find  my 
way  round  here  with  a  little  pains ;  but,  I  de¬ 
clare,  I  can’t  find  it  inci  again  !" 

I  used  to  wonder,  when  I  wandered  alone  of 
a  rainy  day  among  the  chambers  and  dim  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  house,  if  it  was  not  just  on  ac¬ 
count  of  them  that  the  place  was  called  Dove¬ 
cote. 

There  were  large  square  rooms,  with  high 
walls,  all  the  way  wainscoted.  The  dining 
room,  or,  as  it  was  usually  called,  the  “  keeping 
room,”  was  the  idace  where  we  were  wont 
oftencst  to  assemble.  There  the  huge,  fiercc- 
looking  firedogs  reflected  the  ruddy  glow  of  the 
fire  in  the  winter.  There  we  gathered  about 
the  cheerful  table,  spread  with  its  snowy  cloth, 
and  loaded  with  the  fat  that  the  land  annually 
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yielded  us.  There  we  listened  do  sweet  and 
olden  stories  until  far  into  the  evening,  glanc¬ 
ing  from  the  dimming  fire  to  the  darkened 
window  p.anes,  and  feeling,  each  of  us,  a  child’s 
true  gratetnlness  for  our  home. 

Next  in  order  came  the  kitchen,  with  its 
wide-throated  fireplace,  large  enough  to  sit  in 
safely  while  the  fire  was  burning  ;  and  its  low 
ceiling  hung  fautastically  with  the  last  harvest 
fruits,  and  its  hustle  and  business  in  the 
memorable  baking  and  brewing  days,  and  its 
heavy  oak  floor  fastened  down  by  huge  nails 
with  brightly-scoured  heads,  and  its  aromas, 
and  steams,  and  appetising  fumes,  always 
attracting  children  to  make  their  usual  disco¬ 
veries.  Servants  moved  briskly  about  there, 
from  fireplace  to  table,  and  from  table  to  fire- 
]dHoe  again  ;  and  logs  of  immense  size  were 
rolled  into  the  chimney  throat ;  and  dancing 
flames  went  roaring  up  the  chimney,  crackling, 
and  snapping,  and  climbing  agilely  among  the 
light  sprays  and  branches  of  the  brushwood, 
writhing  and  hissing,  and  laughing  with  the 
strangest  imaginable  laughter  os  they  sped  up¬ 
wards,  and  filling  all  the  apartmemt  of  a  trying 
winter’s  day  with  visions  of  comfort,  and  plenty, 
and  homi.  A  kitchen,  s^aehow,  awakens  the 
home  feeling  sooner  than  almost  any  other 
place. 

In  the  yard,  where  the  flower  blooms  first 
assured  us  of  coming  spring,  almost  every 
variety  of  home  flowers  blushed  along  the 
borders  of  the  simple  beds,  or  grouped  them¬ 
selves  fantastically  in  the  angles.  There  were 
snowdrops,  and  crocuses,  and  larkspurs,  lady’s 
slippers,  and  bachelor’s  buttons,  scattered  plen¬ 
tifully  up  and  down  the  walks  and  over  the 
beds.  And  modest  myrtles  bloomed  in  the 
haunted  shade  of  a  few  evergreens ;  while 
blushing  roses — the  favourite  flower  of  my 
saintly  grandmother — clambered  up  by  the 
house,  as  if  to  be  secu  of  her  in  their  fresh 
Imauty  wlien  she  first  opened  her  little  bed-room 
window  in  the  early  summer  morning. 

Violets  opened  their  mild  eyes  with  the  first 
warm  breath  of  spring;  hyacinths, in  their  pure 
white  kirtles,  coloured  like  soft-eyed  maidens, 
the  belles  of  a  quiet  town.  Daffodils  grew 
thickly  in  all  the  strange  varieties  of  their 
colours.  And  tlrere  was  abundance  of  carna¬ 
tions.  And  bc;ls  of  variegated  pinks  breathed 
out  the  sweetest  fragrance.  One  w.as  always 
enchanted  with  the  place  of  a  dewy  morning  in 
summer,  when  the  sun  first  stretched  his  long 
red  fingers  over  the  eastern  heights,  painting 
the  house  and  the  leaves,  and  the  flowers  all 
anew.  There  was  not,  surely,  such  another 
place  the  whole  country  round. 

The  clustered  barns  and  other .  outbuildings 
made  you  think  of  a  little  settlement,  where 
the  edge  of  the  catting  winds  was  taken  off  by 


their  protecting  barriers,  and  the  heart  hccami 
easy  with  a  remembrance  of  the  granaries  th4 
were  full. 

There  were  sloping  pasture  lands  on  the  weit 
and  soutli-west,  over  wliicli  the  silvery  haze  of 
the  autumn  days  hung  like  an  unspoken  blessing. 
And  far  down  to  the  south  tlic  damp  fogs  of 
winter  and  early  spring  came  blowing  up  through 
the  valley  between  the  bills,  breathing  their 
chilling  breaths  on  the  roofs  of  Dovecote,  and 
making  the  dangling  boughs  of  the  old  clinn 
drip  us  with  a  plentiful  ruiit. 

Tlierc  were  little  brilliants  of  pools  standing 
about  in  the  lowlands,  beside  which  grew  the 
coarse  brake,  the  flag,  and  the  yellow  lilyou^ 
And  there  was  many  a  silver  brook,  too,  rip. 
]>ling  and  brawling  down  through  the  meadaui 
— nop-  tangling  itself  like  a  silken  skein  in  the 
snarled  growth  of  a  clump  of  brushwood — now 
creeping  slyly  along,  like  a  shining  snake,  it 
the  emerald  grass — and  now  giving  a  leap  and 
;i  laugli  over  a  bed  of  pebbles  and  stones,  and 
hiding  its  head  far  under  the  turf  of  the  under¬ 
mined  embankment. 

Jf  there  was  a  feeling  of  freshness  upon  my 
licart  in  the  springtide,  as  I  roamed  about  the 
dear  demesne  of  Dovecote,  it  changed  to  one  of 
sweet  and  unutterable  joy  as  the  autumn  sunt 
began  to  throw  their  yellow  beams  aslant  upon 
the  bouse,  and  garden,  and  fields.  There  wit 
always  a  deeper  delight  in  these  latter  days,  t« 
me,  than  in  any  other.  I  felt  as  if  my  heart 
was  more  full.  There  was  no  heat  to  the  sun; 
but  it  was  so  genial.  It  seemed  to  open  the 
sluices  of  the  heart,  that  the  old  and  unquiet 
feelings  might  all  flow  out,  .and  purer  and 
lieaitliicr  feelings  set  in.  1  loved  to  linger  on 
the  su'.iny  side  of  some  moss-girt  wall,  and 
count  the  yellow  peaches  still  banging  on  the 
limbs ;  or  stroll  down  across  the  lawn,  tramplinf 
the  golden  leaves  tliat  the  old  elms  hsd 
showered  down  at  my  feet ;  or  loiter  about  the 
sunny  nooks  of  the  sheds  and  barns,  gazing  off 
dreamily  over  the  liaze-environcd  hills,  and 
watching  the  patient  oxen  slowly  dragging 
their  loads  of  yellow  earn  up  through  the  cart- 
worn  lanes. 

Autumn  seemed  to  me  the  harvest  tunc  of 
my  heart’s  richest  and  ripest  feelings.  The 
same  sweet  associations  were  sure  to  hang  about 
me,  go  where  1  would ;  into  the  spacious  garret, 
through  the  chambers,  whose  windows  wei* 
opencil  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  where  the 
slcnder-waistcd  wasps  swarmed  in  the  sun,  or 
.about  the  gardens  and  fields.  There  was  some 
magic — I  cannot  even  now  explain  it — in  the 
sunshine.  It  stole  in  at  my  eyes,  and  so  to  my  r 
heart,  as  I  looked  at  the  changing  leaves  of  the 
huge  elms,  or  tlic  stripped  stalks  in  the  garden,, 
or  the  hiding  and  dying  vines  on  the  crest  of  thA. 
garden  wall. 
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The  winter  never  hung  heavily,  either.  It 
vtB  full  of  joys  all  its  own.  The  fires  were 
kiadled  again  on  the  hearths,  and  the  hearts  of 
the  household  were  drawn  in  n  magnetic  circle 
loand  them.  The  sacred  home  feeling  warmed 
with  the  dancing  flames,  fusing  all  hearts  to- 
lether.  There  were  frost  palaci’s  for  us  on  the 
vindow  panes  in  the  morning,  and  deep  snow 
fcr  us  to  fight  our  way  through  to  school, 
ftolics  of  all  descriptions  were  to  be  had  in  the 
Urns,  from  the  h.ay-capped  scnfifulds  to  the  dark 
lad  secret  matrgers.  VVe  had  memorable  times, 
too,  ill  the  grand  old  chambers,  as  we  trooped 
off  to  bed  at  night,  alter  listening  to  fairy 
Tories  at  the  hearth  till  our  mischievous  little 
Usds  were  fairly  turned.  And  the  meetings 
lid  ^cetings  at  the  breakfast  table,  smoking 
with  its  winter  comforts,  were  brief  moments  of 
happiness  that  arc  notched  durably  on  my  jea- 
kais  memory. 

And  then,  when  spring  came  laughing  again 
over  the  eastern  heights,  and  the  soft  south 
winds  drew  np  through  the  valley,  and  the  days 
began  perceptibly  to  lengthen,  and  the  buds  to 
throw  off  their  sniig-fitting  winter  coats  again, 
■y  heart  always  danced  wjth  the  impulse  of  a 
MW  life,  and  I  greeted  the  new  season  with  a 
joy  I  could  never  fathom. 

So  it  was  at  Dovecote  the  year  round.  No¬ 
thing  was  there  in  such  plenty  ns  haiipiness. 
Some  would  say  it  was  a  homely  happiness ; 
Ut  it  was  all  the  dearer  to  ns  for  that.  There 
vss  reality  in  it  all.  It  was  full  of  truth. 
Here  were  no  strange  and  meaningless  conceits 
tagged  in  to  accuse  it  of  poverty  or  impair  its 
ohwming  wholeness.  I  am  renewed,  as  my 
thoughts  drift  pleasantly  back  to  that  old  home- 
dead;  and  my  lips  involuntarily  utter  after  the 
poet,  in  living  over  again  that  freshest  part  of 
oiitenee, — 

“Fresh  as  a  spouting  spring  upon  the  hills 
Ur  heart  leaped  out  to  life  ;  it  little  thought 
Of  all  the  vile  cares  that  would  rill  into  it. 

And  the  low  places  it  would  have  to  go  through  — 
Thodrains,  the  crossings,  and  the  mill  workaftcr.” 
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One  morning  in  the  summer  of  1813,  the 
huy  manager  of  an  Italian  theatrical  company 
ntomed  to  his  lodgings  in  a  hotel  in  one  of 
the  principal  streets  of  Naples.  His  brow  was 
coatracted,  and  an  air  of  disquietude  spread 
over  his  whole  countenance.  He  announced 
to  the  landlord  that  he  was  in  an  hour  to  leave 
die  city  with  his  company.  Mine  host  divined 
that  he  would  not  depart  in  the  sunniest  of 
humours. 

“  So  you  have  not  been  successful  in  your 
search.  Muter  Benevolo,”  ho  uked. 

**  Miilediavolo !  there  never  was  such  luck'!” 


was  the  petulant  reply.  “  Here  1  have  stayed 
three  days  beyond  my  time,  in  the  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  what  Naples,  it  seems,  does  not  afford  ;  and 
now  I  must  begone  to  play  at  Salerno,  without 
an  actor  of  tragedy  in  my  company !” 

“  And  such  a  company  !”  echoed  Boniface. 

“  Such  a  one,  imlced !  though  1  say  it,  it  is 
the  pride  of  Italy  !  a  magnifleent  princess ! 
Did  not  the  Duke  of  Anhalt  swear  she  was 
as  ravishing  in  beauty  as  exquisite  in  perform¬ 
ance — with  eyed  like  diamonds,  and  a  figure 
superb  as  that  of  Juno  hcrstlf  1” 

“  Enough  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  whole 
troop  !”  cried  the  landlord. 

“  Well — and  then  such  an  admirable  comic 
actor ;  with  a  figure  tliat  is  all  one  laugh,  and 
a  wit  like  Sancho  Panr.a’s !  A  genius,  too,  for 
tlie  pathetic  ;  he  will  make  you  sigh  an  instant 
after  a  convulsion  of  mirth  ;  and  he  weeps  to 
enchantment.” 

“He  is  nnaugcl!”  cried  the  landlord  witli 
enthnsiasin. 

“An  unrivalled  troupe — With  hut  one  wanting 
— the  tragic.  Ah,  me!  what  shall  I  do  witli- 
out  a  Geronimo,  or  a  Falerio  P”  and  the  Im- 
pressario  wrung  his  hands. 

“  Do  not  dcsiiair,  maestro,”  said  the  good- 
natured  liost ;  “  you  may  find  one  yet  to  your 
mind.” 

“And  whence  is  he  to  come?  from  the 
clouds !  He  must  fall  directly  ;  for  in  two 
hours  1  must  be  on  my  way  to  Salerno.  Some 
of  my  friends  are  there  already ;  and  the  per¬ 
formance  has  been  twice  postponed,  waiting 
for  me.” 

“You  arc  disturbed.  Signor  Inipressario,” 
said  the  fat  hostess,  who  had  stood  in  the  door 
during  the  preceding  conversation,  and  now 
wiuldled  forward,  her  hands  placed  on  her  hips, 
with  an  air  of  importance,  “  because  you  liave 
not  been  able  to  find  a  tragedian  for  your  ex¬ 
cellent  company  ?” 

V  Assuredly,  buona  mia  donna.” 

“  And  you  have  tired  yourself  out  with  run¬ 
ning  about  the  city  in  search  of  one  ;  and  now 
are  going  to  leave  us  disap]>ointed,  in  hopes 
that  one  will  drop  from  the  clouds  for  you  on 
the  way !” 

“  Ah  1  tliere  is  no  hope  of  that.” 

“  No  ;  for  the  heavens  do  not  rain  such  good 
things  at  Salerno.  But  here,  Signore,  here  is 
one  already  fallen  for  you  ;  and  a  capital  fellow 
he  is.” 

“  Who  !  what  do  you  mean  ?”  exclaimed 
both  manager  and  landlord  in  a  breath. 

“  Ah,  there  is  a  secret  about  it  that  I  know, 
but  shall  tell  no  one  1”  cried  the  hostess,  with 
looks  of  triumph.  “  You  must  not  even  know 
his  name.  Bat  you  shall  have  your  tragedian.” 

“  My  tragedian  P” 

“Yes.  He  is  a  young  man  of  prodigious 
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nnius.  He  came  to  us  last  night.  Oh,  if  yon 
had  hut  heard  and  seen  him !  All  the  maids 
“were  in  tears.  If  he  had  only  a  robe  and 
poignard,  he  would  be  absolutely  terrific.  Then 
he  sang  droll  songs,  and  made  us  laugh  till  my 
-sides  ached.  I  should  have  brought  him  to 
yon  before,  but  you  went  out  so  early.” 

“Whence  did  he  come?  At  what  theatres 
has  he  appeared  ?” 

“  Oh,  as  to  practice,  he  has  had  none  of  it ; 
he  has  never  been  on  the  stage ;  hut  he  has  a 
genius  and  passion  for  it.  He  has  left  liis 
home  and  friends  to  become  an  actor.” 

“  Hem” — mused  the  Impressario.  “  Ijet  us 
see  him.  Perhaps — ” 

The  landlady  had  already  quitted  the  room. 
She  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  leading,  or 
Tather  pulling  forward  a  lad  apparently  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  age.  lie  was  tall  and 
stout  for  his  years ;  hut  his  l)eardless  face  and 
boyish  features,  togetlier  with  a  sliufiling  hash- 
fulness  in  his  gait,  caused  the  hopes  of  the 
manager  to  fall  to  the  ground  more  rapidly 
than  they  had  risen. 

“  Him"  I”  he  exclaimed  in  utter  astonishment ; 
“  him ! — why,  he  is  a  child !” 

“  A  child  !”  repeated  the  landlady  ; — “  and 
must  not  everything  have  a  beginning?  He 
is  a  child  that  will  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world,  I  promise  you.” 

“  But  he  is  not  fit  for  an  actor,”  said  the 
director,  surveying,  with  n  look  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  the  youth  who  aspired  to  represent  the 
Emperors  of  Rome  and  the  Tribunes  of  the 
Italian  republics. 

“  Have  a  little  patience,”  persisted  the  dame. 
■“When  you  see  his  gestures — his  action,  you 
will  sing  another  song.  Come  forward,  Louis, 
my  boy,  and  show  the  Signore  what  you  can  do.  ’ 

The  overgrown  lad  cast  his  great  eyes  to  the 
ground,  and  hung  his  head ;  hut  on  further 
urging  from  his  patroness,  he  advanced  a  pace 
or  two,  threw  over  his  arms  the  somewhat 
frayed  skirt  of  his  great  coat  to  serve  as  a 
draper}-,  and  recited  some  tragic  verses  of  Dante. 

“  That  is  not  bad !” — cried  the  Impressario, 
drawing  his  breath.  “What  is  your  name, 
my  lad  P” 

“  Luigi,”  was  the  reply,  with  a  not  ungraceful 
bow. 

•“  Rliat  else  ?” 

“  He  is  called  simply  Luigi,"  interposed  the 
hostess,  with  an  air  of  mystery  ;  “  he  has  rea¬ 
sons  at  present  for  concealing  his  family  name ; 
for  yon  see — he  has  broken  bounds — ” 

“  Exactly,  1  comprehend ;  and  the  runaway 
would  fare  hardly,  if  he  were  caueht  again. 
But  I  should  like  to  hear  him  in  Otello." 

Thus  encouraged,  Lnigi  recited  a  brilliant 
tragic  scene  from  Otello.  The  eyes  of  the 
director  kindled ;  he  followed  with  hands  and 


head  the  motions  of  the  youthful  performer, 
as  if  carried  away  by  sympathetic  emotion,  and 
applauded  loudly  when  he  had  .ended. 

“  Bravo — bravissimo !”  he  rxclaimcd,  mb- 
hing  his  hands ;  that  is  something  like — it  is 
just  the  thing !  you  will  make  a  capital  Moor, 
when  you  are  set  in  shape  a  little.  Come,  my 
fine  fellow,  I  will  engage  you  at  once,  and  yoa 
shall  not  find  me  a  bad  master.  I  will  give 
you  fifteen  ducats  a  month,  and  here  is  the  first 
month’s  pay  in  advancej  to  furnish  your  outfit. 
You  must  appear  like  a  gentleman,  and  your 
clothes  are  shabby.  Go  now,  make  your  pur¬ 
chases,  pack  up,  and  let  us  be  gone.  I  will 
have  a  mule  ready  for  you.” 

The  hostess  led  off  her  proKgS  in  triumph, 
while  the  Impressario  busied  himself  in  prepa- 
ratiov  for  immediate  departure.  Poor  LuigL 
being  new  to  the  city  and  its  pleasures,  liat 
contracted  sundry  debts  the  day  liefore,  which 
honor  bade  him  pay  before  he  made  use  of  hit 
money.  By  the  time  these  demands  were  satis¬ 
fied,  a  round  bill  paid  to  the  hostess,  and  a  new 
coat,  with  change  of  linen,  provided  for  him¬ 
self,  not  a  fraction  was  remaining  of  his  fifteei 
ducats.  But  it  was  no  less  with  a  light  heart 
and  smiling  face  that  he  joined  his  employer, 
and  the  whole  troop  was  soon  on  the  road  out 
of  Naples. 

On  their  arrival  at  Salerno,  the  Impressario 
had  advertisements  struck  off,  announcing  that 
a  young  tragic  actor  would  appear  in  an  ex- 
treinelv  popular  part.  He  presented  him  to 
the  public  as  a  phenomenon — as  an  example  of 
the  most  wonderful  genius,  developed  at  a  ten¬ 
der  age. 

The  Impressario  was  walking  briskly  aboot 
giving  directions,  in  the  happiest  mood  imagi¬ 
nable,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  congratulating 
himself  on  the  possession  of  such  a  prise. 
Visions  of  wealth  in  prospect  rose  before  hii 
eyes,  as  he  saw  the  treasurer  counting  out  the 
iles  of  gold  just  received.  But  alas !  for  the 
cceptions  of  the  world,  his  present  ioy  and 
bright  anticipations  for  the  future  f  Fate 
breathed  on  his  magic  castle,  and  the  fabric 
melted  into  thin  air. 

Luigi  was  behind  the  scenes,  arrayed  in  an 
imperial  costume  of  the  middle  ages,  endea¬ 
vouring,  by  the  practice  of  action  and  gesture, 
to  habituate  himself  to  the  feeling  that  he  was 
sustaining  the  part  of  a  sovereign.  He  was 
partly  encouraged,  partly  abashed,  by  the  com¬ 
ments  of  one  of  the  chorus,  a  young  and  lovely 
creature,  whose  expanding  talents  gave  promiN 
of  future  eminence.  The  name  of  Kosioiv- 
though  not  her  own,  will  suit  here  as  well  u 
any  other. 

“  That  will  not  do,  your  majesty !”  she  crieA : 
correcting  an  awkwara  movement  Luigi  hafi:’ 
just  made.  “  Only  think  of  such  an  Emperor  !*- 
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■nd  ibe  began  to  mimic  bis  gestures  with  tbe 
prettiest  air  of  mock  di^ty  in  tbe  world — so 
nocy  and  provoking  at  tlie  same  time,  that  the 
Isd  vowed  he  would  have  his  revenge  in  a  kiss ; 
•nd  presently  the  little  maid  was  chased  around 
the  scenes  by  Luigi,  to  the  ^reat  disorder  of 
his  imperial  robes  and  the  discomfiture  of  his 
dignity. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  unusual  bustle,  and 
the  sound  of  steps  and  voices  without.  "  The 
curtain  is  going  to  rise !”  cried  Luigi  in  con- 
ilemation,  “  Give  me  my  sword,  quick  !”  13ut 
the  noise  came  nearer,  and  was  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  the  audience.  What  was  his  as- 
tmshment  and  dismay  when  he  saw  advancing 
towards  him  tbe  vice-rector,  followed  by  six 
•dim',  with  tbe  mansiger  giving  egression  to 
the  utmost  grief  and  despair.  The  young 
Muiaiti  stood  petrified,  till  the  vice-rector  ad- 
taaced,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
•TtMted  him  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  His 
Mpjesty  the  King  of  Naples.  It  was  his  busi- 
leu — so  he  proclaimed  to  the  astonished  by¬ 
danders — the  whole  company  having  rushed 
together  at  the  news  of  this  intrusion  —  to 
■cure  the  person  of  the  fugitive  Luigi,  and 
carry  him  back  to  the  Cuntervatorio  della 
fieta  d»'  TurcktMi,  where  he  would  be  re- 
■anded  to  his  musical  studies  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  famous  master,  Marcello  Ferrino. 

The  disappointment  was  too  much  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Emperor  in  pello.  Luigi  burst 
kto  tears,  and  blubbered  sadly  ;  the  pretty 
losina  cried  out  of  sympathy,  and  there  was  a 
general  murmur  of  dissatisfaction. 

“Signore,  —  Signore  —  ’’  remonstrated  the 
Inpressario, — “  such  a  genius — he  must  nut  be 
restrained  ■,  tragedy  is  his  vocation !” 

“llis  vocation  just  now  is  to  go  back  to 
Khoul,”  returned  the  vice-rector,  gruifiy. 

“  But,  Signore,  you  are  robbing  the  public ; 
yon  are  robbing  me  !” 

“Has  not  the  worthless  hoy  been  robbing 
His  Majesty,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to 
Nnd  him  to  tbe  Conservaturiu  after  his  father’s 
death  P  How  has  he  repaid  His  Majesty’s  pro¬ 
tection  P’’ 

“  He  is  engaged  in  my  service.  1  have  ad- 
nneed  him  a  month’s  pay.” 

“  You  should  have  thought  twice  before  em¬ 
ploying  a  raw  youth,  whom  you  knew  to  have 
nu  away  from  his  guardians.  Come,  boy.” 

The  eitrri  laid  hold  of  Luigi,  and  somewhat 
Mgly  disencumbered  him  of  his  imperial  rubes. 
The  audience  without  the  curtain  at  the  same 
lhae  manifested  unequivocal  symptoms  of  impa- 
iaucr.  The  manager  was  in  absolute  despair. 

“Let  him  only  remain,  and  play  in  this 
,|iaee.” 

“  Not  a  moment,”  said  the  vice-rector ;  “  we 
have  no  time  to  lose.” 


“Dear  Master  Benevolo,”  entreated  Luigi, 
who  had  dried  his  tears :  “  be  not  troubled  about 
me  ;  I  will  have  my  revenge  yet.  1  will  be  a 
tragedian  in  spite  of  them.” 

“  But  my  losses?” 

“  I  will  make  them  up— I  pledge  yon  my 
word.” 

“  My  fifteen  ducats  paid  in  advance  ?” 

“  You  shall  have  them  again.” 

“  If  not  in  this  world” — added  the  vice-rector, 
with  a  sullen  laugh  —  “  you  may  keep  your 
account  open  for  another.” 

“  Stay,  Luigi,”  cried  little  llosina,  as  the 
men  led  him  olT,  “  here  is  your  handkerchief,” 
and  she  put  hers  into  his  hands.  The  Ind 
understood  her,  and  pressed  the  keepsake  to  his 
lips. 

“  At  least,”  said  the  manager,  recovering  a 
little  from  his  disappointment,  “  1  have  net 
lost  everything.  The  vagabond  has  left  his 
trunk  behind,”  and  he  went  to  make  his  peace 
with  his  impatient  audience. 

Next  morning  he  ordered  the  trunk  to  be 
brought  to  him.  It  was  very  large,  and  so  heavy 
that  the  servants  who  carrira  it  imagined  it  to  be 
filled  viith  gold.  The  Impressurio,  having 
called  together  some  of  bis  friends  to  make  an 
inventory  of  its  contents,  caused  the  luek  to  be 
broken.  It  was  found  filled  with — sand.  The 
young  debutant,  anxious  to  make  a  favourable 
impression,  and  not  being  in  possession  of  a 
wardrobe,  had  had  recourse  to  this  piece  of 
deception  in  order  to  command  respect  and 
attention  at  the  inns  where  they  stopped  on  the 
way  from  Naples. 

Words  cannot  describe  the  rage  of  the  mana¬ 
ger.  He  vented  it  in  execrations  against 
Luigi,  whom  he  denounced  as  a  cheat,  an  im- 
jiostor,  and  a  thief.  And  his  fifteen  ducats — 
they  had  been  thrown  away  1  The  only  retalia¬ 
tion  in  his  power  was  to  write  a  letter  full  of 
violent  abuse  to  the  shameless  offender,  ending 
his  invectives  with  the  assurance  that  so  base  a 
fellow  need  never  aspire  to  the  honours  of 
tragedy.  Luigi  said  not  a  word  when  he  read 
this  missive.  From  that  time  he  applied  him¬ 
self  with  so  mueh  diligence  to  his  studies,  that 
his  masters  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  him. 
He  bade  fair,  they  all  said,  to  rival  Bobrer  on 
the  violoncello,  and  Tulon  on  the  flute.  And 
for  his  encouragement  and  that  of  his  comrades, 
a  hull  of  representution  was  constructed  in  the 
interior  of  the  Conservatorio,  where  those  who 
desired  might  gratify  a  passion  for  the  stage. 

Isite  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  it  was  announced 
that  a  new  artist,  of  great  reputation  in  Italy, 
would  appear  at  the  Theatre  Ilalien  in  Faris. 
Great  expectation  was  excited ;  as  his  progreta 
through  the  cities  beyond  the  Aliw  hau  been  a 
continued  triumph.  The  immense  audience 
was  hushed  in  suspense.  Even  after  the  cui- 
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t»iii  had  riien,  the  conBoisaenn  seemed  re- 
eolved  that  their  ipplause  should  not  be 
bestowed  till<it  was  fairly  earned.  Bat  when 
the  debutant  Bpi)eared,  there  was  a  hum  of 
admiration  at  sight  of  his  majestic,  imposing 
figure  and  noble  countenance,  expressive  nut 
only  of  (lower,  but  of  frank  good  humour ;  and 
the  first  tones  of  that  mi\gnificent  voice,  swell¬ 
ing  above  the  orchestra  in  lordly  music,  “  like 
thunder  amid  a  tcm{)est,”  yet  piercing  to  the 
▼ery  depths  of  pathos,  called  forth  a  burst  of 
rapturous  applause. 

The  tragic  0{>era  of  Otcllo  was  announced 
for  representation,  amidst  the  shouts  of  ad¬ 
miring  thousands. 

**  1  will  go  to  hear  Otello,  since  you  bid  me, 
madonna,”  said  the  ex-manager  of  on  Italian 
opera  company  to  the  fair  llosiua,  now  an 
admired  singer,  but  in  the  midst  of  fortune 
and  fame  retaining  the  same  excelleut  heart ; 
‘‘  but  I  have  no  pleasure  in  listening  to  these 
French  actors.  They  do  not  fill  my  idea  of 
tragedy.  Ah!  the  best  days  of  the  art  are 
gone  by  1” 

“  But,  Master  Benevolo,  you  have  not  seen 
the  new  artist?” 

“  No,  nor  do  I  care  to  see  him.  I  should 
not  like  what  pleases  these  fantastical  Pari¬ 
sians.” 

“  But  you  must  hear  him.  Ue  is  an  Italian. 
1  have  an  invitation  for  you,  written  in  his 
own  hand.” 

“  Ah  I  that  is  courteous  and  attentive,  seeing 
I  nm  a  stranger  in  Paris,  liow  oaine  he  to 
send  it  to  me  ?” 

“lie  knew  you  to  be  a  friend  of  mine,” 
answered  the  lady  rather  embarrassed. 

“  Ebbtne,  I  wiU  attend  yon,  my  lady.”  And 
at  the  appointed  time  the  ex-manager  escorted 
the  fair  ringer  to  the  theatre. 

“  There  is  a  figure  for  tragedy  !”  cried  he  in 
involuntary  admiration,  ns  the  colossal  form  of 
the  actor  moved  across  the  stage,  and  he 
bowed  in  dignified  acknowledgment  of  the 
applause  of  the  audience.  “  Ua !  I  should 
like  him  for  the  tyrant  in  Anna  Bolcna!” 
Bnt  when  his  powerful  voice  was  heard  in  the 
part — when  its  su()erb  tones,  terrible  yet  ex¬ 
quisitely  harmonious,  carried  the  senses,  ns  it 
were,  captive,  the  Italian  gave  up  his  prejudices, 
and  joined  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  And  at 
the  (mint  where  the  father  of  Desdemona 
curses  his  daughter.  Benevolo  uttered  a  cry, 
into  which  the  very  soul  of  emotion  seemed  to 
have  passed. 

“  Wonderful !  ttupeudo  !  tragieo .'”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  wiping  his  eyes,  when  the  curtain  had 
falleu.  and  he  rose  to  offer  his  arm  to  his  fair 
companion. 

“  But  yon  must  see  him,”  persisted  she,  and 
led  the  cx-impressario  behind  the  scenes. 


The  wonder  of  the  Parisian  counoissasB 
advanced  to  meet  them.  Benevolo  gazed  ia 
awe  on  the  (lerson  whose  .performance  hri 
moved  him  so  deeply,  and  tlionght  he  saw  tkl 
impress  of  majesty  m  bis  features.  Clus[>ingliii 
Imnds,  he  saluted  him  as  the  king  of  tiagadyl 

“  Ah  1  my  good  Master  Beuevolo  I  I  sa 
rejoiced  to  see  you  at  last  1  It  has  been  ny 
evil  fortune  that  we  have  not  mot  befois! 
Now,  tell  me  if  you  have  been  plessed.  Think 
you  I  will  ever  make  a  tragic  actor?” 

“  Yon  are  the  first  in  the  world !”  cried  tki 
Italian.  “  I  am  proud  of  my  country  man.” 

“Ah!  mio  friiello,  but  you  had  once  sst 
so  good  an  opinion  of  me.  lla !  you  do  net 
I  recognise  your  old  acquaintance — tlie  runawq 
Luigi !” 

'l^ie  ex-impressario  stared,  in  silent  astonidt 
ment. 

“  I  have  grown  somewhat  larger  since  thi 
affair  at  Salerno said  the  artist,  laughi^ 
and  clapping  his  sides.  “  But  I  forgot ;  1  «■ 
under  a  cloud  when  we  parted.  Ah  1  1  sm 
you  have  a  heavy  recollection  of  that  trunk  ri 
mine,  and  the  fifteen  ducats.  I  always  mead 
to  ransom  that  unlucky  trunk ;  but  ouly,  jn 
understand,  with  my  pay  us  a  tragedian,  ts 
make  you  unsay  your  prediction.  Here  is  as 
order  for  twelve  hundred  francs.” 

The  ex-manager  drew  back.  “I  canad 
receive  so  much,”  he  said. 

“  Nonsense,  friend  ;  you  are  too  scrupulim 
'  Bethink  you ;  my  fortune  has  grown  a  spsa 
with  ifiy  tmboHpuint’' 

\  Benevolo  gras(>ed  his  kand.  “  You  ait  i 
I  noble  fellow !”  cried  he ;  “  and  now,  ns  a  Isd 
favour,  you  must  tell  me  your  name.  Yon  ad 
uuder  an  assumed  one,  I  supymse  ?” 

“  Not  at  all ;  the  same — iLlblacui.” 

“  Lablache  !  ate  you,  then,  a  FrrnchmaaN 

“  My  fstber  was  one;  he  fled  from  M»- 
seilles  at  the  time  of  the  llcvolution ;  but  I 
was  bom  in  Naples.  Does  that  satisfy  youP* 

“  I  always  took  you  for  a  nobleman  in  die 
;  guise,”  said  Benevtdo ;  “  bnt  now  1  know  y« 
I  for  one  of  the  nobility  of  artists.” 

I  “  That  is  better  than  the  first,”  said  Lahlachti 
I  “  and  now  you  must  come  liome  and  sup  will 
me,  in  the  line  Richelieu.  1  shall  have  a  fev 
friends  there,  and  la  belle  Rosina  will  honoil 
us.” 


Some  ofthc  ordinarjcxprcKiionsof  the  ChinM 
are  sarcastic  enough.  A  blustering  linmilest  NP 
low  they  call  a  “  paper  tiger.”  W  hen  a  man  vahai 
bimselt  over  much,  they  compare  him  to  a  ”  id 
falling  into  a  scale  and  wvigliing  itself.”  Ov» 
doing  a  thing  they  call  “a  hunchback  makings 
bow.”  A  spendUirift  tliev  rompare  to  a  rodid 
which  goes  off  at  once.  Those  who  expend  tlMfe 
charity  on  remote  objects,  but  neglect  their  family, 
arc  said  “  to  hang  a  lantern  on  a  pole,  whichH 
seen  afar,  hut  gives  no  light  below.” 
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PRIZE  COMPOSITION. 

Tbe  subject  for  the  present  month  has  failed  to 
inspire  so  mauj  essayists  os  otlier  themes,  ap¬ 
parently  not  so  intercstinK  to  the  world  of  woman¬ 
kind.  We  are  very  w  ell  satistiod,  however,  with 
those  we  haot  reueived.  Jolia  and  Vebb  .na 
write  very  cleverly.  Kitty  smartly,  and  not 
without  considerable  humour.  A.A.C.'s  compo¬ 
sition,  is  thuuKhtful  and  sensible;  but  a  little  too 
sermonizing;  MABCCBaiT£,AGMES,und  Mat  de¬ 
serve  credit. 

The  prize  is  awarded  to  Mabian.  Certificates 
to  Kitty  and  Joua. 

A  MARRIAGE  OF  CONVENIENCE. 

Alas,  that  such  a  phrase  should  ever  sully 
the  lips  of  an  Englishwoman  I  Well  may  we 
strive  to  hide  somewh.it  of  its  defonuity  under 
a  foreign  dress,  when  we  speak  lightly  and  care¬ 
lessly,  amid  the  flow  of  playful  conversation,  of 
s  “  marriage  de  convenance,”  ns  if  we  were 
tot  uttering  in  those  words  high  treason  against 
man’s  honour  and  woman’s  purity.  For  what 
does  the  phrase  imply,  but  the  drsreration  of 
that  sacred  bond — the  last  relic  of  that  glorious 
Eden  life — that  divine  picture  of  happiness 
upon  which  the  smile  of  the  All-loving  rested 
as  He  pronounced  it  “  very  good  P” — the  profan¬ 
ing  of  the  sanctuary  of  “  home,”  over  which 
the  shadow  of  that  lost  Eden  still  lingers. 
Well  m-ty  the  angels  weep — those  pure  and  holy 
beings  who  sung  the  nuptial  strain  in  the 
bowers  of  Paradise,  when  Adam  received  from 
the  hands  of  their  mutual  God  and  Father 
bis  other  and  dearer  self — who  rejoiced 
over  the  two  souls  hcncefortli  to  be  united  in 
one — in  love,  in  duty,  and  in  praise — when 
they  behold  n  woman,  young  and  lovely,  leaving 
the  home  of  her  youth,  going  forth  into  the 
world  with  one  who  is  henceforth  to  be  her 
companion  and  protector— not  because  it  is  he 
whom  her  soul  lovetli — not  because  her  affec¬ 
tions  are  entwined  almut  him — but  because  it 
may  be  at  her  parent’s  request— liecause  be  can 
provide  for  her  the  comforts,  perhaps  tbe  ele- 
nners  of  what  she  c.alls  life ;  because  she  will, 
by  joining  lier  lot  to  bis,  acquire  a  certain  jmsi- 
tion  ui  “  the  world but  a  man  for  whom  she 
has  little  or  no  mure  liking  than  she  has  for 
any  chance  acquaintance  or  admirer. 

Or,  alas!  it  may  be  still  worse  than  this. 
’This  young  creature,  with  a  heart  that,  had  it 
been  left  unspoiled  by  the  false  teachings  of 
this  same  society,  should  liavc  been  frcsli  and 
pure,  yearning  after  a  true  and  holy  affection, 
is  about  to  sell  herself  to  one  who  is  nn  “  ex¬ 
cellent  match  for  her,’’  for  he  has  nn  estate  of 

• - ;  a  man  who  lives  (or  should  I  not  rather 

say  exists,  for  it  is  but  au  exterior  life ;  of  the 


inner  striving  upward  to  light  of  the  spirit— the 
true  life,  what  knows  he  P)  to  hunt,  to  shoot,  to 
mve  dinners — who  will  “  hold  her  somewhat 
better  than  bis  dog,  a  little  dearer  tbnn  bis 
borse  but  from  whom  all  that  is  pure  and  good 
in  her  recuils.  Yet  she  will  take  this  man  in 
the  ])rcseuee  of  Gud,  for  her  dearest  eartlUy 
associate,  and  boldly  utter  the  lie  to  Uis 
minister  to  love  and  /umour  such  a  man. 

Oh,  when  wo  think  of  what  marriage  ought 
to  be — w  hat  to  loving  and  truthful  hearts  it  is, 
and  thru  turn  to  tlie  fearful  picture  of  what  it 
is  too  often  made  by  Uicsc  marriages  of  con¬ 
venience,  well  may  we  be  “  venr  sorrowful.” 

YVhen,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  his  Creator, 
Adam  stood  forth  in  his  strength  and  beauty, 
God’s  vicegerent  on  the  new  and  lovely  earth 
—nature  with  oncliantinent  surrounding  him  on 
every  side,  and  speaking  through  her  thousand 
voices  tbe  praises  of  tbe  beneficent  Lord  of  all 
—still  he  was  alone ;  tbe  inexpressible  eliarms  of 
sympathy  and  companionship  were  wanting  to 
hll  up  the  measure  of  Fiis  complete  felicity ; 
and  God  said  ”  1  will  make  him  an  help-meet 
for  him ;”  and  when  Five  in  all  *'  her  sweet  at¬ 
tractive  grace”  and  gentle  loveliness  stood 
before  him,  bis  heart  was  grateful  to  that  All- 
wIm^  Renefactur,  and  worsliipped  Him  for  this, 
bis  last,  best,  crouuing  gift.  And,  surely,  if  in 
Eden  the  man  imule  in  the  image  of  God,  still 
holy,  and  knowing  not  even  the  existence  of 
evil,  could  find  au  added  joy  in  this  compnnion- 
sliip,  how  must  he  nut  now,  on  tliis  sin-stained 
and  sorrowful  earth,  seek  in  it  the  solace  of  his 
griefs,  the  beguilcr  of  his  oft-times  weary  pil¬ 
grimage  P  And  truly  much  lighter  do  his  cares 
beccine,  less  toilsome  and  weary  his  pilgrimage, 
when  shared  by  a  loving  and  faithful  wife — and 
truly  may  we  believe  that  the  smile  of  our 
Father  in  heaven  rests  with  forgiveness  and  love 
i;n  two  thus  joined  together  by  liim— thus 
bravely,  parirntly,  baud  in  hand,  treading  the 
path  lie  liatii  appointed  for  them.  The  hus¬ 
band,  in  his  conscious  strengtli  and  manbnod, 
guarding,  guiding,  cherisbing,  and  proteoting 
the  treasure  that  God  hath  given  him ;  and  the 
wife,  seeking  not  with  n  false  and  unwomanly 
.ambition  to  usurp  n  place  or  assert  an  authority 
which  God’s  proviJcuce  neither  intended  nor 
approves,  but  looking  up  witli  loving  and  wife¬ 
like  obedienre.  She  is  content  that  he  should 
be  as  God  has  ordained,  “  her  bead,  her  glory,” 
willing  in  all  things  to  be  guided  by  liis  jud^ 
ment,  and  to  submit  to  bis  direction.  Wliile 
he,  trusting  ever  to  her  truth  and  affection, 
seeks  always  her  counsel  and  sympathy,  and 
loves  to  feel  and  acknowledge  her  gentle  in¬ 
fluence  blending  with  and  softening  his  rougher 
ami  sterner  nature. 

Thus,  types  of  true  man  and  true  woman, 
“  be  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him,”  they 
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pMs  through  life — through  ite  joys  and  sorrows, 
its  storms  and  sunshine,  rqoicing  and  weeping 
with  each  other,  and  in  both  thanking  Heaven 
for  that  unspeakable  gift  He  hath  bestowed 
upon  them.  'Phat  mutual  love — which,  but 
begun  on  earth,  they  know  (for  in  their  per¬ 
fect  love  there  is  no  fear),  shall  outlive  all  the 
storms  of  this  lower  life,  pass  safely  across  the 
dark  river  of  death,  and  receive  its  full  fruition 
and  glory  in  that  land  of  blessedness  where 
love  is  the  vital  air  of  its  inhabitants. 

If,  then,  this  is  marriage,  what  is  that  false 
and  daring  imitation  of  it,  which,  with  a  hate¬ 
ful  levity,  we  call  a  “  marriage  de  convenance  P” 
Do  they  think — that  man  and  woman  who 
stand  there,  amid,  it  may  be,  an  array  of  wealth 
and  splendour,  as  if  striving  to  conceal  beneath 
the  gorgeottsness  of  the  trappings  the  hollow 
skeleton  beneath — who  are  taking  each  other 
as  they  would  a  partner  at  a  ball,  or  the  com¬ 
panion  of  a  day's  journey,  for  convenience,  or 
Dy  mere  chance — do  they  think  that  they  can 
thus  sin  with  impunity  against  those  despised 
feelings  of  love  and  affection,  which  are  still  a 
part  of  that  human  nature,  which  they  in 
common  with  all  received  from  their  Creator, 
and  which  will  certainly  one  day  make  them¬ 
selves  felt,  in  spite  of  all  the  fetters  of  false¬ 
hood  and  selfishness  with  which  they  have 
bound  them — that  they  are  evoking  a  Nemesis 
who  shall  surely  rise  up  at  no  distant  period, 
and  most  fearfully  avenge  them?  Oh,  how 
large  a  portion  of  unhappiness  in  the  world  is 
the  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
marriages  of  convenience,  the  bringing  into 
close  and  intimate  connections  two  persons 
wholly  unsuited  to  each  other.  If  positive 
misery  be  not  the  result,  they  can  but  hope  to 
traverse  each  their  solitarv  way,  their  hearts 
growing  colder  and  more  selfish  year  by  year — 
and  they  pass  through  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  life,  and  reach  the  winter  of  old  age  alone, 
and  uucheered  by  those  sweeteners  of  aU  human 
ills,  sympathy  and  affection — for  with  each 
other  they  have  no  feeling  in  common.  Their 
first  mutual  act  was  one  of  untruthfulness,  and 
they  reap  through  life  the  bitter  fruit  of  their 
marriage  of  convenience. 

Newark.  MutiaN. 


Hindoo  SiaviLirv.— Their  servility  is  dis¬ 
agreeable,  but  the  rudeness  and  c.<.iteinpt  with 
which  the  English  treat  them  are  quite  painftil  to 
witness.  Civility  to  servants  especially  seems 
here  a  complete  cmaraeteristic  of  i^iftinage  (new 
comers).  One  day  I  said  to  my  Ayah,  a  very 
elegant  lady  in  white  muslin,  **  Ayah,  bring  me  a 
glass  of  toast  and  water,  if  you  please.”  She 
crept  to  the  door,  and  then  came  back  again, 
looking  extremely  perplexed,  and  whined  out. 
“What  mistress  tellt  I  don’t  know.”  “I  tell 
you  to  bring  me  some  toast  and  water.”  “  Toast- 
water  I  know  very  well,  but  mistress  tell  ‘if  you 
please 1  don't  know  *  if  you  please.’  ” 


A  PARABLE. 

Lonilt  she  sate  upon  the  barren  hill ; 

Pale  'neath  the  moonlight  dhowed  the  fact 
of  woe; 

Spread  like  a  pall  on  all  the  moorland  still, 
Ghmmered  the  snow. 

“  My  life  is  like  yon  waste,”  she  said, 

“Its  sun  is  set,  its  doom  is  read ; 

Its  morning  freshness  bright  and  gay. 

The  glory  of  its  wild  noon  d.ay ; 

The  promise  of  its  glowing  even. 

Gone,  like  the  radiance  from  the  heaven; 
Cold  on  its  desert  drear  is  shed, 

Despair’s  pale  ghostly  light,”  she  said. 

Lone  in  the  deep  sky  rode  the  solemn  moon. 
Flooding  with  silver  all  the  scene  below ; 
Damming  the  brooklet  from  its  quiet  tune. 
Glittered  the  snow. 

“  The  hope  that  youth’s  low  music  fed, 
fc  hushed  like  yon  fair  stream,”  she  said  ; 

“  Since  disappointment's  icy  touch, 

Froze  the  light  heart  that  dared  so  much ; 

Ere  Hope,  Faith,  every  lovely  thing. 

Was  draped  in  woe’s  apparelling; 

The  summer  of  my  day  is  fled, 

1  take  the  bitter  dmm,’’  she  said. 

Calm  from  the  twilight  shrunk  majestic  \ighl 
The  royal  Moon  shrouded  her  queenly  woe; 
Ilusy  as  Hope,  beneath  the  dawning  light. 
Shimmered  the  snow. 

And  trustfully  she  raised  her  head : — 

“  But  w  hen  the  strife  is  o'er,”  she  said, 

"  The  turmoil  and  the  trial  past. 

And  the  calm  haven  won  at  last ; 

The  pilgrim  lays  the  red  cross  by. 

Veils  the  sad  brow  and  aching  eye ; 

And  rests  at  last  the  weary  head, 

’Neath  skies  that  do  not  change,”  she  said. 

Proud  from  his  palace  broke  the  kingly  Sun, 
Flinging  on  land  and  sea  his  golden  glow ; 
And  from  his  smile,  ere  half  his  rave  was  nut. 
Melted  the  snow. 

“  Balm  for  the  heart  that  long  was  bled. 
Sleeps  in  Death’s  gentle  hand,”  she  said ; 

“  The  care,  the  sorrow,  and  the  pain. 

The  chaflng  wrong,  the  weary  strain ; 

The  mortal  troubles’  long  array. 

Fade  from  the  hallowed  neart  away; 

They  do  not  haunt  that  tranced  bed, 

Or  darken  that  long  dream,”  she  said. 

Modest  and  sweet  arose  the  small  loft  flowers, 
From  the  long  brooding  resttliey  bent  to 
know ; 

Fairer  and  purer  for  their  quiet  bowers. 
Under  the  snow. 

Humbly  at  last  she  bowed  her  head ; 

“  But  life  has  work  and  ho|)e,”  she  said  ; 

“  For  Charity  w  ill  chase  despair ; 

Faith  teach  the  heart  its  yoke  to  bear ; 
Patience  will  wear  the  lone  life  through. 

And  Peace  awake  for  me  anew. 

God  give  me  strength  my  path  to  tread, 

The  weak  meet  tempered  storms,”  she  said. 
Red  o’er  the  moorland  shone  the  rosy  West, 
Bathing  the  hollows  in  its  crimson'  glow ; 
Touching  to  light,  where  on  eacli  mountain 
crest. 

Lingered  the  snow. 

— From  "  Htarl-eoinfor  Seatari.’^  , 
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POSTSCRIPTUM  OF  GOSSIP. 

If  we  liad  to  write  a  letter  of  news  to  onr 
eoniin  Ag^eta  in  the  country,  this  is  how  we 
should  do  it. 

Mt  dear  Aoneta,  — It  is  a  happy  little 
brook  that  runs  before  your  door ;  not  alone  on 
lecount  of  its  watercresses,  not  alone  that  it 
ns  on  the  bridge  beyond,  where  the  brook 
lidens,  that  you  made  that  declaration  of  love 
rbicli  must  have  been  so  comfortable  to  you 
daring  the  late  severe  winter.  But  because,  in 
sll  probability,  it  has  seen  some  sunshine  the 
May  month,  and  has  been  spared  those  easterly 
finds  that  leave  me  no  prospect  of  scarlet- 
mnners  this  season.  It  is  a  happy  little  brook, 
too,  because  it  goes  murmuring  and  meandering 
srer  out  of  ear-shot  of  the  troubles  and  the 
ninonrs  that  agitate  the  city.  Of  what  con¬ 
sequence  to  it  whether  an  Emperor  is  sliot  at. 


and  the  fate  of  nations  set  on  the  issue  of  a 
pistol  bullet?  The  brook  never  reads  the 
papers ;  it  does  not  expect  every  morning  to 
ruse  some  glorious  despatch  from  before 
bastopol,  and  therefore  has  no  expectations 
to  be  daily  disappointed.  It  has  not  the  least 
idea  of  police  reports ;  is  not  forced  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  new  noble  British  art  of 
wife  smashing ;  and  is  not  aware  that  a  round 
half-dozen  militia-men — patriots  and  defenders 
of  their  country  as  they  are— are  daily  brouglit 
before  the  magistrates  to  answer  for  outrages  of 
the  most  exasperating  character.  Nor  the  dis¬ 
mal  manner  in  which  our  atfairs  are  conducted ; 
nor  the  public  discontent;  nor  the  ominous 
tone  of  press  and  platform;  none  of  these 
things  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  AV'hat 
does  even  Agneta  care?  But  I  assure  you, 
cousin,  these  things  often  cause  me  to  tlirow 
down  my  Times,  and  take  a  very  dismal  look  at 
vacuity  and  the  future.  In  this  style. 


(By  the  bye,  there’s  an  editor  for  a  lady’s 
■i^ine !  Agneta,  observe  that  brow !  those 
eyes!  those  extremely  literary — shall  I  write 
whiskers !  the  pen  is  nearly  dry — that  ease  and 
degauce  combined,  as  my  tailor  so  happily 
phrases  it.) 

As  to  business !  — !  •  •  •  • 

*•*««** 

But  there’s  a  little  consolation  in  the  opera, 
for  Mario  sings,  and  sings  as  well  as  in  his  best 
days :  sings  up  to  the  very  tip-top  of  his  rather 
haodsome  head,  and  fetches  his  notes  as  clear 
and  whole  ns  a  lark’s !  Some  consolation,  too, 
ia  the  tlieatre ;  for  there  are  few  establishments 
low  which  are  not  well  worth  a  visit.  They 
are  all  pretty  much  alike  in  this  respect-^ 


especially  the  Princess’s.  I  wish  I  could  also 
add  that  there  ia  consolation  in  literature ;  but 
literature  just  now  is  very  languid.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Kingsly’s  “  Westward  Ho !”  is  of  the 
latest  and  best.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsly  is  an 
earnest,  sincere  writer;  his  pages  are  all  alive ; 
and  I  advise  yon  to  read  him  without  delay,  my 
dear. 

One  event,  however,  has  signalized  the  month 
in  London ;  one  sight  has  been  seen  which 
yon  may  blamelessly  regret  you  did  not  see. 
On  a  splendid  day,  in  one  of  the  most  charming 
areu  in  all  £uro^,the  Queen  did  honour  to  the 
bravery  of  our  Crimean  soldiers.  At  your  back 
(if  you  took  thesame  pointof  viewasherMiyesty) 
were  handsome  and  imposing  bnildings— known 
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over  all  the  world  as  the  Horse  Guards ;  abore 
JOB,  an  open  and  brilliant  sky ;  before  yoa,  a 
peaceful  and  beautiful  nark,  all  trees  and  birds 
and  flashin);  water.  The  Queen’s  ehuir  was 
placed  in  the  parade  ^nnd,  under  a  canopy ; 
and  Lords,  Commons,  crowds  of  ofticers  and 
parterres  of  noblewomen,  looked  on.  The  cnnnon 
sounded,  and  tlie  ceremony  boimn.  Witli  her 
own  royal  hands,  and  more  than  royal  sympathy 
and  tenderness,  she  placed  a  medal  on  the  breast 
of  four  hundred  scarred  and  mutilated  w  arriors. 
There  was  the  Duke  of  Cambridjte  and  Jem 
Brown  of  the  Marines ;  the  I'jarl  of  Cardigan 
and  Private  William  Robinson  of  the  Cold- 
streams  ;  one  as  brave  a  man  as  the  other,  and 
no  distinctions.  One  by  one  they  passed  before 
the  royal  chair,  and  one  by  one  received  his 
reward,  always  with  a  smile,  often  with  a  kind 
word  or  two. 

Never  was  such  a  sight  seen  in  England  in 
the  memory  of  man.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring,  my  dear  Agneta,  that  it  Iwat  the 
Great  Exhibition  by  very  long  clialks  indeed. 
Just  imagine  Private  Jem  Brown.  Jem  comes 
back  from  the  Crimea,  after  behaving  there  like 
a  six  foot  demi-god,  without  the  least  idea  that 
he  has  done  anything  “  out  of  the  common,” 
and  with  a  bullet  in  his  chest.  Ln  igine  Jem’s  I 
feelings  when  he  is  informed  that  her  Majesty  ! 
wants  to  see  him,  wants  to  ask  him  bow  he  j 
docs,  wants  to  do  him  bononr  In  the  face  of  all  ' 
the  noble  and  beautiful  In  the  laml.  Will  you  i 
have  the  kindness  to  imugine  Jam’s  wife’s  feel¬ 
ings,  when  it  comes  to  his  turn,  nud  he  (thefc  I 
he  is! — that’s  her  husband  1)  walks  up  to  the  | 
royal  chair  as  straight  as  he  ean  for  the  ballet,  | 
makes  a  little  tear  come  into  the  Queen’s  eyes  i 
as  he  gives  his  modest,  manly  nnswer  to  her  , 
kind  iniiuiries,  and  walks  on  a  l)istingai-.hed  , 
Man  !  Would  you  not  mther  contemplate  the  ' 
feelings  of  Jem  and  his  wife  than  all  the  C4iarts 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  one  view,  and  a  lobster  | 
salad  into  the  bargain?  It  is  not  so  mneh  the  j 
honour  done  by  the  Sovereign,  it  is  the  honour  ' 
done  by  the  wom/tn — the  lady — the  noblest  lady 
in  Europe;  that’s  what  hinds  the  greenest 
leaves  round  the  heads  of  those  well- deserving,  ; 
well-rewarded  men.  | 

You  begged  me  to  transmit  you  the  result  of  | 
my  latest  observations  with  respect  to  the 
Fashions.  In  the  whole,  then,  they  are  these : 
more  muslin,  more  light-coloured  lioot,  more 
parasol.  One  lovely  creature  particularly  at-  , 
traeted  my  attention.  She  was  tall  as  you,  doar  i 
Agneta,  that  is  to  say,  two  inches  shorter  than  ' 
myself,  as  was  proved  when  little  Julia  made  us  . 
stand  up  back  to  back  to  measure ;  and  we  > 
bwnoured  her,  as  there  was  nobody  looking  ;  | 
and  we  mutually  put  back  our  lieads  to  mark  j 
the  dilference,  and  you  gave  me  one  of  those  I 
kisses  tweet  as  apples.  The  arches  of  her  fore¬ 


head  were  broad  and  low,  for  therein  dwdt 
modesty ;  liCr  eyes  were  brown  as  the  htzsl 
rod,  her  cheeks  were  like  tlie  cheeks  of  ker 
four-year-old  sister,  and  her  chin — it  was  a 
soft,  comfortable  sort  of  chin,  a  chin  suggesti^ 
of  warm  slippers  and  the  hugest  of  doni 
pillows.  But  what  she  wore,  I  believe,  k 
the  question.  Well,  it  was  a  silk  froi^ 
darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue;  a  little  th^ 
black  mantle;  a  bonnet  of  crape  of  tfo 
colour  of  cedar ;  Jouvin’s  six-.and-a-half  glon^ 
,  and  boots  like  the  bonnet  in  colour. 

\  above  all,  her  forehead  was  white  and  broai, 
her  eyes  were  large  and  brown,  her  lips  was 
innocent,  and  her  chin  w.is  a  lieautiful  co» 
fortable  chin.  I  hope  this  description  is  tl 
your  siitisfiiction. 

Iscaii’t  write  any  more — I  can’t  indeed.  1 
'  have  got  the  dreadfullest  toothache,  sil 
creosote  is  not  ns  honey  in  the  mouth.  Allot 
me  to  conclude,  therefore,  dear  Agneta,  with  i 
renewal  of  those  .  .  .  .  ou  the  bridge  .... 
j  etcnial  ....  life  rem  lins.  Uli,  those  liooii 
I  .  .  .  .  down  past  the  hayrick  ....  'wiU 
strawberries  iii  the  wood  ....  iu  a  Jem 
I  Crow  bat.  Never,  ah  !  .  .  .  . 

JIaj/  25. 
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S.vT  we  on  the  mossy  rooks 
In  the  twilight,  long  age, 

1  and  Ulna  keiqiing  flocks — 

Flocks  with  fleeces  wliite  as  snow. 
Beauty  smiled  along  the  sky ; 

Beanty  shone  along  tberaea; 

"  Ulna,  Ulna,”  whispered  I, 

“  This  is  all  for  me  and  thee !” 

Brushing  back  my  heavy  looks, 

.Said  he — not,  alas !  iu  glee — 

“  Art  content  in  keeping  flocks 
With  a  shepherd-boy  like  me  !” 

Shone  the  muon  so  lofily  white 
Down  upon  the  mossy  rooks. 

Covering  sweetly  with  her  light 
Me  and  Ulna,  and  our  flocks. 

Kimning  wild  about  our  feet 
Were  the  Idushing  summer  fliiwers. 

“  Ulna,"  said  I,  “  what  is  sweet 
Id  this  world  that  is  not  ours  ?” 

Tlirice  he  kissed  ray  cheek,  and  sighed, 

”  These  are  dreary  rocks  and  cold— 
Oh,  the  world  is  very  wide. 

And  I  weary  of  uiy  fold  !” 

lirew  a  thousand  oxen  stray 
That  are  Ulna's  down  the  moor. 

And  great  ships  their  anohnrs  weigh. 
Freighted  with  bis  priceless  ore; 

But  my  tears  will  someKines  flow. 
Thinking  of  the  musty  rocks 
Where  we  sat,  so  long  ago, 

1  and  Ulna,  keeping  flocks. 

Alice  C.vmt. 
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Cflings  toort^  Jinofahtg. 


To  Dtb  Hbown.— a  decoction  of  oakbark  dye* 
wool  R  fast  lirown  of  vat  ious  shades,  acconllnj;  to 
(he  quantity  cnipIn.Te<l ;  an  infusion  of  walnut- 
peels  will  also  d.ve  brown.  The  wool  should  be 
previously  diiqiea  in  a  solution  of  alum  and  watl-r, 
mich  bri;;htons  the  colour. 

To  Dte  llBD.— For  red  dye:  boil  in  a  bath  of 

? adder,  prcelously  rlnslnjf  the  ({nods  in  alum  ;  or, 
jou  wish  for  purple,  employ,  instead  of  alum, 
t  bath  of  acetate  of  iron.  Red  dyes  are  also 
jhen  by  archil,  cochineal,  Brasil-wood.  Scr. 

To  Ute  Bice.— For  bine  dye:  boil  in  a  b'tth  of 
lo^ood,  to  which  a  small  iiuantity  of  blue  vitrol 
hi  been  nildeil,  usinj;  the  alum  bath  ns  in  the 
(ther  c.ines 

Lilac. — .\rchil,  a  root  to  be  bouftht  at  the  dru({- 
llsts.  ’j  ho  colour,  which  is  very  (lowerful,  is  c.\- 
Barti'd  in  boilio". 

Nankeen.— Boil  equal  quantities  of  Spanish  ar- 
Htto  and  pe  irhisli  in  water  till  dissolved. 

Yellow.- Fustic  chips,  weld  or  dyer's  weed, 
tami  ric,  or  Dutch  pink.  Gree.n  may  bo  produced 
by  mixiiiK  tiie  requisite  portion  of  blue  wit  Ii  eit  her 
of  the  preceding. 

Scarlet. -Silk  cannot  be  dyed  a  fbll  scarlet; 
but  a  colour  approachin;;  it  may  be  itivcn  to  silk 
hy  first  dyeing  it  in  crim.son,  then  dyeing  it  with 
esrthamus,  and,  lastly,  yellow,  without  beat. 

Black.— Lo(?wood  and  pi  cen  copperas  are  com 
iDonly  used;  but  the  colour  is  ini|)rovcd  by  first 
boilltig  the  article  in  a  decoction  of  g  iils  and  aldcr- 
bsrk.  Ifprcviouslydyeii  blueor  brown,  by  means 
of  walnut  peels,  it  will  be  still  tictter. 

To  DKSTSOT  Flies  -Pour  a  litticsimp'e  oxymel 
(sn  article  to  lie  obtained  at  the  dru.7|{i.st8) 
into  a  common  tumbler  glass,  and  place  in  the 
plsis  a  piece  of  cap  paper,  made  into  the  shape  of 
the  upiier  jiart  of  a  tunnel,  with  n  hole  at  the  bnt- 
toji  to  admit  the  flies.  Attracted  hy  tlie  smell, 
they  readily  enter  the  traji  in  swanns,  ami  by  the 
thousands  soon  colloetcd  prove  that  they  have  not 
tte  wit  or  the  disposition  to  return. 

To  Destsot  CocrEOAciiFS.— Cucumber-peel- 
in({s  are  s;iid  to  destn>y  cockroaches.  .Strew  the 
Hour  in  fliat  (isrt  of  tlie  liousc  most  infested  witli 
the  veiTOin  with  the  green  no;  1  cut  pretty  thick. 
Try  it  for  wvemi  nights,  and  it  will  not  fiiil  to  rid 
the  I’.ouse  of  their  not  very  agreeable  presence. 

To  Clean  Fe.vtiiees.— The  following  itcelpt 
for  cleansing  feathers  of  their  animal  oil  galnt-d 
spranitnii  tiaim  the  Society  of  Arts:  Take  for 
every  gallon  of  cli-nn  water  one  (lOtind  of  quick¬ 
lime.  mix  th.m  well  together,  and,  when  the 
inilissolveil  lime  is  precipitatisl  in  tine  powder, 

E Ur  off  ilic  ch  an  Iiinc-v,  \ti  r  for  use.  Put  the 
itliei  s  to  lie  eie  itied  in  niiotUer  tub,  and  adii  to 
Ibsni  a  quantity  of  the  clean  lime-water  suftieieiit 
to  cover  the  feathers  about  three;  Inches,  when 
well  Immerseil  .and  stirred  aliout  therein.  Tlie 
Ihtihcrs,  wlien  tliorouglily  moistened,  will  sink 
down,  and  should  remain  in  the  Ilmc-wstei'  three 
orfbiir  days  :  after  wiiicli.tlie  toul  liquor  should 
beie;iarnle(l  from  them  by  laying  tliein  in  a  sieve. 
The  fe.athers  sliould  be  nllerwards  well  washed 
iariesn  water,  and  drie-d  upon  nets,  the  meshes 
ofwtiieh  may  Iw  abuit  tin;  fineness  of  cnhhnge- 
stti.  The  feathers  must  be,  from  time  to  time, 
fiuiki  n  on  the  nets,  an. I,  as  they  dry,  will  tali 
Ihiougli  the  meshes,  and  are  to  be  collected  for 
iw.  The  adm.ssion  of  air  will  hj  serviei  nble  in 
trying.  Tlio  (irocess  will  be  coniideto  in  three 
Weeks;  ami,  afler  being  tlius  prepnrevl,  the  fea- 
fctrs  will  only  iLquire  tei  be  beaten  to  get  rid 
It  the  dust. 


SToilftlt. 


I  To  CoLorm  PoMATrw.— Yellow,  by  palm  oil  or 

anota;  red,  by  nlkanet  root :  and  ;rrcon,  by  ffuiiia- 
cum.  or  the  jfreen  leaves  of  spinnrh  or  parsley. 

Mile  op  RO'Bs  is  made  thus:  Put  two  ouuoes 
of  rose-water,  a  te  tspoonfiil  of  oil  of  almonds, 
and  twelve  drop«  of  oil  of  tarfcir,  into  a  lx)ttle, 
and  shake  the  whole  till  well  mixed. 

To  Renovate  Tortoisk-rrkll  Combs.— When 
I  plain  tortoise-shell  coinl)s  are  defaced,  the  polish 
:  may  be  renewed  by  rubbing  them  with  pulverised 
i  rotten-stone  and  oiL  The  rotten-stone  should 
I  be  sifted  through  mu«lin.  Then  polish  with 
;  jeweller’s  roujfe.  or  with  sifted  maffnesin. 

Frecele.*;.— T)u‘  favourite  cosmetic  for  pcmov- 
in;:  freckles,  in  PnHs.  is  an  minci'of  alum  and  an 
ounce  of  lemon-juice,  in  a  pint  of  rose- water. 

,  CBohtrg,  J^icliling,  a«t>  ^rfstrbhig. 


Cold  Meat.— Cold  moat  is  a  melancholy  fhet. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that^ankind  in  En;:land 
are  condemned  to  a  comfortless  and  unpalatable 
meal  some  three  times  a  week,  because  woman¬ 
kind  in  En;:land  will  not  attempt  the  excellent 
liot  dishes  which  m.ay  be  made  of  cold  joints. 
Wliy  should  cold  mutton  or  l>eef  be  eaten  twice, 
when  the  second  time  it  mar  be  dressed  in  this 
simple  way!  Cut  rather  thicK  but  small  slices  off 
the  joint ;  Imbed  it  in  rice  (not  a  potful  of  water 
with  ri><*  in  it,  hut  rice  as  fnlek  ns  for  pwldings). 
and  let  it  simmer:  with  a  chopiud  onion,  ana 
just  a  very  little  of  any  herb  that  comes  handiest. 
The  result  Is  a  moat  nutritions,  economical,  and 
savoury  di«h.  Meiit  dn'saed  in  this  w  ay,  Indeed, 
prsservos  its  mitritive  nunlltlea— all  those  rich 

Juices  and  th'd  delicate  nbrine  which,  by  other 
modes  of  cookery,  are  often  lost.  Thejnicesof 
the  meat  are  for  fhe  most  part  c-onfliud  in  itself 
by  the  rice ;  and  whateri'r  escapes  only  jiyves  to 
make  the  rice  more  nutritious  and  more  savoury. 
If  the  cold  mentis  aro.ast,  so  much  the  better  for 
this  dbh ;  and  if  there  is  only  a  little  of  It,  dressed 
in  this  w  ay  thei*e  is  little  ncMoh  This  is  an  in- 
Ftaiicc  of  what  may  l>e  done  with  tlie  smallest 
trouble,  S<  e  wlnt  may  be  done  with  a  triHe 
more  tiouhle.  only  too  ruucli  for  the  idlest,  or  the 
most  careless  of*  home  comfort*.  M.  Soyer's 
kShillinp^  Co<»k**ry  li')ok  supplies  the  followlnj?:— 
“  Put  a  poutiii  of  the  cfumb  of  bread  to  soak  in 
cold  water:  take  the  sime  tiuantityof  any  kind 
of  boiled  or  ro.aste^l  meal,  rather  fnt ;  which  chop 
in  r1Uh?8  rather  fine.  Press  the  water  out  of  the 
j  bread;  put  in  the  fryinrr-pan  two ouiieesof  butter, 
lard,  or  drippin;?.  witli  two  tenspoonfiils  of  ehop- 
jK'd  onions;  fry  two  minutes;  add  tlie  brcaa; 

I  stir  with  a  wo'don  spoon  till  rather  dry:  tlieti 
add  tlu*  meat;  si'ason  with  a  teaspoonftil  of  salt, 
half  of  pepper,  and  a  little  jfrated  imtmej^  if 
handy :  stir  till  quit '  hot ;  then  add  two  egtrs,  one 
at  a  time;  mix  \xry  (piiok.and  pour  on  dish  to 
cool.  Then  roll  It  up  in  the  shap^  of  small  e;(g8, 
then  in  Hour ;  eff;:  them  amt  hn^ad  crumb;  fry  In 
hot  drlppin;:  tillof  a  nice  brown  colour,  andsenre 
plain,  or  with  any  sharp  or  other  sauc'e  too 
fancy.”  aM.  Soyer  (i.-idan'S  tb.at  the  result  is  dell- 
eious  —especially  if  the  bread  is  so.iked  in  new 
milk  or  cn»am :  and  we  believe  liim.  —  Cold  meat 
may  also  be  cut  in  slices,  seasone<l,  fioured,  and 
lain  ill  n  dish  in  an  oven,  whidher  of  a  raiifpe  or 
of  the  “  DuN'h”  kind.  And  rather  tli.an  served 
jwo  or  three  days  running,  it  may  be  mads  into 
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that  homely  but  cxceUent  diih— "toad  in  the 
hole." 

SpamaDaiNK.— An  excellent  aprlnft  drink,  ea- 
pecially  for  children,  may  be  made  thus.  In  a 
fr^^lon  of  water,  boil  a  pound  or  so  of  rhubarb 
till  it  is  reduced  to  a  pulp;  strain  tlie  liquor  off; 
boii  it  up  attain  with  about  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar ;  scum ;  bottle,  but  do  not  cork 
it  down. 

Yxoitable  Cooxext.— Those  who  are  able  to 
gather  their  own  vegetables  should  be  careful  to 
do  so  before  the  sun  has  shone  lung  on  them ; 
they  should  also  be  used  as  fresh  as  possible.  If 
they  are  obliged  to  be  kept,  put  them  Into  the  cel¬ 
lar,  or  in  some  place  where  the  sun  cannot  reach 
them ;  and  put  them  on  the  bricks  or  the  stone 
floor,  not  on  the  shelf ;  on  no  account  should  they 
be  kept  in  water,  as  it  makes  them  insipid  and 
unwholesome.  Cabbages,  cauliflowers,  brocoli, 
and  all  veget  ibles  in  which  insects  are  liable  to 
remain,  should  be  thrown  into  cold  salt  and  water 
before  boiling. 

EFFEavEsciNO  GoosiBiaxT  Wine,  oa  Bxitisb 
CasMPAGHE. — This  wine  is  prepared  from  unripe 
gooseberries,  in  order  to  avoid  the  flavour  which 
the  fruit  would  give  to  the  wine  when  in  a  mature 
state.  Its  briskness  depends  more  upon  tlie  time 
of  bottling  than  upon  the  unripe  state  of  the  fruit, 
for  eftervescing  wine  can  be  made  from  fruit  that 
is  ripe,  as  well  as  that  which  is  unripe.  The  fruit 
should  be  selected  when  it  iias  near^  attained  its 
foil  growth,  and  consequently  before  it  shows 
any  tendency  to  ripen.  Any  bruised  or  decaved 
berries,  and  those  that  are  very  small,  should  be 
rejected.  The  blossom  and  stalk  ends  should  be 
removed,  and  tbe  fruit  well  bruised  in  a  tub  or 
in  such  quantities  as  to  insure  each  berry 


every  six  pounds  of  fruit  one  gallon  of  warm 
water  is  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  is  to  be 
squeezed  and  stirred  with  the  hand  until  the  pulp 
it  all  removed  from  the  skin  and  seeds.  Tbe 
whole  should  then  remain  close  covered  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  After  which,  strain 
it  through  a  coarse  bag,  and  press  it  with  as  much 
force  as  can  be  conveniently  applied,  to  press  out 
the  whole  of  the  juice  and  liquor  the  fruit  may 
contain.  To  every  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  fruit 
one  gallon  more  of  hot  water  may  be  passed 
through  the  “  more,”  or  husks,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  soluble  matter  that  may  remain,  and  be 
again  pressed.  The  juice  thus  obtained,  must  be 
put  into  a  clean  tub  or  pan,  of  sufficient  size  to 
contain  the  whole,  with  two  pounds  and  a  half 
of  sugar  to  each  gallon  of  water  used,  and  be  well 
•tiiTra  in  order  to  dissolve  it.  The  tub  or  pan 
must  be  put  into  a  warm  place,  at  about  sixty  de¬ 
grees  of  temperature,  and  kept  close-covert, 
with  cloths  or  blankets,  to  ferment  for  one  or  two 
days,  according  to  the  state  of  the  fermentation. 
It  must  then  be  drawn  oft'  into  clean  casks, 
placed  a  little  on  oue  side,  for  tbe  scum  tliat 
arises  to  be  thrown  out,  and  the  casks  kept  filled 
with  the  remaining  “must”  that  should  be  re¬ 
served  for  that  purpose.  'When  the  active  fer¬ 
mentation  has  ceased,  the  casksshould  be  plugged 
upright,  again  filled,  if  necessary,  the  bun^  be 
Mt  on  loosely,  and  after  a  few  days,  when  the 
Isrmentation  is  a  little  more  langui  I,  which  may 
be  known  by  the  hissing  noise  ceasing,  the  bungs 
should  be  driven  in  tight,  and  a  spile  hole  made 
in  tbe  bung  slave,  to  give  vent,  if  necessary. 
About  November  or  December,  on  a  clear,  line 
d«,  the  wine  should  be  racked  from  its  lees  into 
clean  casks,  which  may  be  rinsed  with  brandy. 
After  a  month,  the  wine  should  be  examined,  to 
see  if  it  is  sufficiently  clear  for  bottling ;  if  not, 
it  must  be  fined  with  isiogiass,  which  may  be  dis¬ 


solved  in  some  stale  cider,  or  in  some  of  tbe  saui 
wine ;  one  ounce  will  be  sufficient  for  a  hogsheai 
In  March,  or  when  the  gooseberry  bushes  begh 
to  blossom,  the  wine  must  be^ttled,  in  order  u 
insure  its  being  effervescing. 

Buns.— Ascertain  whether  brine  is  of  tbe  pia 

fier  strength  for  pickling  by  putting  an  eggiaii 
t.  If  the  egg  floats,  the  orine  is  strong  cnoufkj 
if  the  egg  sinks,  it  is  not, 

'  To  pazvxNT  Bbead  cxdmblino.— To  a  galloi 
and  a  half  of  flour,  when  put  into  the  bread-pm, 
in  readiness  to  make  home-made  bread,  takei 
piece  of  butter,  about  twice  the  size  of  a  walnut, « 
rather  more;  break  it  in  smali  pieces  into  tiH 
flour,  but  it  will  not  require  rubbing  in.  as  h 
kneading  the  bread  it  will  get  properly  mixsl 
This  is  a  simple  but  a  very  sure  remedy,  and  pi*, 
vents  much  waste. 


Mosic  Stool  Coteb.— To  please  several  suk- 
scribers,  we  give  the  pattern  of  a  Music-stoil 
Cover  in  square  netting,  darned.  It  may  aiw 
be  worked  in  crochet,  and  may  be  regulated  Is 
size  by  the  size  of  tbe  mesh  useo. 
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sure.  It  brouglit  the  wild  duck  back  to  the 
reedy  marshes  of  the  soutli ;  it  brought  the  wild 
song  back  to  the  fervid  brain  of  the  poet. 
Without,  the  village  street  was  paved  with  gold ; 
the  river  ran  red  with  the  reflection  of  the 
leaves.  Within,  the  faces  of  friends  brightened 
the  gloomy  walls ;  the  returning  footsteps  of 
the  long-absent  gladdened  the  threshold ;  and 
all  the  sweet  amenities  of  social  life  again  re¬ 
sumed  their  interrupted  reign. 

Kavanagh  preached  a  sermon  on  the  coming 
of  autumn,  Ue  chose  his  teat  from  Isaiah,— 


XXII. 

The  brown  autumn  came.  Out  of  doors  it 
brought  to  the  fields  the  prodigality  of  the  yel¬ 
low  harvest, — to  the  forest,  revelations  of  light, 
—and  to  the  sky,  the  sharp  air,  the  morning 
mist,  the  red  clouds  at  evening.  Within  doors, 
the  sense  of  seclusion,  the  stillness  of  closed 
and  curtained  windows,  musings  by  the  fireside, 
books,  friends,  conversation,  and  the  long  medi¬ 
tative  evenings.  To  the  farmer,  it  brought 
surcease  of  toil, — to  the  scholar,  that  sweet  de- 
iirinm  of  the  brain  which  changes  toil  to  plea- 
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"  Who  is  this  tliat  cometh  from  Edom,  with 
d^ed  ^rments  from  Bozrah  P  this  that  is  glo- 
nons  in  liis  apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness 
of  his  strength?  Wherefore  art  thou  redin 
thine  apparel,  and  thy  garments  like  him  that 
treadetfi  the  wine-vntP” 

To  Mr.  Churchill  this  beloved  season — this 
Joseph  with  his  coat  of  many  colours,  as  he  was 
fond  of  calling  it — brought  an  unexpected  guest, 
the  forlorn,  forsaken  Lucy.  The  surmises  of  the 
family  were  too  true.  She  had  wandered  away 
with  the  Briarens  of  hoots.  She  returned  alone, 
in  destitution  and  despair;  and  often,  in  the 
grief  of  a  broken  heart  and  a  bewildered  brain, 
was  heard  to  8.ay, — 

“  O,  how  I  wish  I  was  a  Cliristian  !  If  I 
were  only  a  Christian,  I  would  not  live 
any  longer;  I  would  kill  myself!  I  am  too 
Wtetched !  ’* 

A  few  days  afterwards,  a  ^oonjMooking 
nan  rode  through  the  tosm  oa  honibaok,  ! 
stopping  at  every  comer,  and  <»y<ng  inttveveiy 
street,  with  a  loud  and  solemn  voiee,-~ 

“  Prepaw !  prepare !  prepare  to  meet  the 
Lving  God  !•• 

It  was  one  of  that  fanatieal  swt,  whobeUeved 
the  end  of  the  world  war  imminent,,  and  had 
prepared  their  aMeasion  robes  to  be  lifted,  up  ia 
clouds  of  glory,  while  the  worn-out,  weary 
world  was  to  bum  with  fire  beneath  tliem,.and 
a  new  and  fairer  earth  to  be  prepared  ibr  th^r 
inheritance.  The  eppearaoee  of  this  fomnmner 
of  tlie  end  of  the  world  was  followed  by  nume¬ 
rous  camp-meetings,  held  in  the  woods  near  the 
Tillage,  to  whose  white  tents  and  leafy  chapels 
many  went  for  consolation  and  found  despair. 

XXIII. 

Agxin  the  two  crumbly  old  women  sat  and 
talked  together  in  the  little  parlour  of  the 
gloomy  house  under  the  poplars,  and  the  two 
girls  sat  above,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand, 
thoughtful,  and  speaking  only  at  intervals. 

Alice  was  unusually  sad  and  silent.  The 
mists  were  already  gathering  over  her  vision, — 
those  mists  that  were  to  deepen  and  darken  ns 
the  season  advanced,  until  the  external  world 
should  be  shrouded  and  finally  shut  from  her 
view.  Already  the  landscape  began  to  wear  a 
ale  and  sickly  hue,  as  if  the  snn  were  witli- 
rawing  farther  and  farther,  and  were  soon 
wholly  to  disappear,  as  in  a  northern  winter. 
But  to  brighten  this  northern  winter  there  now 
arose  Within  her  a  soft,  auroral  light.  Yes,  the 
auroral  light  of  love,  blushing  through  the 
whole  heaven  of  her  thoughts.  She  had  not 
breathed  that  word  to  herself,  nor  did  she 
rmgnise  any  thrill  of  passion  in  the  new  emo¬ 
tion  she  experienced.  But  love  it  was ;  and  it 
lifted  her  soul  into  a  region,  which  she  at  ouoe 


felt  was  native  to  it, — into  a  subtler  ether, 
which  seemed  its  natund  element. 

This  feeling,  however,  was  not  all  exhilara¬ 
tion.  It  brought  with  it  its  own  peculiar  lan¬ 
guor  and  sadness,  its  fluctuations  and  swift 
vicissitudes  of  excitement  and  depression.  To 
this  the  trivial  circumstances  of  life  contributed. 
Kavanagh  had  met  her  in  the  street,  and  had 
nssed  her  without  recognition ;  and,  in  the 
itterness  of  the  moment,  she  forgot  that  she 
wore  a  thick  veil,  which  entirely  concealed  her 
face.  At  an  evening  party  at  Mr.  Churchill’s, 
by  a  kind  of  fatality,  Kavanagh  had  stood  vetv 
near  her  for  a  long  time,  but  with  Iiis  back 
turned,  conversing  with  Mies  Hawkins,  from 
whose  toils  lie  was,  in  fact,  though  vainly, 
struggling  to  extricate  himself  ;  aud,  in  the 
irritation  of  supposed  neglect,  Alice  had  said  to 
herself, — 

“This  is  the  kind  of  woman  which  most 
fasciuntes  men !” 

But  these  oniel  moments  of  pain  were  few 
and  short,  while  those  of  delight  were  many 
and  lasting.  Ia  a  life  so  lonely,  and  with  w 
little'  to  enliven  and  embellish  it  as  hers,  the 
goest  in  disguise  was  weleomcd  with  ardour, 
and  cntertaii^  without  fear  or  susnicion.  Usd 
he  been  feared  or  saspeoted,  he  would  have  been 
DO  longer  dangerous.  Be  came  as  friendship, 
where  friendship  was  most  needed ;  he  came  as 
devotion,  where  her  holy  ministrations  were  al¬ 
ways  welcome. 

^mewhat  diftbrantly  had  the  same  passion 
come  to  the  heart  of  Cecilia ;  for  as  the  heart 
it,  SO'  is  love  to  the  heart.  It  partakes  of  its 
strength  or  wTaknesa,  il«  health  or  disease.  In 
Cecilia,  it  but  heightened  the  keen  scusation  of 
life.  To  all  eyes,  she  became  more  beautiful, 
more  radiant,  more  lovely,  though  they  knew 
not  why.  When  she  and  Kavanagh  first  met, 
it  was  hardly  ns  strangers  meet,  hut  rather  u 
friends  long  separated  When  they  first  spoks 
to  each  other,  it  seemed  but  as  the  renewal  of 
some  previous  interrupted  conversation.  Their 
souls  flowed  together  at  once,  without  turba- 
lence  or  agitation,  like  waters  on  the  same  Icvd. 
As  they  found  each  other  without  seeking,  so 
their  intercourse  was  without  alfcctation  ani 
without  embarrassment. 

'I'iius,  while  Alice,  unconsciously  to  herself 
desired  the.  love  of  Kavanagh,  Cecilia,  as  un¬ 
consciously,  assumed  it  as  already  her  own. 
Alice  keenly  felt  her  owu  unworthiness;  Ceeilit 
made  no  comparison  of  merit.  When  Kavanart 
was  present,  Alice  was  happy,  but  cinbarrassM; 
Cecilia,  joyous  and  natural.  The  former  feared 
she  ini^it  displease ;  the  latter  divined  fniB 
the  first  that  she  already  pleased.  In  both,  this 
was  the  intuition  of  the  heart. 

So  sat  the  friends  together,  as  they  had  done 
so  many  times  before.  But  now,  for  the  lint 
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time,  each  cherished  a  secret,  which  she  did  not 
confide  to  tlie  otlier.  Daily,  for  many  weeks, 
the  fcatliered  courier  liad  come  and  eone  from 
window  to  window,  but  this  secret  hud  never 
been  intrusted  to  his  kcepin);.  Almost  daily  the 
friends  had  met  nnd  talked  together,  but  this 
secret  had  not  been  told.  That  could  nut  be 
confided  to  another,  which  had  nut  been  con¬ 
fided  to  themselves;  that  could  not  be  fashioned 
into  words,  which  was  not  yet  fashioned  into 
thonghts,  but  was  still  floating,  va^ne  nnd 
formless,  througli  the  mind.  Nay,  had  it  been  | 
stated  in  words,  each,  perhaps,  wouhl  have  de¬ 
nied  it.  The  distinct  apparition  of  this  fair  | 
spirit,  in  a  visible  form,  would  liavc  startled  I 
them ;  though,  while  it  haunted  all  the  tham-  \ 
bCrs  of  their  souls  ns  an  invisible  preseucc,  it  | 
gave  them  only  solace  nnd  delight. 

“  How  very  feverish  your  hand  is,  dearest !”  ! 
said  Cecilia.  “AVIiat  is  the  matter?  Arc  yon 
nnwcll  ?” 

Those  arc  the  very  words  my  mother  said 
to  me  this  morning,”  replied  Alice.  “  I  feel 
nthcr  languid  and  tired,  that  is  all.  I  could 
not  sleep  last  night ;  1  never  can,  when  it 
nins." 

“  Did  it  rain  last  night?  I  did  not  hear  it.” 

“  Yes ;  about  mideight,  (jiiite  hard.  1  lis¬ 
tened  to  it  for  houis.  1  love  to  lie  awake,  and 
hear  the  drops  fail  on  the  roof,  aud  on  the 
leaves.  It  throws  me  into  a  delicious,  dreamy 
state,  which  I  like  much  better  than  sleep." 

Cecilia  looked  tenderly  at  her  pale  face.  Her 
eyes  were  very  bright,  and  on  each  cheek  was  a 
crimson  signal,  the  sight  of  which  would  have 
fiven  her  mother  so  much  anguish,  tliat,  per¬ 
haps,  it  was  better  for  licr  to  be  blind  than  to 
see. 

“  When  yon  enter  the  land  of  dreams,  Ali'-e, 
yon  come  into  my  peculiar  realm.  I  am  the 
qneen  of  that  country,  you  know.  But,  of  late, 

I  have  thought  of  resigning  my  throne.  These 
endless  reveries  nrc  really  a  great  waste  of  time 
sad  strengtii." 

“Do  yon  think  so?” 

“Yes;  and  Mr.  Kavanagh  tliinks  so  too. 
We  talked  abont  it  the  other  evenin" ;  and 
ifterwards,  uinm  reflection,  1  thought  he  was 
right. ” 

And  the  friends  resolved,  half  in  jest  and 
half  in  earnest,  that,  from  that  day  forth,  tlic 
gate  of  their  day-dreams  should  be  closed.  And 
closed  it  was,  ere  long; — for  one,  by  the  Angel 
of  Life;  for  the  other,  by  the  Angel  of  Death ! 


Tub  project  of  the  new  Magnainc  being 
heard  of  no  more,  and  Mr.  Chnrchill  being  con¬ 
sequently  deprived  of  liis  one  hundred  and  fifly 
thoDwind  readers,  he  laid  aside  tlie  few  notes  he 
had  made  fur  his  papers  on  the  Obscure  Mar¬ 


tyrs,  and  turned  bis  thoughts  again  to  the  great 
llomance.  A  w  hole  leisure  Saturday  afternoon 
was  before  him, — pure  gold,  withont  alloy. 
Ere  bcgiuiiing  bis  task,  be  stopped  forth  into 
bis  garden  to  inhale  the  sunny  air,  and  let  his 
thoughts  recede  a  little,  in  order  to  I'*i'P  farther. 
Wlieu  he  returned,  glowing  aiid  radiant  with 
poetic  faiiti  s,  he  found,  to  his  unspeakable  dia- 
may,  an  uukiiowu  damsel  silting  in  his  arm¬ 
chair.  She  was  rather  gaily  yet  elegantly 
dressed,  and  wore  a  veil,  which  she  raised  as 
.Mr.  Churchill  entered,  fixing  upon  him  the  full, 
liquid  orbs  of  her  large  eyes. 

“  Mr.  Churchi'l,  I  suppose?”  said  she,  rising, 
and  stepping  forward. 

“The  same,”  replied  the  schoolmaster,  with 
dignified  courtesy. 

“And  will  you  permit  me,”  she  continued, 
not  w  ithout  a  crrfaui  serene  self-possession, “  to 
introduce  myself,  for  want  of  a  better  person  to  ■ 
do  it  for  me  P  My  name  is  Cartw right, — Cla¬ 
rissa  Cartwriglif.”  * 

This  annoiiucciiient  did  not  produce  that 
powerful  and  instantaiicons  elTect  on  Mr. 
Churchill  which  tlie  speaker  seemed  to  antici¬ 
pate,  or  at  least  to  hope.  Ills  eye  did  not 
lirightrii  witli  any  quick  recognition,  nor  did  he 
suddenly  exclaim, — 

“What!  -Vre  yon  Mi<s  Cartwright,  the 
poetess  whose  delight  fill  clTusioiis  I  have  seen 
III  all  the  magazines  P” 

Oil  tlic  contrary,  he  looked  rather  blank  and 
exiicctaiit,  iiiul  only  said, — 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  sec  you ;  pray  ail  V  w  n.” 

So  tliat  tlie  young  lady  liersclf  was  obliged 
to  Cominuiiicate  tlic  literary  intcUigeiicc  above 
alluded  to,  wliicli  she  did  very  gracefully,  nnd 
then  added, — 

“  I  have  come  to  ask  a  great  favour  of  yon, 
Mr.  Churchill,  which  I  hope  you  will  not  deny 
me.  By  the  advice  of  some  friends,  I  have  col¬ 
lected  niy  poems  togetlicr,” — and  liere  she  drew' 
forth  from  a  paper  a  large,  lliiii  manuscript, 
bound  in  crimsou  velvet, — “nnd  think  of  pub- 
lisliing  them  in  a  volume.  Non,  would  yon  not 
do  me  tlie  favour  to  look  them  over,  and  give 
me  vonr  candid  opinion,  wlicther  thi-y  arcwoith 
publishing?  I  should  value  your  advice  so 
highly !” 

This  simultaneous  apjieal  to  his  vanity  and 
his  gallantry,  from  a  fair  young  girl,  standing 
oil  tlic  verge  of  that  broad,  dangerous  ocean,  in 
which  so  many  have  pcrislieil,  and  looking  wist¬ 
fully  over  its  flashing  waters  to  the  shore*  of 
the  green  Isle  of  Tulms, — sneh  an  appeal,  from 
such  a  person,  it  was  impossible  for  Mr. 
Cliurcliill  to  resist.  lie  made,  however,  a  faint 
show  of  resistance, — a  feeble  grasping  after 
some  excuse  for  refosal,— and  then  yielded. 
He  received  front  Clarissa'*  delicate,  trembling 
hand,  the  precious  volume,  and  from  her  eye* 
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a  atill  more  preciuiu  look  of  thauks,  aud  then 
taid, — 

“  What  name  do  you  propose  to  give  the 
volume?” 

“Symphonies of  the  Soul,  and  other  Poems,” 
said  the  young  lady ;  “  aud,  if  you  like  them, 
and  it  would  not  be  asking  too  much,  I  should 
be  delighted  to  have  you  write  a  Preface,  to 
introduce  the  work  to  the  public.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  says  it  would  increase  the  sale  very  con¬ 
siderably.” 

“  Ah,  the  publisher !  yes,  but  tlwt  is  not 
very  complimentary  to  yourself,”  suggested  Mr. 
Churchill.  “  I  can  already  see  your  Poems  re¬ 
belling  against  the  intrusion  of  my  Preface,  and 
rising  like  so  many  nuns  in  a  convent  to  expel 
the  audacious  foot  that  has  dared  to  invade 
their  sacred  precincts.” 

But  it  was  all  in  vain,  this  p-ale  effort  at 
pleasantry.  Objection  was  useless;  and  the 
soft-hearted  schoolmaster  a  second  time  yielded 
gracefully  to  his  fate,  and  promised  the  Pre¬ 
face.  The  young  lady  took  her  leave  with  a 
profusion  of  thanks  and  blushes ;  and  the  daiuty 
manuscript,  with  its  delicate  chirography  and 
crimson  cover,  remained  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Churchill,  who  gazed  at  it  less  as  a  Paradise  of 
Daiuty  Devices  than  as  a  deed  or  mortgage  of 
so  many  precious  hours  of  his  own  scanty  in¬ 
heritance  of  time. 

Afterwards,  when  he  complained  a  little  of 
this  to  his  wife, — who,  during  the  interview, 
had  peeped  in  at  the  door,  and,  seeing  how  he 
was  occupied,  had  immediately  withdrawn, — 
she  said  that  nobody  was  to  blame  but  himself ; 
that  he  should  learn  to  say  “  No !”  and  not  do 
just  as  every  romantic  little  girl  from  the  Aca¬ 
demy  wanted  him  to  do;  adding,  as  a  final 
aggravation  and  climax  of  reproof,  that  she 
really  believed  he  never  would,  and  never  meant 
to,  begin  his  llomance  1 

XXV. 

Not  long  afterwards,  Kavanagh  and  Mr. 
Churchill  t^k  a  stroll  together  across  the 
fields,  and  down  green  lanes,  walking  all  the 
bright,  brief  afternoon.  From  the  summit  of 
the  bill,  beside  the  old  windmill,  they  saw  the 
sun  set;  and,  opMsite,  the  full  moon  rise, 
dewy,  large,  and  red.  As  they  d^ended,  they 
felt  the  heavy  dampness  of  the  air,  like  water, 
rising  to  meet  them, — bathing  with  coolness 
first  their  feet,  then  their  hands,  then  their 
faces,  till  they  were  submerged  in  that  sea  of 
dew.  As  they  skirted  the  woodland  on  their 
homeward  way,  trampling  the  goldeu  leaves 
under  foot,  they  heard  voices  at  a  distance, 
singing ;  and  then  saw  the  lights  of  the  camp¬ 
meeting  gleaming  through  the  trees,  and, 
drawing  nearer,  distinguished  a  portion  of  the 
hymn: — 


“  Don’t  you  hear  the  Lord  a-comiug 
To  the  old  churchyards. 

With  a  band  of  music. 

With  a  band  of  music. 

With  a  band  of  music. 

Sounding  through  the  air  ?” 

These  words,  at  once  awful  and  ludicrous, 
rose  on  the  still  twilight  air  from  a  hundred 
voices,  thrilling  with  emotion,  and  from  w 
many  beating,  fluttering,  struggling  hearts. 
High  above  tlicm  all  was  heard  one  voice,  cleat 
and  musical  as  a  clarion. 

“  I  know  that  voice,”  said  Mr.  Churchill; 
“  it  is  Elder  Evans’s.” 

“  All !  ”  exclaimed  Kavanagh, — for  only  the 
impression  of  awe  was  upon  him, — “  he  never 
acted  in  a  deeper  tragedy  than  this!  How 
terrible  it  is !  Let  us  pass  on.” 

They  hurried  away,  Kavanagh  trembling  in 
every  fibre.  Silently  they  walked,  the  music 
fading  into  softest  vibrations  behind  them. 

“How  strange  is  this  fanaticism!”  at 
length  said  Mr.  Churchill,  rather  as  a  relief  to 
his  own  thoughts,  than  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
viving  the  conversation.  “  These  people  really 
believe  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  close  at 
hand.” 

“  Aud  to  thousands,”  answered  Kavanagh, 
“  this  is  no  fiction, — no  illusion  of  an  over¬ 
heated  im<agination.  To-day,  to-morrow,  every 
day,  to  thousands,  the  end  of  the  world  is  close 
at  hand.  And  why  should  we  fear  it?  We 
walk  here  as  it  were  in  the  crypts  of  life;  at 
limes,  from  the  great  cathedral  above  us,  we 
can  hear  the  organ  and  the  chanting  of  the 
choir;  we  see  the  light  stream  through  the 
open  door,  when  some  friend  goes  up  before  us ; 
and  shall  we  fear  to  mount  the  narrow  staircase 
of  the  grave,  that  leads  us  out  of  this  uncertain 
twilight  into  the  serene  mansions  of  the  life 
eternal  P” 

They  reached  the  wooden  bridge  over  the 
river,  which  the  moonlight  converted  into  a 
river  of  light.  Their  footsteps  sounded  on  the 
lauks ;  they  passed  without  perceiving  a  female 
gure  that  stood  in  the  shadow  below  on  the 
brink  of  the  stream,  watching  wistfully  the 
steady  flow  of  the  current.  It  was  Lucy  !  Her 
bonnet  and  shawl  were  lying  at  her  feet ;  and 
when  they  had  passed,  she  waded  far  out  into 
the  shallow'  stream,  laid  herself  gently  down  in 
its  deeper  waves,  aud  floated  slowly  away  into 
the  moonlight,  among  the  golden  leaves  that 
were  faded  and  fallen  like  herself, — among  the 
water-lilies,  whose  fragrant  white  blossoms  had 
been  broken  off  and  polluted  long  ago.  With¬ 
out  a  struggle,  without  a  sigh,  without  a  sound, 
she  floated  downward,  downward,  and  silently 
sank  into  the  silent  river.  Far  off,  faint,  and 
indistinct,  was  heard  the  startling  hymn,  with 
its  wild  and  peculiar  melody— 
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“0,  there  will  he  mourning,  mourning,  mourning, 
moiuming, — 

0,  there  will  he  mourning,  at  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ ! " 

Kavanagh’s  heart  was  full  of  sadness,  lie 
left  Mr.  Chnrcliill  at  his  door,  and  proceeded 
,  homeward.  On  passing  his  church,  he  could 
1  not  resist  the  temptation  to  go  in.  lie  climbed 

I  to  his  chamber  in  the  tower,  lighted  by  the 

moon.  He  sat  for  a  lung  time  gazing  from  the 
window,  and  watching  a  distant  and  feeble 
candle,  whose  rays  scarcely  reached  him  across 
,  the  brilliant  moon-lighted  air.  Gentler  thoughts 

stole  over  him  ;  an  invisible  presence  soothed 
him ;  an  invisible  hand  was  laid  upon  his  head, 
and  the  trouble  and  unrest  of  his  spirit  were 
changed  to  peace. 

“  Answer  me,  thou  mysterious  future !”  ex¬ 
claimed  he ;  “  tell  me, — shall  these  things  be 
according  to  my  desires?” 

And  the  mysterious  future,  interpreted  by 
those  desires,  replied, — 

“Soon  thou  shnit  know  all.  Tt  shall  bn  well 
with  thee !” 

(To  he  nnilinucd.) 


GOETHE  AND  HIS  DANCING. 
MASTER'S  DAUGHTERS. 

ruoM  HIS  ai;TomoGR.vpny. 

WHII.ST  I  employedmj  sclf  in  various  studies 
and  researches,  1  did  not  neglect  the  pleasures 
incident  to  youth.  At  Strasburg,  every  day 
uid  hour  ulTers  to  sight  the  inagnitlcent 
monument  of  the  Minster,  and  to  the  ear 
t  he  movement  and  music  of  the  dance.  My 
father  himself  had  given  my  sister  and  me 
mr  first  lesson  in  this  art.  \Ve  had  learned 
the  grave  minUct  from  him.  The  solos  and 
pas-dc-deu.K  of  the  French  theatre,  whilst  it 
was  with  us  at  F'rankfort,  had  given  me  a 
greater  relish  fur  the  pleasures  of  dancing ; 
but  from  the  unfortunate  termination  of  my 
love  affair  with  Margaret,  I  had  entirely 
neglected  it.  This  taste  revived  in  me  u*t 
Strasburg.  On  Sundays  and  holidays, 
joyous  troops,  met  for  the 'purpose  of  dancing, 
were  to  be  seen  in  all  directions.  There 
were  little  balls  in  all  the  country  houses, 
and  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  brilliant 
routs  expected  in  the  winter.  1  was  there¬ 
fore  apprehensive  of  finding  myself  out  of 
my  element  in  company,  unless  I  qualified 
myself  to  figure  as  a  dancer ;  and  I  accord¬ 
ingly  took  lessons  of  a  master  recommended 
by  one  of  my  friends.  lie  was  a  true  French 
character,  cold .  and  polished.  He  taught 
with  care,  but  without  pedantry.  As  I  had 
already  had  some  practice,  he  was  not  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  me. 


He  had  two  daughters  who  were  both 
pretty,  and  the  elder  of  whom  was  not 
twenty.  They  were  both  good  dancers. 

This  circumstance  greatly  facilitated  my 
progress,  for  the  awkwardest  scholar  in  the  , 

world  must  soon  have  become  a  passable  j 

dancer  with  such  agreeable  partners.  They  } 

were  both  extremely  amiable;  they  spoke  ; 

only  French.  I  endeavoured  to  appear  ' 

neither  awkward  nor  ridiculous  to  them,  and  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  please  them.  Their 
father  did  not  seem  to  have  many  scholars, 
and  they  lived  very  much  alone.  They 
several  times  asked  me  to  stay  and  converse  ! 

after  my  lesson,  which  I  very  readily  did.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  the  younger  one; 
the  manners  of  both  were  very  becoming; 
the  elder,  who  was  at  least  as  handsome  as 
her  sister,  did  not  please  ma  so  much, 
although  she  took  more  pains  tVdo  so.  At 
the  hour  of  my  lesson,  she  was  always  ready 
to  be  my  partner,  and  she  frequently  pro¬ 
longed  the  dance.  The  younger,  although 
she  behaved  in  a  friendly  manner  towards 
me,  kept  a  greater  distance,  and  her  father 
had  to  call  her  to  take  her  sister’s  place. 

One  evening,  after  the  dance,  I  was  going 
to  lead  the  elder  to  the  apartment,  but  she 
detained  me.  “Let  us  stay  here  awhile,”  ■ 

said  she,  “  my  sister,  I  must  own  to  you,  is 
at  this  moment  engaged  with  a  fortune¬ 
teller,  who  is  giving  her  some  intelligence 
from  the  cards  respecting  her  absent  lover,  a 
youth  extremely  attached  to  F.mily,  and  in 
whom  all  her  hopes  are  placed.  My  heart,” 
continued  she,  “is  free;  I  supp-  o  I  shall 
often  see  the  gift  of  it  despised  On  this 
subject  I  paid  her  some complimcMs.  “Yon 
may,”  said  I,  consult  the  oracle,  and  then 
you  m.iy  know  what  to  expect.  I  have  a 
mind  to  consult  it  likewise:  I  shall  be  glad 
to  ascertain  the  merit  of  an  art  in  w  hich  I 
never  had  much  confidence.”  As  soon  as 
she  assureil  me  the  operation  was  ended,  I 
led  her  into  the  room.  We  found  her  sister 
in  good  humour,  she  behaved  to  me  in  a  1 

more  friendly  manner  than  usual.  Sure,  as 
she  seemed  to  be,  of  her  absent  lover,  she  - 

thought  there  was  no  harm  in  showing  some 
attentions  to  her  sister’s,  for  in  that  light 
she  regarded  me. 

We  engaged  the  fortune-teller,  by  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  a  h.mdsome  recompense,  to  tell  the 
elder  of  the  young  Indies  and  me  our  for¬ 
tunes  also.  After  all  the  usual  preparations 
and  ceremonie-’,  she  shuffled  the  car<ls  for  this  . 

beautiful  girl ;  but,  having  carelully  ex¬ 
amined  them,  she  stopped  short,  and  refused 
to  explain  herself.  “  I  see  plainly,”  said  the 
younger  of  the  girls,  who  was  already  par¬ 
tially  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  this  < 
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kiiul  of  magic,  “  there  is  aometbing  unpleas¬ 
ant  which  you  hesitate  to  tell  m3'  sister.” 
The  other  sister  turned  pule,  bnt,  recovering 
herself,  entreated  the  sibyl  to  tell  her  all  she 
had  seen  in  the  cards  without  reserve.  The 
latter,  after  a  deep  sigh,  told  her  that  she 
loved,  but  was  not  beloved  in  return ;  that  a 
third  ,8loo<l  Iretween  her  and  her  beloved ; 
with  sever.il  other  talcs  of  the  same  kind. 
The  embarrassment  of  the  poor  girl  was 
visible. 

“  Let  us  see  whether  a  second  trial  will  Ire 
more  fortunate,”  s;ud  the  old  woman,  again 
shiitiling  and  cutting  the  carils,  but  it  was 
still  srorsc  this  time.  Ehe  wished  to  make  a 
third  trial,  in  the  hopes  of  better  success,  but 
the  inquisitive  fair  one  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and  burst  into  a  Mood  of  tears.  Her 
beautiful  bosom  was  violentlt’  agitated.  She 
turned  hct^ack  on  us  and  ran  into  the  next 
room. 

I  knew  not  what  to  do ;  inclination  re¬ 
tained  me  with  her  sister,  compassion  urged 
me  to  follow  the  atUicted  one.  “Console 
Lucinda,”  s.'rid  the  former;  “go  to  her.” — 
“  How  can  I  console  her,”  said  I,  “  without 
showing  her  the  least  signs  of  att.achment? 

I  should  be  cold  and  reserved  Is  this  the 
moment  to  be  so  ?  Come  with  me  3’ouratlf.  ” 
— “I  know  not,”  replied  Emil)-,  “ whether 
my  presence  would  be  agreeable  to  her.’’ 
We  were,  however,  going  in  to  speak  to  her, 
but  we  found  the  door  bolted.  In  vain  we 
knocked,  called,  and  entrcateil  Lucinda :  no 
answer.  “  Let  us  leave  her  to  recover  her¬ 
self,”  said  Emil.v;  “she  will  see  no  one.” 
What  could  I  do?  I  paid  the  fortune-teller 
liberally  fur  the  harm  she  had  dune  us,  and 
withdrew. 

1  durst  not  return  to  the  two  sisters  the 
next  day. 

On  the  third  daa'  Emila’  sent  to  desire  me 
to  come  to  them  without  fail.  I  went  nc- 
cordingl3'.  Towards  the  end  of  the  lesson, 
Emily  appeared  :  she  danced  a  minuet  wil  h 
me;  she  never  displaa'cd  so  much  grace,  and 
the  fatlicr  declared  he  hail  never  seen  such  a  | 
handsome  couple  dancing  in  his  room.  After 
the  lcs‘on,  the  f.ithcr  went  out,  and  I  in¬ 
quired  for  L\iciiida. 

“She  is  in  l  ed,”  said  Emih',  “but  do  not 
be  uneasy;  when  she  thinks  herself  ill,  she 
sulfers  tfic  less  from  her  nfliictions;  and  ^ 
whatever  she  may  s.a)',  she  has  no  inclination  ' 
to  die,  it  is  only  her  passion  that  torments 
her.  Last  night  she  declared  to  mo  that  she 
should  certainly  sink  under  her  grief  this 
time,  and  desired  that,  when  .she  should  be 
near  her  end,  the  ungrateful  man  who  bad 
gained  her  licart,  for  the  purpose  of  ill-treat¬ 
ing  her,  should  be  brought  to  her.” 


_  “  I  cannot  reproach  myself  with  having 
given  her  any  reason  to  inaagino  me  in  lovt 
with  her,’’  I  exclaimed ;  “  I  know  one  wto 
can  vcr3'  well  testify  in  my  favour  on  this 
occasion.” 

“1  understand  3'ou,”  answered  Emily. 
“  It  is  necessary  to  come  to  a  resolution  to 
spare  us  all  much  vexation.  Will  you  tokt 
it  ill  if  I  entreat  y'ou  to  give  over  3'our  les¬ 
sons?  3Iy  fither  sax's  3-0  u  have  now  no 
further  occasion  for  them;  and  that  yea 
know  as  much  as  a  3'oang  man  has  occaswn 
to  know  for  his  amusement.” 

“And  is  it  you,  Emily,  who  bid  me  ban¬ 
ish  myself  from  your  presence?  ” 

“Yes,  but  not  mercL' of  my  own  accord. 
Listen  to  me;  after  3-00  left  us  the  da3'  be¬ 
fore  3ieaterda3',  1  made  the  lortune-teller  cut 
the  cards  for  3’ou ;  the  same  fortune  ap¬ 
peared  thrice,  and  more  clearly  each  time. 
You  were  surrounded  by  friends,  by  great 
lords, — in  short,  by  all  kinds  of  happinais 
and  pleasure ;  3'ou  did  not  want  for  money: 
women  were  at  a  certain  distance  from  3'ou: 
m;-  poor  sister  in  particular,  remainerl  afar 
olf.  Anotl'.cr  Was  nearer  to  3'ou,  and  I  will 
not  conceal  from  you  that  I  think  it  wai 
1  nn'solf.  After  this  confession  3'ou  ought  net 
to  take  my  advice  amiss.  I  have  promised 
{  my  heart  and  hand  to  an  absent  friend, 
whom  I  have  hitherto  loved  above  all  the 
world.  What  a  situation  would  be  3'our8,  be¬ 
tween  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  would  torment 
3'ou  with  her  passion,  the  other  with  her  re- 
seve;  and  all  this  for  nothing — for  a  mo¬ 
mentary  attachment ;  for  even  had  we  not 
known  who  you  are,  and  the  hopes  you 
have,  the  cards  would  have  informed  u#. 
Farewell,”  added  she,  leading  me  to  the  door ; 
“  and  since  it  is  the  last  time  wc  shall  see 
each  other,  accept  a  mark  of  friendship 
which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  givm 
you.”  At  these  words  she  threw  her  arms 
round  m  v  neck,  and  gave  me  a  kiss  in  tbe 
most  tender  manner. 

At  the  same  instant,  a  concealed  door 
opened,  and  her  sister  in  a  pretty  morniug 
irnlrcss,  rnshiHl  tow.'irds  us  and  exclaimed 
“  You  sliall  not  be  the  only  ©no  to  take  leave 
him!”  Emih',  let  mo  go.  Lucinda  em¬ 
braced  me,  *aiul  held  me  closely  to  her 
bosom.  Her  beautiful  black  hair  caressed 
mv  face.  Slio  remained  some  time  in  this 
siination,  and  thus  1  found  nwclf  between 
the  two  sisters  in  the  distressing  predica¬ 
ment  that  Emily  had  warned  me  of.  At 
length  Lucinda,  quitting  her  hold  of  me, 
j  fixed  her  e3'cs  on  me  with  a  serious  air,  then 
walked  up  and  down  tire  room  with  harried 
steps,  and  .at  length  threw  lierself  upon  a 
I  sofa.  Emily  approached  her,  but  Lucinda 
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^hed  her  back.  Then  commenced  a  scene 
which  I  still  recollect  with  pain.  It  was  not 
a  theatrical  one — there  was  too  much  truth 
in  the  passion  of  this  young  and  lively 
Frenchwoman. 

Lucinda  overwhelmed  her  sister  with  re- 
roaclies.  “  This,”  said  she,  “  is  not  the  first 
eart  favourably  disposed  towards  mo  that 
you  have  deprived  me  of.  It  was  the  same 
with  that  absent  friend  whom  vou  drew  into 
your  snares  before  my  eyes!  You  have  now 
lobbed  me  of  this  one,  without  relinquishing 
the  other.  How  many  more  will  you  take 
from  me  ?  I  am  frank  and  artless ;  peojile 
think  they  know  me  well,  and  therefore  they 
neglect  me.  You  are  calm  and  dissembling ; 
they  think  to  find  something  wonderful  in 
you ;  but  your  outward  form  covers  a  cold 
and  selfish  heart,  which  only  seeks  vic¬ 
tim".’’ 

Emily  had  seated  herself  near  her  sister ; 
she  remained  silent.  Lucinda,  growing 
warmer,  entered  into  particulars  to  which  it 
did  not  become  me  to  listen.  Emily  endea¬ 
voured  to  pacify  her,  and  made  me  a  sign  to 
retire.  Hnt  jealousy  has  the  eyes  of  Argus; 
and  this  sign  did  not  escape  Lucinda’s  no¬ 
tice.  She  arose,  came  towards  me,  loolred 
me  in  the  face  with  a  pensive  air,  and  said, 
“  I  know  you  are  lost  to  me.  I  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  you ;  but  as  to  you,  sister,  he 
shall  no  more  be  yours  than  m'inc.”  Saying 
this,  she  embraced  me  again,  pressed  my  face 
to  hers,  and  repeatedly  joined  her  lips  to 
mine.  “  And  now,”  she  cried,  “  dread  my 
malediction.  Woe  on  woe  to  her  who  shall 
first  press  those  lips  after  me !  Embrace  him 
now,  if  you  dare.  I  am  sure  that  Heaven 
has  heard  me.  And  you,  sir,  retire  without 
delay.” 

I  did  not  wait  for  a  repetition  of  the  com¬ 
mand:  and  I  left  them  with  a  resolution 
never  more  to  set  foot  in  a  house  where  I  had 
innocently  done  so  much  mischief. 

THE  WIFE  OF  SCARRON. 

Is  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  lived 
the  famous  Agrippa  d’AubignA  He  used 
to  be  called,  as  he  really  was,  the  “  man  of 
rude  probity.”  “  Sire,”  wrote  he  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  to  Henry  IV.,  “Sire,  your  memory  will 
reproach  you  with  twelve  years  of  my  service, 
and  twelve  wounds  of  my  body.  It  will  call  to 
your  mind  your  prison,  and  the  hand  that  broke 
open  your  prison  bolts:  and  that  th.at  same 
hand  has  remained  pure  while  serving  you, 
ignorant  of  your  favours  and  exempt  from  cor- 
mption,  both  with  respeet  to  your  enemy  and 
yourself.”  His  lust  words  were  not  less  charac¬ 
teristic  of  him,  though  so  different  in  their 


tone.  At  the  hour  of  death,  D’Aubign^,  being 
pressed  by  his  wife  to  partake  of  some  food, 
replied  to  her:  “My  sweet,  let  me  depart  in 
peace.  I  am  about  to  go  and  eat  the  bread  of 
heaven.” 

The  son  is  not  alw.nys  as  the  father  is.  The 
brave  and  good  Agrippa  had  a  child,  Constant 
d’Aubigne.  Let  us  introduce  him  as  pourtrayed 
by  the  pencil  of  his  father.  “  As  Heaven  does 
not  attach  its  grace  to  mere  flesh  and  blood,” 
says  the  old  Huguenot  soldier,  “  my  son  Con¬ 
stant  does  not  resemble  his  father,  although  I 
educated  him  at  ns  much  expense  as  if  he  had 
been  a  prince.  This  worthless  wretch,  having 
commenced  by  gambling  and  drunkenness, 
completed  his  ruin  in  the  Hutch  musicoes, 
in  the  company  of  abandoned  women.  After 
this,  he  married  a  poor  creature,  whom  he 
subsequently  killed.  Wishing  to  withdraw  _ 
him  from  the  court,  where  he  still  continued 
his  course  of  debauchery,  I  got  him  a  regiment ; 
but  nothing  could  curb  the  passions  of  his  fickle, 
libertine,  and  daring  spirit.  He  returned  to  the 
court,  wiiere  he  lost  twenty  times  more  than  he 
possessed  in  the  world.”  He  played  on  his 
word  of  honour. 

But,  like  many  men  of  this  character,  Con¬ 
stant  d’Aubignd  was  endowed  with  many  graces 
calculated  to  win  the  unthiuking.  He  was 
brave,  handsome,  and  fascinating;  and,  though 
his  treatment  of  his  first  w  ife,  any  more  than 
his  manner  of  life,  could  have  been  no  secret,  a 
certain  Madlle.  de  Cardillac,  a  lady  of  noble 
birth,  fell  in  love  with  and  married  him  for  his 
chivalric  appearance.  The  result  was  the 
deepest  misery  to  her.  He  loved  her,  as  such 
men  can ;  but  he  squandered  her  property,  and 
at  lengtii  brought  her  to  a  prison.  At  the  end 
of  four  or  five  years  after  the  marriage,  liaving 
spent  the  last  farthing  of  his  patrimony  and  of 
his  wife’s  fortune.  Constant  embraced  some 
project  for  establishiug  himself  iniCarolina.  In 
fuitlierance  of  this  scheme,  he  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  English  Government, 
which  were  detected  and  deeaaed  treasonable. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  consequence  in  the 
fortress  of  Cliateaii-Xrompctte,  under  the  gaol- 
ership  of  his  own  fathec-ia-biw,  M.  deCardlllac, 
at  whose  death  he  was  transferred  to  the  prison 
of  Niort,  in  Poitou.  In  this  gaol,  on  the  27th 
of  November,  lOSo,  Madame  d’Anbigod  gave 
birth  to  her  daughter  Fnincoise,  the  future 
spouse  of  Scarron  the  cripple,  and  the  future 
wife  of  Ijouis  XIV. 

Cor.slant  d’Auhignu  had  a  sister,  Madame  de 
Villette,  who,  after  the  manner  of  women,  was 
more  touched  by  his  miseries  than  shocked  at 
his  crimes.  She  took  pity  on  his  children,  and 
took  them  to  her  chateau  of  Murray,  not  far 
from  Niort.  Tlie  poor  mother  remained  in 
prison,  mending  her  husband’s  trunk-hose, 
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while  he  amused  himself  with  coiniog.  She  divided  betweeu  the  manual  labour  b;  which 
wrote  to  Madame  de  Villette,  “  I  am  ytrj  much  she  gained  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  fruitlm 
afraid  that  little  slut  of  a  daughter  of  mine  will  endeavours  to  obtain  from  relatives  richer  thu 
give  yon  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  May  heaven  herself  certain  monies  and  lands  which  Agrin|ia 
be  graciously  pleased  to  put  it  in  her  power  to  d'Aubignd,  while  disinheriting  his  worthlcM 
repay  yon.”  The  “  little  slut”  never  forgot  her  son,  had  bequeathed  to  his  heirs.  She  was  so 
aunt's  kindness.  At  a  later  period,  when  other  severe  a  mother,  that  Madame  de  Maintenoa 
friends  endeavoured  to  induce  her  to  abjure  (or  let  us  say  Francoise  d’Aubignd,  for  she  b 
Calvinism  (Madame  de  Villette’s  creed),  she  not  even  wife  of  Srarron  yet,)  used  to  say  that 
said,  “  I  will  believe  whateveryou  like,  provided  she  had  never  been  embraced  by  her  but  twice, 
I  am  not  obliged  to  believe  that  my  aunt  Vil-  and  each  time  after  a  long  separation, 
lette  will  be  damned.”  Already,  at  thisearly  peiiod  (or  so  it  is  said]. 

Another  word  as  to  the  fate  of  the  father.  In  the  hand  of  romance  iiad  glided  some  of  its 
1638  his  release  was  obtained  by  the  interccs-  improbable  pages  into  the  life  of  Francoiis 
sions  of  his  wife,  and  shortly  after  he  embarked  d’Aubigud.  While  in  Martinique,  she  wu 
with  his  whole  family  for  Martinique.  Often  nearly  devoured  by  a  serpent ;  and,  during  ths 
as  he  had  exhausted  the  patience  of  Fortune,  passage,  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  throws 
she  allowed  Constant  d’Aubignd  to  catch  her  overward  for  dead ;  but  when  her  mother  was 
once  more.  The  wealth  he  acquired,  however,  about  to  give  her  the  last  kiss,  she  stretched  out 
he  had  not  the  prudence  to  retain.  The  chances  her  arms  to  her,  and  opened  her  eyes.  Nor  was 
of  play  swept  away  his  riches  in  far  less  time  i  this  all:  the  vessel  that  carried  her  was  attacked 
than  it  had  cost  him  to  obtain  them  ;  and  he  ,  by  pirates.  The  fortune-tellers,  who  predicted 
died  in  the  discharge  of  a  small  military  em>  .  that  she  would  be  queen,  are  not  to  be  reckoned; 
ployment,  the  pay  of  which  was  scarcely  sulTi-  ,  for  who  is  not  king  or  queen  here  below  at  some 
cient  to  keep  his  family  from  want.  At  his  death,  time,  if  it  be  merely  for  an  hour  P 

Un  her  return  to  France,  Madlle.  Fran* 
coise  d'Aubignd  was  once  more  received  by 
her  a«nt,  Madame  de  Villette,  who  still  re¬ 
tained  her  Calvinistic  views ;  but  at  thu 
time  religious  controversy  ran  high,  and 
Madame  dc  Neuilinnt,  another  near  relative 
and  a  zealous  Catholic,  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  the  soul  of  little  Francoise,  pro¬ 
cured  an  order  from  the  court  to  transfer  her 
from  hladame  de  Villette’s  cure  to  her  own. 
This  was  a  bitter  change  fur  the  little  girl. 
The  chateau  of  Murfay,  as  well  as  its  kind 
mistress,  was  dear  to  her,  and  she  quitted 
it  with  tears.  But  though  she  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  resign  her  happy  home,  she  would 
nut  consent  to  abandon  her  faith.  To  that 
she  obstinately  clung.  Madame  de  Nenil- 
lant,  finding  an  unexpected  resistance  to  her 
doctrine  and  her  arguments,  resolved  upoi 
trying  the  efficacy  of  hnniiliation.  She  ban¬ 
ished  her  ward  from  the  drawing-room,  and 
confined  her  to  the  society  of  the  servants. 
She  even  had  her  appoii  t.-d  task  in  the  farm¬ 
yard  ;  and  in  after-life  used  to  say  that  her 
reign  began  by  dominion  over  the  poultry. 
She  who  raised  herself  to  a  throne,  might  be 
seen  every  morning,  “with  a  mask  on  her 
face  to  preserve  her  complexion,  a  straw  hat 
upon  her  head,  a  switch  in  her  hand,  and 
the  widow  returned  to  France  with  her  children;  ;  a  little  b.asket  on  her  arm.  She  used  to 
and  this  arrival  of  our  little  heroine  from  the  be  sent  to  take  care  of  the  turkeys;  and 
colonies  before  she  had  completed  her  tenth  i  was  prohibited  from  touching  the  contents 
year,  led  to  the  subsequent  belief  that  she  was  a  |  of  the  basket  before  she  had  learned  by 
native  of  the  tropics.  •  i  heart  five  of  1‘ihrac’s  quatrains.”  Tbs 

As  to  Madame  d’Aubigne,  her  whole  time,  basket  contained  some  black  bread  and  cherries 
till  the  day  of  her  death,  seems  to  have  been  1  — Madlle.  d’Aubigr.d’s  breakfast.  It  has  been 
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Mid  that  Madame  dr  Nruillant  was  even  more  ' 
sraricioua  than  zeaIou\;  and  tlie  Marquis  de  la 
hre  asserts  that  the  yonnj;  Francoise  was  set 
to  discharge  these  menial  offices  from  motives  of 
economy.  lie  had  heard  that  she  was  com-  ‘ 
pelled,  in  the  absence  of  the  coachman,  to  ' 
l(Toom  the  horses!  To  us  IhU  seems  very  i 
donbtful.  We  cannot  quite  reconcile  it  with  ; 
the  care  taken  of  the  young  Indy’s  (S)mi)Iexion,  ! 
and  question  whether  her  farm-labours  were  : 
more  severe  than  she  might,  not  improbably,  ! 
have  undertaken  for  mere  amuseinetit.  i 

At  the  same 
time,  the  eeal 
M<f  “careful  ha- 
hi  ts’’of  Madame 
de  Neuillant  are 
sot  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed;  for  she 
forced  her  ward 
to  enter  the 
Convent  at  Ni- 
ort;  and  when 
there  refused  to 
p.iy  for  her  sup¬ 
port  or  educa¬ 
tion.  The  sis¬ 
ters  accordingly 
returned  the 
young  girl  to 
her  mother. 

Madnme  d’Au- 
higiie’s  treat¬ 
ment  was  just 
M  little  calcu- 
sted  to  win  her 
child  to  Catho- 
Keism  as  that  of 
Madame  Neuil¬ 
lant.  “  When 
I  returned  to 
■y  mother,  who 
was  a  good  Ca¬ 
tholic,”  says 
Francoise,  “she 
took  me  to 
Mass,  and  tried 
to  force  me  to 
kneel  down  l.-c- 
fore  the  altar; 

Wt  directly  she 

did  so,  I  turned  my  back  upon  it ;  and  as  often 
as  she  altered  my  position,  so  often  did  I  re|«‘iit 
my  manoeuvre,  being  persuaded  that  it  was 
an  act  of  idolatry.”  Madame  d’Aubigne  then 
tsok  the  rebellious  girl  to  the  Ursuline  Con¬ 
vent  at  Paris,  “  where  most  of  the  nuns  went 
througli  some  part  to  effect  ray  conversion. 
One  would  run  away  in  affright;  a  second 
make  a  face  at  me;  while  anotlier  would  try 
to  induce  me  to  attend  Mass  by  promising  to 


give  me  something.”  But  she  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  good  teacher,  who  had  the  sense  not 
to  force  Mndlle.  u’Aubiguc ;  and  as  soon  as  she 
was  left  to  her  own  free  will,  she  abjured  her 
aunt’s  faith. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Mdlle.  d’Aubigne  left 
this  convent,  and  went  to  reside  with  her 
mother.  Little  accidents  decide  our  fortunes. 
Her  mother’s  residence  was  immediately  oppo¬ 
site  the  house  of  Scarre  n,  the  famous  writer  of 
burlesque,  who  at  that  time  was  visited  by  the 
first  society  of  Paris.  Nut  only  was  his  house 
the  resort  of 
wits,  but  at  hisa 
table  might  hi’s 
seen  the  Maty, 
shal  d’Albret;. 
the  DukedeVi- 
vonne.the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Sevig- 
ne,  the  Count 
de  Grammont, 
Coligny,  and 
the  greatest  of 
their  day. 

Scarron  is  as 
well  known  for 
his  deformity  as 
fur  his  licensed 
wit.  His  form 
had  become 
bent  like  a  Z. 
“  My  legs,”  he 
adds,  “first 
make  an  obtuse 
nngle  with  my 
thighs,  then  a 
right  angle,  and 
then  an  acute 
angle.  My 
thighs  make 
another  angle 
with  my  body. 
My  head  is  bent 
upon  my  chest ; 
my  arms  are 
contracted  as 
well  as  my  legs; 
and  my  fingers 
as  well  as  my 
arms.  I  am,  in 

I  truth,  a  pretty  complete  abridgment  of  human 
misery.” 

But  he  was  not  always  this  wretched  Caliban. 
Up  to  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  was  a  hand- 
I  some  man,  and  distinguished  for  his  skill  in 
I  music  and  dancing.  He  was  descended  from  a 
good  family,  and  his  patrimony  would  have 
i  been  resjiectable  if  his  father,  under  the  in- 
'  tlnence  of  an  intriguing  woman,  had  not  left  his 
I  property  to  the  offspring  of  a  second  marriage 
D  * 
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Different  versions  have  been  friven  of  the  caU'ie 
of  liit  deformity.  Some  say  it  was  due  to 
medicine  administered  by  a  quack;  others,  that 
in  a  mad  carnival  freak,  he  jumped  into  the  icy 
waters  of  tlie  Seine.  The  shock  crij)|)led  liiin. 
In  one  of  his  poems  he  S|)eakH  of  having:  been 
thrown  from  a  vehicle,  liis  neck  beiiij;  twisted 
in  the  fall,  so  that  he  could  never  after  look  up. 
Notwithstandiu;;,  he  contrived  to  make  all  Paris 
lau;;h  with  his  ;rrotesque  humour.  Some  of  his 
works  sold  enormously ;  but  tliou;;h  he  lived  by 
his  pen — and  lived  handsomely — he  despised  his 
]  nndiworks.  He  even  took  care  to  record  his  opi- 
gi^n  in  print,  that  they  were  “rank  absurdities.” 
^jAlmut  the  time  when  Mdile.  d’Aubigne  left 
^r  convent  to  join  her  mother,  Scarron  was 
busy  with  a  plan  for  emigrating  to  Martinique, 
allured  by  visions  of  renewed  health  in  that 
climate.  “  My  dog  of  a  destiny,"  he  writes  to 
a  friend,  “  takes  me  off  in  a  month  to  the  West 
Indies.  I  have  invested  a  thousand  crowns  in 
a  iKw  company  that  is  abont  to  found  n  colony 
at  three  degrees  from  the  line,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Orell  ina.  Adieu,  then, 
France!  Adieu  Paris!  Adieu,  O  ye  tigresses, 
disguised  as  angels!  I  renounce  bnrlesqnc 
verses,  and  ramie  romances  and  comedies,  to  lly 
to  a  land  where  there  arc  no  false  saints,  no 
swindlers  in  devotion — no  Inquisition — no 
winters  that  assassinate,  nor  war  tlut  makes 
me  die  of  starvation  1  ” 

Notwithstanding  this  strong  desire  to  escape 
the  ills  he  found  in  his  own  country,  Scarron 
did  not  emigrate,  after  all ;  and  the  most  notable 
result  of  his  scheme  was,  that  it  lost  him  his 
thousand  crowns,  and  brought  him  in  contact 
with  the  person  who  was  to  hear  liis  name,  and 
brighten  the  final  years  of  his  existence.  The 
wish  to  know  something  more  of  a  climate  from 
which  he  anticipated  new  life,  produced  an 
acquaintance  between  Scarron  and  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  Madame  d’.Auhigufi ;  and  Madame  Ncuil- 
lant,  who  sometimes  frequented  the  poet’s  Jtloitt, 
presented  there  one  evening  /a  belle  Indieiine. 
On  reaching  the  threshold  of  the  apartment  of 
which  she  was  shortly  to  become  tlie  mistress, 
she  drew  back  ashamed  ;  and,  with  one  glance 
at  the  splendid  assembly,  and  another  at  her 
shabby  dress,  too  scanty  and  too  short,  she 
burst  info  tears.  Her  intelligence,  however, 
and  her  beautiful  eyes,  were  sulilcieiit  to  ensure 
lier  respect  at  Scarroii’a  table. 

A  few  months  after  her  acquaintance  with 
her  witty  and  famous  neighbour,  iladaine 
d’Aubigne  returned  to  Poitou  with  her  daughter. 
She  soon  afterwards  died  there,  and  Fiancoise 
d’Aubigne  was  left  alone  in  the  world,  ns  her 
aunt  De  Villette  was  also  dead.  She  was 
obliged  to  go  and  live  once  more  with  her  aunt 
De  Neuillant — “  the  avaricious  Madame  de 
Nenillaut,  who,  although  her  relation,  left  her 


without  clothing,”  as  I'allemant  des  Rcaox 
says.  The  preface  to  Franeoise  d'Aubigni'i 
life  was  certainly  not  a  very  clieerful  one. 

But  besides  Scarron,  she  liad  left  at  Paris 
another  syinpatbetic  soul,  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint-llermant,  to  whom  she  writes  in  ths 
following  terms  fromNiort: — “  I  am  contented 
neither  with  my  expressions  nor  my  thoughti; 
if  I  do  not  use  one  of  your  pens,  I  only  say  half 
wliat  I  have  to  say ;  I  promise  to  let  you  have 
the  other  half  when  I  possess  as  much  wit  ai 
Monsieur  Scarron.”  Scarron  saw  this  letter, 
ami  answered  it : — “  Mademoiselle,”  said  he, 
“  1  had  a  very  slirewd  idea  tliat  the  little  girl  I 
saw  enter  my  room,  six  months  ago,  with  a 
p}wn  tliat  was  too  short  for  her,  and  who  burst 
info  tears — why,  I  am  puzzled  to  say — was  at 
witty  as  she  looked ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  for 
what  reason  she  took  as  much  care  to  conceal 
her  wit  ns  others  take  care  to  display  what  they 
possess.” 

Twelve  months  after,  Franeoise  d’Aubignfi 
returned  to  Paris  with  Madame  de  Neuillaat, 
who  took  lier  a  little  into  society.  The  intervu 
had  contributed  to  devciopc  her  beauty  and  her 
understanding ;  and  her  second  appearance  in 
the  beau  monde  of  Scarron’s  eoirdet  produced 
a  still  livelier  impression  than  the  first.  She 
became  almost  a  celebrity,  and  friendsliip  not 
less  tlian  admiration  seems  to  have  been  the 
sentiment  the  young  girl  inspired.  Senrroa 
himself  felt  so  much  for  her  misery  in  being 
subject  to  the  pmiurioae  tyranny  of  Madame  m 
Neuillant,  that,  constantly  as  be  was  in  need  of 
money,  he  offered  her  a  sum  sufficient  te 
procure  her  admksion  into  a  convent.  She 
declined  the  proposal.  Then  he  began  to 
entertain  tlie  notion  of  marrying  her.  This  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  marriage  between  a  buffoon  rliymester 
of  forty-two  and  a  girl  of  sixteen  was  termed  by 
liimsclf  a  “  great  poetic  license.”  But  anytliinf 
seemed  better  than  to  live  oil  with  Madame  w 
Neuillant ;  and  ns  to  tbealtrriintivc,  she  frankly 
avowed  to  her  intimates  that  “she  preferred 
marriage  with  JI.  Searrun  to  a  convent.”  The 
homage  she  saw  him  reoeiving,  and  the  intoxi¬ 
cating  elevation  to  a  girl  who  was  trampled  oa 
at  home,  of  presiding  over  the  brilliant  socie^ 
which  n.sscmblcd  at  his  house,  had  n  large  share 
in  determining  her  choice.  In  advanced  lifs,' 
wlien  she  was  exhorting  the  pupils  at  Saint  Cyr 
to  liohl  tliemsclves  upright,  she  told  them  that 
she  had  married  at  au  age  when  it  was  delight¬ 
ful  to  be  vour  own  mistress ;  that  she  thought 
she  played  the  fine  lady  by  reclining  in  an  easy 
chair,  and  that  she  did  a  thousand  other  tliinp 
of  wliich  she  continued  to  f(‘el  the  ill  effects. 

Accordingly,  in  the  mouth  of  June,  1053, 
Mdlle,  d’Aubignd  became  Madame  Scarron. 
When  the  contract  was  drawn  up,  Scarron 
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annani  income  of  four  Ionia,  two  lar?*  and  very 
miscliievons  eves,  a  very  fine  bust,  a  fine  pair  of 
handa,  and  a  far^c  amount  of  wit.  Tlio  notary 
inquired  what  jointure  be  insured  her.  “  Im- 
nortality !  ”  replied  the  poet.  “  'I'he  names  of 
kin^ts’  wives  die  with  them  ;  tlie  name  of  Scar- 
ron’a  wife  will  live  for  ever !  ”  lie  had  not  the 
least  idea  that  she  would  aetually  become  a 
king’s  wife;  hut  tlie  picture  of  his  bride’s 
poverty  was  not  overdrawn,  for  she  had  to 
borrow  the  clothes  she  was  married  in. 

We  have  seen  the  description  Scarron  himself 
gave  of  the  bridegroom,  llis  head  was  too  big 
for  his  diminutive  st.-iture — one  eye  was  set 
deeper  than  the  other ;  and  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  he  could  only  move  with  freedom  his 
hands,  tongue,  and  eyes.  His  days  were  passed 
in  a  chair  with  a  hood;  and  so  completely  was 
hethcaJr»V(7»(c/f/of  aman  he  describes  himself, 
that  his  wife  had  to  kueel  to  look  in  his  face. 
He  could  not  l)c  moved  without  screaming  from 
psin,  nor  sleep  witliout  taking  opium. 

Now  let  us  sec  what  his  young  u  ife  was  like. 
Those  who  have  described  hevin  llie  first  bloom 
of  her  womanhood  arc  unanimous  ns  to  her  ex¬ 
ceeding  beauty.  There  is  also  a  miniature  by  I’e- 
titot,  whicii  undoubtedly  establishes  her  claims 
to  loveliness.  It  is  a  face  at  once  remarkable  for 
feature  and  expression.  The  skin  and  com¬ 
plexion  are  exquisite ;  over  the  thoughtful  and 
serene  brow  clusters  a  profusion  of  brown  hair ; 
the  fine  curve  of  the  nose  is  a  happy  medium 
between  the  straightness  of  the  Greek  and  the 
extreme  Roman ;  and  the  small  mouth  and  lips 
ire  perfection.  The  chin  is  of  that  rounded, 
feline  type,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  picture  of  a  celebrated  beauty  for  a  whole 
century,  and  which  was  first  described  by  one 
who  was  little  apt  to  be  mistaken  when  painting 
female  charms — Rousseau.  Still  the  real  magic 
of  the  face  is  in  the  eyes.  They  are  rather 
beaming  than  bright,  but  of  a  remarkable 
intensity.  The  predominate  char.icter  of  the 
fice  is  that  of  gentle  wisdom,  without  passion, 
ind  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  fet  lings  of 
tenderness.  The  miniature  by  hlignard  (of 
which  we  are  enabled  to  present  a  copy)  was 
taken  when  she  was  about  sixiy  years  of  age ; 
but  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  distinguishing  the 
beauties  which  once  made  her  so  famous. 

Tosuch  beautyndd  youth, unusual  intelligence, 
a  naturally  sprightly  disposition,  and  inespe- 
rience,  and  we  sec  at  once  how  perilous  was 
the  situation  in  which  this  young  girl  was  now 
placed — wedded  to  a  deformed  cripple  of  forty- 
two.  This  position  was  all  the  more  dangerous, 
as  she  was  constantly  thrown  into  very  free- 
spoken  society.  How  did  she  pass  through  the 
ordeal  P  To  Scarron's  house,  which  was  fre- 

auented  by  a  circle  of  visitors  who  were  lax  in 
tcir  ideas,  she  restored  virtue — virtue  seven¬ 


teen  years  old,  and  smiling  through  its  graoe. 
She  was  present  at  every  conversation  and 
every  supper  that  took  place,  but,  as  her  his¬ 
torian  has  it,  “  she  commanded  respect  witliout 
hindering  pleasure and, according  to  Madame 
de  Caylus,  “  she  used,  during  Lent,  to  rat  a 
herring  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  table,  because  she 
felt  that  by  piiraiiing,  at  her  age,  a  less  strict 
and  less  austere  line  of  conduct,  she  would  be 
unable  to  fix  any  limits  to  the  licence  of  the 
young  gallants  who  visited  her  bouse.”  “  If,” 
observed  one  of  these  young  gallants,  “  I  must 
fail  in  respeet  to  her  or  tlie  Queen,  I  would  do 
it  to  tlie  latter.”  “  Nei  her  her  husband’s 
deformities,”  says  Sorbite,  “  nor  her  beauty, 
youth,  and  ready  wii,  ever  injured  her  virtue. 
Altliougli  her  admirers  were  among  the  noblest 
and  richest  in  the  realm,  her  unimpeachable 
conduct  compelled  the  esteem  of  everybody.” 
Little  by  little,  Scarron’s  roy.alty  vnni.slicd  from 
bis  bouse  before  the  splendour  of  bis  wife’s. 
It  was  no  longer  bis  society,  but  hers  that 
peojdc  sought.  “  She  bad,”  says  Monsieur  de 
Noailles,  ”  acquired  a  most  winning  style  of 
convers.ation  :  and  every  one  lia.s  beard  of  the 
servant  who,  one  day  at  table,  whispered  in  her 
ear :  ‘Madam,  here’s  another  capital  subject  for 
a  story — there’s  no  meat  for  diiiucr.’  ” 

Scarron  was  no  richer  after  his  marriage  than 
be  was  before  it.  There  was  often  “  no  meat 
for  dinner but  be  did  not,  on  that  account, 
rcase  to  live  in  great  style.  He  even  aflected 
to  encourage  art.  We  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Poussin,  that  in  the  stormy  times  of  the  Fronde, 
this  great  arti.st  painted  two  pictures  ordered 
by  Scarron — a  Feast  of  Racclius,  and  a  Feast 
of  Ixive.  Of  this  improvidence,  liis  young 
wife  failed  to  cure  him.  She  found  it  easier 
to  correct  his  freedoms  and  regulate  the  tone 
of  conversation  at  bis  receptions,  than  to  in- 
troduce  economy  into  bis  liousebuld.  Except 
a  pension  and  what  bis  pen  earned  lie  possessed 
little;  and  the  pension  be  was  unfortunate 
enougli  to  lo-c  through  bis  satires  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  Economy  was  a  necessity ;  but  it  is 
a  merit  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  youthful 
helpmate  of  Scarron  that  she  proved  superior  to 
a  common  vanity  of  her  sex  ;  and  that,  in  spite 
of  the  thriftless  example  of  her  liur.hand,  she 
was  not  heguiled  into  extravagance  by  girlish 
thoughtlessness,  or  the  natural  temptation  to 
rival  in  dress  the  people  wlio  surrounded  her. 

It  was  in  Uctober,  IGtiO,  eight  years  aRer 
his  ill-assorted  union,  that  Scarron’s  life  of 
smiles  and  sulTering,  of  poverty  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  c.ame  to  a  close,  lie  continued  to  jest 
to  the  last ;  and  seeing  tlie  bystanders  in  tears, 

”  I  shall  never,  my  friends,”  lie  exclaimed, 

“  make  you  weep  ns  much  as  I  Imve  made  you 
laugli.”  To  llis  wife  lie  spoke  seriously.  He 
lameuted  that  he  had  nothing  to  leave  her,  and 
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Mid  thikt'her  merit  was  infiaite  and  above  all 
praiae.  He,  at  least,  seems  never  to  have  had 
reason  to  repent  his  choice ;  and  there  is  no 
trace  that  the  wife  grew  impatient  of  a  bondage 
who  was  certainly  not  of  roses,  or  even,  as  she 
advanced  into  womanhood,  and  learnt  her 
power  over  richer  and  more  personable  men,  ever 
regretted  the  precipitancy  of  the  girl.  She 
always,  however,  after  the  death  of  M.  Scarron, 
spoke  of  marriage  with  aversion.  “  I  have 
learnt  too  well,”  she  said,  “  that  it  is  nut  de¬ 
licious,  and  that  liberty  is.” 
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For  her,  however,  liberty  was  poverty.  After 
her  hnsband’s  death  she  w  as  reduced  to  poverty 
such  as  she  had  never  yet  experienced.  “  The 
charming  unfortunate”  was  tiie  name  by  which 
'.he  was  commonly  known  among  her  friends, 
who  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  for  her  from 
Maurin  the  pension  of  which  Scarron  had  been 
deprived.  But  Maxarin  died  six  months  after 
his  Mtirist;  and  then,  after  another  six  months, 
the  queen-mother  was  good  enough  to  restore 
Madame  Scarron  the  lost  annuity,  It  was 


small,  but,  with  economy,  sufficed  for  her 
wants. 

Again,  however,  in  liififl,  on  the  death  of  the 
queen-mother,  the  pension  was  disallowed  ;  and 
again,  on  the  entreaty  of  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan,  restored.  Madame  de  Montespan  was 
about  this  time  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.  When 
one  of  her  children,  the  Due  du  Maine,  was 
born,  proposals  were  made  to  Madame  Scarron 
to  take  charge  of  the  infant  prince  and  his 
^eldest  sister,  who  died  shortly  after.  ^  the 
'advice  of  her  confessor  she  replied,  “  I  will 
not  take  charge  of  the  children  of  Madame  de 
Montespan,  but  if  the  King  commands  me  to 
take  charge  of  his  children,  I  will  obey.”  The 
King  gave  the  order;  and  she  entered  with 
zeal  upon  an  office  which  was  rather  that  of  a 
mother  than  a  governess,  for  the  children  were 
then  too  young  to  be  instructed. 

This  was  the  first  step  in  the  elevation  of 
Madame  Scarron ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  one.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
each  infant,  the  better  to  conceal  its  birth,  wu 
placed  with  its  nurse  in  a  separate  habitation 
without  the  walls  of  the  town.  To  avoid  sus¬ 
picion,  Madame  Scarron  was  forbidden  to  lodge 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  children,  and  was 
to  change  as  little  as  possible  her  usual  mode 
of  life.  These  precautions  were  very  tiresome 
to  her,  to  say  the  least.  “Often  I  went  fiom 
one  of  these  houses,”  she  says,  “  to  the  other 
on  foot,  and  in  disguise,  carrying  under  my 
arm  provisions  and  linen,  and  sometimes,  in 
ca-es  of  illness,  passing  the  whole  night  by  the 
sick  child’s  bed.  I  was  then  obliged  to  enter 
my  own  dwelling  by  a  back  door,  and,  having 
dressed,  used  to  go  out  again  at  tlie  front  in  a 
carriage,  and  pay  my  visits  at  the  Hotel 
d’ Albert,  or  the  Hotel  de  Richelieu,  so  that  my 
acquaintances  might  suspect  nothing.  Nay,  I 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  be  bled,  in  order  that  I 
might  not  blush  if  anything  occurred  to  em¬ 
barrass  me.”  She  attended  at  the  birth  of  each 
addition  to  her  nursery,  and,  covering  the  new¬ 
born  infant  with  a  shawl,  returned  masked,  and 
in  a  hackney-coach — full  of  alarm  lest  the  cries 
of  the  little  thing  should  betray  her  to  the 
driver.  The  object  of  so  much  mystery  after 
these  children  were  born,  where  none  was 
affected  before,  is  not  clear. 

Beside  these  annoyances,  Madame  Scarron 
had  to  contend  with  the  haughty  temper  of 
Madame  de  Montespan,  who  soon  perceived 
that  tlie  King  began  to  regard  her  with  interest. 
By-the-bye,  it  is  time  to  call  the  subject  of  this 
article  by  the  name  by  which  she  is  so  well 
known — Madame  de  Maintenon.  In  167^ 
Louis  presented  her  with  the  estate  of  Mainte¬ 
non,  with  16,000  livres  a-year,  as  a  reward  for 
the  care  of  his  children.  He  greeted  her  the 
next  time'  he  saw  her  as  Madame  de  Maintenou, 
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and  she  bore  the  name  ever  after.  The  ascend¬ 
ancy  she  once  gained  over  the  King’s  mind 
rapidly  increased.  In  1680,  Madame  Sevigne 
writes : — "  I  hear  that  the  conversations  of  his 
Majesty  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  only  grow 
and  flourish,  that  they  last  from  six  to  ten,  that 
his  danghter-in-Iaw  sometimes  pays  them  a 
short  visit,  that  she  finds  them  each  in  a  great 
chair,  and  that  when  her  visit  is  over  they  re¬ 
sume  the  thread  of  their  discourse.  The  lady 
is  no  longer  approached  except  with  fear  and 
respect;  and  the  ministers  pay  the  same  court 


to  her  that  others  pay  to  them.”  A  month 
later,  Madame  Sevigne  writes  with  less  equivo¬ 
cation, — “  She  has  made  him  acquainted  with  a- 
new  country,  I  mean  friendship,  and  of  conver¬ 
sation  without  duplicity  and  constraint.”  That 
is  much  to  the  hononrof  Sladame  de  Maintenon, 
and  it  is  undeniable.  Worn  out  with  state 
affiira.  intrigues,  and  ceremonies,  Louis  found 
in  Scarron's  widow  a  confidante  who  was  always 
the  same — always  calm,  always  rational,  equally 
capable  to  instruct  or  to  soothe  him;  never 
divulging  any  secret  to  show  the  trust  reposed 
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in  her;  never  presuming  on  her  power,  or 
allowing  any  selfish  motive  to  transpire ;  and 
we  cannot  wonder  that  lyiuisXIV.  should  have 
sought  the  society  of  Madame  dc  Maintenon, 
or  snould  be  found  sitting  with  her  daily  from 
six  to  ten. 

It  is  an  important  fact  that  Louis’  neglected 
q||en  encouraged  the  intimacy.  When  any 
i^nuations  were  made  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  she  would  reply,  “  The 
King  has  nev'T  been  so  kind  to  me  as  since  he 
jiM  listpved  Ik,  her.  I  owe  his  affection  to  her 
inflnencc.”  She  alienated  him  from  his  mis¬ 
tresses,  and  restored  him  to  his  wife.  Madame 
de  Montespan  retired  to  the  Convent  of  the 
Carmelites,  and  actually  sought  religious  con¬ 


solation  from  Mdlle.  de  Vallierc,  the  woman 
she  had  displaced  in  the  King’s  favour,  and  who 
had  long  before  anticipated  the  penitent  life  of 
her  (for  a  while]  triumphant  rival. 

’  The  confidence  and  gratitude  of  the  Queen 
lasted  till  her  death  ;  and  she  died  in  the  arms 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  This  occurred  in 
July,  1683.  Louis  XIV.  was  affected  at  her 
death,  but  his  grief  was  neither  excessive  nor 
prolonged.  Four  days  after  her  decease,  ob¬ 
serving  tbe  sorrow  expressed  in  the  countenance 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  rallied  her  upon 
the  subject,  and  made  her  grief  the  sniriect  of 
pleasantries  1  There  was  a  Madame  H^ranlt 
who  lost  her  hnsband,  and  the  Marshal  de 
Orammont  assumed  a  mournful  visage  as  a 
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mark  of  condolence.  “  AImb,”  said  the  widow, 
“  the  poor  man  did  well  to  die !”  “  Is  that  the 
Way  you  take  itP"  replied  the  Marshal.  “  By 
my  faith,  then,  I  care  no  more  than  you !”  “1 
will  not  swear,”  says  Madame  de  Cayhis,  “  that 
Madame  de  Maintenon  did  not  answer  him  in¬ 
wardly  in  the  words  of  Madame  Herault.” 

Certain  it  seems  to  be  that,  soon  after,  Louis 
married  her ;  but  when  the  eeremony  was  per¬ 
formed  is  enveloped  in  mystery.  By  some  it  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  1684<;  by 
others  ill  1GS5.  Neither  the  King  nor  Madame 
was  ever  known  to  speak  of  it ;  and  the  other 
persons  who  were  privy  to  the  proceeding  were 
no  less  secret  than  those  immediately  concerned. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  it,  however,  in  two 
letters  of  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  one  addressed 
to  herself,  the  other  to  the  King;  but  neither 
of  these  were  intended  to  see  the  light.  Twice 
Madame  de  Maintenon  is  affirmed  to  have 
nearly  won  him  over  to  declare  the  marriage  ; 
but  he  was  dissuaded  by  his  ministers.  Daring 
the  life  of  the  King  it  was  convenient  that  the  I 
marriage  should  be  tacitly  acknowledgad,'  with¬ 
out  being  formally  proclaimed.  ■  It  prerented  a 
thousand  embarrassments  and  mortifications 
which  would  have  arisen  had  the  wtdew  of 
Scarron  been  installed  as  Queen.  At  the  time 
of  the  marriage  Louis  was  forty-five  years  of 
age,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  forty-eight. 

Her  life  till  the  death  of  the  King  was  ns  all 
life  is  in  a  court;  and  the  King  did  nobdie  till 
she  was  eighty  years  old.  She'  made  tolerable 
good  use  of  her  influence,  and  never  used  her 
power  very  much  amiss.  She  aimed  at  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  goodness.  Her  pastreu  Was  to  be 
praised  for  her  virtue.  She  was  •good  “on 
principle,”  and  no  one  ever  accused  her  of  an 
error  on  the  side  of  tenderness.  She  died  in 
1719,  of  extreme  old  age.* 

SUNDAY  IN  SUMMER. 

It  always  seemed  the  stillest  day  in  the  whole 
year.  There  was  a  hush  in  the  talk  in  which 
all  indulged,  so  that  it  seemed  solemn.  The  house 
was  always  more  (;uiet  than  on  the  other  days  of 
the  week ;  and  the  spirit  communicated  itself 
in  some  way  to  the  animus  and  the  fowls  out  of 
doors,  nay,  to  the  very  birds  that  sang  so  much 
more  sweetly  on  the  tree  top*- 

Perhaps  a  good  part  of  this  was  only  imagi¬ 
nation,  after  all ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  it 
wrought  on  our  minds  as  it  bad  power  to  do  at 
ao  other  time. 

Those  dear,  calm,  holy  Sabbath  mornings  1 
How  brightly  they  dawned  in  the  sweet  summer 
tine  I  What  a  religious  aspect  wore  nature 

*  For  much  in  this  artide  we  are  indebted  to 
aa  aftMe  in  the  “  <)narterly  Beview,” 


herself,  as  men  ceased  from  tlieir  work,  and  ths 
fields  lay  spread  out  silently  in  the  snn !  What 
a  balm  was  in  the  air— of  lilacs,  and  labnmums, 
and  boneysnckles,  and  reses !  Row  quietly  ths 
doves  sat  and  dressed  their  pinmage  on  the  sill 
of  the  old  dovecote,  as  if  they  would  not  forget 
due  preparation  for  the  day  !  How  pleasantly 
the  old  Tiibitha  looked  in  the  sun,  licking  her 
coat  smoothly  till  it  had  glistened  and  shone 
under  her  tongue  1 

I  remcmb<-r  it  all  but  too  well.  Alas !  alas! 
what  boy  is  there  that  does  not  remember  very 
freshly,  what  grown  man  is  there  that  docs  not 
live  it  all  over  again,  when  he  takes  a  Sunday 
moruing  walk  over  the  meads,  and  down 
through  the  valleys,  and  beside  the  flowering 
hedgcRiws  ? 

I  plucked  a  large  branch  of  the  lilac  that 
blossomed  near  the  garden  gate,  and  rubbed  a 
rose  tree  of  the  flower  I  had  religiously  watched 
through  the  week.  This  latter  went  iuto  my 
button  liolc.  In  the  garden  I  found  all  that  its 
simple  variety  offered  at  niy  disposal — bachelors’ 
biittous,  foxglove,  violets,  and  pinks,  and  lark¬ 
spurs. 

Tho'Sabhath  prayer  rises  even  now  to  my 
cars,  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  pious  father 
gone  to  his  reward.  The  sun  still  shines  in  at 
the  eastern  windows,  so  that  they  blaze  from 
afar  in  the  eyes  of  the  traveller.  There  is  the 
same  gentle  hurrying  up  staiis  and  down  stairs, 
into  the  sitting  room,  iuto  the  parlour,  some 
for  one  thing,  and  some  for  another.  The 
same  sober  procession — a  family  procession- 
marches  off  down  the  avenue  to  the  road,  and 
winds  aw.ay  through  sunshine  and  shadow  to 
the  village  church. 

The  plot  of  green  grass  before  the  church  it 
covered  with  men,  w  ho  have  assembled  in  knots 
and  gron|is  to  ebat  over  the  rustic  events  of  the 
week.  The  cimrch  windows  are  raised  ;  and, 
ns  we  file  into  the  capacious  old  family  pew,  a 
fresh  drift  of  air  comes  pleasantly  through, 
turuiug  over  the  leaves  of  the  opened  hymn 
books  in  the  windows,  and  rustling  tlie  faded 
fringe  that  skirts  the  base  of  the  pulpit.  Old 
ladies  arc  early  in  their  seats  in  the  corner; 
and  they  dispense  good  counsel  among  the 
young  children  near  them,  telling  them,  ins 
whisper,  that  they  must  be  careful  to  make  no 
noise. 

The  members  of  the  choir  straggle  in,  one 
by  one,  and  the  bnsy  leader,  bustling  among 
the  heaps  of  oblong  books,  talks  loudly,  and 
reaches  over  familiarly,  yet  with  an  air  of 
authority,  to  the  females.  The  strings  of  the 
violin  begin  to  twing  twang  sharply,  as  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  harmonies  of  the  day.  Ever 
and  anon  the  deeper  viol  throbs  out  one  of  its 
bass  sounds,  that  seem,  in  comparison  with  ths 
other,  like  the  surge  wd  swell  of  the  oceen. 
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The  leader  carries  his  Iiead  stiffly,  and  of 
necessity ;  for  »xtrav«fl«ntly  high  shirt  eollars, 
eKtmagantly  stareiied,  seimi  to  annoy  him  quite 
to  the  verge  of  his  endurance.  And  all  the 
■ale  singers  wear  soeh  large  bows  to  their 
«Mvals,  and  liavp  their  hair  hmshed  so  smartly, 
and  afeet  such  worldly-wise  looks  among 
ttMaelres,  that  they  are  to  be  known  among 
tbensands  as  the  singers  in  the  village 
ihoir. 

During  the  sermon,  which  is  npt  to  he  loug 
en  these  weary  days  of  summer,  many  a  child 
toys  his  head  in  his  mother’s  lap,  and  falls 
•saudly  aeleep ;  aud  perliaps  the  good  cliurcli- 
•arden,  probably  satisiled  that  all  is  going  on 
M  it  should,  falls  asleep  likewise,  leauing  his 
neddiug  head  upon  liis  hand.  The  sermon  has 
t  great  many  divisions  and  subdivisions ; 
Md  1  used  to  think  sometimes  it  hud  more 
“  kutlys”  and  “  finallys"  than  all  the  reat  of 
it  together. 

At  hmgth  it  draws  to  a  close.  The  people 
pass  out,  the  buys  stenliug  round  behind  the 
thurch  to  tell  their  exploits  to  each  other,  or  to 
“swap"  jackknives,  and  the  men  talking  of 
their  produce  aud  tlieir  cattle,  aud  the  great 
good  done  by  the  recent  sliower. 

As  the  cuiigregation  separate  at  night  for 
aaother  week,  the  great  doors  of  the  church 
•hut  heavily  after  them,  aud  the  old  temple  is 
toon  quiet  and  deserted.  The  hrnui  books  lie 
}«st  as  they  were  strewn  about  on  the  seats, 
and  the  sin'giag  hooks  of  the  choir  are  in  coii- 
fekion.  Yet  they  will  lie  witliout  molestation 
for  tile  seven  still  days  to  come. 

Walking  slowly  home  again,  the  aftemocn 
being  yet  but  half  spent,  we  watch  thoshadow  s 
of  the  clouds  on  the  fur-off  graiufields,  as  tlie 
ton  chases  them  to  their  enverts  in  the  woods, 
liverytlii  ng  says  “  Sunday.”  Everything  looks 
"Sunday.”  The  very  stillness  iu  the  nir 
brsathes  “'Simduy.”  The  holy  spirit  ot  the 
day  settles  down  upon  us  all,  not  once  de¬ 
pressing,  but  all  the  whilu  subduing,  our  spirits 
and  our  thoughts. 

We  puss  ple;«sant  eonntry  cottages,  embowered 
in  shrubbery,  and  plain  white  houses,  with  not 
a  bough  or  vine  to  keep  off  the  fierce  and 
garish  snn.  Some  of  the  latter  put  in  ns  odd 
thougfits  of  people’s  ideus  of  comfort  and  of 
taste — as  if  it  cost  any  more  to  suffer  a  pretty 
ubade  tree  to  grow,  or  a  flowering  rose  tree  to 
aliag,  or  a  leuty  vine  to  clamber.  Before  some 
Well  houses,  tlie  hot  sffn  pouring  down  in  an 
tabroken  flood,  and  the  lines  of  heat  wavering 
Md  streaming  from  clap-boards  and  shingles, 
aiaUv  poultry  wallow,  and  rank  weeds  wilt  and 
die.  '  'rhe  sight  impresses  one  almost  as  deeply 
■stbe-uight  of  reiil  destitution.  Either  makes 
asKamal  pietaro  of  desolation. 

ftewini  hwA  ig«»i  leeeeib^umhw  about 


the  table  that  stands  spread  for  us  all,  and,  afler 
our  repast,  the  children  rend  aluud  iu  the  family 
Bible  to  parents  aud  grandparents,  when  the 
servants  likewise  are  someiimes  called  iu.  Then 
comes  tlic  good  old  family  re-union ;  when 
conversation  goes  on  at  a  pleasant  rale,  and  the 
events  of  the  day,  more  especially  the  sermon 
of  the  minister,  are  commented  upon  in  a 
spirit  of  candonr  and  kindness. 

Aud  after  this  was  a  walk  in  the  garden 
where  I  was  wont  to  stroll  dpwn  the  little 
avenue  formed  by  the  currant  bushes,  or  hide 
myself  from  sight  among  the  bean  vines,  or 
stretch  out  on  the  I'resli  grass  beneath  the  fruit 
trees,  watching  the  insects,  and  listening  to  t!  e 
birds,  and  gazing  up  in  the  azure  vault  of 
heaven,  seeming  never  so  distant,  and  limitless, 
and  deep  as  now. 

Aud  when  at  la>t  the  night  came  down,— 
calm,  serene,  and  holy, — it  always  seemed  night 
worthy  to  be.  married  t«  such  n  day.  Far  into 
tlie  eveniug  we  sat  at  the  open  windows,  or  in 
the  doors,  talking  to  cacli  other  iu  low  tones, 
and  counting  the  stars  that  were  coming  tlirvugh 
the  blue  nbuve  us,  and  listening  to  the  ‘‘druuii  g 
flight”  of  the  beetle. 

The  day  went  out  as  it  came  in,  leaving  the 
heart  full  of  the  highest  and  holiest  feelings. 
U  w.is  always  a  day  of  rest.  From  that  point 
the  spirits  hounded  forward  to  the  duties  of  the 
week,  refreshed  and  vigorous. 

A  Sunday  in  summer  seems  hardly  Sunday 
to  me  now,  except  iu  the  heavenly  quiet  of  the 
country. 


ACHARADE. 

Who  will  linve  me?— who  will  have  me? 

Itather  old,  but  not  (initogrc.v  ; 

1  m  a  proud  and  (tushing  fellow'; 

Kallior  liandsomc—  rattier  gay. 

Listen  to  my  t'lasr,  fair  iimideu. 

Be  niy  happy,  loving  wife  ; 

For  I  want  .a  pretty  partner. 

That  will  cilHLU  me  on  through  life. 

Now,  ye  fidr,  young  EngHsliwomen, 

Liston  to  a  lover's  song  ; 

All  to  me,  in  ti  utli,  is  sodiioss ; 

Life  Is  lonely,  and  so  long. 

Nivw  I  nm  almost  luy  erco.ND, 

That  you'l)  listen  to  inv  vIkst  ; 

Or,  If  left  afonc  In  sadness, 

Boon  this  tronbllng  h.artwill  barst. 

Say  then,  fair  one,  y  >  hate  rne, 

Say  yhu  II  fiave  me  for  r  male; 

Pray  aroeiit  this  poor  petition — 

Po  not  soy  I've  emno  ”  loo  hite 
Tho’  to  yon  this  triplication 
May  appear  exceeding  droll ; 

Yet,  if  you  wfli  but  accept  me, 

Itwrlll  give  me— \rtiat?  Uy  tfMhr 

C.  R. ». 
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W*  have  much  reoaon  to  be  pleased  with  the 
Bsmjs  sent  fur  competition  this.month.  In  the 
lilt  plaec,  they  nearly  all  work  out  the  subject — 
of  course  with  more  or  less  skill.  Three  only  are 
too  brief  fur  insertion ;  those  of  Kmilt  £.  and 
Gulharb,  and  another  Essay  without  a  name. 
Alibxa'h  composition  is  very  pleasing,  ns  is 
A.  A.  W.'s  and  M.  A.  G.’s.  C.  M.  ll.’s  Essay  is 
Mfhly  creditable;  that  of  Yerbna  May  (piite 
:alrave'  the  overage ;  that  of  Elisb,  straightforward 
and  clear.  Vbkbbba  deserves  a  special  word  of 
oneouragement.  There  is  a  very  cultivable  in¬ 
dependence  of  thought  apparent  in  her  style;  and 
Independence  is  by  no  means  the  leading  excel¬ 
lence  of  female  writers  generally.  Of  the  Essay 
stlected  for  the  Prize,  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to 
jndge, — with  the  single  remark,  that  M.  S.  It. 
pleases  n«  very  much  indeed.  Her  address  is  nut 
sent.  CertiHe.atcs  of  merit  are  awarded  to  Ver- 
BINA  and  Vebena  May. 

FEMALE  FRIENDSHIP. 

Women  have  not  immortalised  themselves  by 
their  friendships — they  rarely,  if  ever,  form 
them ;  yet,  startling  as  the  assertion  may  seem, 
we  repeat  it,  for  our  conviction  is  very  strong 
on  this  point.  Att.icl' ments,  intimacies,  com- 
panioi  ships,  if  you  w.ll,  but  nut  friendships. 
And  this  from  many  causes. 

Will  you  call  that  friendship,  in  which  the 
sentimental,  novel-reading,  shop-frequenting, 
all-be-flounccd  young  lady  of  the  present  day 
indulges  P — and,  remember,  she  can  do  nothing 
without  her  dear,  sweet,  darling  Mary  Jane. 
We  cannot  call  it  by  so  dignified  a  name. 

Misses  L.  and  !•' ,  two  elderly  spinsters,  are 
invariably  together,  they  know  the  same  set, 
carry  purses  of  the  same  length,  help  each 
other  in  deciding  the  proprieties  of  dress,  and, 
because  they  arc  so  frequently  together,  the 
wiseacres  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
“  great  friends.”  Excellent  reasoners !  Watch 
on  till  tome  unforeseen  event  opens  a  new  road, 
by  which  one,  and  one  only,  of  these  “  dear 
friends,”  may  advance  in  the  journey  of  life,  arc 
they  contented  to  remain  side  by  side,  or  do  we 
tee  each  eudc.avouring  to  outreach  the  other? 
We  leave  it  to  the  experience  of  each  reader  to 
decide  this  question. 

“  My  very  dear  friend,  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you,”  says  Mrs.  Smith  to  Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  and 
so  you  are,  good  madam,  only  we  beseech  you 
don’t  call  her  ‘‘your  dear  friend.”  The  link 
that  binds  you  is  limply  pies  and  puddings, 
babies  and  black-drauglits,  good  girls  and  Imd 
Iwys,  and  the  old  tale  of  saucy  servants,  and 
bothering  bills. 

A  friend  is  bom  for  adversity ; — and,  were 
dark  days  to  come,  would  tlie  good  old  soul 
stand  by  with  a  lamp,  to  direct  and  cheer  your 
txtad? — if  somebody  who  shall  be  nameless  will 
permit  her,  she  will ;  if  not,  she  will  see  with 


other  eyes,  and  somebody  else’s  pies  and  pud¬ 
dings,  babies  and  black-draughts,  girls,  boys, 
servants,  and  bills,  will  supply  her  with  matter 
for  gossip  and  a  comfortable  chat,  over  “the  cup 
that  cheers  hut  nut  inebriutes and  w  hispering 
tongues  will  add  water  to  the  expiring  flame; 
and  a  few  smouldering  ashes  will  he  all  that  rc- 
m:iius  of  what  the  world  called  your  friendship, 
but  which,  after  all,  was  only  congeniality  of 
t.xstes,  joined  to  the  gregarious  bias  of  our 
nature. 

Our  faith  in  the  wise  sayings  of  our  fathers, 
and  the  experience  of  the  past,  is  very  great; 
we  cling  to  them  with  the  pertinacity  of  the 
drowning  man  to  the  plank  which  is  his  only 
chance  of  deliverance  from  a  watery  grave.  We 
cannot  avoid  a  smile,  when  we  sec  men  and 
women  endeavouring,  either  covertly  or  openly, 
to  extend  the  houuduries  of  ot.serr.ation  in 
those  fixed  purposes  of  our  nature  which  are 
chungcle.ss,  and  coueerning  which  it  may  indeed 
be  s.aid — there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
The  first  question  that  arises  with  us,  when  any 
new  proposition  is  presented  to  our  notice,  is 
always — w  hat  has  been  ?  Of  course,  this  is  not 
to  be  referred  to  the  advancement  of  science  or 
that  increased  light  which  has  been  thrown  by 
research  over  the  mysteries  of  creation, — but  iu 
all  that  relates  to  our  feelings,  motives,  in¬ 
fluences,  and  actions,  we  ever  find  nature  true 
to  herself,  aud  in  turning  to  the  past  we  look  iu 
vain  fur  any  examples  of  female  frieiid.-hip. 

Memory  reculs  many  illustrious  women  ;  hut 
we  find  no  trace  of  a  Castor  aud  Pollux,  a  David 
and  Jonathan,  a  Ucaumout  aud  Fletcher,  or  a 
Milton  and  Lycidas. 

Sophonisha  rises,  hut  she  stands  between 
Sypimx  and  Musinissa.  Corinna,  in  solitary 
grandeur,  contests  w  ith  Pindar  for  the  bloodless 
victory  of  poesy.  Zenohi.i,  flying  on  a  drome- 
dary,  graces  the  triumphs  of  Aurelian ;  hut  his¬ 
tory  is  ominously  silent  of  the  maidens  who 
bore  her  company. 

It  is  Sappho  and  Phaon,  Hero  and  lo'ander, 
Ileloise  and  Abelard.  It  is  Cornelia,  with  her 
sons,  and  Alfred,  with  his  mother.  It  is  Phi¬ 
lippa  aud  Edward,  Elinor  aud  Llewelliu. 

Mary  of  Scots, 

“  Bom  all  too  high,  by  wedlock  raised 
Stiil  higher——  " 

was  surrounded  by  her  four  namesakes,  but 
they  were  as  little  her  friends,  as  the  illustrious 
woman  who — 

"  Ruled  her  prison’s  key, 

A  sister  queen,  against  the  t>cnt 
ur  law  and  holiest  8}'mpathy." 

And  who  were  Elizabeth’s  friends?  Did  she 
not  place  her  hands  in  those  of  Essex,  Raleigh, 
Leicester,  and  Burleigh  P 

If  Anne,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  have  been 
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an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  Sarah,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  claim  to  bear  the  title  of  her 
friend,  vie  think  that  a  little  consideration  will 
show,  that  ambition,  rather  than  affection,  was 
the  mainspring  of  this  attachment — born  as  it 
was  of  that  influence  which  a  determined  will 
can  always,  if  so  disposed,  exercise  over  a  gentle 
and  yielding  mind;  a  union  which  has,  and  ever 
will  nave,  many  parallels,  but  which  savours  too 
strongly  of  the  cry  of  the  horse-leech,  to  be 
honoured  with  the  title  of  friendship. 

In  sacred,  as  in  profane  history,  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  ages  is  precisely  the  same. — 
Miriam  finds  no  second  self  among  her  sisters ; 
nor,  still  later,  does  Deborah,  the  prophetess ; 
and  Aaron,  and  Barak  the  son  of  Ahinoam, 
raise  with  them  the  key-note  of  thanksgiving 
after  their  victories.  The  love  that  bound 
Ruth  to  Naomi  was  the  sad  yet  sweet  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  one  gone  before,  rather  than 
affection  for  the  lonely  lingerer ;  and  since  she 
could  not  follow  to  that  land  where  he  had 
one,  “  it  southed  her  to  be  where  he  had 
een.”  It  was  this — it  was  this  that  kept  the 
Muabitess  from  returning  to  her  own  country 
and  her  father’s  house.  It  was  one  common 
grief  that  bound  the  Marys,  those  who  were 
“  latest  at  the  cross  and  earliest  at  the  tomb” — 
a  master-grief,  one  overwhelming  sympathy 
that  animated  them  all,  and  made  them  of  one 
mind  j  and  they  walked  in  the  same  road,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  agreed.  This  is  not  friendship. 

The  Bedouin  tribes  are  of  one  mind,  when 
they  sally  forth,  equipped,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  next  village;  so  are  the  Thugs,  as  they  sit 
in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  meditating 
cruelty,  or  lying  in  wait  for  those  whom  they 
may  secretly  devour. 

This  we  call  an  association  for  some  purpose 
that  requires  combination  ;  and  where  is  the 
difference  between  such  associations  and  the 
ordinary  friendships  of  the  world  P  Just  this — 
the  one  has  in  view  an  illegal  and  evil,  the 
other  a  legitimate  and  innocent,  end  ;  but  this 
is  no  more  friendship,  than  the  nomade  tribes 
of  the  desert  are  a  regular  army. 

K  Englishwomen — we  speak  of  the  generality 
of  them  —  are  gentle,  loving,  kind-hearted 
creatures,  ready  to  sympathise  and  agree  with 
any  one  of  a  similar  disposition ;  and,  conse- 
qnentlv,  the  most  trivial  circumstances  are  the 
ground-work  for  companionship  and  associa¬ 
tion.  This  very  facility,  however,  for  forming 
attachments,  is  one  of  the  grand  causes  of  their 
failure  in  this  respect  for — 

”  Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name. 

Unless  to  One  you  stint  the  flame,” 

We  must  not  be  misunderstood. 

“  She  who  asks 

Her  dear  five  hundred  friends,  contemns  them  all. 
And  hates  their  coming,” 


is  not  in  our  mind’s  rye — we  are  thinkingof  what 
honest,  well-intentioned,  warm-hearted  womi 
have  done  and  are  doing  in  regard  to  their 
friendships.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  companion, 
ship  of  many  years  is  often  dissolved,  throngk 
a  fit  of  jealousy,  or  by  the  vice  of  slander P  — 
would  the  bunds  of  love  have  been  so  easily 
broken  had  they  been  tied  by  the  hand  ^ 
friendship  herselfp—  IIow  is  it  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  one  who  has  been  our  friend  in  youth, 
raised  a  wall  so  high  that  to  attempt  to  past  it 
would  be  an  idle  labour ;  we  say  not  this  to 
blame  women,  ’  tis  their  misfortune,  not  theit 
fault,  fur  we  believe  they  never  forget  the  oU 
familiar  faces  of  youth ;  were  their  destiny 
more  in  their  own  hands,  perhaps  we  might 
have  heard  more  of  the  love  which  woma 
bear  to  each  other.  And  yet,  contradictory  as 
we  may  seem,  we  know  and  have  noticed  over 
and  over  again  that  the  first  love  of  the  girl  ii 
alicn^s  some  one  of  her  own  sex,  and  often,  too, 
one  many  years  her  senior,  nor  is  there  any¬ 
thing  very  remarkable  in  this  dissimilarity  of 
age,  for  true  love  has  a  large  share  of  venera¬ 
tion  and  respect  in  its  composition. 

When  we  remember  the  warmth  and  numbv 
of  our  school-day  fr  'iendthips,  as  we  called  thein, 
no  better  proof  could  be  given  of  the  truth  of 
our  assertion, — for  these  ardent  attachments 
have  melted  like  snow  in  summer,  and  were 
like  fair  flowers  with  slender  stalks  and  tender 
roots,  which  have  withered  and  faded  away 
beneath  the  scorching  heat  of  the  risen  sun. 

We  imagine  there  arc  few  women  who  oi 
reading  the  following  lines,  will  not  be  able  to 
recal  some  one  form  from  the  past  with  whoa 
she  was  formerly  associated,  and  to  whom  wilk 
herself  she  can  apply  every  word  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  picture. 

”  We,  like  two  artificial  gods, 

Itave  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower, 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion. 
Doth  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key. 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds. 
Had  been  incorporate.” 

Oh,  school-day’s  friendships,  childhood  inno¬ 
cence,  how  truly  bitter  the  parting,  how  earnest 
the  protestations  of  love,  how  many  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  communication,  after  separation,  what 
parting  gifts  and  culling  of  lovelocks  1  How 
many  a  bright  sunny  tress  mingled  with  curb 
of  various  hues  are  there  not  now  in  the  littl* 
box  before  me  P — reminiscences  of  life’s  yonn| 
morning.  Did  we  not  call  all  their  ownen  by 
that  sweet  name  of  “  my  friend  P  ”  Was  anv 
amusement  perfect  in  which  they  had  no  sharer 
Would  we  have  listened  with  patience  to  any 
one  who  should  have  prophesied  what  really 
took  place  a  very  few  years  after  oar  mort 
earnest  protestations  of  affectionate  remem¬ 
brances,  which  we  were  confident  would  last 
till  death. 
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How  has  it  fared  between  the  owner  of  this 
•mall  delicate  brown  fragile  lock  and  onrseWes, 
—we  who  could  neither  walk,  sit,  read,  write, 
or  do  anything  else  with  pleasure  unless  we 
were  in  each  other’s  company  P  She  has  been 
tossing  like  a  feather  in  the  air  amid  the  lust 
of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life,  and  crery  year 
widens  the  gulph  that  separates  her  from  her 
homely,  blunt,  out-spoken  companion. — We  are 
both  changed,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  and 
the  friendship  of  early  days,  if  it  ever  was  such, 
is  rapidly  dissolring. 

Here  is  a  bright,  shining,  massive  golden 
tress, — the  very  picture  of  the  maiden  from 
whose  head  it  was  taken,  a  sweet-tempered, 
merry,  laughing-eyed  girl,  the  only  child  of  her 
mother ;  and  she  a  widow.  Where  is  she,  and 
how  have  our  vows  of  constancy  been  kept 
here?  Over  in  the  far  East  with  a  bonny 
young  soldier  laddie,  dues  golden  hair  and  blue 
eyes  dwell  in  the  dusky  shades  of  India.  And 
ruMOKr  has  brought  this  meagre  report  from  a 
ta  country,  of  one  of  our  first  and  dearest 
female  friends. 

Where  is  the  fair,  slender,  melancholy,  dreamy 
young  creature  better  known  among  us  as  “  the 
sngel,”  because  of  her  extreme  gentleness  and 
beauty  P  She,  too,  has  become  a  wanderer. 
Was  there  no  true  lover  for  herP — there  was 
a  tale,  a  sad  tale,  we  believe,  connected  with  her 
history,  but  distance  is  a  sad  destroyer  of  com¬ 
panionship,  and  the  North  of  America  is  still 
a  home,  we  believe,  for  this  poor  girl,  frightened 
from  the  shelter  of  her  father’s  roof  by  the 
Ions  tyranny  of  a  mother-in-law ;  and  our 
guid  correspondence,  after  some  few  years, 
has  at  last  ceased,  and  why  P — We  never  were 
anything  mure  than  companions. 

Oh,  dreams  of  the  past,  how  they  rise  while 
we  look  at  the  old  parting  gifts,  and  remember 
the  plans  we  have  discussed  with  so  much 
earnestness  long,  long  ago,  of  a  common  sister¬ 
hood,  and  unity  for  ever!  Such  dreams,  alas! 
are  not  of  this  earth,  and  they  who  planned 
inch  visions  have  faded  away  as  silently  ns  the 
visions  themselves.  Tastes  have  matured  or 
altered;  some  are  whirling  in  the  vortex  of  gaiety 
and  dissipation ;  some  have  become  painters  and 
poets, — a  few  arc  Sunday-school  teachers, — 
one  wanders  with  reason  dethroned, — others 
are  sleeping  silently  in  the  land  of  forgetful¬ 
ness, — and  very  many  have,  more  have,  ceased 
to  remember  their  childhood’s  playmates,  in 
those  stronwr  ties,  which  are  never  made  by 
the  score,  like  schoolgirls’  friendships. 

Sometimes  the  connexions  of  girlhood  out¬ 
live  the  shock  of  wavering  tastes,  changed 
residences,  and  the  influence  of  other  ties,  and 
fr^nally  grow  from  affectionate  intimacy  to 
intimate  confidence,  and  the  companion  of 
childhood  becomes  the  tried  and  valued  friend 


of  maturer  years.  But  this  is  a  rare  thing, 
and  even  when  it  has  outlived  all  these  storms, 
there  is  one  other  rock  on  which  many  a  ship¬ 
wreck  of  friendship  is  made, — we  mean  the 
“office  and  affairs  of  love.”  Jealousy,  inter¬ 
ference,  envy,  an  unwillingness  to  forbear;  yes, 
many  a  fair  promise  of  friendship  has  been 
broken  here.  But  if  a  companionship  stands 
these  trials,  then  it  borders  on  that  better  land ; 
— but  expect  not  too  much.  Constancy  lives  in 
realms  above,  and  female  friendship,  if  there  is 
such  a  thing,  is  a  delicate,  sickly  flower,  and 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  cultivation  ; 
while  female  companionship  is,  like  a  hardy 
plant,  soon  struck,  quick  in  its  growth,  excel¬ 
lent  in  its  bearings,  and  necessary  for  every 
woman ;  for  there  are  some  griefs  and  some  joys 
that  can  be  told  to  no  other  ear  than  to  a  kind- 
hearted  woman.  M.  S.  R. 


THE  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT. 

BY  MAKOAKETTA. 

.V  MOST  charming  man  was  the  Reverend 
Jerniyn  Torrington,  vicar  of  I’rettytown ; 
every  one  pronounced  him  to  be  so,  from  the 
smiling  maid-servant  and  the  humblest  trades¬ 
man  up  to  Sir  Richard,  the  great  man  of  the 
vicinity.  Tall,  well-built,  coml’ortably  erect, 
pleasantly  stout,  with  handsome  features,  black, 
curly  hair,  just  enough  whisker,  jiearly  teeth, 
sufficiently  displayed  by  the  complaisant  and 
ever  ready  smile,  liow  could  he  be  other  than  a 
favourite  with  the  fair?  Besides,  his  ready 
and  gracefully  turned  compliments,  his  gallant 
deference,  his  assiduous  attentions,  what  feniale 
heart  could  resist?  Certainly  not  those  resid¬ 
ing  in  I’rettytown.  He  was  the  undeniable 
subjugator  of  every  little  fluttering,  beating 
thing  bearing  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  were  some,  indeed,  who  made  it  no 
secret  that  they  should  expire  with  delight  if 
they  had  but  the  opiiortunity  of  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  so  excellent  a  man. 

51 r.  Jermyn  Torrington  was  exactly  forty 
years  old.  I  lad  he  been  a  year  younger,  or 
five  older,  half  his  good  qualities  would  have 
been  worthless.  The  respectful  deference  with 
which  he  received  the  prattle  of  the  bevy  of 
beauties,  w  ho  generally,  by  some  strange  acci¬ 
dent,  formed  a  sort  of  garland  round  him, 
would  not  have  been  half  so  flattering.  A  man 
of  thirty  is  one  of  themselves.  They  expect,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  he  should  be  pleased 
with  their  nonsense ;  but  when  one  of  forty 
receives  their  little  nothings  with  delight  as 
prodigies  of  wit,  why  what  young  lady  can 
avoid  believing  herself  a  genius? — and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  she  sets  down  as  “  the  dearest 
man  alive”  the  individual  who  makes  her 
aware  of  the  existence  of  her  talents.  Again, 
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when  a  aan«ible  and  cIcTcr  man  of  forty  drops 
from  Ills  lips  gracofal  conipliaieiits,  how  sweet 
they  are  !  For,  of  conrse,  they  mutt  ho  true. 
A  youn<ter  man  might  flatter,  or  an  older  one 
dote;  but  de,  oh  !  no — *X  hit  age  he  is  just 
yonng  enongh  to  discern  and  appreciate,  and 
jnst  old  enough  to  be  beyond  the  shallowness 
of  mere  flattery.  Ah !  if  men  only  know  it,  of 
ail  ages,  forty  is  the  must  attractive.  A  man 
of  that  age  may  win  a  woman  of  any  he 
chooses.  A  girl  will  love  him  with  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  whicli  a  younger  man  can  never  hope  to 
inspire,  as  it  contains  a  thousand  emotions  of 
love,  and  gratitude,  and  riwercnee ;  each  one 
an  enthusiasm  in  itself.  What  then  must  it 
amount  to  when  united  into  one  feeling  of 
wedded  loveP  If  a  man  wishes  for  a  wife  who 
will  join  the  freshness  and  innocence  of  first 
love  with  the  reverence  and  submission  (exhor¬ 
tations  to  which  are  so  demurely  listened  to 
by  the  new-made  wife  at  the  altar,  and  so 
generally  trampled  upon  by  her  in  her  home), 
let  him  w.ait  until  he  is  forty,  and  then  marry 
a  girl  of  eighteen.  How  slie  will  love  him  to 
be  sure! — so  much  older  than  she — forgiving 
her  a  thought.  How  grateful  she  will  be  to 
him,  so  much  cleverer  — as  she  thinks — for 
condescending  to  notice  her  I  How  she  will 
reverence  his  wisdom! — for  of  course  lie  piutl 
be  wise — he  who  has  lived  so  long  in  the 
world.  And  how  pleasant  to  he  such  a  divi¬ 
nity  to  one’s  wife. 

Mr.  Torriugton  had  a  nephew,  Jcrrold, 
who  was  in  all  things  his  uncle’s  opposite,  ex¬ 
cept  in  good  looks.  Tbc  nude  was  fully  con- 
vinoed  that  it  was  impossible  fur  hiiutelf  to  do 
anything  that  was  not  the  very  best  in  its  way ; 
he  was  not  at  all  blind  to  his  own  perfe.ctions ; 
and  imagined  that,  liecauso  in  birth  and  for¬ 
tune  he  was  one  of  the  “  privileged  classes,” 
therefore  all  he  addressed  with  his  bewitching 
smile  and  condescending  tone  must  feel  ex¬ 
ceedingly  honoured  by  the  great  kindness. 
The  nephew  felt  sure  that  he  was  nut  at  all  fit 
to  do  anything  as  perfectly  as  it  should  he 
done ;  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  his  personal 
advantages,  and  never  remembered  those  of 
hit  birth  sudiciently  to  had  sure  tliat  he  was 
not  too  bold  even  with  the  labourers  of  Ids 
uncle’s  parish,  of  which  he  was  curate.  In 
one  matter,  however,  both  agreed ;  and  that 
was  in  admiration  of  Jermyn  Turrington;  al¬ 
though  in  the  one,  it  was  a  sort  of  duzxled 
worship ;  and  in  the  other,  sclf-suQicient  and 
very  delightful. 

Naturally,  Jcrrold  was  modest ;  but  this 
feeling  had  been  macli  increased  since  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Prettvtown,  or,  rather,  since  his 
calling  with  ids  uncle  on  a  i>aroehial 
visit  at  a  pretty  cottage,  hali-a-milc  out  of 
town,  where  he  had  been  dazzled  by  a  vision 


even  more  adorable  tlian  his  smile.  Of  conne 
this  being  was  in  the  form  of  woman;  and,  at 
the  risk  of  being  C’llled  improbable,  and  novel- 
like,  the  truth  must  be  told.  This  woman  was 
the  most  perfectly  beautiful  specimen  of  her 
kind  that  it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  man  to  be¬ 
hold.  Nothing  could  be  more  graceful  than 
her  rather  tall  figure ;  nothing  more  soft  than, 
the  swell  of  her  bosom  ;  more  lovely  than  the 
whiteness  of  her  skin,  or  the  turn  of  her  neck 
and  shoulilors;  nothing  more  small  and  exqui¬ 
sitely  shaped  than  the  little  ear  that  peeped 
below  the  glossy  black  braids.  The  arch  of 
her  forehead  and  eyebrows,  the  brilliance  of 
her  hazel  eyes,  the  bloom  of  her  cheeks,  tha, 
small  mouth,  the  dimpled  cldn,  all  was  perfect. 
She  teat  the  most  beautiful  being  that  ever  was 
■nude  fo  gladden  the  sight  of  man. 

When  Jerrold  Torrington  left  her  presence, 
he  no  more  knew  \ihat  he  did  or  what  he  said 
than  a  man  in  a  trance.  Nay,  he  went  about 
in  a  dream  fur  weeks ;  and  his  cheeks  kecama 
pale,  and  his  look  heavy  and  anxious ;  for  he 
never  once,  in  all  his  dreaming,  imagined  it 
possible  that  the  gloriously  beautiful  being, 
who  shut  out  every  otlier  thought  and  duty 
from  his  mind,  could  look  with  interest  on 
him.  So  he  avoided  the  very  road  that  led  to 
her  house,  and  shut  up  in  his  heart  a  passion 
which  in  his  humility  he  believed  quite  pre¬ 
sumptuous. 

Eleanor  Carey,  all  this  time,  had  nearly  for¬ 
gotten  tlie  existence  of  tlic  young  curate.  She 
merely  remarked  to  her  aunt  (she  was  an  or¬ 
phan,  and  her  aunt  a  single  lady)  that  she 
thought  Mr.  Jcrrold  might  possibly  be  more 
endurable  thau  Mr.  Jermyn,  as  he  looked  more 
modest ;  and  then  he  passed  out  of  her  con¬ 
versation  and  her  mind  together. 

It  happened  that  a  new  scholar  was  entered 
at  the  National  School,  one  Monday,  and  that 
tlr.  Jcrrold,  as  was  his  weekly  custom,  being 
there,  asked  who  sent  her.  "Miss  Eleanor 
Carey,  Sir,  because  mother  can’t  nffurd  to  pay 
fur  me.”  llenccfoith  this  little  girl  became 
an  object  of  siiecial  interest  to  Mr.  Jerrold.  Aa 
she  passed  down  the  street  he  often  saw  her 
carrying  a  nosegay,  and  a  simiile  question 
gained  liim  the  information  that  Eleanor  liked 
flowers.  From  that  day  it  became  an  object  of 
wonder  to  Eleanor,  from  wliencc  her  little  pro¬ 
tegee  obtained  the  bouquets  of  choice  conserva¬ 
tory  flowers,  whicli  two  or  three  times  n-week 
the  little  maid  brought  her.  It  was  equally  a. 
wonder  to  the  little  maid  why  Mr.  Jcrrold  so 
often  gave  her  such  pretty  flowers.  She  fancied 
it  might  he  because  she  was  so  good  a  child  at 
school.  Anyway,  she  was  glad  she  got  them, 
because  she  could  bring  sucb  pretty  posies  to 
Miss  Eleanor. 

Eleanor  was  fund  of  walking  by  the  river* 
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tide  with  a  booV,  on  summcr-eTenings ;  and 
Jerrold  once  by  accident,  met  her ;  bnt  lie  only 
blnshcJ  crimson,  and  gave  her  a  tery  humble 
bow,  to  wliich  she  replied  by  a  calm  move¬ 
ment.  Each  thought  of  the  flowers. 

She  looked  so  very  beautiful  that  night  that 
Jerrold’s  dreams  were  more  feverish  than  ever ; 
and  the  next  day  the  extremity  of  his  humility 
gave  him  a  kind  of  boldness,  and  he  paid  a  pas¬ 
toral  visit  to  Miss  Carey  the  elder,  who  was  a 
sort  of  general  invalid. 

Miss  Carry,  senior,  was  so  pleased  witli  his 
manners,  that  she  expressed  a  hope  that  his 
visit  would  be  repeated.  And  it  was.  And  in 
time  Eleanor  discovered  sense,  and  manliness, 
and  feeling,  and  finally,  love  beneath  his  mo¬ 
dest  exterior;  and  in  the  cad  thought  she  could 
not  do  better  with  her  heart  than  give  it  to 
him,  especially  as  he  had  so  long  ago  made  her 
a  present  of  his  own. 

Bnt  of  all  these  little  matters  uncle  Jermyu 
was  profoundly  ignorant.  He  was,  indeed,  too 
busily  engaged  looking  nut  fur  a  rich  heiress, 
who  was  to  be  sensible,  highborn,  and  beautiful 
to  boot,  upon  whom  to  bestow  his  nephew. 

It  happened  that  poor  Miss  Carey,  senior, 
caught  cold,  und  had  several  attendant  cvil.s 
during  the  winter,  which  induced  the  vicar  to 
bestow  a  litlle  of  his  precious  time  upon  her. 

Now  although  he  icnr  blessed  with  so  large 
an  appreciation  of  his  own  perfections,  he  wns 
a  man  of  taste  and  discernment;  a  lover  of  art, 
and  somnvh.at  of  an  artist.  IVhen  he  had 
occasionally  visited  Miss  Ciirey,  he  had  never 
been  blind  to  the  artistic  beauty  of  Eleanor. 
When  speaking  of  her  to  Jerrold  one  day,  he 
remarked  that,  if  his  friend  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  should  ever  think  of  carving  a  GreciaSi 
Helen,  he  should  recommend  his  parishioner  as 
a  model.  Still  he  wns  aware  that  his  Helen,  of 
Prettytown,  was  not  marble ;  and  eijnnlly  so, 
that  he  miglit  prove  as  dangerous  to  her  peace 
as  Trojan  Paris  to  the  Grecian  dame.  So  he 
had  hitherto  kept  aw.iy  very  much  from  the 
Careys,  and  to  this  laudable  absence  it  was 
that  Jerrold  owed  his  opjiortunitics  of  wooing 
and  winning  the  lady  of  his  love  without  inter¬ 
ruption. 

The  illness  of  Miss  Carey,  however,  made 
Jermyn  heroically  resolve,  in  spite  of  the 
danpr  his  presence  must  occasion,  to  visit  her 
weekly.  With  a  most  gracious  and  condescend¬ 
ing  air,  he  used  to  greet  Eleanor ;  yet  there 
was  a  something  exceedingly  dignified  and 
distant  in  it  withal.  But  whilst  he  wns 
laudably  anxious  fur  her  peace,  he  forgot  to 
take  due  precautions  for  his  own.  Scatlicless 
he  had  passed  through  crowds  of  fair  ones, 
who  were  only  too  ready  to  fall  at  his  feet; 
and  now,  the  exceeding  beauty  of  this  girl — w  ho 
never  thought  of  him  but  with  amusement— 


began  to  mingle  itself  in  his  day  dreams,  in  a 
most  suspicious  manner.  Still  he  would  have 
laughed  at  any  one  who  had  hinted  that  he  was 
on  the  road  to  be  no  longer  "  fancy  free.” 

Towards  the  spring,  ns  Sliss  Carey  became 
convalescent,  Eleanor  drooped,  and  was  qnickly 
reduced  to  such  an  invalid  state  as  to  alTord 
Mr.  Jermyn  an  excellent  excuse  to  himself  for 
continuing  to  visit  her.  With  what  a  look  of 
profound  sympathy  he  used  to  approach  the 
sofa  on  which  the  white-robed  figure  lay — his 
handsome  fe.atnrcs  composed  to  a  befitting  look 
of  sorrow !  And  after  a  becoming  pause,  how 
earnestly  he  used  to  take  the  fair  hand  in  his 
own,  and  press  it  fur  a  moment,  until  Eleanor 
had  enough  to  do  to  restrain  her  laughter. 
Then  he  would  sit  talking  of  commonplaces 
for  a  few  minutes,  inwardly  comparing  her  to 
everything  in  art  the  most  enchanting  he  had 
ever  seen  for  at  first,  her  illness  r.ather  increased 
her  beauty  ;  and  a  much  less  ardent  lover  of  the 
beautiful  than  Mr.  Jermyn  might  have  been 
warmed  into  enthusiasm  as  he  gazed  upon  her 
then. 

But  as  weeks  passed  she  grew  thianer,  and 
he  became  alarmed  lest  the  beautiful  creature, 
the  sight  of  which  gave  him  so  much  pleasure, 
should  lose  that  which  made  it  so  valuable. 
He  began  to  talk  anxiously  to  Miss  Carey  to 
take  her  abroad.  He  was  sure  travel,  or  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  south  of  France,  was  requisite.  He 
had  a  thousand  schemes  to  pru|K>3e  daily  ;  all 
of  w  hich  were,  of  course,  far  loo  expensive  for 
a  single  lady  with  a  single  lady’s  ineorne. 

One  day,  ns  he  sat  beside  her  couch,  n  bright 
idea  struck  him.  He  would  marry  her,  and 
then,  he  could  do  what  he  chose  with  her  I 
She  was  too  beautiful  a  thing  to  be  lost ;  he 
should  only  be  adding  a  master  work  of  art  to 
his  collection ;  certainly,  at  a  great  sacrifice- 
hut,  such  a  thing  would  not  be  met  with  every 
day ;  and,  of  course,  must  be  obtained  at  a 
proportionably  high  figure.  Besides,  it  occurred 
to  him  that,  perhaps,  her  puzzling  illness  was  n 
pining  for  km  !  How  stupid  of  him  not  to 
have  thought  of  that — she  loved  him.  He 
ought  to  have  been  more  careful  to  keep  from 
her  presence — never  mind!  he  would  nowr 
atone  for  it  all ! 

Eleanor  wns  just  wondering  what  had  kept 
his  overflowing  current  of  small  talk  quiet  for 
the  last  five  minutes,  when  he  leaned  affec¬ 
tionately  over  her,  took  her  hand  impressively, 
and  looking  from  her  to  Miss  Carey,  said,  with 
the  air  and  tone  of  a  man  who  is  doing  yon  a 
vast  favour  in  the  most  gracions  manner,  ”  My 
dear  Miss  Carry,  my  dear  hi  iss  Eleanor !  some¬ 
thing  ought  really  to  be  dune !  But,  as  you 
say,  the  plans  I  propose  are  expensive;  but 
you  know,  they  are  necessary,  very  necessary. 
Besides,  to  travel  or  reside  abroad  a  protector 
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without — and  about  the  old  elms  on  our  lawn— 
around  the  clustered  chimney  stack — <wer  and 
over  the  roofs— and  then  away  upon  the  far-off 
fields  and  wastes  again. 

The  moans  of  the  cutting  winds,  as  there 
would  be  comparative  lulls  in  the  tempnt, 
could  be  distinctly  heard  among  the  creaking 
boughs  of  the  old  elms,  so  that  it  might  be 


blew  it  with  its  breath,  it  drove  on  in  a  steady 
torrent  against  the  panes.  And  now  came  the 
roaring  of  the  mad  winds  themselves — blowing 
across  distant  meadows,  all  of  snow  crust — 
down  through  bare  and  shivering  belts  of  wood 
—over  dismal  feus  and  stiffened  marshes — past 
lone  and  dreary  cottages,  where  the  light  of 
lamps  beat  feebly  against  the  wall  of  darkness 


imagined  they  were  haunted  with  dark  spirits, 
like  ghouls. 

“Pity  the  poor  such  a  night  ns  this!”  ex¬ 
claimed  my  grandfather,  speaking  in  a  low  tone, 
as  to  himself. 

"  There’s  none  too  much  of  it  in  the  world 
for  them,  I  fear  !”  returned  my  grandmother, 
glancing  at  the  younger  ones  to  sec  that  her 
remark  took  proper  effect. 

“  No,  no ;  that  there  isn't !  ”  said  my  grand¬ 
father. 

A  fresh  gust  blew  down  the  chimney,  scatter¬ 
ing  the  white  ashes  all  about  the  hearth. 

“  Whew !  ”  exclaimed  my  grandfather,  taking 
down  his  feet  quickly  from  the  great  brass  fender. 

“For  mercy’s  sake,  mistress!  For  merry's 
sake !”  screamed  a  voice  at  the  kitchen  dour. 

Tlie  door  opened  simultaneously  with  the 
voice,  and  the  maid  stood  before  ns  all,  her  eyes 
distended,  her  face  livid  with  fear,  *wnd  her 
attitude  wild. 

"  What  is  the  matter  P  ”  cried  at  least  a  half 
dozen  voices  at  once. 

“  There  is  a  woman  at  the  door — I  can’t  tell 
—I  never  saw  the  sight  before — I  am  so 
frightened !  ”  was  all  the  explanation  that  could 
be  got  out  of  the  superstitious  girl. 

My  mother  starteo  to  go  to  the  kitchen  her¬ 


self.  At  exactly  the  same  moment,  two  of  the 
farm  servants  came  slowly  in  at  the  door,  sup¬ 
porting  by  cither  arm  the  feeble  steps  of  a 
woman. 

“  O,  have  pity  !  Do  but  have  pity  !  ”  spake 
as  sweet  a  voice  as  ever  filled  my  memory  with 
its  silvery  echoes ;  and  the  form  of  the  woman 
sank  down  instantly  between  the  men  to  the 
floor. 

“  Poor  thing !  ”  said  my  grandmother,  pity 
gushing  from  her  heart,  as  she  stepped  forward 
towards  the  object  of  her  eummiseration. 
“  Carry  her  into  the  bed-room,  and  lay  her  on 
my  bed !  ” 

“  But,  sec !  sec !  "  exclaimed  my  mother, 
releasing  a  bundle  from  the  firm  and  affectionate 
grasp  of  the  poor  woman,  and  discovering  to  us 
^1  the  face  of  a  sleeping  babe. 

By  this  time  the  doorway  was  crowded  with 
the  anxious  domestics,  wondering  whence  such 
a  strange  apparition  could  come,  and  what 
might  be  her  destination. 

1  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  fearfully  pale  face. 
It  will  haunt  my  memory  till  my  dying  day. 
Tlie  lips  were  partly  opened,  and  perfectly  livid. 
There  was  a  look  of  exhaustion  in  her  counte¬ 
nance  that  no  words  could  one  half  so  well  have 
conveyed.  It  was  terrible,  the  sight  of  it. 
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"Carry  her  into  the  bed  room,"  snid  my 
mother,  openiax  the  door  for  them,  wliile  ihe 
herself  held  the  infnnt  in  her  arms. 

They  laid  hei;  on  the  little  low  bed  of  my 
grandparents,  they  themselves  coming  in  to 
offer  her  all  the  sympathy  in  tlieir  reach.  Every, 
thing  was  in  sudden  confusion.  Tlie  cliildren 
were  in  a  strange  hnbhnb,  saying  nothing,  to  be 
enre,  yet  betraying,  by  their  anxious  looks  and 
quivering  lips,  the  depth  of  the  feelings  that 
stirred  them.  There  was  a  great  running  for 
warm  water,  and  cordials,  and  bandages  of 
flannels;  and  there  was  likewise  a  deal  of 
talking,  among  the  children  and  between  the 
servants,  in  low  touu  and  whispers;  and  all 
seemed  chiefly  anxious  to  be  of  some  service 
when  they  could  be  of  none  whatever. 

By-and-bye  Uie  itnuigcv  revived.  A  warm 
room  had  been  prspaiad  for  her  above  stairs, 
and  a  Are  was  already  eboerfully  flaming  on  the 
hearth.  AVithont  asking  her  a  question,  my 
mother  had  her  at  once  -Nmoved  to  the  suug 
little  chamber,  and  hersdf  -followed  anxiously 
along,  holding  the  infant  Use  while  tenderly  in 
her  arms. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  that  poor 
stranger  woman,  as  she  was  supported  out  of 
the  little  bed  room  again  to  tlie  chamber.  She 
seemed  unable  still  to  speak,  from  the  sheer 
exhaustion  caused  by  her  exposure,  ller  thin 
lips  parted,  as  if  she  would  utter  wliat  weighed 
on  her  heart  so  heavily.  The  large,  saddened 
eyes  of  blue  were  widely  open,  but  how  de¬ 
pressed  and  languid!  I  could  notJutliom  their 
strange  expression,  so  much  was  I  startled 
with  it.  Her  straggling  hair,  released  from  its 
confinement,  had  fallen  dowu  upon  her  forehead 
and  over  her  face ;  and  upon  her  cheeks  the 
snow  and  sleet  seem  to  have  matted  it  down. 
They  had  opened  her  dress,  too,  at  the  throat, 
revealing  a  skin  of  remarkable  softness  and 
transparency. 

I  could  not  help  wondering  what  should  have 
brought  so  delicate  a  creature  to  our  door  on 
such  a  night  as  that.  The  very  thought  of  her 
exposure  to  the  storm  sent  a  shudder  over  my 
frame  and  a  chill  to  my  bones. 

1  saw  no  more  of  her  again  that  night.  B’e 
immediately  took  leave  of  our  grandparents  at 
the  fireside,  and  went  off  to  lied  to  dream  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  houseless  and  the  wretched. 
What  knew  irr — favoured  as  we  were — of  want, 
and  disease,  and  ne:ilcctP  It  had  been  a  fable 
to  us  till  now.  AVe  had  read  somewhat  of  it  in 
story  books,  to  be  snre;  and  had  listened  to 
talcs  of  very  poor  people,  who  were  obliged  to 
beg  their  precarious  subsistence  from  door  to 
door ;  but  here  was  a  tiring  example  of  it  all. 
Here  was  a  tender  wanderer,  taken  into  shelter 
from  the  bitter  buffetings  of  the  winter  storm, 
out  of  the  pitiless  darkness,  out  of  the  very 


winding  sheets  the  snow  had  been  busily  w  eaviag 
for  her  last  shroud  1 

All  this  came  home  to  us  now.  We  felt  it 
as  nothing  else  could  be  felt,  short  of  siifferiag 
ourselves.  AVe  taw  the  worn-down  sufferer,— 
the  pinched  and  pallid  features, — the  dying  bliu 
eyes, — the  slender  form,  too  weak,  now,  to  sup¬ 
port  itself  alone ;  and  at  such  a  sight  our  hearts 
bled.  It  was  our  first  contact  with  the  monster, 
want,  and  formed  a  great  event  in  our  lives. 

The  next  morning,  when  we  came  down,  tlie 
earth  was  a  sheet  of  snow.  Deep  drifts  and 
hanks  were  piled  everywhere  about  the  house; 
and  the  trees,  just  swaying  with  the  wind  that 
had  not  yet  all  died  away,  were  thickly  incrusted. 
Our  first  thought  was  of  the  wanderer  we  had 
the  night  before  taken  in.  I  wondered  what 
won^d  have  become  of  her  ifthe  had  not  found 
ibelter  as  she  did. 

Blie  was  too  much  exluiiiated  to  think  of 
leaving  her  chamber  at  all ;  and  my  mother 
saw  that  she  wanted  nothii^  where  she  w.u 
She  was  determined  she  shrmld  not,  at  least 
lack  for  comforts.  A  clieerfttl  fire  was  kept 
ooastautly  burning  for  her  on  the  clianbff 
hearth,  and  my  grandesolher  sat  for  honn 
I  together  by  her  bedside. 

'The  little  infant  had  been  shown  us  once  or 
twioo ;  bat  the  mother  faintly  protested,  as  mj 
grandmother  afterwards  told  us.  She  was  very 
weak  yet  and  said  hut  little.  And  no  questions 
were  asked  her  of  the  manner  in  w  hicli  she  had 
come  to  her  present  condition.  Nothing  wu 
said  to  wound  the  tender  heait  that  bent  now 
so  feebly  in  her  bosom.  AVe  sat  often  together 
in  the  kitchen  chimney  corner, — the  younger 
part  of  the  household, — talking  in  low  voicri 
of  this  strangest  of  all  events ;  wonderiii| 
where  the  poor  girl’s  friends  could  be,  or  even 
if  she  had  any  ;  expressing  such  free  and  un¬ 
divided  sympathy  for  her  in  her  suffering  si 
children  ever  have  ready  for  sights  of  woe; 
and  hoping,  for  her  own  sake  at  least,  that 
her  friends  might  come  soon  and  take  her 
hack  to  themselves,  where  she  should  he  happy 
again. 

But  there  were  the  suspicious  servants,  reaih 
to  taint  the  freshness  of  our  young  hearts  «iw 
their  sinister  looks,  and  the  forbidding  wags 
of  their  heads,  and  their  dark  hints,  half  ex¬ 
pressed  in  whispers. 

'The  weeks  wore  away,  and  the  months  begaa 
to  uiel^  from  the  calendar.  The  winter  was 
rough  and  rugged,  purpling  our  cheeks,  and 
biting  onr  ears  and  fingers,  as  it  has  done  many 
a  time  since.  The  storm  banks  in  the  skiea 
gave  up  their  dreary  loads,  and  the  earth  grew 
alternately  white,  and  flecked,  and  brown. 

At  leuj^h  came  the  spring  rains,  aearchiag 
and  driving  their  drizzling  floods  everywhere. 
'They  beat  steadily  upou  the  mendgws  and  the 
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hilltidn,  till  it  «««g»ed  »>  if  the  soeked  ground 
could  hold  no  more. 

The  poor  woman  had  not  yet  left  Iter  ehamher. 
Tlie  little  infant,  however,  wared  strong ;  hut 
the  mother’s  life  seemed  slowly  waning.  There 
could  be  but  few  more  days  left  for  her  here. 

Tlis  villnge  doctor  had  been  called  in,  and 
his  skll  had  done  for  her  what  it  could  ;  but 
the  little  all  of  that  was  not  enough.  The  blue 
of  her  large  eye  was  slowly  retreating,  ns  if 
backward  to  the  depths  of  the  heaven  whence  | 
it  came.  The  colour  bad  died  from  her  sunken  ' 
cheeks  and  from  her  thin  lips.  Only  that 
sweet,  resigned,  expression  remuined.  ‘ 

The  minister  came  in  to  see  her,  and  sat  by 
her  bedside,  talking  slowly  and  solemnly.  15ut 
she  gave  up  no  secret  to  him.  Her  bleeding 
heart  fluttered  in  her  breiut  like  a  wounded 
bird  ;  but  not  for  such  sympathy,  then,  as  bis. 

He  might  offer  consolstion ;  be  might  freely 
spread  out  the  blessed  promises ;  be  might  be 
instrumental  in  breaking  the  glebe  that  bad 
been  softened,  but  never  yet  broken ;  but  be  bad 
not  power  to  make  tliat  heart  give  up  its  trouble¬ 
some  secret.  Or,  if  he  hiul  the  iiower,  be  had 
not  the  skill  to  do  it. 

He  prayed  with  lier.  I  well  remember  bis 
earnest  tones  in  the  little  chamber,  as  we  one 
day  came  home  from  school.  They  drew  mo 
strangely  to  the  spot. 

The  poor  creature  soblied  as  if  her  heart 
must  break.  She  said  nothing,  however.  Only 
those  deep,  agonising  sobs  belrajetl  her  emotion. 
Her  thin  and  white  bands  lay,  like  faded 
shadows,  over  the  counterpane ;  and  ever  and 
anon  she  would  half  lift  them  before  her,  as  if 
in  silent  supplication. 

Had  she  a  mother?  I  .asked  myself.  Had 
she  not  friends?  Was  she  cast  out  tlins  to  die 
alone,  without  that  last  boon  so  earnestly 
sought,  the  tenderly-given  blessing  of  her  who 
bore  her  ? 

She  told  them  that  night — the  s.ame  night  on 
which  the  minister  came — to  leave  her  alone. 
My  mother  had  received  the  whole  of  her  story, 
now,  from  her  lips,  promising  to  keep  it  faith¬ 
fully  till  the  change  came,  whether  for  tlie 
worse  or  the  better. 

It  was  the  old  story  over  again  of  ‘‘One 
more  unfortunate !  ” 

Towards  morning  only  was  she  left  alone,  as 
she  had  desired.  She  wished  to  have  her  own 
thoughts  undisturbed,  and  to  get  sleep,  if  she 
could.  And  the  soft  heatingof  her  own  bruised 
heart  against  one  other  fresh  and  tender  heart 
was  all,  save  the  occasional  deep  breathing, 
that  was  to  be  heard  in  the  apartment. 

The  morning  was  a  ftrsh  gift  from  God. 
Never  dawned  spring  day  more  gloriously. 
They  had  opened  many  of  the  windows  of  the 
old  house,  to  let  in  the  new  sun  and  the  early 


morning  sounds.  The  birds  were  twittering 
in  the  garden  trees  and  in  the  old  elms,  and 
the  swallows  were  swariuiug  with  their  shrill 
cry  beneath  the  barn  eaves.  Fresh  winds  drew 
into  the  rooms,  loaded  with  the  sweet  fragrance. 

tnotlaw  went  softly  to  tlie  sick  woman’s 
cliumberand  cautiously  opened  the  door, fearing 
to  waken  her.  She  looked  towards  the  bed,  ana 
a  sudden  eliill  froze  her  blood. 

There  lay  the  we.iried  body;  but  the  heart 
had  done  counting  (he  ebbing  pulses  of  her  life ! 
The  hahe's  fat  little  hand  rested  against  its 
mother's  cold  ehec.k,  as  if  to  waken  her  to  be¬ 
hold  tlie  morning.  Hut  the  poor  mother  had 
waked  that  moruiugin  another  world!  * 
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High  o’er  the  stately  towe-rs  of  Corfo 
Uprose  the  laughing  dawn. 

Ami,  bright  w  itii  sun  and  gay  with  flowers. 
Awoke  tlie  sweet  May  morn. 

The  eager  huntsman  winds  his  horn 
Heforc  the  castle  g;ito, 

The  staghounds  strain  against  the  leash. 

The  prancing  palfreys  wait. 

The  Baron  paced  his  castle  hall. 

He  paced  it  to  and  fro ; — 
kVhen  the  chnee  is  up  and  the  train  is  met 
MTiat  stays  Lord  Walter  so  ? 

The  sun  flung  through  the  oriel  high 
Itich  hues  of  the  storied  glass. 

On  the  sparkling  wine  and  foaming  ale, 

And  the  spicy  hiitpocras— 

On  tlie  pasty  and  the  red  deer’s  haunch 
That  graced  the  groaning  board ; 

Yet  platter  and  beaker  vainly  wooi^ 
Attention  from  their  lord. 

lie  stoops  to  soothe  the  restless  hound, 

.\ml  the  falcon’s  milled  crest ; 

The  chase  is  up  and  the  scent  lies  low. 

What  ails  the  lagging  guest. 

Oh  gladly  struck  that  warlike  tread 
I'pon  liis  chafing  ear, 

As,  in  glittering  mail  from  head  to  heel. 
Strode  in  Sir  llalph  do  Verc. 

Now  never  a  peaceful  guest  before 
Donned  such  array  I  trow ; 

'Now  never  a  joyous  guest  I  ween. 

Showed  such  a  haggard  brow. 

Tlie  jesting  question  sank  unsaid 
Before  tluit  fevered  eye. 

And  the  Baron  drew  near  to  hear  the  worda 
That  fell  so  earnestly. 
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“  I  fear  no  human  arm,  Lord  Earl, 

I  dread  no  mortal  chance — 

Ask  the  shrinking  Maids  of  Soldanrie, 

And  the  weeping  wires  of  France. 

“  The  foaghten  field  and  the  toumay  play 
May  tell  of  Ralph  de  Vere, 

But,  by  Holy  Rood  and  by  all  things  good, 

I  dare  not  tarry  here. 

“Nor  sleep  nor  eat  beneath  thy  roof; 

Nay,  chafe  not,  good  my  lord, 

There  are  that  fear  no  living  might. 

That  heed  no  human  sword. 

“  I  barred  my  turret  door  yestreen, 

I  strode  to  the  lattice  there. 

To  gaze  where  the  Dorset  uplands  lay 
lu  the  moonlight  still  and  fair. 

“  I  turned  from  that  long  gaze  of  mine. 

And,  by  oUr  Ladye’s  grace, 

I  straight  was  aware  of  a  presence  there. 
That  came  not  of  hpmau  race — 

“  A  little  child  in  robes  of  white. 

With  strange,  unearthly  gaze ; 

It  flung  no  shadow  on  the  way 
As  it  glided  from  the  dais. 

“  Its  small  white  feet,  like  flakes  of  snow. 
Fell  on  the  oaken  floor. 

Its  breathings  did  not  move  the  breast 
The  small  hands  folded  o’er. 

“  The  golden  hair  in  rippled  showers 
Fell  from  the  baby  head; 

And  I  saw,  where  it  swept  the  polished  floor. 
Each  curl  was  bloody  red. 

“  I  signed  the  cross,  and  an  Ave  I  said. 

As  best  in  my  dread  I  might. 

And  the  child-lips  smiled  a  faint,  sad  smile. 
All  in  the  pale  moonlight. 

“  And  close  and  close  to  where  I  stood 
Those  soundless  footsteps  fell. 

And  how  it  faded  from  my  gaze 
No  mortal  lips  can  tell. 

“  I  know  not  whence  or  why  it  came. 

That  vision  wierd  and  wild. 

But  I’d  rather  face  an  armed  host, 

'Than  see  that  ghostly  child  1” 

The  Baron’s  brow  grew  black  as  night. 

His  cheek  as  deadly  pale. 

And  he  drained  his  beaker  to  the  dregs. 

As  he  listened  to  the  tale. 

“  I  will  not  plead  thy  stay.  Sir  Knight, 

No  house  of  feasting  mine ; 

Some  doom  is  darkening  over  it. 

And  thon  bast  seen  the  sign. 


“  I  know — but  dare  not  tell — the  tale 
That  stained  the  long  ago ; 

The  deed  that  troubles  that  childish  rest 
No  stranger  ears  most  know. 

“But  this  I  say — when  woe  or  death 
My  house  is  brooding  near. 

In  hall  or  bower — in  park  or  plain,  , 

We  see  the  thing  ye  fear. 

“  When  last  it  passed  in  human  ken 
I  was  a  careless  boy — 

Yon  sunny  upland  rang  that  morn 
To  my  shout  of  idle  joy. 

“  I  chased  my  greyhound  down  the  slope 
In  my  joyance  frank  and  wild. 

When  I  was  aware  of  a  presence  there— 
^he  form  of  a  little  child. 

“  llis  small  white  feet,  like  flakes  of  snow. 
Fell  on  the  mossy  ground, 
llis  footstep  did  not  bow  or  bend 
The  waving  grasses  round. 

“  llis  golden  hair  in  rippled  showers 
Fell  from  his  baby  head. 

And  I  saw,  where  they  swept  the  fresh  green 
turf. 

Each  curl  was  bloody  red. 

“  I  called,  and  bade  him  join  my  sport. 

In  my  fearless  boyish  glee ; 

The  child-lips  smiled  a  faint,  sad  smile. 

But  never  a  word  said  he, 

“  Twelve  strokes  boomed  out  from  the  turret- 
clock 

As  he  vanished  from  my  side — 

And  ere  its  peal  rang  out  again. 

Sir  Knight,  my  father  died !” 

A  moody  man.  Sir  Ralph  de  Vere, 

Rode  from  those  haunted  walls. 

A  moody  man,  the  Baron  bold. 

Stood  in  his  silent  halls.  , 

His  train  swept  onward  to  the  chase, 

But  the  Baron  rode  not  there ; 

The  incense  burnt  on  the  chapel  shrine. 

And  the  Baron  knelt  to  prayer. 

The  pale  May  moon  its  crescent  light 
Un  vale  and  terrace  shed. 

Before  its  horns  were  full  again. 

The  Lord  of  Corfe  was  dead. 

In  court  and  mart  and  festival 
They  heard  the  heavy  tale  ; 

Sir  Ralph  de  Vere,  in  awe  and  fear. 

Knelt  in  his  glittering  mail. 

And  he  vowed  a  vow,  that  noble  Knight, 

To  sail  for  Falestine, 

And  long  years  there  to  join  the  bands 
That  battled  for  the  Shrine. 
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POSTSCRIPTUM  OF  GOSSIP. 

The  town  talks  of  three  subjects,  all  too 
painful :  the  conduct  of  the  late  banking- 
firm  of  Messrs.  Strahan,  Paul,  and  Co. — 
the  Massacre  of  llango  —  and  the  recent 
events  before  Sebastopol.  Any  one  of  these 
subjects  would  adbrd  an  ample  theme  for  a 
letter  to  Agiieta ;  but,  as  regards  the  first 
two,  we  do  not  care  to  express  so  much  in¬ 
dignation  as  w’e  feel  and  might  give  way  to 
before  a  less  imposing  audience  than  our 
thousands  of  fair  Englishwomen ;  and  as  to 
the  last,  it  is  too  sorrowful  a  theme  for  Ag- 
neta's  ear  alone.  We  must  all  share  the 
wrrow  as  equally  as  we  can. 

But  the  question  arises,  1/ you  were  going 
to  pour  out  tile  bitter  drops  of  invective,  on 
whose  heads  siiould  the  bitterest  fall  ?  On 
the  heads  of  our  barbarian  enemies  at  Ilango, 
or  on  the  heads  of  the  <sivili.sed  Strahan,  the 
good  Dean  Paul,  tlie  respected  Bates  at 
home? — of  the  Strand,  in  fact?  It  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  point.  We  knew  that  the  Russians  were 
barbarians.  The  experience  we  had  at  tiie 
battle  of  Inkermann,  where  our  dying  and 
disabled  soldiers  were  pierced  again  and 
again  with  vain  wounds,  prepared  us  in  some 
measure  for  the  repetition  of  such  atrocities. 
The  Russians,  too,  slauglitcred  their  enemies 
at  Hango— known  and  acknowledged  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  they  were  urged  to  the  dastardly 
act,  perhaps,  from  a  conviction  tliat  it  was 
necessary  to  place  some  five  hundred  men  in 
ambush  in  order  to  capture — no,  not  capture, 
kill — an  English  boat’s  crew.  But  what  pro¬ 
vocation  did  Paul  receive — how  was  Stralian 
exasperated — (say  by  the  widow  of  Admiral 
foxer,  and  other  poor  sailors’  widows) — that 
either  should  lay  in  an  ambush  of  Credit  and 
Fair  Fame  to  spoil  them  of  their  little  for¬ 
tunes  ?  For  what  did  they  deliberately  carry 
devastation  into  English  homes — devastation 
actually  as  terrible  as  fire  and  sword?  It 
was  because  the  banker’s  home  should  be 
kept  up  in  princely  style — that  plush  should 
not  depart  from  his  kitchen,  nor  plate  from 
his  table.  It  was,  simply,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  that  Richard  Turpin  rode  Black  Buss  on 
Hounslow  Heath — because  he  wanted  mo¬ 
ney.  The  firm  Strahan,  Paul,  and  Bates 
w^,  we  have  been  informed,  taken  toge¬ 
ther,  not  worth  so  much  as  the  crossing- 
sweeper  before  their  doors.  For  years,  not 
a  pound  they  spent,  not  a  penny  they  bene¬ 
ficently  bestowed  on  a  beggar,  was  their  own 
either  to  spend  or  to  bestow.  It  was  the 
last  pound,  perhaps,  of  a  widow’s  hoard — 
the  little  hoard  of  mammon  which  it  was  so 

E'ateful  for  her  husband  to  think  of  while  he 
y  aiek,  for  it  would  keep  her  above  penury. 


and  the  humiliation  that  kills  your  gentle¬ 
woman  beggar.  It  was  the  last  penny  saved 
by  some  careful  father  to  set  his  bov  up,  or 
to  save  his  daughter  from  the  drudgery  of 
teaching. 

To  our  minds,  this  is  a  crime  of  as  deep  a 
dye  as  any  in  aii  the  calendar.  Tliis  firm 
might  as  well  have  slaughtered  fifty  families 
out  of  the  way  at  once,  as  doom  them  to 
drag  out  an  existence  of  toil,  of  poverty,  of 
despair— cheered  by  no  other  hope  but  that 
such  a  life  must  soon  end.  The  firm  have 
been  apprehended,  and  put  to  trial  on  a 
criminal  charge.  If  it  be  proved  against 
them,  we  cannot  doubt  the  conviction  will 
be  followed  by  a  punishment  sufficient  to 
deter  otliers  from  following  in  a  course  of 
depredation  no  more  to  be  compared  to  that 
of  a  pick-pocket  than  the  Russians  at  Ilango 
witli  the  nurses  at  Scutari. 

By-the-byc — it  should  not  be  by-the-bye, 
though — let  us  congratulate  everybody  on 
the  convalescence  of  Florence  Nightingale. 
It  is  a  real  subject  for  rejoicing,  that  this 
lady  has  recovered  from  her  illness;  and  we 
have  a  firm  liope  that  site  will  be  long  spared 
to  know  that  her  name  is  blessed.  The  ad¬ 
vices  we  have  lately  received  from  before 
Sebastopol,  however,  leave  us  no  hope  that 
her  labours  will  be  light  for  a  while.  It  is 
clear  that  our  armies  liave  received  a  severe 
check;  for  tliey  have  failed  in  an  assault, 
and  left  on  the  ground  a  greater  number  of 
dead  than  any  previous  success  was  pur¬ 
chased  with,  during  tlie  war.  It  happened, 
too,  on  tlie  18th  of  June — the  glorious  18th, 
as  it  has  long  been  called ;  and  we  regret  that 
any  reverse  should  take  from  the  glorj-  that 
surrounds  it.  We  do  not  mean  to  alarm  our 
readers,  however,  with  dismal  bodings.  No 
war  was  ever  yet  carried  on  without  suc¬ 
cesses  and  reverses  to  either  party ;  in  enter¬ 
ing  on  a  war,  we  bargain  for  it ;  and  because 
we  hear  to-day  that  the  allies  have  failed, 
we  by  no  means  despair  of  hearing  to-morrow 
that  they  have  succeeded.  They  are  the 
men  to  try  again — but  the  slaughter,  the 
bloodshed ! 

And  here  we  are  compelleil  to  remember 
what  a  stake  women  have  in  every  war. 
Theirs  is  the  affliction  —  ours  the  glory ! 
What  has  a  woman  but  her  son,  her  bus- 
band,  her  brother,  her  father?  And  when  he 
falls,  what  shall  compensate?  A  man  con¬ 
soles  himself  for  such  a  loss,  with  the  proud 
assurance  that  his  dear  one  died  like  a  true 
man,  did  a  true  man's  work,  and  willingly 
gave  his  life  for  his  honour  and  his  country. 
But  of  Roman  matrons  we  have  not  many, 
and  the  rest  cannot  be  comforted  for  his 
blood  spilled,  for  his  fair  hair  all-bedabbled, 


UM 
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for  the  fierce,  ineffectual  clenching  of  the  | 
hands  which  used  to  make  bo-peep  round  at  { 
the  door.  It  is  a  painful  subject — suppose  | 
we  say  no  more.  i 

June  25.  ' 


<feohcr]r,  .pithltug,  anb  JUfFttbing.  i 

PaBSEnvBDCi’nesNT  Joicr. — Entrland  UshiKwt  , 
the  only  oouutry  where  a  refi'e-liiiiK  beverapro 
oau  rarely  bo  obtuiiied,  and  j’et  fruiti  adapted  to  | 
this  puriK)!:^  grow  there  most  luxuriantly ;  i 
namely,  the  currant,  raspberr}',  ike.  'the  fol-  ' 
lowing  is  the  way  currant  Juice  can  be  kept  with-  . 
out  the  expense  of  sugar.  I’lck  any  <iuantity  of  , 
red  or  wiiito  eurrattts  from  the  stalk,  place  theni  i 
in  open  Jon,  and  put  these  jars  in  a  |>an  of  cold 
water  ;  heat  tlie  water  to  biiiliiig,  and  until  the  ^ 
currants  arc  quite  soft  ;  leave  them  to  cool  gra-  . 
dually.  When  eoM.wiueertthcJu'.ccmit  through  , 
a  ooerse  doth  or  sieve  ;  replace  the  juice  only  in  | 
jars,  and  boil  it  again  gradnally  as  iK-fnre.  Wlicii 
peifecUy  cold,  bottle  in  lialf-pint  bottles,  to  be  | 
wall  oorked  aird  l;ei>t  in  a  ecllai-.  Take  core  not  , 
to  let  the  water  get  to  tlie  currants.  If  not  too  ' 
much  squeezed  tlie  piil)i  may  be  rebnilcd  with  . 
coartic  sugar  to  soiwc  for  tarts.  Every  one  who 
has  been  in  Prance  knows  how  exquisite  siiso, 
dc  prost'Ule  friiiHlxiitf  (syrup  of  ctiiTatits  witli 
rasubeny  navmtr)  is  on  a  hot  d.iy — it  is  made  j 
with  sugar  and  some  raspiierries  added  to  the  | 
currants,  and  is  of  course  more  ex)iensis'o.  | 

Satan  CasAM. — Kuli  the  yolks  of  iianl-boiled  i 
eggs  smooth,  with  the  back  of  a  tablc-spiKm  in  a 
huin,  or  with  a  small  jicstle  and  mortar.  To 
each  yolk  of  egg  add  a  taWe-spooiifol  of  good  I 
siUad  oil,  some  male  iiiustwixl,  a  sait-spoonriil  of  I 
salt,  and  sulUcieiit  strong  vinegar,  w  itii  tlic  addi¬ 
tion  of  some  Cliili  vinegnr,  to  make  it  of  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  tliiii  cream,  and  bottle  for  use.  Some 
refer  the  addition  of  a  little  cream,  but  fur 
lllous  jienons  wc  consider  that  it  liad  better 
left  out. 

Chicken  Satan -Trim  neatly  tlio  retnains  of 
a  roast  or  boiled  cliickcn  ;  clean,  trim,  and  slice 
a  lettuce  or  two,  or  other  salad  Iiorbs,  niid  i>Iaee 
in  the  middle  of  a  dish,  put  the  pieces  of  fowl  on 
the  top,  and  pour  the  salad  sauce  over.  Gami-li 
the  edge  of  tlie  s.akid  with  the  whites  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs  cut  in  rings ;  siieed  cocuinber,  or  the 
heads  of  celery  nicely  tilniuted.  It  may  he  othor- 
wise  decorated  to  fancy  with  the  yolks  of  hard- 
boiled  emts  rubbed  through  a  hair  sieve,  the 
whites  chopped  very-  fine  ;  parsley  eiioppud  flue, 
and  beet  rtmt  boiled,  siiccil,  and  cut  in  sliapes. 

Qoince  MARMAtanE.— Slice  the  quinces  into  a 
preserting  pan,  with  suflleient  walerfur  llusn  to 
float.  Place  them  on  the  Are  to  stew  until  re¬ 
duced  to  a  pulp,  keeping  them  stirred  occasion¬ 
ally  from  the  bottom  to  prevent  ttieir  being 
burnt ;  then  pass  the  pulp  tliruugh  a  liair  sieve 
to  keep  back  tlie  skin  and  seeds.  Wcigli  the 
pulp,  and  to  each  ponnd  add  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar  broken  small.  I*laoe  thewholeon  the  Arc, 
and  keep  it  well  sUrred  (horn  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  with  a  wooden  spoon,  until  rednoed  to  a 
ntarmaladc,  which  may  be  known  by  dropjiing  a 
little  on  a  cold  plate,  when.  If  it  is  of  a  jelly-Uko 
consistence,  it  is  done.  Tut  it  into  jars  or  pots 
while  hot,  and  cover  with  pietxs  of  paper  (cut  to 


tffe  size  of  the  moutlis  of  the  jars)  that  haws 
been  saturated  with  some  good  sweet  oil  or  oliw* 
oil,  or  w  ith  spirit.  'I  his  should  be  done  whea 
the  maniialadc  is  void.  Tlio  tops  of  the  Jars  may 
be  afterwards  covered  with  pieces  of  bladder  at 
paper,  and  be  tied  round  the  edge. 

Apple  MaRMaLAOE  is  made  the  same  way. 

t^L’iN’Cl  OR  Apple  Jklly  is  pre|iartd  as  dircoUl 
for  iiuimialade,  cxooiit  tliat  wiieii  the  fruit  it  r». 
dticcd  tea  iMiIp  the  clear  juice  isstraiiivd  i.ff,  and 
to  c-scli  pint  a  ixnind  of  luiif  sugar  is  added,  and 
then  liollcd  to  a  jolly,  llic  re-idno  Icfc  on  the 
sieve  will  serve  to  make  a  common  inarmnlade, 
liy  using  moist  KUj;ar  instead  of  loaf,  ami  lioUinf 
it  os  bef’re  directed.  Tlie  apple  jolly  niU  M 
found  excellent  to  isiur  over  fruits  that  haw 
Iieeii  iire.servod  in  syrup.  It  i.s  in  this  way  that 
the  fruits  Icniicd  compotva  sold  in  the  shops, 
imeked  in  small  licll  glasses,  are  done. 

OtstKR  KetcIii  p.— I’locnrc  some  flno  fresh 
oysters,  open  suflleient  to  All  a  iiint  mcn.sur»; 
save  llie  Ibpior,  and  scald  the  oysters  hr  it,  with 
a  pint  of  slivrry  wine.  (bsKl  cider  or  ikiIo  al* 
may  bo  substituted  fcr  tlie  wine.  Strain  the 
oysters,  inul  put  tliein  into  a  mortar  witli  tlirw 
ouiioes  of  salt,  a  draclitn  of  cayenne  (loppcr,  .nidi 
two  draclims  of  tiouiidtd  inacc.  l  oiiiid  the 
whole  until  rcduccl  to  a  pulp,  tlien  add  It  to  the 
liquor  In  which  they  were  staldcd  ;  boil  It  agaia 
live  minutes,  and  skim  It.  Rub  the  whela 
Uirongh  a  sieve;  bottle  and  cork  close  whsa 
cold, 

./iiiillwr  f/'iiy.— Take  half  a  hundred  fine  l.irja 
oysters,  open  them,  and  save ‘the  liquor  thit 
nms  from  them  ;  add  this  to  a  ipiart  of  spring 
w.rter,  half-a-pound  of  hay  salt,  lialf-an-ouiic*  of 
white  (leppsr,  and  a  quartcr-of-an-ounre  of 
IMiuiidod  mace.  Roil  slowly  aquartcr-of-aii-honr, 
adding  the  oysters  towards  the  last,  to  scald  thaa 
in  it.  Strain  and  pound  tlicni  well  until  rednoed 
to  a  paste  ;  add  them  again  to  the  liquor,  boll  a 
<|imrtcr.i)f-an-hour,  and  take  off  any  dark  -enw 
that  iiisy  rise.  Huh  the  whole  through  a  fine 
sieve ;  add  too  or  three  spoonfuls  of  white  wine 
1  vinegar,  liottlo  and  cork  close  when  cold. 

Excellent  Kbpit  Winh.— Take  red  and  whit* 
currants,  red  aiidgrcongooscburrioi,  uiulberriasi 
ra.«pberiics,  and  strawberries  of  different  sort^ 
bhiek  and  w  liitc  grtipes,  clierrie«  of  diffcrciit  sort* 
(excejit  the  little  black  ones).  All  the  fhiit  mas* 
be  thoroughly  ripe.  Take  an  equal  quantity  of 
each  and  throw  them  into  a  masli-tnb,  bruisiRg 
them  lightly.  Take  some  golden  pippins  anal 
nonpareils ;  chop  and  bruise  tliem  well,  and  miK 
them  with  the  otliciw.  To  every  two  gallons  of 
fruit  put  otio  gallon  of  spring  water ;  boil  all 
twice  a  day  for  a  fortnight ;  then  press  it  througlt 
a  Imir  bag  Into  a  stone  vessel.  Have  ready  a  wine 
liogshead  and  put  into  it  (me  h'indred  raistoe 
witli  tliidr  stalks  ;  flti  it  w  ith  the  strained  jniea; 
and  lay  the  cork  on  lightly  till  it  has  done  fen- 
mcntiiig ;  then  add  one  g.dlon  of  French  brand*, 

I  and  cork  the  hogshead  close.  Ia‘t  it  stand  sue 
;  months  ;  then  tap  it  and  see  if  It  is  clear.  If  it 
I  is,  bottle  it  oft';  if  it  is  not,  cork  it  iqi  for  «!» 
'  months  loii^r,  and  then  bottle  it  T'ho  longer  it 
I  is  kept  the  bettur  it  n  ill  be.  It  is  necessary  t*' 
put  in  with  the  brandy  half  a  doaen  bay  loavesv 

How  TO  MAKE  Cl'kbakt  SiiKt'B. — Taka  whitg 
currants  full  ripe,  maab  them  with  y(Hir  liandir 
I  and  strain  them  through  a  hair  sieve.  To  oM 
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^on  fl^nim  or  brandy,  put  five  pinta  of  the 
j&w  and  a  pound  of  loaf  mgar ;  cover  it  up 
dMC,  and  let  it  stand' two  or  three  di^,  atiniiit; 
htsriue  a  day  ;  then  run  it  throiigii  a  Jelly-baK. 
kia  beet  to  put  haif  the  spiritH  to  the  currant- 
Moe,  and  then  odd  the  otlier  half  wlicn  you 
Mtfle  it  off. 

teort^  linotuing. 

BLAcatXG  roR  Ladiim’  Siiom.  — T;ike  one 
jrachm  of  idnKlasa,  half  a  drachm  of  indigo, 
laifan  ounce  of  aoft  8oa|>,two  ounces  of  glue,  ami 
a  ■uall  handful  of  logwood  raspings,  lioil  tliese 
iD  together  slowly  in  one  pint  of  vinegar,  until 
lha  quantity  is  reduced  ono  half.  Tlie  slioes  are 
to  be  entirely  cleaned  from  dirt  or  dust,  and  if 
a^  blacking  remain  on  tliem,  it  must  be  waslicd 
on  with  cold  water  and  tl>o  shoes  dried  ;  tlicii 
the  blacking  is  to  be  applied  with  a  small  bit  of 

Sorgo ;  it  is  merely  rubbed  on,  when  a  |>crfect 
ning  Jet  is  produced,  needing  no  brush,  and 
Mking  no  dirt ;  nor  will  it  soil  the  dress. 

A  Hint  as  to  IIarness — ^Thc  ammoniacal 
•nanations  from  manure  in  stables  have  been 
ibund  to  be  moat  pernicious  to  leather,  rendering 
it  quite  brittle  and  useless  in  a  very  short  |>criod ; 
eonsequcntly  harness  should  never  be  allowed  to 
ha^  up  in  stables. 

How  TO  I’RONOl’WCR  ORIENTAL  OR  INDIAN 
KaMs.— ITio  vowels  alone  need  be  attended  to, 
snd  they  arc  pronounced  as  those  of  the  Italian 
IkB^agc.  Thus,  the  English  vowels  take  for 
tbeir  corresponding  Eastern  sounds— a,  os  a  in 
the  English  word  far ;  e,  as  o  in  set ;  t,  as  i  in 
((br  J  is  a  vowel  in  Italian  and  in  all 
Mental  tonics),  as  double  e  in  fee  ;  o,  as  o  in 
robe  ;  u  as  double  o  in  poor.  Tlius,  Kaubul  is 

Cperly  sounded  as  Kobool ;  8hi\jali,  as  Shooyah, 
double  e  of  the  J  having  the  sound  of  y  w  hen 
encoding  a  vowel ;  the  Punjaub  as  Poonyob ; 
Hindustan,  Hindoostan ;  MhliaraJah,  os  Marhar- 
lihiAh,  and  so  on. 

To  Clean  Kid  Gloves  without  Wetting. — 
Uy  the  gloves  upon  a  clean  board,  make  a  mix’- 
turc  of  dried  fulling  earth  and  powdered  alum, 
sud  pass  them  over  on  each  side  with  a  stilf 
krusli.  Then  sweep  the  dust  off  and  sprinkle 
them  well  with  dry  bran  and  whiting,  and  dust 
them  well.  This,  if  the  gloves  be  not  exceedingly 
soiled,  will  effectually  cleanse  them ;  but  if  they 
ire  much  soiled,  take  out  the  grease  with  crumbs 
of  toastod  bread  and  powder  of  burnt  bone,  then 
Dtss  them  over  with,  a  woollen  cloth  dipped  hi 
nilling  earth  or  powdered  alum. 

White  VAaMsu _ Take  of  washed  and  dried 

■uidarac,  five  parts ;  alcohol  of  CO  degrees, 
sightecn  parts  ;  fine  tuqieutinc,  eight  parts  ; 
essence  of  turpentine,  one  part.  Dissolve  the 
Muidarac  in  the  alcohol  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle 
heat ;  add  the  turpentine  and  the  essence.  Filter. 
This  varnish  is  used  to  tickets  on  (lictures, 
bottles,  Ac. 

To  Char  Turf.— Old  meadow  turf,  which  w  ill 
take  a  considerable  time  to  dccomfiosc  and  char 
by  the  regular  or  natural  means,  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  following  simple  and  ^ort  jiro- 
SDss; — ITace  four  bricks,  raised  two  on  two, 
febout  three  feet  distant  ^m  four  others  simi¬ 
larly  arranged,  upon  which  place  a  sheet  of  iron 
large  enough  to  rest  fiilly  on  the  bricks.  By 


making  a  fire  under  this  simple  machine,  and 
allowing  your  turf  to  remain  until  oharred,  it 
will,  when  bruised,  make  an  exeellcnt  stimulMit 
fur  annuals,  herbaceous,  and  pot  plants  of  aH 
sorts. 

Essenobs.— All  essences  should  be  kept  in 
tightly  stoppered  buttles.  Tlio  agency  of  light 
also  affects  and  decomposes  volatile  oils ;  it 
is  accordingly  equally  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
blackened  liuttlee  (ouvered  witli  black  paper)  and 
in  a  dark  place. 

To  Clean  Alabaiteh.— Wash  out  any  grease 
spots  with  oil  of  turpentine  ;  then  put  the  pieoe 
ill  water,  and  suffer  it  to  rumaiii  until  it  is  freed 
from  its  impurities.  When  you  take  it  out,  rub 
it  with  a  very  dry  paint  brush ;  let  it  dry,  and 
pass  over  it  iiowdeixsl  plaster.  In  this  way  the 
piece  will  lie  perfectly  waslied,  and  will  look  aa 
tliuugh  it  hud  just  come  fTom  tlio  hand  of  the 
carver. 

To  MAKE  Skeleton  Leaves.— “Alpha "  re- 
cummciids  the  following,  by  experience. — Col¬ 
lect  full-grown  /»r./crf  leaves  -  ivy,  rose,  beech, 
&G.,  are  the  best— and  put  tlieiii  in  ajar  with 
ruin  water;  let  them  remain  three  or  four 
montlis,  changing  the  water  every  month. 
When  they  have  lain  loitg  oiiougli  you  will  find 
the  soft  green  ]>art  will  be  ea-ily  removed  with¬ 
out  damage  to  tlie  fibre.  Rinse  well  in  water, 
and  bleach  with  clilorido  of  lime.  —  “  MIlHe  " 
kiudly  sends  a  similar  reci|>e. 


fbe  Hnrstrg. 

Fastino.  — It  is  said  b.v  many  able  physicians 
timt  fasting  is  a  means  of  removing  incipient  dis¬ 
ease,  and  of  rcstortng  the  body  to  its  customary 
healthy  sensations.  Howanl,  the  celebrated 
phil-'.iitlimpist  (says  a  writer),  u«ed  to  fli«t  one 
day  111  every  week.  Na|>oIeon,  wlicn  ho  felt  his 
system  unstrung,  siisiicndcd  Ids  wonted  repast, 
and  took  his  exercise  on  horseback. 

Chanoe  of  Air— Fallacies  RF-OARDrNO  it.— 
Some  time  since  Dr.  J.-  C.  Atkinson  puMlshed  a 
small  work,  the  object  of  which  is  to  describe  the 
generally  received  fallacies  as  to  tlio  effects  of 
change  of  air  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  snd  to 
deal  with  this  important  sub^'t  in  a  pliilusophl' 
cal  and  practical  manner.  The  writer  observea 
that  sometimes  such  clianges  produce  wcindcrftil 
effects,  but  their  mode  of  o|ieratioii  lias  never 
been  theoretically  explained  ;  and  that  cliange  of 
air  must  therefore  be  said  to  be  prescribed  em¬ 
pirically,  and  nut  according  to  any  raliuiuU 
principle.  Ho  contends  that  change  of  air  is 
IH'rfectly  neodlcss  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten  in 
wliich  it  is  resorted  to,  and  that  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  agitated,  a  consideration  of  tho  state  of 
tlie  patient’s  pulse  is  im|icrativvly  necessary,  for 
ho  is  must  decidedly  of  opinion  that  in  the  case 
of  an  adult,  if  the  pulse  is  higli,  the  only  changs 
wliicli  can  bo  of  benefit  is  a  resort  to  air  known 
to  bo  of  a  depressing  tendency.  In  tubercular 
consuiiii>tioii,  fur  instance,  witli  a  generally  rapid 
pulse,  purity  of  air  ouly  accelerates  the  pulsa¬ 
tions,  and  invreases  the  inflammatory  action  for 
bringing  tuliorcies  to  maturity,  wliil^,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  emineiiMy  adapts  for  scroftiloUR 
and  glandular  discaacs.  On  this  principle  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  humliltty  of  the  atinos|>lierie  air  is  an 
essential  iti  consumption,  as  it  ocCBsloits  a  tSrdt- 
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THE  PRIZE  PATTERN. 

The  above  enmving  gives  an  entire  picture  of  |  —with  No.  16  boar's  head  cotton  for  the  ban 
the  “frock  body  in  embroidery,”— tW  prize  The  middle  of  the  flowers  and  buds  must  be  lUM 
pattern  for  this  month,  designed  by  Miss  L.  with  open  work  with  70  boar's  head  cottca. 
Oooch.  The  body  and  half  of  the  sleeve  is  en-  The  stalks  in  French  embroidery— the  laij* 
paved  of  the  proper  size  for  working — (or  may  I  leaves  in  feather  stitch -and  the  remainder 
be  a  UtUe  smaller,)  on  pa^  .  I  the  pattern  button-hole  stitch.  The  lining  should 

The  top  must  be  worked  in  floe  French  cotton,  J  be  bW  or  pink  silk. 


ness  in'the  circulation,  and  moderates  the  insen¬ 
sible  perspiration. 

FaaoiiANT  Odour  fob  Sick  Rooms. — A  few 
drops  of  oil  of  sandal  wood,  which,  though  not 
in  general  use,  may  be  eatily  obtained,  when 
dropped  on  a  hot  shovel,  will  difllise  a  most 
agreeable  Msamic  perfume  through  the  atmos- 
^ere  of  sick  rooms  or  other  confined  apart¬ 
ments. 

Collodion  fob  Wounds _ Dissolve  gutta  por- 

cha  in  chloroform  till  the  liquid  is  about  the 
consistence  of  honey.  It  must  be  kept  in  a 
well-closed  bottle,  and,  when  used,  it  has  simply 
to  be  poured  on  the  wound.  The  chloroform 
instantly  evaporates,  leaving  a  flexible  covering 
over  the  part,  which  adheres  strongly,  rendering 
neither  uessii^  nor  bandapis  necessaiy.  The 
wound  should  first  be  carefiiTly  cleansed. 


THE  FASHIONS. 

Tnz  fashions  for  July  will  be  more  elegant 
than  ever.  Elegance  indeed — and  simplicity- 
Is  the  word.  As  for  design,  our  Parisian  friends 
are  outdoing  themselves — let  the  material  be 
what  it  may  ;  and  almost  all  fabries  are  worn, 
if  they  arc  only  light  enough. 

The  newest  material — and,  if  one  can  be  said 
to  be  more  fashionable  than  another,  the  most 
fkshionablo  is  the  toile  d'Asic,  for  summer 
dresses.  It  has  all  the  lightness  and  transiia- 
rency  of  the  bar^c,  without  its  objectionanie 
flimslness,  and  it  may  be  procured  in  all  shades 
of  colours. 

The  dress  shown  in  our  engraving  is  worn  both 
as  an  indoor  and  outdoor  dress,  and  looks  charm¬ 
ing  when  of  light  pecn  silk.  The  trimmings  are 
of  the  new  French  style,  called  Moss  trimming, 
with  bell  buttons,  which  should  correspond  with 
the  colour  of  the  dress.  If  the  dress  is  made  of 
toUe  d'Asie  or  muslin,  the  trimmings  must  be 
of  lace  or  narrow.silk  Mnge.  By  referring  to  our 
woriting  diagram)  it  will  M  seen  that  the  sleeve 


is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ever  inviMted,  as 
well  as  the  most  simple.  The  piece  of  whieh  it 
is  composed  is  a  perfect  circle,  with  a  small  per- 
tion  cut  out  of  two  opposite  eidcs.  It  has  thN 
two  threads  run  through  it  cross-alse  to  draw  k 
tight  to  the  ann,  an<i  forming  two  pufft,  both 
above  the  elbow.  The  under-sleeves  are  of  Uw 
“  bishop  ”  pattern,  richly  worked  in  crobroidsfy, 
or  bell  sleeves  ;  but,  which  ever  they  are,  the; 
must  be  worked.  The  body  of  the  dress  wiU  be 
seen  sufficiently  well  by  our  two  engravingt- 
I  with  the  exception  of  the  brace,  which  psssii 
I  over  the  shouloer  and  is  crossed  over  at  the  wsig 
behind.  The  dress  for  indoors  should  be  msde 
I  open  in  the  front  and  worn  with  a  lace  chemisetia 
\  For  outdoors  it  only  rei|uires  a  mantelet  eithwef 
I  the  same  material,  white  muslin,  or  lace ;  but  it 
should  have  the  same  trimmings  as  the  dresa 
Skirts  are  worn  quitSM 
full  and  long  as  ever ;  ul 
■  flounces  may  bt  of 

jnypQig.  any  number,  acvoidill 

^  taste,  with  this  is. 
servation,  that  tb^ 
7  must  bo  all  in  odd  nun- 
bers,  say  five,  seTsi, 

J/thi  this  day  that  had  no  liM 
<■»(; ,  iluui  seventeen  flounosi; 

but  when  there  are,it 
/  '  jr  many,  they  must  be  veiy  narrow,  of 
course.  !fhc  dress  the  Empress  woro 
'  '  p  at  the  exhibition  had  the  fluuoeot 
^Si^J  varying  with  threes,  gradually  oar- 

W !  i  Bonnets  arc  at  length  getting  i 
trifle  larger,  and  arc  mostly  fane; 
'ji','  straw,  with  a  profusion  of  flowsn 
I  '  and  lacc.  The  one  we  saw  wu  of 
'  )  ,  white  fancy  straw,  very-  thin  sal 

/  /  /  1  I'l-ht.  and  trimmed  with  blue,  whBs, 
'  I  I  and  flowers,  in  great  proflutaa, 
I -  J  but  hanging  light  and  gracefuih 
'  down,  'nic  inside  was  trimmed  wits 
lacc  and  flowers,  the  strings  very  long  and  broad. 
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KAVANAGH. 

BY  HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

{Cun'iinued  fn.m  p.  69.) 

zxvi.  _  I  long  time  on  the  leene  before  him.  Some 

Un  the  following  morning,  Kavanagh  sat  as  tlionght  was  labouring  in  his  bosom,  some 
usual  in  his  study  in  the  tower.  No  traces  |  doubt  or  fear,  which  alternated  with  hope,  but 
were  left  of  the  heaviness  and  sadness  of  the  i  thwarted  any  fixed  resolve, 
preceding  night.  It  was  a  bright,  warm  morn-  |  Ah,  how  pleasantly  that  fair  autumnal  land- 
lug ;  and  the  window,  open  towards  the  south, 
let  in  the  genial  sunshine.  The  odour  of  de¬ 
caying  leaves  scented  the  air;  far  off  flashed 
the  haiy  river. 

Kavanagh’s  heart,  however,  was  not  at  rest. 

At  times  he  rose  from  his  books,  and  paced  up 
and  down  his  little  study ;  then  took  up  his  hat 
as  if  to  go  out ;  then  laid  it  down  again,  and 
again  resumed  his  books.  At  length  he  arose, 
and,  leaning  on  the  window-sill,  gazed  for  a 
VOL.  TV. 


scape  smilea  upon  him !  The  great  goluen 
elms  that  marked  the  line  of  the  village  street, 
and  under  whose  shadows  no  beggars  sat ;  the 
air  of  comfort  and  plenty,  of  neatness,  thrift, 
and  equality,  visible  everywhere;  and  from  far- 
off  farms  the  sound  of  flails,  beating  the  tri¬ 
umphal  march  of  Ceres  through  the  land ; — 
these  were  the  sights  and  sonnds  that  greeted 
him  as  he  looked.  Silently  the  yellow  leave 
fell  upon  the  graves  in  the  church-yard  ;  an 
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the  dew  glistened  in  the  grass,  which  was  still 
long  and  green. 

Presently  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
dove,  pursued  by  a  little  kingfisher,  who  con¬ 
stantly  endeavoured  to  soar  above  it,  in  order 
to  attiusk  it  at  greater  advantage.  The  flight 
of  the  birds,  thus  shooting  through  the  air  at 
arrowy  spe^,  was  beautiful.  When  they  were 
opposite  the  tower,  the  dove  suddenly  wheeled, 
and  darted  in  at  the  open  window,  while  the 
pursuer  held  on  his  way  with  a  long  sweep, 
and  was  ont  of  tight  in  a  moaent. 

At  the  first  glance,  Kavanagh  recognised  the 
dove,  which  lay  panting  on  the  floor.  It  was 
the  same  be  had  seen  Cwilia  buy  of  the  little 
man  in  gray.  He  took  it  in  his  liands.  la 
heart  was  b^imr  violently.  About  its  week 
was  a  silken  band ;  beaantfa  Ms  wing,  a  hiUet, 
upon  which  was  a  tingle  ward,  **  Ceeilia.” 
The  bird,  then,  was  on  its  wgy  to  Oeeilia 
Vaughan.  He  hailed  the  omen  as  aaqncmm, 
and,  immediately  elaaing  the  window,  seated 
himself  at  his  table,  and  wrote  a  few  harried 
words,  whieh,  being  esweMly  folded  and  sealed, 
he  fastened  to  the  band,  and  than  hastily,  as  if 
afraid  his  paipose  might  be  changed  by  delay, 
opened  the  wi^ow  ai^  sat  the  bird  at  liberty. 
It  sailed  once  or  twice  round  the  tower,  ap¬ 
parently  uncertain  and  bewildered,  or  still  in 
fear  of  its  pursuer.  Than,  instead  of  holding 
its  way  over  the  fields  to  Cecilia  Vaughan,  it 
darted  over  the  roofs  of  the  village,  and 
alighted  at  the  window  of  Alice  Archer. 

Having  written  that  morning  to  Ceeilia 
something  urgent  and  coufidenbal,  she  was 
already  waiting  the  answer ;  and,  not  doubting 
that  the  bird  had  brought  it,  she  hastily  untied 
the  silken  band,  and,  without  looking  at  the 
superscription,  opened  the  first  note  that  fell 
on  the  table.  It  was  very  brief ;  only  a  few 
lines,  and  not  a  name  mentioned  in  it ;  an  im- 
pnlse,  an  ejaculation  of  love ;  eveiy  line  quiver¬ 
ing  with  electric  fire, — every  word  a  pulsation 
of  the  writer’s  heart.  It  was  signed  “  Arthur 
Kavanagh.” 

Overwhelmed  by  the  suddenness  and  violence 
of  her  emotions,  Alice  sat  fur  a  long  time  mo¬ 
tionless,  holding  the  open  letter  in  her  hand. 
Then  she  read  it  again,  and  then  relapsed  into 
her  dream  of  joy  and  wonder.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  emotions  was 
the  greater, — her  joy  that  her  prayer  for  love 
shomd  be  answeivd,  and  so  answered, — her 
wonder  that  Kavanagh  should  have  selected 
her!  In  the  tumult  of  her  sensations,  and 
hardly  conscious  of  what  she  was  doing,  she 
folded  tile  note  and  replaced  it  in  its  envelope. 
Then,  for  the  first  ti^,  her  eye  fell  on  the 
superscription.  It  was  ”  Cecilia  Vaughan.” 
Alice  fainted. 

On  rocovering  her  senses,  her  first  act  was 


one  of  heroism.  She  sealed  the  note,  attached 
it  to  the  neck  of  the  pigeon,  and  sent  the  mes¬ 
senger  rejoicing  on  m  journey.  Then  her 
feelings  had  wa^,  said  she  wept  long  and  bit¬ 
terly.  Then,  with  a  desperate  calmness,  she 
reproved  her  own  weakness  snd  selfishness,  and 
felt  that  she  onght'to  rmoiee  in  the  happiness 
of  her  friend,  and  snerilee  her  affection,  evea 
her  life,  to  her.  Her  heart  exenlpated  Kavanagh 
from  all  blame.  He  had  not  d^ded  her ;  she 
had  deluded  henelf.  She  aloae  was  in  fault; 
and  in  deep  hamilktioa,  with  wounded  pride 
and  wounded  love,  and  ntter  sHf-nbaaement, 
•he  bowed  her  head  and  prayed  for  Muolatioi 
and  fortitude. 

One  ooMolation  the  nhendy  had.  The  secret 
was  bur  own.  She  had  not  revealed  it  even  to 
CMiliu.  Kavanagh  did  not  suspect  it.  Public 
esmoaity,  public  pity,  the  would  not  have  ts 

nudetfo. 

She  wm  veuigued.  She  made  the  heroic 
sacrifice  of  self,  Huviug  bar  aotvow  to  the  great 
physician.  Time,'  -the  none  of  ears,  the  healer 
of  alt  smarts,  the  soattisr  and  eanmler  of  ill 
sorrows.  And,  theneofenrurd,  she  beanoe  nnto 
Kavana^  what  the  moon  it  to  the  ton,  foi 
ever  fuUowiiK,  for  ever  separatad,  for  evs 
sad! 

As  a  travuDur,  ahoat  to  «lnft  upon  his  jonr< 
ney,  resolved  and  yet  inesolate,  watches  die 
cloudt,  and  notas  the  slioggle  between  the  son- 
shine  and  the  showers,  and  says,  Ah,  no ;  not 
yet ;  the  rein  is  not  yet  over,” — so  at  this  same 
hoeu  mt  Cecilia  Vaughan,  resolved  and  vet 
irresolute,  longing  to  depart  upon  the  fair 
journey  before  her,  snd  yet  lingering  on  tho 
paternid  threshold,  as  if  she  wished  both  to 
t’ay  and  to  go,  seeing  the  sky  was  not  without 
iU  clonds,  nor  the  road  without  its  dangers. 

It  was  a  beautiful  picture,  as  she  sat  then 
with  sweet  perplexity  in  her  face,  and  above  it 
an  immortal  radiance  streaming  from  her  brow. 
She  was  like  Guercino’s  Sibyl,  with  the  scroB 
of  fate  and  the  uplifted  pen  ;  and  the  scroll  she 
held  contained  but  three  words, — three  words 
that  controlled  the  destiny  of  a  man,  and,  by 
their  soft  impulsion,  directed  for  evermore  tbo 
current  of  his  thoughts.  They  were, — 

“  Come  to  me !” 

The  magic  syllablea  brought  Kavanagh  to 
her  side.  The  full  soul  is  silent.  Onfy  the 
rising  and  fsUiog  tides  rush  murmuring  throa|b 
their  clianneh.  So  sut  the  lovers,  hand  ii 
hand;  but  for  a  long  time  neither  spake,— 
neitlier  had  need  of  speech  1 

xirn. 

In  the  afteraoon,  Cedliu  went  to  communi^ 
the  news  to  Alice  with  her  own  lipo,  thinkiii| 
it  too  important  to  be  intrusted  to  the  winn  <■ 
the  carrier-pigeon.  As  she  entered  the  door, 
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th<^  eliccrfvl  doctor  wrk  coming  out ;  but  this 
was  no  unnsoHl  apparition,  and  rxeilcd  no 
slarni.  Mrs.  Ardtcr,  too,  ac(<or(iini;  to  custom, 
was  sittin;;  in  the  little  p.srlour  with  her  de¬ 
crepit  old  neighhonr,  who  soeiued  almost  to 
litre  taken  no  her  ahotio  under  that  roof,  so 
many  hours  of  errry  dny  did  she  pass  there. 

With  a  light,  elastic  step,  Cecilia  bounded 
up  to  Alice’s  room.  She  found  her  reclining 
ia  her  hirge  chair,  ■flushed  and  excited.  Sitting 
down  hy  her  side,  and  hiking  both  her  hands, 
the  said,  with  great  emotion  in  the  tones  of  her 
Toice, — 

“  Dearest  Alice,  I  have  brought  yon  some 
news  that  I  am  sure  will  make  yon  irell.  For 
my  sake,  you  will  be  no  longer  ill  when  you 
lie.ar  it.  I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  iCavanagh  !” 

Alice  feigned  no  surprise  at  this  announce- 
nent.  She  rcturaod  the  warm  pressure  of 
Cecilia’s  hand,  and,  looking  affectioDotely  in 
her  face,  said  very  calmly,— 

■“  I  knew  it  would  be  so.  I  knew  that  he 
Isved  you,  and  that  yon  would  lore  him.” 

“  How  could  I  help  itP”  said  Cecilia,  Ircr 
(jes  beaming  with  dewy  light ;  “  could  any  one 
help  loving  hitn?” 

“  No,”  answered  Alice,  throwing  her  arms 
irouud  Cecilia’s  neck,  and  laying  her  head 
upon  her  slioulder;  “at  least,  no  one  whom 
he  loved.  Hut  when  did  this  happen  Tell 
me  all  about  il,  dearest!” 

Cecilia  was  surprised,  and  perliaiit  a  little 
hurt,  at  the  quiet,  almost  impassive  manner  in 
which  her  friend  received  this  great  intelligence. 
8he  h.id  expected  exclamations  of  wonder  and 
deliglit,  and  such  a  glow  of  excitement  as  that 
with  which  she  was  sure  she  slionld  hare  hailed 
the  nnnonneement  of  Alice’s  engagement.  But 
this  mamentary  annoyance  was  soon  swept 
«w»y  by  the  tide  of  her  own  joyous  sensations, 
IS  she  proceeded  to  rccal  to  the  recollection  of 
her  fnend  the  thousand  little  chcnmstances 
that  had  marked  the  progress  of  her  lore  and 
Kavana^’s  ;  things  which  she  must  have  no¬ 
ticed,  which  she  could  not  hare  forgotten ;  with 
ijuestions  interspersed  at  intervals,  sneh  as,  “  Do 

Jon  recollect  when  P  ”  aid  “  I  am  sure  you 
are  not  forgotten,  have  yonP”  and  dreamy 
little  pauses  of  silence,  and  intercalated  sighs. 
She  rnated  to  her,  also,  the  perilous  adventure 
of  the  carrier-pig^ ;  how  it  had  been  pursued 
ty  the  cruel  kingllsher;  Irow  it  had  taken 
r^ge  in  Karanagh’s  tower,  and  had  been  the 
bearer  of  his  letter,  as  wdl  as  her  own.  When 
the  had  flnished,  she  ibit  her  bosom  wet  with 
the  tears  of  AKee,  who  was  snfering  martyrdom 
on  that  soft  breast,  so  fall  of  happiness.  Tears 
of  bitterness, — tears  of  blood !  And  Ceeilia,  in 
the  exnltant  temper  of  her  sonl  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  tbonght  them  teats  of  joy,  and  pressed 


Alice  closer  to  her  hearty  and  kissed  and 
caressed  her. 

“Ah,  how  very  happy  you  are,  Cecilia!”  at 
length  sighed  the  poor  sufferer,  in  that  slightly 
(juerulous  tone,  to  which  Cecilia  was  not  unac¬ 
customed  ;  “  how  very  happy  you  are,  and  how 
very  wretched  am  I !  You  have  all  the  joy  of 
life,  I  all  its  loneliness.  How  little  you  will 
think  of  me  now !  How  little  you  will  need 
me!  I  shall  be  nothing  to  you, — yon  will 
forget  me  1” 

“Never,  de.'trest!”  exclaimed  Cecilia,  with 
mnch  wurmth  and  sincerity.  “  I  shall  love  you 
only  the  more.  We  shall  both  lore  yon.  You 
will  now  liave  two  friends  instead  of  one.” 

“  Yes ;  but  both  will  not  be  equal  to  the  one 
I  lose.  N'o,  Ocilia;  let  us  not  make  to  our- 
selres  any  illusions.  I  do  not.  You  cannot 
now  be  with  me  so  much  and  so  often  as  yon 
have  been.  Even  if  you  were,  your  tlioujriita 
would  be  elsewhere.  Ah,  1  have  lost  my  friend, 
when  I  most  needed  her !  ” 

Cecilia  pretesteil  ardently  and  earnestly, 
and  dilated  with  eagerness  on  her  little  plan  of 
life,  in  which  their  romantic  friendship  was  to 
gain  only  new  strength  and  beauty  from  the 
more  romantic  love.  She  was  intcrrnpted  by  a 
knock  at  the  street  door;  on  hearing  which, 
she  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said, — 

“  It  is  .\rthur.  He  was  to  call  for  me.” 

Ah,  what  glimpses  of  home,  and  fireside,  and 
a  wlmle  life  of  happiness  for  Cecilia,  were  re¬ 
vealed  by  that  one  word  of  love  and  intimacy, 
“  Arthur!”  and  for  Alice,  what  a  sentence  of 
doom  !  what  sorrow  without  a  name !  what  an 
endless  struggle  of  love  and  friendship,  of  dnty 
and  inclinatiou  !  A  little  quiver  of  the  eyelids 
and  the  hands,  a  hasty  motion  to  raise  her  head 
from  Cecilia’s  shoulder, — these  were  the  only 
outward  signs  of  emotion.  But  a  terrible  pang 
went  to  Iter  heart ;  her  blood  rushed  eddyiug  to 
her  brain;  and  when  Cecilia  had  taken  leave  of 
her  with  the  trinmphant  look  of  lore  beaming 
upon  her  brow,  and  an  elerstion  in  her  whole 
attitnde  and  bearing,  as  if  borne  up  by  aUemUnt 
angels,  she  saak  back  into  liercliair,  exhaoited, 
fainting,  fearing,  longing,  hoping  to  die. 

And  below  sat  the  two  old  rromen,  talking 
of  moths,  and  cheap  furniture,  and  whnt  was 
the  best  remedy  for  rheumatism ;  aid  from  the 
door  went  forth  two  happy  hearts,  beating  side 
by  side  with  the  poise  of  youth,  and  hope,  and 
joy,  and  within  them  and  around  timm  was  u 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ! 

Only  those  who  hare  lived  in  a  tmaU  town 
can  really  know  how  great  an  event  therein  is 
a  new  engagement.  From  tongue  to  tongue 
asses  the  swift  conatenign :  from  eye  to  eye 
ashes  tlie  iHuminatioa  of  joy,  or  the  bale-fire 
of  alarm ;  the  streets  and  houses  ring  with  it, 
as  with  the  penetrating,  all-pervading  sound  of 
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the  Tilligre  bell,  |^e  whole  community  feels  a 
thrill  of  sympathy,  and  seems  to  congratulate 
itself  that  all  the  great  ereuts  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  great  towns.  As  Cecilia  and 
Kasanagh  passed  atm  in  arm  through  the  tU- 
lage,  many  carious  eyes  watched  ^em  from 
the  windows,  many  hearts  grown  cold  or  care¬ 
less  rekindle  their  household  fires  of  lore 
from  the  golden  altar  of  God,  borne  through 
the  streets  by  those  pure  and  holy  hands ! 

The  intelligence  of  the  engamment,  however, 
was  received  very  difierently  by  different  per¬ 
sons.  Mrs.  Wilmerdings  wondered,  fur  her 
part,  why  anybody  wantM  to  get  married  at  all. 
The  little  taxidermist  said  he  knew  it  would  be 
so  from  the  veiy  first  day  they  had  met  at  his 
aviary.  Miss  Hawkins  lost  suddenly  much  of 
her  piety  and  all  her  patience,  and  laughed 
rather  hysterically.  Mr.  Hawkins  said  it  was 
impossible,  but  went  in  secret  to  consult  a 
friend,  an  old  bachelor,  on  the  best  remedy  for 
love ;  and  the  old  bachelor,  as  one  well  versed 
in  such  affairs,  gravely  advised  him  to  think  of 
the  lady  as  a  beautiful  statue ! 

Once  more  the  indefatigable  school-^rl  took 
np  her  pen,  and  wrote  to  her  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  a  letter  that  might  rival  the  famous 
epistle  of  Madame  de  Sevignd  to  her  daughter, 
announcing  the  engagement  of  Mademoiselle 
Montpensier.  Through  the  whole  of  the  first 
page,  she  told  her  to  guess  who  the  lady  was ; 
through  the  whole  of  the  second,  who  the  gen¬ 
tleman  was ;  the  third  was  devoted  to  what  was 
said  about  it  in  the  village ;  and  on  the  fourth 
there  were  two  postscripts,  one  at  the  top  and 
the  other  at  the  bottom,  the  first  stating  that 
they  were  to  be  married  in  the  Spring,  and  to 
go  to  Italy  immediately  afterwards,  and  the 
last,  that  Alice  Archer  was  dangerously  ill  with 
a  fever. 

As  for  the  Churchills,  they  could  find  no 
words  powerful  enough  to  express  their  delight, 
but  gave  vent  to  it  in  a  banquet  on  Thanks¬ 
giving-day,  in  which  the  wife  had  all  the 
trouble,  and  the  husband  all  the  pleasure. 
In  order  that  the  entertainment  might  be 
worthjr  of  the  occasion,  Mr.  Churchill  wrote  to 
the  city  for  the  best  cookery-book ;  and  the 
bookseller,  executing  the  order  in  all  its  ampli¬ 
tude,  sent  him  the  "  Practical  Guide  to  the  Culi¬ 
nary  Art  in  all  its  Branches,  by  Frascatelli, 
I)upil  of  the  celebrated  Careme,  and  Chief  Cook 
to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,” — a  ponderous  vo¬ 
lume,  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings, 
and  furnished  with  bills  of  fare  for  every  month 
in  the  year,  and  any  number  of  persons.  This 
great  work  was  duly  studied,  evening  after 
evening;  and  Mr.  Churchill  confessed  to  his 
w  ife  that,  although  at  first  startled  by  the  siie 
of  the  hook,  he  had  really  enjoyed  it  very 
highly,  and  had  been  much  pleased  to  be 


present  in  imagination  at  so  many  grand  enter¬ 
tainment  and  to  sit  opposite  the  Queen  with¬ 
out  having  to  change  his  dress  or  the  general 
style  of  his  conversation. 

The  dinner  hour,  as  well  as  the  dinner  itself 
was  duly  debated.  Mr.  Churchill  was  in  favour 
of  the  usual  hour  of  one ;  but  his  wife  thought 
it  should  be  an  hour  later.  Whereupon  he 
remarked, — 

“  King  Henry  the  Eighth  dined  at  ten  o’clock 
and  supped  at  four.  His  queen’s  maids  of 
honour  had  a  gallon  of  ale  and  a  chine  of  beef 
for  their  breakfast.” 

To  which  his  wife  answered,— 

“  I  hope  we  shall  have  something  a  little 
more  refined  than  that.” 

The  day  on  which  the  banquet  should  take 
plaijc  was  next  discussed,  and  both  agreed  that 
no  day  could  be  so  appropriate  as  Thanks¬ 
giving-day  ;  for,  as  Mrs.  Churchill  very  truly 
remarked,  it  was  really  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
to  Kavanagh.  She  then  said, — 

“  How  very  solemnly  he  read  the  Govemoi’i 
Proclamation  yesterday !  particularly  the  words 
*  God  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  !  ’  And  what  a  Proclamation  it  was! 
When  he  spread  it  out  on  the  pulpit,  it  looked 
like  a  tabledoth  1” 

Mr.  Churchill  then  asked, — 

“  What  day  of  the  week  is  the  first  of  De¬ 
cember  P  Let  me  see 

‘  At  Dover  dwells  Oeorge  Brown,  Esquire, 

Good  Christopher  Finch  and  Daniel  Friar !  ’ 

Thursday.” 

“  I  could  have  told  you  that,”  said  his  wife, 
”  by  a  shorter  process  than  your  old  rhyme. 
Thanksgiving-day  always  comes  on  Thursday.” 

These  preliminaries  being  duly  settled,  the 
dinner  was  given. 

There  being  only  six  guests,  and  the  dinner 
being  modellM  upon  one  for  tweuty-four  per¬ 
sons,  Russian  style  in  November,  it  was  very 
abundant.  It  began  with  a  Colbert  soup,  and 
ended  with  a  Nesselrode  pudding;  but  as  no 
allusion  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  repast 
to  the  French  names  of  the  dishes,  and  the 
mutton,  and  turnips,  and  pancakes  were  all 
called  by  their  English  patronymics,  the  dinner 
eared  less  magnificent  in  reality  than  in  the 
of  fare,  and  the  guests  did  not  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  how  superb  a  banquet  they  were  enjoying. 
The  hilarity  of  the  occasion  was  not  marrM  by 
any  untoward  accident ;  though  once  or  twice 
Mr.  Churchill  was  much  annoyed,  and  the 
company  much  amused,  by  Master  Alfred,  who 
was  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  festivities,  and 
audibly  procluimed  what  was  coming,  long  be¬ 
fore  it  made  its  appearance.  When  the  dinner 
was  over,  several  of  the  guests  remembered 
brilliant  and  appropriate  things  they  might 
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have  laid,  and  wondered  they  were  lo  dull  at 
not  to  think  of  them  in  leaion ;  and  when  they 
were  all  gone,  Mr.  Clinrchill  remarked  to  hit 
wife  that  he  had  enjoyed  himself  yery  much, 
and  that  he  should  like  to  asic  his  friends  to 
just  such  a  dinner  every  week  ! 

( To  be  continueJ.) 


A  CHURCHYARD  REVERIE. 

The  day  is  bright  and  sunny  —  April,  in  all 
her  heauty,  tremulous  with  tears,  yet  fair  as  a 
May  queen.  I  wander  forth  from  the  busy 
household,  the  hum  of  voices,  the  stir  of  foot¬ 
steps — I  come  out  into  the  free,  fresh  air — out, 
to  wander  as  I  will,  to  commune  as  I  list — 
out  of  even  the  common  shackles  and  the  daily 
press  of  human  life.  The  small  cares  that  have 
oeen  swarming  round  me  like  gnats  fly  off  in 
the  merry  sunlight.  I  feel  that  the  breeze  is 
smoothing  the  wrinkles  out  from  my  forehead, 
and  I  know  I  am  flooded  in  philanthropy 
sprung  from  very  buoyancy  of  spirit,  for  it  is 
spring  now  in  iny  heart.  The  cottage  doors 
stand  open  as  I  pass  them,  and  little  children 
are  coming  in  from  school,  with  the  bag  of 
books  swung  across  the  shoulder,  and  their 
eyes  wandering  off  restlessly  after  some  new 
flower,  or  suspicious-looking  bush,  quite  thick 
enough  to  contain  within  it  the  elements  of  a 
bird’s  nest.  The  shadows  are  nestling  in  the 
road-side  as  I  pass  onwards,  and  beneath  the 
river  sleeps,  calm  and  blue,  with  the  water- 
lilies  reposing  on  her  breast,  and  the  tall  flag- 
flowers,  the  reeds,  and  bulrushes,  lifting  them¬ 
selves  up,  stately  and  dignified,  from  their 
homes  in  the  swamp  meadows. 

Unward  yet  I  am  wandering;  a  turn  in 
the  road,  and  the  river  opens  before  me, 
calm  and  placid,  with  a  few  large  Aylesbury 
ducks  pluming  themselves  near  its  surface, 
and  Charon  —  our  ferryman,  to  whom  we 
have  given  this  appropriate  epithet  —  waiting 
in  all  due  solemnity  the  approach  of  the 
souls  whom  he  is  destined  to  cany  over  in  his 
boat  to  the  opposite  shores.  Very  fair,  too, 
is  that  opposite  shore  to  our  longing  eyes,  with 
its  grey  old  cathedral  church  rising  above  the 
houses  clustered  round  it — and  part  of  the  old 
ruips  of  the  abbey  priory  yet  remaining  on  the 
hill.  The  light  is  softened  and  chastened,  as  it 
streams  through  the  windows  of  the  ruined 
chapel,  which,  placed  opposite  to  each  other, 
give  the  grey  old  building  a  look  of  light  trans¬ 
parency,  beautifully  eontrasting  with  the  dark 
old  porch,  the  transept,  and  front  entrance, 
which  are  ever  in  shade,  as  though  age  had 
taught  them  to  withdraw  gracefully  from  the 
light  and  sunshine  that  dances  upon  the  river, 
and  reflects  somewhat  of  the  roseate  colours  of 


the  evening  skies  through  the  lighter  glass 
windows.  Charon  is  solemnly  steering  over 
the  broad  river — which  would  strike  home  as 
“  a  river  of  life”  to  the  spirit  of  a  Longfellow, 
such  gay  little  crafts  are  floating  by  on  its 
smiling  surface,  and  it  has  such  dangerous 
deeps,  such  treacherous  shallows.  Why,  I 
know  the  yacht  of  the  stream,  the  lady  of  the. 
river — that  fair,  serial-looking  creature,  with 
wings  like  a  butterfly,  and  a  mould  of  per¬ 
fection — she  who  lies  now  amongst  the  other 
small  boats  like  a  triton  amongst  the  minnows — 
has  been  foundered  on  hidden  shoals  almost 
every  individual  time  she  has  tried  to  put  out 
to  sea.  She  finds  at  least  her  passage  on  the 

smiling  river  a  dangerous  one,  and - but 

no  more  moralising,  for  Charon  has  already 
solemnly  deposited  me  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and,  with  the  church  before  me,  and  the  river 
behind,  I  walk  on  past  abject-looking  cottages, 
the  blacksmith’s  forge,  the  parish  workhouse, 
and  the  vicarage,  till,  like  a  quiet  thought  in  a 
restless  heart,  I  find  opening  before  me  the 
sleeping  churchyard.  Yes,  the  churchyard — 
our  own  peculiar  church  and  burial-ground. 

1  will  describe  it  to  you,  and  you  shall  tell 
me  if  you  have  ever  been  within  it.  One  of  the 
streets  from  the  little  country  town  leads  up  to 
its  principal  gates,  and  conducts  you  through  a 
leafy  avenue  to  the  old  front  porch  of  the 
church  cathedral.  There  is  another  entrance 
to  the  east  of  this,  but  that  is  appropriated  to 
the  private  carriages  and  the  more  exclusive 
society.  Besides  these  gate  entrances,  there  is 
also  the  more  modest  wicket  opening  belonging 
to  the  clergyman’s  house  and  the  parish  union, 
which  is  immediately  opposite  to  it,  so  that  the 
aged  inmates  look  forth  from  their  windows 
across  the  road  to  their  last  resting  place.  There 
is  the  body  of  an  old  man  belonging  to  *‘  the 
house”  borne  forth  into  the  churchyard,  just  as 
I  enter  it ;  a  pauper,  with  a  skull-cap  on,  sup- 

fiorts  the  coffin  at  one  end,  an  aged,  sour- 
ooking  pensioner  at  the  other.  They  have  not 
even  a  pretence  at  mourning  about  their  per¬ 
sons,  ana  trail  along  with  heavy  fret,  as  if  this, 
too,  were  hired  service.  A  few  inquisitive  boys, 
and  one  girl  with  a  big  baby  in  her  arms, 
make  up  the  rear  of  "  followers.” 

To  go  on,  however,  with  my  description  of 
the  church.  The  river  runs  behind  it  on  the 
south,  or  rather  the  coflfluence  of  the  rivers, 
for  there  is  a  river  to  the  east  and  another  to 
the  west  of  the  old  building ;  and  so  spreading 
their  arms  lovingly  around  it,  the  sweet  waters 
here  mingle;  and  then  enlarging  themselves, 
flow  on  in  broad,  fair  harmony,  till,  a  mile  or 
two  distant,  they  form  into  a  large,  wide  basin 
— a  sort  of  natural  harbour  to  the  sea,  which 
is  only  distant  from  the  church  by  the  space 
of  two  miles.  Many  curious  tombstones  art 
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thrra  in  that  churohyanl,  one  bearing  date 
1041— 4k  curioua,  larjce,  old-faahioiicd  atone, 
lookinft  very  muoli  like  an  invetied  iron  cheat, 
tlie  inaoriptioD  on  which  you  nwiit  here  allow 
me  to  trauacrihe  for  yon.  It  atatea,  on  the 
aide  of  the  toab, 

“  We  were  not  alayne  bvt  rayad : 

Bayad  not  to  Lifb, 

But  to  be  bTTied  twice, 

By  men  of  atrifc. 

Wluat  reat  conld  th'  living  have 
When  dead  hail  none  ? 

Agree  amongat  yov — 

Here  we  ton  are  one. — “  Has.  Bogebs.” 

Which,  M  a  little  child  obaerved  to  me,  looked 
very  mucli  like — “  we  teu  are  one  hen  !”  But 
what  the  real  meaning  of  the  myatery  ia,  we 
leave  you,  dear  reader,  to  aolve.  A  little  fur¬ 
ther  acroaa  the  road  ia  a  quaint  old  atone, 
bearing  upon  it  the  device  of  a  child’s  head ; 
which  device  gives  you  tlie  painful  impression 
that  the  child  must  have  died  of  starvation, 
till  you  are  astonished  to  read  beueatli,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines : — 

“  E.  N. 

“  At  the  Ester  end  of  this  ft-oe-etone  here  doeth 
ly  the  Letle  Bone  of  Walter  Hpurror  that  tins  Iloy 
that  was  his  Friends  only  Joy.  He  was  Drouniil 
at  Helhams  Bridg.  the  2nth  of  August  1691.” 

And  again,  a  little  further  on,  we  find  recorded 
the  following  quaint  lines ; — 

“  Live  well — die  never: 

Die  well— live  for  ever.” 

1  do  not  think,  however,  we  altould  neglect  to 
give  you  James  Welshman’s  testimony,  which 
is  as  follows 

James  Welshman  departed  this  T.lfe  June  21at, 
171A  Who  live<l  to  be  a  Joyful  Father  of  Seven 
Eons  and  Four  Daughters  by  Ida  Wife  Elizabctfa. 
The  better  part  of  me  is  gone— 

Hy  sun  ia  set,  my  turtle  Sown.” 

Or  the  following  lines,  which  strike  one  as 
even  quainter  still : — 

**  Hark,  hark.  I  bears  a  voice. 

The  Lord  mode  sweet  b^^  fur  Iris  one  choice. 
And  when  His  will  and  pleasure  is 
There  bodies  be  tnrns  to  dust, 

There  souls  to  raise  with  Clirtst  on  high.” 

I’erhips,  however,  one  of  the  most  touclung 
•pitapiia  is  that  inscribed  on  a  plain  slab- atone 
ia  the  aide-aisle  near  tim  &at.  It  says 
only;— 

“  Sally  Williams 
Died  of  grief 
DOT, 
aged  7».” 

Bat  what  a  life-history  may  be  contained  in 
those  words?  Tread  reverently  on  your  foot 
{)aBset  over  them,  and,  u  you  would  in  the 


presence  of  a  great  grief,  think  with  solema 
tcudrrness  of  her  whose  lump  vent  out  amidst 
the  gathering  shadows. 

But  we  cone  ont  again  into  the  street,  sad 
churchyard.  It  has  a  strange  charm  for  ns  at 
we  sit  there  ou  one  of  the  old,  low  slab-tomh- 
stones,  of  wliich  there  are  to  many,  and  listen 
to  the  river  as  it  flows  past  us  with  its  voice 
of  song.  And  the  little  children  come  trooping 
in  amid  the  graves,  fur  it  is  now  tlieir  play- 
hour,  and  the  mid-day  is  over  every  thing,  till 
the  very  sliadows  are  shy  of  showing  tliem- 
selves,  and  the  sunlight  dances  and  sparklet 
over  new  white  stones  and  fresh.  »ell-expresttd 
sentiments  upon  them.  Just  facing  me  it  the 
grave  of  my  dear  old  nurse  —  whose  kind, 
cheery  voice  and  motherly  goodiwss  were  known 
in  fatniliar  gladness  through  all  our  hoasehuld. 
Uear,  kind  nurse,  with  her  large  warm  lieart, 
her  blunt  sincerity,  her  generous  sympathies— 
how  she  rises  again  before  me  in  all  her  bust¬ 
ling  kind  ways,  in  all  her  active,  striving, 
loving-aud-being-lovrd  qualiliei— nurse,  who 
doctored,  and  scolded,  aud  petted,  and  lectured, 
and  lavished  gilts,  and  preached  prudence,  and 
gave  faithful  service  in  hearl-singlpoees  to  all 
of  us.  We  shall  never  find  the  like  of  her 
again.  The  cold  words  ou  the  cold  stone  can. 
Bot  testify  of  her  worth  ^  the  cold  language 
(xiuDut  utter  it.  We  only  feel  that  her  place  is 
vacant  fur  us  on  the  earth,  and  that  there  will 
be  one  dear  face  tlie  mure  wlien  we  enter  oui 
heaven.  I  have  come  bore  to-day  to  plant 
flowers  around  bej-  grave,  and  am  wuadering 
whether  those  sheep,  now  browsing  a  liUls 
space  from  me,  will  destroy  my  dear  mignio- 
nette  and  pole-blue  colvulvuliiacs.  when  the 
vicarage-gate  is  flung  open,  and  out  issue  a 
merry  party  of  children.  Girls,  all  of  them  with 
leaghing;  briglit  eves,  and  clear  open  brows,  and 
young  rmging  voices.  I  am  glad  there  are  no 
rude  boys  amongst  them  to  distract  me  in  my 
occupation.  These  kindly  yonng  hearts  are  only 
too  happy  to  assist.  They  bring  the  trowel— 
the  water — tlie  seed—  they  fill  in  the  soil. 
There— we  will  leave  it  now  aiiderthe  heaaiiof 
the  sweet  glad  sunshine,  to  spring  up  aid  fruc¬ 
tify,  and  adorn  the  grave  of  our  dear,  good,  faith¬ 
ful  old  servant.  But  it  ia  growing  shadowy  ia 
the  churchyard.  I  have  lingered  so  long  within 
it,  wandering  about  like  a  ghoat  amidst  the 
tombstones,  that  I  liave  hardly  noticed  the  red 
evening  light  stealing  in  over  everything,  and 
the  sh^ow  from  the  mat  elmreh-tower  falling 
•very  moment  more  bhutk  and  lolenin  across  my 
feet. 

Bnt  something  now  arousrt  ray  athmtion ;  it 
it  the  rustle  of  silken  dresaee,  and  the  entrance 
of  a  gay  party  through  the  principal  gates.  1 
watoh  them  from  my  retreat,  on  the  low,  mss- 
grown  grave-mound  it  the  hack  ground,  and 
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tee  them  come  sweeping  up  through  the  leafy 
avenue  of  trees,  tliat  conducts  them  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Gothic  entraoce,  to  have  “a  look  at 
the  church,”  at  they  phrase  it.  They  have 
with  them  some  gay  cavaliera;  and  one,  the 
beauty  and  wit  of  the  party,  is  walking  proudly 
a  little  in  advance,  her  head  slightly  thrown 
back — her  bonaet  in  all  the  oufri  fashion  of  the 
day,  hanging  quite  upon  her  shoulders,  and  her 
silk  gown  sweeping  like  a  train  the  dust  behind 
her.  She  it  in  high  spirits,  and  taps  her  com¬ 
panion  playfully  on  the  shoulder,  in  affected 
reproof  at  something  he  is  saying  to  hor. 
Strangely  ont  of  tune  do  they  seem  to  me  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  chormiyard — with  the 
“  hallowed  ^oiwd,”  over  which  the)’  tocareletsly 
pass,  and  in  whose  dust  they  shall  some  day 
themselves  most  assuredly  tl^.  My  eye  rests 
upon  and  fblluws  them  in  a  sort  of  digressed 
fascination,  until  at  length  I  creep  away  into 
the  deeper  shadows  of  the  churchyard,  and  hide 
them  from  myself. 

Deeper  and  deeper  steals  the  twilight  over  the 
ground  before  me;  the  river  has  donned  her 
grey  rob^  and  the  church  is  wrapped  in  the 
neutral  tinti  of  evening.  A  wliite  mist  is  rbiiig 
slowly  nparardi  from  the  meadowe— the  air 
grows  keen  and  cold — vagne  and  indistinct  the 
white  tombstuaes  show  thenualves  through  the 
thick  air  like  enafused  visions — the  little  chil¬ 
dren  have  all  gone  home  to  their  firesides,  and 
to  sleep ;  the  very  sheep  have  disappeared  some¬ 
where.  I  am  alone  in  the  churchyard,  if  in¬ 
deed  I  can  be  alone  with  the  countless  dust 
of  so  many  hundreds  reposing  near  me.  I 
linger  yet  awhile,  thinking,  I  trust,  of  the  time 
when  1,  too,  must  pay  this  last  debt  to  nature — 
of  the  “  to  come,”  now  so  vague  and  indistinct, 
which  win  then  be,  we  trust,  such  perfect  hap¬ 
piness,  while  this  now  present  life  will  show 
itself  but  as  a  battle-field,  in  which  we  fought, 
now  feebly,  now  stoutly,  but  always  amid 
ahadoivs  ami  thick  darkness.  This  life,  then, 
wrill  be  our  dreamland — Heaven  our  awakening. 
What,  if  all  the  events  of  life  should  prove 
themselves  but  shadowy  visions,  gone  through 
in  a  troabled  sleep  P 

But  I  must  stay  here  no  longer ;  so,  witli 
hnshed  step  and  stilled  heart,  I  walk  very 
quietly  through  the  raist-wrappml  churchyard  ; 
and  here,  amidst  gleams  on  the  pavement  from 
the  firelight  within  happy  honsehulds — amidst 
the  evening  stir,  where  the  shops  are  shutting, 
and  a  few  late  labourers  are  still  dropping  in 
from  their  work,  I  ouicken  my  steps  to  reach  my 
own  honsc ;  and  all  my  reverie  m  the  church¬ 
yard  dissolves  itself  into  one  of  those  dreamy 
pictures  of  the  imagination,  which  we  lock  up 
in  tome  secret  cell  of  the  heart,  that  we  may 
draw  them  forth  again  the  more  securely  at  our 
own  pleasure. 


THE  LORD  OF  BURLEIGH. 

Veut  few  of  our  fair  readers,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded,  are  unacquainted  with  Tennyson’s  poem 
with  the  above  title,  that  the  Queen  once  wept 
at  it,  and  that  it  is  “  founded  on  fact.”  The 
fact  itself,  however,  is  not  so  familiarly  known. 
Hazlitt  thus  narrates  it ; — I  am  no  teller  of 
stories ;  but  here  is  one  belonging  to  Bnrleigh- 
House,  of  which  I  happen  to  know  some  of  the 
particulars.  The  late  Earl  of  Exeter  had  been 
divorced  from  his  first  wife,  a  woman  of  fashion, 
and  of  somewhat  mere  gaiety  of  manners  than 
'  lords  who  love  their  ladies  ’  like.  He  deter- 
roieed  to  seek  out  a  second  wife  in  a  humbler 
sphere  of  life,  and  that  it  should  be  one  who, 
having  no  knowledge  of  bit  tank,  should  love  him 
fur  himself  alone.  For  this  purpose  he  went,  and 
settled  incognito  funder  the  name  of  Mr.  Jones) 
at  Uodaet,  an  oWnre  village  in  Shropshire. 
He  made  overtures  to  one  or  two  damsels  in 
the  neigbourhood,  bnt  they  were  too  knowing 
to  be  tsken  in  by  himi-  His  manners  were  not 
boorish,  mode  of  life  was  retired,  it  was  odd 
liow  be  got  hit  livelihood,  eed  at  last  he  began 
to  be  taken  for  a  highwayman.  In  this  dilemma 
be  turned  to  Miss  Hoggins,  the  sUeet  daughter 
of  a  small  farmer  at  whoee  home  he  hed  lodged. 
Mitt  Hoggins,  it  would  teem,  hid  not  been  used 
to  romp  with  the  clowns ;  tliere  was  something 
in  the  manners  of  their  qniet,  bnt  eccentric 
guei^  that  she  liked.  Ae  he  fuond  that  lie  had 
inspired  hor  with  thet  kind  of  rrgnrd  which  he 
wished  for,  he  made  hononreble  proposals  to 
her,  and  at  the  end  of  some  montM  they  were 
married  wilbont  hii  letting  her  kaow  who  he 
was.  lliey  set  off  in  a  port  ehnite  from  her 
father’s  house;  and  travelM  aerate  the  country. 
In  this  manner  they  arrived  at  Stamford,  and 
pasted  through  the  town  withont  rtopping  till 
they  cams  to  the  entranee  to  Bivleigh-park, 
which  i»  on  the  ontiide  of  it.  The  gates  flew 
open,  the  cheiee  entered,  and  they  drove  down 
the  long  avenne  of  trees  that  leads  up  to  the 
front  of  this  fine  old  mansion.  As  they  drew 
nearer  to  it,  and  she  seemed  a  little  surprised 
where  they  were  going,  he  said,  ‘  Well,  my  dear, 
this  is  Burleigh-House ;  it  is  the  home  I  have 
promised  to  bring  you  to,  and  yon  are  the  Coun- 
tese  of  Exeter!’ — It  is  said  that  the  shock  of  this 
discovery  was  too  mnch  fur  this  young  creature, 
and  that  she  never  recovered  it.” 


IxaxtoLUTioN.  — In  matters  of  great  concern, 
and  which  must  be  done,  there  is  no  surer  argu¬ 
ment  of  a  weak  mind  than  irresolution  ;  to  be 
undetermined  where  the  cate  is  so  plain,  and  the 
necessity  so  urgent  To  be  always  intending  to 
lire  a  new  life,  but  never  to  find  time  to  set  about 
it ;  this  is  as  if  a  man  thouid  put  off  eating,  and 
drinking,  and  slteping  from  one  day  and  night  to 
another,  till  he  Is  starved  and  dertroyed.— 
Tiilotion. 


MARRIAGE  IN  THE  EAST- 

Mrs.  Poole,  the  “  Englishwoman  in 
Eygpt,”  gives  us  the  following  picture  of 
women  and  marriage  in  that  “  old  historic 
land.” 

After  a  residence  of  nearly  three  years  in 
an  Eastern  country,  in  the  habit  of  frequent 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  ladies  of 
the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  its  popula¬ 
tion,  you  will  probably  think  me  able  to 
convey  some  general  ideas  of  their  moral  and 
social  state.  To  do  this,  I  find  to  be  a  task 
of  extreme  difficulty ;  thongh  my  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  observation  have  been  such  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  few  Englbhwomen  have  enjoyed.  In 


in  wDicn  females  are  here  placed,  i  nave  en¬ 
deavoured  to  divest  myself  of  prejudice ;  but 
altogether  to  lose  sight  of  our  English  stand¬ 
ards  of  ijropriety  has  been  impossible ;  and 
as  every  state  of  society  in  the  world  has  its 
defects,  to  avoid  comparisons  would  be  un¬ 
natural 

One  thing  that  puzzles  me  among  many 
others  is  this :  that  the  main  principle  of  the 
constitution  of  society  prevailing  now  among 
all  the  Muslim  nations,  and  even  among  the 
Eastern  Christians,  seems  almost  to  receive  a 
sanction  from  the  practice  of  most  of  those 
persons  whom  from  our  childhood  we  have 
learned  to  regard  with  the  greatest  rever¬ 
ence. 

In  the  mention  of  the  veil,  we  trace  the 
Hareem  system  to  the  time  of  Abraham; 
but  to  what  period  its  origin  is  to  be  referred 
is,  1  believe,  doubtful  In  Abraham’s  time 
it  seems  to  have  been  similiar  to  the  system 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  the 
Arabs  of  the  Desert,  and  to  have  been  much 
less  strict  than  that  which  commonly  obtuns 
among  the  Arabs  and  other  Muslimses  ta- 
blish^  in  fixed  abodes,  in  cities,  houses,  and 
villages.  Rebekah  covered  not  her  face  in 
the  presence  of  Abraham’s  servant,  the 
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"  eldest  servant  of  his  house but  when  she  Eygptian  monuments ;  some  of  which  are 
came  before  the  man  who  was  to  be  her  hus-  !  anterior  to  the  age  of  Abraham ;  on  the 
band,  “  she  took  a  veil,  and  covered  herself.”  contrary,  in  these  representations  of  private 
In  like  manner,  the  women  of  the  Bedawees  life,  we  see  evidences  of  a  state  of  societv  as 
in  general  are  often  careless  of  veiling  the  '  free,  with  respect  to  the  intercourse  of  the 
face  before  secants  and  persons  with  whom  |  sexes,  as  that  which  prevails  in  modem 
they  are  familiar;  and  many  of  them  have  ‘  Europe.  Were  the  ancient  Egyptians  a  more 
no  scruple  in  appearing  unveiled  before  <  moral  people,  with  this  freedom  of  the  wo- 
strangers.  men,  than  tlie  contemporary  nations  among 

It  seems  probable  that  at  the  period  in  :  whom  the  females  were  more  or  less  se* 
which  Abraham  lived  the  llareem  system  !  eluded?  I  am  told  that  the  reverse  appears 
prevailed  only,  and  in  a  lax  manner,  among  '  to  have  been  the  case, 
the  Semitic  nations.  We  find  no  indications  One  important  circumstance  must  be  ever 
of  it  in  the  sculptures  or  paintings  represent-  |  borne  in  mind  in  taking  into  consideration 
ing  scenes  of  domestic  life  upon  the  ancient  '  the  state  of  Eastern  society  with  reference  to 


IXT£BIOR  or  AN 

marriage ;  I  mean  the  great  similarity  which 
exists  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  both  males 
and  females.  In  Europe  preference  depends 
on  many  causes — a  woman  prefers  her  hus¬ 
band  for  the  peculiar  tone  of  his  mind,  his 
religious  opinions,  and  his  moral  code ;  and 
even  his  political  views  often  form  the 
groundwork  of  harmony  or  dissension  ;  while 
his  love  for  learning  and  scientific  pursuits,  . 
or  his  talents  for  fine  arts,  or  his  genius  de-  i 
veloping  itself  in  any  way,  render  him  at¬ 
tractive  to  her,  or  the  contrary.  All  these 
reasons  for  preference,  or  (in  the  absence  of 
them)  motives  for  dislike,  exist  in  Europe, 
bat  hava  no  place  in  the  East.  It  b  true 
there  are  a  few  educated  Eastern  men  among 


EASTEEN  BAZAAR. 

those  who  have  studied  in  Europe ;  but  thc\' 
have  no  idea  of  communicating  their  infor¬ 
mation  to  their  families,  nor  dothev,  with 
!  verj’  few  exceptions,  desire  the  education 
of  their  ladies ;  therefore  the  notions  they 
I  have  acquired  abroad  are  perhaps  never  db- 
'  cussed.  It  is  my  idea,  that  if  an  Eastern 
husband  be  found  by  his  bride  young, good- 
looking,  and  good  matured,  she  b  peifectly 
satisfied,  for  she  knows  that  her  parents  or 
protectors  could  not  offer  her  a  companion 
whose  religious  opinions  and  general  views 
did  not  entirely  coincide  with  her  own. 

It  is  pleasant  to  feel  sure  that  there  are  in¬ 
stances,  and  that  those  instances  are  not  un¬ 
common,  where  an  Eastern  wife,  when 
E* 
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suitably  mtnied,  giv«s  her  affection  to  her 
husband  with  a  devotion  which  can  hardly 
be  surpassed,  and  receives  from  him  eve:^ 
proof  M  tender  and  honourable  love.  I  could 
rive  several  examples  of  families  thus 
Mppilv  circumstanced  among  our  acquaint¬ 
ance,  but  they  would  too  much  resemble 
each  other. 

Among  the  females  with  whom  (I  am  ac¬ 
quainted,  natives  of  this  city,  is  one  who  has 
been  fbr  more  than  thirty  years  the  wife  of 
one  husband,  her  first  and  only  one;  and 
whose  home  offers  me  much  to  approve  and 
admire.  Her  husband  seems  to  be  possessed 
of  much  generosity,  and  of  many  other  good 
qualities.  His  bouse,  though  he  is  a  person 
of  small  income,  is  a  kind  of  refuge  for  the 
destitute ;  not  onl^  fm  MMuns  of  pear  rela¬ 
tions,  but  also  fm  tailMa  4agB  and  eats; 
which  he  feed%«at  srtlk  Ibe sAes  mAms 
of  his  table,  iMt  wMh  pNw  hnaad  boocht 
expressly  for  them.  One  of  ttMUMSt  amiable 
of  the  traitate  Wa  ertfe’s  rharaetor  la  her  de¬ 
votion  to  Ua  alations.  While  his  motkar 
lived,  she  snaacarded  and  treated  by  ha  a 
her  own  paati  and  according  to  the  anal 
custom  of  da  Bat  (a  custom  which  I  caonot 
too  much  appland,  and  which  is  sufficient  to 
make  me  aeaWok  aauy  farits  in  Kastom 
females)  wa  ahrays  aaiiinftii  by  her  a  the 
mistressaf  thalnuie. 

As  anotfia  hnlanea,  I  wujr  mentkm  « 
Turkish  Jady^^nank.  vfho  aarried  auaw 
years  ageaaeaf  ha  awn  eMarj-men.  hold¬ 
ing  a  disthanhha  aaBtla.  He  bad  ah^ 
ten  white  wane,  erne  hr  name  Ihe  Jaaaibtie 
attendants  af  hla  wMi,  and  naaaraai  Mack 
slaves,  as  iaMoraaearts.  The  chi«f lady, 
an  only  wifi^  baaaaa  Ihe  mother  of  aaaaral 
children,  ffiee^bas  aba  satahted  ha  pdsidty. 
both  in  his  hareem  and  in  hahMhanAaif- 
fection.  Several  of  the  white  slaves  became 
the  concubines  of  their  master ;  but  he  took 
no  second  wife;  and  I  do  not  understand 
that  the  peace  of  hisla^  was  ever  disturbed 
by  jealous  misgivings.  Indeed,  as  an  Eastern 
wi^  she  had  no  right  to  admit  such  feelings, 
being  especially  favoured.  When,  as  in  this 
case,  an  amiable  woman  responds  to  the  af¬ 
fection  of  a  worthy  husband,  their  hareem  is, 
in  her  estimation,  a  paradise,  for  she  has  no 
wish  bevond  the  society  of  her  own  family, 
her  husband,  and  her  children,  and  no  desire 
for  amusement  beyond  occasional  fairy-like 
fHes,  of  which  her  own  home  is  the  scene. 
Do  not  mistake  me  when  I  style  a  man  a 
worthy  kueband  who  possesses  concubines ;  I 
mean  worthy  by  comparison:  and  when  I 
find  some  whose  manners  and  general  bearing 
show  them  to  be,  in  a  moral  sense,  superior  to 
their  fellows,  I  am  induced  to  pity  those 


failings  which  arise  from  education,  and  to 
lament  those  sins  against  which  they  have  no 
law.  Until  enlightened  by  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  no  important  reformation  can  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  hareem  system,  nor  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  morals  of  the  East;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  centuries  may  elapse  before  any 
material  change  can  be  produced ;  so  strong 
are  the  people’s  prejudices,  and  so  firmly 
rooted  are  their  habits  of  seclusion. 

You  may  probably  ask  me  bow  I  can 
know  the  hapmnsss  of  these  and  other  fami¬ 
lies.  I  shounl  therefore  tell  yon  that,  in  this 
country,  people  do  nut  concern  their  domestic 
unhappiness,  but  invariably  freaiy  th^ 
friends  and  acquaintance  with  their  com¬ 
plaints  on  this  subject,  whenever  they  have 
aay,to  maka. 

A  few  days  ago,  in  a  bouse  adjacent  to 
am,  a  woman  was  screaming  from  a  window, 
"O  my  Dsighbears!  OMoMms!  hear  what 
♦iiU  wWkad  nun,  my  husband,  with  whom  1 
have  Uvad  for  years,  and  to  whom  I  have 
bema  children,  says  of  me !”  Then,  in  none 
af  the  muat  delicate  teruM,  the  proceeded  to 
explain  the  charge  kmmf^  against  her  by 
him ;  while  he  contentd  himself  by  inter- 
ropting  her  with  the  infinniiation  that  the 
k&^  should  soon  set  bar  at  liberty. 

In  the  naiddle  and  lower  classes  it  is  not 
unusasl  for  a  man  to  be  hetrotbed  to  a  lUtk 
child  I  teri  it  often  happens  that  the  child, 
an  aaaiag  him,  refuiaa  to  aeeept  him  as  her 
hashaad-  In  sueh  «  caae,  the  man  is  com- 
pahad  hjr  law  either  la  divorce  the  girl,  or  to 
malMaiBhar  for  a  asetain  time,  limited  or 
extsaiad,  arcorffii^  to  circumstances. 
EouMlimcs  such  a  slate  of  things  continues 
§m  aasassd  yaaie;  hut  the  period  depends 
wraoh  wpen  ua  fikposltion  of  the  suitor,  or 
the  humour  of  the  girl.  It  is  a  sort  of  pro¬ 
bation,  during  which  the  proposed  husband 
is  permitted  to  visit  her  in  the  presence  of 
her  parents,  or  guardian.  Her  pleasure  is 
entirely  consulted;  and  sometimes,  being 
wen  ly  jewels,  or  sweetmeats,  according  to 
her  lover's  resources,  she  will  profoas  a 
growing  affection  for  him. 

How  struige  would  you  think  the  lives  af 
the  Arab  women,  especially  of  the  low* 
orders  I  Theatorv’  of  one,  whose  early  biteoty 
is  mnchtlie  same  as  tliat  of  many  girls  in  hv 
sphere  of  life,  will  serve  as  an  illuatration. 
She  loet  her  parents  when  a  child,  aid  was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  a  half-sister,  a  aeit 
of  relation  with  which  the  East  ahouada.  At 
the  age  oftliirteen  she  was  married  ta  m  mao 
aonsiderably  her  senior,  with  whom  she  liyri 
two  years,  but  she  was  so  thoroughly  dis¬ 
contented,  that  at  the  end  of  that  pettod  the 
man  divorced  her  by  her  awn  desire.  Ihns 
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It  Meet!  years  of  she  was  seeking  a 
iseond  husband;  and  being  rather  pretty, 
ind  graceftilly  formed,  she  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  several  men,  bat  receive<l  most 
liTOurably  the  attentions  ofn  remarkably 
plain  boy,  who  had  been  brought  np  by  the 
half-sister  I  have  mentioned.  He  possessed 
1  proad  spirit,  and  an  unconquerably  bad 
temper ;  and  under  all  these  disadvantageous 
circumstances  the  elder  sister  naturally  ob¬ 
jected  to  his  proposal.  When,  however,  the 
iiwrcde’s  term  of  single  life  according  to  the 
Muslim  law  had  expired,  the  elder  girl  was 
called  from  home  for  a  few  days ;  the  devoted 
lover  took  advantage  of  her  absence,  and 
,she  fonndthem  one  on  her  return.  Although, 

IS  many  have  shown  before,  marriage  is  far 
from  being  here  an  indissoluble  tie,  j-et  it 
is  a  very  serious  step ;  and  this  miserable 
child  had  linked  herself  to  wretchedness 
little  understood  in  England.  For  a  short 
time,  things  wore  a  decent  aspect :  the  hus¬ 
band  hired  a  coffee- shop,  and  took  her  homo 
two  piastres  per  day  ;  but  by  degrees  he 
neglected  her;  giving  her  no  means  of 
snpport ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
just  after  the  death  of  their  only  child,  he 
■leserted  her.  She  was  then  abont  seventeen  I 
years  of  age,  a  year  ago. 

A  young  man  who  had  for  some  months 
regaMcd  her  with  admiration,  and  to  wliom 
«he  had  given  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
her  unveiled,  came  boldly  forwanl  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  her :  asserting  that  he  could  induce 
her  husband  (if  he  could  flml  him)  to  divorce 
her,  by  paying  him  a  sum  of  money.  She 
lid  not  receive  hisproposalwith  indifferertce ; 
but  did  not  absolutely  consent  to  the  plan  of  j 
bribing  her  husband.  Her  lover  enilea-  I 
voured  to  secure  her  affection  bv  making  ] 
her  presents  from  time  to  time ;  alf  of  which  ; 
she  condescendingly  received ;  and  matters  j 
went  on  thus  for  a  month,  at  tlie  end  of 
which,  most  une.xpecteilly,  the  husband  re¬ 
turned.  Scarcely  had  he  passed  a  niglit  in 
his  house,  when  some  kind  friend  informed 
him  that  he  was  not  tlie  happiest  of  men  ;  j 
and  directed  his  attention  to  his  wife's  ad¬ 
mirer.  Fickle  as  you  must  acknowledge  her 
character,  or  rather  her  conduct,  to  have  been, 
there  was  a  pulse  in  her  heart  which  beirt  yet 
true  to  her  busbsnd ;  and  never,  but  under 
circumstances  of  heartless  desertion,  would 
she  for  a  moment  have  entertained  a  pre¬ 
ference  for  his  good-looking  rival.  Now  he 
had  returned,  and  although  I  never  heard 
that  he  gave  any  explanation  of  his  conduct, 
he  was  with  her,  and  that  was  enough :  she 
loved  him  better  than  all  the  world  beside. 
For  some  weeks  he  persecntcil  her  most  un¬ 


mercifully,  and  in  vain  dhe  protested  that 
she  preferred  him  before  all  others ;  he  and 
his  family  reviled  her  almost  incessantly, 
until,  one  day-,  she  ventured  to  reply  with 
some  warmth  to  his  invectives ;  he  beat  her 
so  cruelly  that  she  rushed  from  her  house, 
and  sought  refuge  with  us. 

I  thought  then  the  ruffian  had  gone 
too  far  for  forgiveness :  not  at  all.  On  the 
following  day  she  returned  to  him,  only  re¬ 
quiring  from  him  a  promise  tliat  he  would 
not  repeat  his  violence.  This  devotion  on 
her  part  met  with  no  response,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  a  course  of  torturing  ill-treatment 
until  in  the  hurry  of  passion  he  exclaimed, 
“You  arc  divorced.’’  It  was  the  third  time 
he  had  done  so ,  and  the  law  of  triple  divorce 
is  one  of  the  strictest  in  tlie  Muslim  code. 
The  girl  by  law  was  free.  Had  it  been  the 
first  or  the  second  time,  no  one  could  have 
obliged  her  to  return ;  but  now  to  become 
again  his  wife  would  he  to  renounce  her  re¬ 
ligion,  and  to  bring  upon  her  head  the  deepest 
disgrace.  That  was  a  lime  of  penitence  for 
her  cruel  persecutor,  and  he  severely  regretted 
that  he  had  placed  it  in  the  power  of  hit 
young  wife  to  marry  his  hated  rival.  The 
latter  naturally  came  forward,  believing  that 
all  circumstances  now  at  least  favoured  hie 
hopes;  but  her  constancy  triumphed.  She 
saw  her  husband,  and  saw  his  sorrow,  and 
renouncing  every  consideration  but  his  happi¬ 
ness,  she  braved  the  torrent  of  abuse  which 
poured  forth  upon  her  from  every  quarter ; 
the  anatlienias  of  her  sister,  the  reproaches  of 
her  acquaintance,  and,  as  on  her  bridal  dav, 
gave  her  whole  heart  to  her  husband.  Ae 
was  softened:  she  had  proved  to  him  that  he 
had  no  rival  in  her  affections,  and  proved  it 
liy  sacrifices  even  he  could  not  gainsay :  and 
he  has  become  a  better  hnsband,  and  it  is 
hoped  abetter  man.  He  takes  her  home, 
as  at  first,  two  pia-stres  per  day ;  he  attends  to 
bis  business,  and  evinces  something  like  kind¬ 
ness  and  consideration. 

How  strange  (to  our  English  ideas)  would 
have  been  her  condition  had  she  married  her 
admirer !  Her  jealous  persecutor  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  haunted  her  footsteps,  and 
perhaps  have  threatened  her  life ;  for  ne  seta 
a  selfish  value  on  the  poor  girl,  which,  in  itself 
has  forged  her  fetters.  And  how  much  more 
strange  is  it  to  know  that  it  is  a  common 
thing  for  a  woman  to  marry  a  third — a  fourth 
— I  do  not  like  to  say  how  many  husbands, 
while  she  might  meet  every  day  men  to  whom 
she  had  been  attached  by  the  same  tie  1  There 
is  one  thing  alone  which  can  revise  snch  a 
state  of  things — one  holy  influence — it  is, 
and  must  be,  Christianity. 
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Likx  all  the  streets  of  Versailles,  the  Rue  des 
Besenroirs  is  deserted  and  silent  at  an  earl> 
hour.  As  soon  as  the  shades  of  evening  begin 
to  deseend,  doors  are  elosed,  curtains  drawn, 
and  in  this  broad  street,  designed  for  the  drives 
and  hunting  expeditions  of  the  court  of  the 
great  king,  one  perceives  only  a  few  tardy  foot- 
passengers,  hastily  returning  to  their  lodgings. 

One  of  the  latter  had  just  reached  a  low  cot¬ 
tage  situated  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the 
street.  He  opened  it  himself  by  means  of  a 
little  key,  and  a  feeble  light  soon  ap|ie.-ired 
within,  which,  kindled  in  the  basement,  tra¬ 
versed  the  interior  for  some  time,  as  if  for  the 
last  inspection  for  the  night. 

M'hoever  could  have  followed  it  might  have 
seen  first  a  parlour  furnished  with  that  attempt 
at  luxury  which  indicates  a  sacnfice  made  to 
the  exigencies  of  one's  position  ;  then  a  study, 
whose  desk  with  shining  and  spotless  surface 
proved  its  habitual  inutility ;  finally,  a  narrow 
stairway  led  to  a  sleeping-chamber,  where  the 
light  stopped.  Here  the  economical  elegance 
of  the  basement  had  given  place  to  visible  po¬ 
verty.  The  bed,  low  and  curtainless,  was  covered 
with  faded  cotton  ■,  a  few  straw  chairs,  a  table, 
and  an  old-fashioned  secretary  completed  the 
furniture,  whose  insufliciency,  contrasted  with 
the  luxury  of  the  parlour,  proved  the  hard  ne¬ 
cessity  imposed  on  all  beginners  in  a  profession 
of  retrenching  on  comforts  what  they  expend 
on  superfluities. 

Such  was,  in  fact,  the  position  of  Auguste 
Fournier,  then  lodger  in  the  cottage  of  the  Rue 
des  Reservoirs.  Admitted  to  the  practice  of 
medicine  alter  studies  which  had  absorbed  the 
nriucipal  part  of  the  inheritance  left  him  by  his 
father,  he  had  employed  the  rest  in  establishiug 
himself  comfortably  enough  not  to  repel  confi¬ 
dence.  Condemn^  to  an  apparent  ease,  which 
masked  cruel  privations,  he  was  awaiting  suc¬ 
cess  under  the  guise  of  prosperity. 

But  during  the  year  in  which  he  had  inha¬ 
bited  VersaiUes,  with  his  eyes  fixed  like  those 
of  sister  Anne  on  the  horizon,  he  had  seen,  like 
her,  but  the  dust  of  the  present  and  the  peon 
hopes  of  the  future.  His  resources  were  being 
exhausted  without  bringing  him  the  patients 
always  dreamed  of  and  always  invisible. 

Meanwhile,  the  necessity  of  success  became 
each  month  more  pressing.  The  young  phy¬ 
sician,  goaded  by  anxiety,  had  sought  around 
him  patronage,  and  had  found  only  praise. 
People  talked  of  his  education,  his  zeal,  his 
scmpnlous  delicacy ;  but  they  stopped  there : 
to  render  him  justice  exempted  them  from 
rendering  him  service.  As  a  last  resort,  he 
had  solicited,  with  much  perseverauce  and 
effort,  the  employment  of  physician  to  a 


hospital  founded  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
legacy  of  a  benevolent  man ;  unfortunately, 
those  who  might  have  supported  his  claims  did 
not  care  to  n.se  their  influence ;  some  promises 
had  been  made  him,  some  hopes  held  out: 
then  each  returned  to  his  own  affairs,  and  the 
young  physician  had  just  learned  that  a  fellow- 
student  of  less  merit,  but  with  mure  efficient 
friends,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

This  last  disappointmeut  redoubled  the  sad¬ 
ness  which  had  for  some  time  past  overslu- 
duwed  his  mind.  After  having  cast  a  dis¬ 
couraged  glance  over  the  barrenness  of  his 
sleeping-room,  and  busied  himself  with  those 
domestic  arrangements  habitually  spared  to 
students,  he  approached  one  of  the  windows, 
aiK^  leaned  his  forehead  pensively  against  the 
moist  pane. 

In  this  direction  lay  a  common  court,  upon 
which  opened  the  cottage  of  the  young  doctor, 
and  an  old  ruined  mansion  inhabit!^  by  a 
retired  door-keeper  named  M.  Durct.  The 
latter,  known  thronghont  the  neighbourhood 
for  his  avarice,  was  the  proprietor  of  the  two 
houses,  as  well  as  a  deserted  garden  separated 
from  the  court  by  a  worm-eaten,  wooden  fence. 
A  poor  girl,  whose  godfather  he  was,  and  wboia 
he  had  adopted  when  a  child,  kept  his  house. 
He  thus  secured  for  himself,  under  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  benevolent  protection,  a  sort  of  do¬ 
mestic  without  wages,  who  gratefully  shared 
his  voluntary  poverty. 

Rose  had  neither  become  stupid  nor  hard¬ 
ened  in  this  rude  condition ;  far  from  this,  her 
soul,  repulsed  by  the  real  which  wounded  it, 
had,  so  to  speak,  taken  flight  towards  the  lofly 
regions  of  the  ideal.  Always  alone,  she  had 
peopled  the  solitude  by  reflection ;  ignorant, 
and  with  no  means  of  learning,  she  had  re¬ 
signed  herself  to  repeated  perusals  of  the  few 
books  which  chance  had  placed  in  her  hands, 
and  from  which  she  had  extracted  the  honqr 
and  the  perfume. 

Meanwhile,  since  the  arrival  of  Augnstc 
Fournier,  the  circle  of  her  reading  had  been 
somewhat  enlarged.  The  young  man  had  lent 
her  some  classics  which  had  strayed  into  bis 
medical  library,  and  these  loans  had  become 
the  occasions  of  neighbourly  intercourse,  re¬ 
stricted,  however,  to  very  brief  conversations. 

Fur  many  years  past,  the  personal  anxieties 
of  the  doctor  had  prevented  him  from  thinking 
of  Rose,  when  he  ^rceived  her  hastily  crossing 
the  court  and  directing  her  steps  towards  his 
cottage.  On  reaching  the  little  back  gate,  she 
raised  her  head,  recognised  M.  Fournier  at  his 
window,  made  a  sign  to  him,  and  pronounced 
some  words  which  he  did  not  hear. 

The  young  physician  hastened  to  descend  and 
open  the  door  to  her. 
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Rote,  whose  wan  and  weary  look  seemed  to 
contradict  her  name,  was  even  paler  than  usual, 
and  the  poverty  of  her  garments  was  rendered 
more  apparent  by  a  disorder  which  struck  the 
young  physician. 

“  \Vnat  w  the  matter?"  asked  he. 

She  appeared  agitated  and  embarrassed,  and 
replied — 

“  Pardon  me.  I  come  to  ask  of  you  a  ser¬ 
vice,  a  great  service.” 

“  Speak,”  said  M.  Fournier ;  “  how  can  I 
be  useful  to  you?” 

“Not  to  me,  but  to  my  godfather.  For  a 
week  past  he  has  been  sulfering  and  becoming 
more  feeble.  Tliis  morning  he  was  able  to 
rise,  but  this  evening,  on  going  to  bed,  lie 
fainted.” 

“  I  will  come  and  see  him,”  interrupted  the 
young  doctor,  stepping  forward. 

Rose  detained  him  by  a  g^ture. 

“  Excuse  me,”  said  she,  stammering,  “  but 
my  godfather  has  always  refused  to  call  a  phy¬ 
sician.” 

“  I  will  present  myself  as  a  neighbour.” 

“And  under  what  pretext ?  Y'ou  might,  for 
example,  ask  the  price  of  the  stable  and  the 
little  carriage-house;  both  will  become  neces¬ 
sary  when  you  keep  a  cabriolet." 

A  sentiment  of  bitterness  crossed  the  heart 
of  the  young  man.  Formerly,  in  the  early 
(lays  of  his  illusions,  he  had,  indeed,  cherished 
this  hope. 

“  So  be  it,”  said  he,  in  a  brief  tone.  And, 
closing  the  door  of  the  cottage,  he  followed 
the  young  girl  to  the  ruin  inhabit!  d  by  Pirc 
Uuret. 

His  conductress  begged  him  to  wait  a  few 
inomeuts  at  the  door,  and  to  euter  only  after 
Iter,  that  her  godfather  might  suspect  nothing. 

He  therefore  paused  on  the  threshold,  heard 
the  sick  man  ask  Rose  if  the  garden-gate  was 
fastened,  if  she  had  extinguished  the  fire,  if  the 
bueket  was  taken  from  the  well;  to  which 
(lueries  the  young  girl  replied  in  a  manner  to 
quiet  his  miserly  anxiety.  Meanwhile  his  dry 
,md  husky  voice  had  struck  the  physician.  He 
decided  to  enter  noisily,  like  a  visitor  who 
wishes  to  announce  himself ;  but  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  arrested  by  the  darkness. 

The  only  room  which  formed  the  lodgings  of 
the  old  door-keeper,  and  in  which  he  was  then 
in  bed,  had  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  street- 
lamp,  whose  distant  gleam  transformed  the 
night  of  the  ruin  into  visible  darkness,  to 
which  the  eye  needed  to  become  accustomed. 
That  of  the  sick  man  immediately  recognised 
his  young  tenant.  He  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow. 

"The  doctor!"  exclaimed  he,  with  effort; 
“  I  hope  he  does  not  come  here  for  me  I  I  did 
not  send  for  him ;  I  am  very  well  1" 


“  I  come  not  as  a  physician,  bnt  as  a  tenant,” 
replied  M.  Fonrnier,  groping  towards  the  bed. 

“  A  tenant  1  ”  repeated  the  old  door-keeper ; 
“  yonr  term  has  then  expired  ?  I  did  not  know 
it.  Then  yon  bring  money  ?  Light  a  candle, 
Rose,  qnick  I” 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  the  yonng  doctor,  who 
had  at  last  reached  the  bedside  of  Pere  Dnret ; 
“  my  term  has  scarcely  commenced,  and  I  only 
come  to  know  whether  yon  can,  if  I  need  it, 
fiud  a  place  for  a  horse  and  carriage.” 

“  Ah !  yon  wish  to  inquire  respecting  the 
stables,”  resumed  the  old  man ;  “  it.  is  well. 
Sit  down,  neighbour!  we  have  no  need  of  a 
candle.  Rose ;  the  lantern  is  sufficient ;  we  can 
converse  better  without  a  light.  Only  give  me 
my  tea.” 

The  young  girl  brought  him  a  large  cap,  the 
contents  of  which  he  swallowed  with  the 
breathless  eagerness  of  fever. 

The  physician  asked  what  he  was  drinking. 

“  My  usual  remedy,  doctor,”  replied  the  in¬ 
valid  ;  “  a  tea  made  *of  sorrel.  It  is  more 
healthy  than  all  your  drugs,  and  costs  only  the 
trouble  of  gathenng.the  herb.” 

“  And  you  drink  it  cold?” 

“  That  I  may  not  have  to  keep  a  fire ;  fire  is 
oppressive  to  me ;  then,  wood  is  so  dear.  When 
one  has  to  make  both  ends  meet,  one  must 
know  how  to  economise.  I  wilt  not  do  like 
that  rascal  Martois,  by  whom  I  lost  so  mucli.” 

Martois  was  a  debtor  of  the  old  door-keeper, 
who  had  once  failed.  Pire  Diiret  had  been 
entirely  reimbursed;  but  he  did  not  the  less 
repeat  thenceforth  that  Martois  had  rained 
him ;  this  was  for  him  an  inexhaustible  theme, 
like  the  small-pox  to  ugly  old  women,  and  the 
Revolution  to  moneyless  uobles. 

M.  Fournier  appeared  to  coincide  in  the 
opinion  of  the  invalid,  and  approached  him 
nearer.  His  eyes,  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
obscurity,  began  to  distinguish  the  countenance 
of  the  old  man.  which  wore  the  hue  of  fever. 
A;  he  continued  to  speak  to  him,  he  took  one 
of  his  burning  hands,  listened  to  his  irregular 
respiration,  and  acquired  the  conviction  that 
his  condition  was  more  dangerous  than  he  had 
at  first  supposed.  He  wished  to  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Pire  Duret  to  it,  in  order  to  sugpst 
some  remedies;  bnt  the  latter  was  enng^  in 
the  detail  of  the  advantages  of  his  stables,  and 
seemed  interested  in  nothing  else. 

Meanwhile,  his  voice,  which  had  become 
more  and  more  broken,  suddenly  stopped.  The 
young  physician  hastily  bent  over  him,  and 
called  to  the  yonng  girl  to  bring  a  . 
While  she  hastened  to  kindle  it.  he  raised  ibo 
head  of  the  old  man,  who  had  only  fainted, 
made  him  inhale  the  perfume  of  salts,  which  he 
always  carried  with  him,  and  soon  perceived  he 
was  about  to  recover  his  senses. 
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At  this  moment  Ruse  came  towards  bim. 
Peie  Duret,  who  Imd  opened  his  eyes,  stretched 
out  his  hand,  tried  to  speak,  and  could  only 
ntter  inarticulate  sounds ;  but  as  the  young  girl 
approached  witlk  the  hope  of  comprehending 
him,  he  made  a  desperate  effort,  raised  his  head, 
and  blew  out  the  candle  which  she  held. 

Meanwhile,  the  physician  had  seen  enough  to 
satisfy  him  that  prompt  assistance  was  indis- 
pensMle.  He  took  leare  of  the  old  door¬ 
keeper,  recommending  repose,  and  promising 
to  call  again.  Ruse  followed  him  to  the  door. 

“Well?”  asked  she  anxiously. 

“  His  symptoms  are  serious,”  said  Pournicr ; 
“I  will  write  a  prescription,  which  must  be 
strictly  followed.” 

“Does  he  need  medicine P”  observed  the 
young  mrl,  uneasily. 

“  A  uttle ;  it  will  be  sntficient  to  present  my 
note ;  the  apothecary  will  give  it  to  you.” 

Rose  seemed  embarrassM;  the  young  man 
divined  the  cause. 

“  Do  not  be  uneasy  about  the  price,”  con¬ 
tinued  he ;  “  alt  will  be  furnished  in  my  name, 
and  I  will  settle  tlie  matter  afterwards  with 
Pire  Duret.” 

”  Thank  you,  sir,”  said  the  young  girl,  her 
eyes  beaming  with  CTatitude ;  ”  but  my  god¬ 
father  will  understand  that  this  medicine  must 
one  day  be  paid  for,  and  I  fear  he  wUI  refuse  it. 
If  the  doctor  will  allow  me  to  say  that  it  has 
been  fhrnished  by  liim  gratuitously,  I  will  find 
a  way  to  pay  for  it  In  my  own  earning.” 

“  it  so,”  said  P^oumier,  who  auf&red  from 
the  blushes  and  embarrassments  of  the  poor 
girl;  “do  whatever  you  think  best;  I  will 
assist  you.” 

To  render  this  account  more  probable  to 
Pere  Duret,  he  sent  the  young  girl  back  to 
his  bedside,  while  he  went  himself  for  the 
medicine. 

In  order  to  persuade  the  old  door-keeper  to 
take  it,  be  was  obliged  to  repeat  several  times 
that  it  was  a  pure  neighbour^  mft.  Per¬ 
suaded  at  last  tliat  his  cure  would  cost  him 
nothing,  he  took  with  docility  whatever  the 
physician  ordered. 

But  the  disease  had  already  made  such  pro¬ 
gress  that  the  efforts  of  science  were  useless. 
Between  alternate  fever  and  faintness,  the  old 
man  declined  daily,  and  Fournier  soon  saw  that 
he  must  give  up  all  hope.  Consequently,  he 
renounced  the  application  of  ineffectual  reme¬ 
dies,  and  allowed  r^re  Duret  to  follow  his  own 
inclinations.  The  latter  profited  by  this  liberty 
to  express  a  thousand  desires,  and  form  a  thou¬ 
sand  projects;  but,  at  the  moment  of  execu¬ 
tion  avarice  always  eame  to  extinguish  the 
desire  and  prevent  the  realisation  of  the  plan. 
Vaguely  feeling  the  sources  of  life  drying  up 
wimin  him,  he  exaggerated  the  necessity  of 


foresight,  indulging  in  the  illusion  of  a  loug 
future  life. 

A  fortnight  passed  away  thus.  Bose  con¬ 
tinued  to  manifest  the  same  patience  and  self- 
denial.  Subjected  for  ten  years  to  this  yoke  of 
voluntary  poverty,  she  accepted  it  without  a 
murmur;  she  pitied  hor  godfather  instead  of 
accusing  him,  and  had  never  de.sired  wealth  but 
that  he  might  enjoy  it.  At  each  visit  the  young 
physician  discovered  some  new  treasure  in  thu 
soul,  which  asked  of  others  only  the  happiness 
of  devoting  itself  to  them. 

The  increasing  interest  which  he  felt  in  the 
young  girl  extended  itself  to  the  old  door¬ 
keeper,  the  only  friend  remaining  to  her  oa 
earth.  But  what  was  to  liecome  of  her  after 
his  death?  She  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
the  fortune  of  her  godfather;  fur  the  latter 
had  a  cousin,  Stephen  Triout,  a  rich  farmer 
living  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  whom  he 
had  always  beau  on  the  beat  of  terms.  Tricot, 
who,  from  time  to  time,  paid  a  visit  to  Pen 
Duret,  in  order  to  measure  the  distance  which 
separated  him  from  his  iuheritance,  arrived 
with  his  wife  exactly  at  the  most  dangeruos 
crisis  of  the  disease.  He  was  one  of  those 
sharp-witted  peasants  wlio  are  coarse  in  order 
to  seem  frank,  and  talk  loudly  to  impress  others 
with  the  truth  of  what  they  say. 

At  sight  of  his  dying  cousin,  he  commenced  . 
lamentations,  which  the  latter  cut  short  by 
declaring  that  this  was  nothing,  and  that  in  a 
few  days  he  should  be  well.  Tricot  looked  at 
him  with  uneasy  hesitation. 

“  Indeed  I  ”  said  he ;  “  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
Yon  feel  better  then  P  ” 

“Much,  much  1”  stammered  Pere  Duret. 

“Yon  have  had  a  physician,  perhaps?” 

“  Ho  comes  every  day.” 

“  And  what  docs  he  say  ?  " 

“  That  I  am  doing  well.” 

“Ahl  is  it  so?”  resumed  Tricot,  discon¬ 
certed  ;  “  in  fact,  yon  have  a  strong  constitu¬ 
tion,  consin,  and  it  is  only  a  cold  you  hare 
taken.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Duret,  “  I  have  lost  my 
strength,  bnt  I  shall  soon  regain  it.” 

“  And  we  have  brought  you  something  for 
that,”  interrupted  Perriue  Tricot,  drawing  from 
her  basket  a  goose  and  three  full  bottles. 
“Here  is  a  fowl  fattened  especially  for  you, 
cousin,  with  a  specimen  of  our  home-made  wine ; 
taste  of  it,  it  will  strengthen  your  stomach.” 

Duret  cast  a  glance  on  tlie  bottles  and  on 
the  goose.  Allured  by  the  idea  of  a  repast 
wMeli  would  cost  him  nothing,  he  summoned 
R*e,  showed  her  the  provisions,  and  declared 
that  he  would  sup  with  the  farmer  and  Perriue. 
The  young  girl,  accustomed  to  passive  sub¬ 
mission,  sn  I  strong  in  the  entire  liberty  per- 
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mitted  by  M.  Fournier,  obeyed  her  godfather 
without  making  any  objections. 

Very  soon  the  perfume  of  the  roast  gooie 
filled  the  room  of  the  invalid,  whose  stomach, 
weakened  by  long  privations,-  craved  the  nou¬ 
rishing  food.  He  grew  animated  with  the  hope 
of  a  feast  without  expense,  had  the  table  set  at 
his  bedside,  and  found  in  his  appetite,  so  long 
unsatisfied,  sufficient  remains  of  hunger  and 
thirst  for  this  unexpected  good  cheer.  Tricot 
filled  his  glass,  which  he  emptied  with  a  trem¬ 
bling  hand,  that  it  might  be  filled  anew.  Wine 
and  food,  far  from  increasing  his  illness,  seemed 
at  first  to  revive  his  exhausted  strength ;  he 
raistd  himself  more  firmly.  A  half  intoxica¬ 
tion  seemed  to  impart  lustre  to  his  eyes;  he 
began  to  talk  loudly  of  his  plans,  to  press  the 
hands  of  bis  cousin  and  cousin’s  wife,  repeating 
tliat  they  were  his  true  relatives,  and  giving 
them  counsels  what  to  do  with  his  poor lierit^ 
age.  Trioot  and  his  w  ife  went  with  tenderness. 
At  last,  when  they  had  left  the  old  door-keeper 
for  some  indispensable  errands  in  the  city,  it 
was  with  the  promise  of  coming  to  take  leave 
of  him  before  they  went  home. 

Fournier  arrived  at  the  moment  they  went 
out.  He  saw  the  old  man  follow  them  with  a 
sly  look  beyond  the  threshold,  finish  his  glass, 
then  smile  sarcastically. 

“  Well,  neighbour,  it  seems  you  are  better?" 
said  the  astonished  physician. 

“Better!"  stammered  Duret,  half  drunk; 
“  yes,  yes,  much  better,  thanks  to  their  dinner. 
Ah !  ah !  they  are  paying  court  to  my  property 
with  geese  aud  new  wine !  I  accept  ail.  It  is 
polite  to  accept.” 

“  So  you  think  their  generosity  interested,  do 
yon?” 

“  An  investment  of  funds,  neighbour.  They 
think  me  their  dupe,  because  I  drink  the  wine 
and  eat  of  the  goose,  fattened  especially  for  me, 
as  the  woman  said.  Ah  1  ah !  we  shall  see  who 
will  laugh  last.” 

“Do  yon  plan  to  disappoint  their  expecta¬ 
tions?” 

“  Why  not  ?  The  little  that  belongs  to  me  I 
suppose  I  may  dispose  of  as  I  please;  and  in 
case  I  should  wish  to  favour  a  poor  girl 

“  Mademoiselle  Hose ! "  interrupted  the 
oung  man,  hastily.  “  Ah !  if  you  do  that, 
’tire  Duret,  all  good  people  will  approve." 

The  old  door-keeper  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  Bah !  what  care  I  whether  they  approve  or 
not?  What  amuses  one  is  to  have  deceived 
that  clown  and  his  wife." 

At  this  ide.a,  Duret  burst  into  a  laugh  ;  but 
this  convulsive  laugh  was  soon  followed  by 
sudden  suffocation,  which  made  him  fall  back¬ 
ward.  Fournier  hastened  to  give  him  all  the 
aid  required  by  such  an  accident.  He  re¬ 
covered,  began  to  speak,  aud  fell  back  in  a  new 


spasm  more  violent  than  the  former.  The  ex¬ 
citement  to  which  he  had  just  been  e^sed  had 
hastened  the  crisis  of  his  disorder.  The  young 
physician  saw  with  alarm  that  these  spasms 
must  terminate  in  death.  Duret  himself  began 
to  think  them  dangerous. 

“  Ah  !  Monsieur  Fournier,  I  am  ill,  very  ill,” 
said  he,  in  a  faint  voice.  “  Is  there  any  dan¬ 
ger  ?  Before  I  die,  I  have  a  secret  to  tell.’’ 

“  Tell  it  now,"  replied  the  young  man. 

“  It  is  then  time,"  resumed  Duret.  “  There 
is  no  more  hope,  none  1  I  must  then  renounce 
all  I  have  amassed  with  so  much  labour ;  leave 
all  to  others — all — all !” 

The  miser  wrung  his  hands  despairingly. 

Fournier  attempted  to  calm  him  by  speaking 
of  Rose,  who  was  at  that  moment  absent. 

“  Yes,  I  wish  to  sec  her,’’  murmured  Duret ; 
“  poor  girl  1  They  would  take  every  thing  from 
her ;  but  I  have  provided  for  her ;  she  has  but 
to  search — ’’ 

He  stopped. 

“  Where?  ”  asked  {"oumier,  leaning  over  the 
bed. 

"Ah!  there  may  yet  be  hope,”  sighed 
Duret.  “  Say,  is  it  not  weakness  ?" 

“  Where  must  your  goddaughter  search  ?  ” 
repeated  the  young  man,  seeing  that  the  eyes  of 
the  ^ing  man  were  becoming  glassy. 

“Open  the  window,”  murmured  the  door¬ 
keeper;  I  wish  to  see  the  light.  Go  to  the 
garden — below  there — behind  the  well— the 
great  stone.” 

The  voice  became  extinct.  Tbe  young  phy¬ 
sician  saw  the  lips  move  still,  as  if  they  essay^ 
words  which  were  inaudible ;  a  convulsive  tre¬ 
mor  agitated  the  face,  then  all  was  still.  Fire 
Duret  was  dead. 

Rose  soon  after  returned.  Her  grief  on 
leamiag  the  death  of  her  godfather  was  silent, 
but  sincere.  He  was  the  only  protector  she 
had  ever  known. 

Cousin  Tricot  and  his  wife  found  her  kneel¬ 
ing  beside  the  dead  man,  her  face  resting  on 
one  of  his  hands,  which  she  was  bathing  with 
her  tears.  They  had  just  learned  that  the  door¬ 
keeper  was  dead,  and  had  come  to  secure  the 
inheritance.  They  began  by  taking  possession 
of  the  house  and  seizing  the  keys ;  then  Tricot 
left  his  wife  to  take  care,  and  hastened  to  fulfil 
the  formalities  necessary  for  the  funeral.  Rose 
vainly  expected  from  the  peasants  a  word  of 
sympathy  or  encouragement ;  they  left  her 
desolate  beside  the  corpse,  until  it  was  taken 
away  for  burial. 

The  young  girl  had  the  courage  to  follow  the 
procession  to  the  cemetery ;  but,  when  she  re¬ 
turned,  her  strength  and  energies  were  ex¬ 
hausted.  Tricot  and  his  wife  had  commenced 
the  inventory  of  the  property:  chests  were 
(Cwiliitutd  m  pagt  115.) 
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Tbire  beautiful  niaU  are,  if  the  coloort  are  property  cboaeu,  the  moHt  beautiful  of  anything  in 
orochet  work.  The  ground  of  the  one  we  give  ii  cloae  white  crochet ;  the  border  in  blue  beadi : 
the  roaes  in  red  beads ;  the  other  flowers  luid  leaves  according  to  (kncy ;  or  It  may  be  all  worked 
in  beads  of  one  colour. 
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Tam  had  not  been  a  more  beautifViI  article  of  dreas  invented  thii  scaaon  than  L'Euharpe  d'ltolie — 
the  one  we  have  choiten  for  our  illnatration  thid  month  ;  and  we  feel  quite  certain  it  will  be  a 
fkvourite  with  ail  our  fair  friendd.  The  foundation  id  black  net,  with  lace  a  quarter  and  a  half  deep 
at  the  bottom,  gradually  narrowing'  up  the  flront  to  only  half -a-qu alter  deep.  This  is  braided  with 
ten  rows  of  black  ribbon  velvet,  a  row  of  lace  about  one-quarter  deep,  again  braided  with  ten  rows 
of  velvet,  and  a  ruche  of  ribl>on  with  bows  of  ribbon  of  the  same  colour,  and  long  ends  lUling  over 
the  lace  gives  it  a  rich  and  light  ap|>earance.  It  is  worn  off  the  shoulders,  and  fastened  in  the  ftont 
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WORKING  PATTERN  OF  L’ECHARPE  D'lTALIE. 


with  a  bow  of  ribbon.  Each  row  of  Uoe  has  seven  bows.  By  referring  to  onr  diagrram  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  pattern  U  extremeiy  simple  and  elcirant ;  there  is  no  ditUculty  in  it.  There  is  a  Ion; 
narrow  piece  cut  out  of  the  shoulder  to  make  it  lit  easily  to  the  back.  The  pattern  we  ;lre  is  for 
a  medium-sized  mantle. 

In  respect  to  fhshions,  they  remain  the  same  as  last  month.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  alteration. 
Vuslins  and  li;ht  dresses  of  all  kinds  are  worn— hideed,  the  lighter  they  are  the  better.  Bonnets, 
also,  are  just  the  same  for  ladies ;  but,  for  young  ladle.s,  nroad  straw  hats  aro  more  worn  than  uiw. 
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•praed;  tlv  furniture  was  in  disorder.  Rose 
felt  her  heart  swell,  and  seated  herself  on  the 
tieoe-bench  near  the  door.  Witli  her  hands 
clasped,  and  her  head  cast  down,  she  suffeml 
her  tears  to  flow  in  silence.  At  the  sound  of 
lier  name,  she  raised  her  eyes  and  recognised 
M.  Fournier.  The  latter  had  perceived  her  re¬ 
turn,  and,  touched  at  her  desolation,  come  to 
eoBsole  her.  Hose  conld  at  first  reply  only  hy 
her  tears.  Tire  yonng  man  gently  asked  her 
why  she  remained  thus  without,  and  encon- 
ra^  her  to  brave  the  sorrowfal  impression  she 
must  receive  on  entering. 

“  Affliction  is  like  a  bitter  dranght,”  said  he ; 
*  it  is  better  to  drink  it  at  once ;  pauses  and  de¬ 
lays  nraltiply  the  grief  by  dividing  it.” 

“Pardon  me,  sir,”  said  Rose,  “ it  is  not  to 
spare  my  sorrow  that  I  remain  here ;  but  if  I 
eater,  I  shall  he  a  restraint  upon  my  relations.” 

“They  have  then  come?”  asked  the  yonng 
man. 

“  With  M.  Leblanc.” 

“  The  old  notary  condemned  for  dishonesty.” 

“  Take  care  ;  he  may  hear  you.” 

Fournier  cast  a  glance  within,  and  saw  cousin 
Tricot  and  his  wife  occupied  in  emptying  the 
cheats. 

“  They  will  take  all !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“  Tliey  have  a  right  to  do  so,”  replied  Rose, 
gently. 

"  That  remains  to  be  proved,”  resumed  Four¬ 
nier,  crossing  the  threshold. 

The  ex-notary,  who  was  looking  ovej  the 
papers  of  a  large  pocket-book  found  in  the 
chest  of  tlie  deceased,  turned. 

“Stop,  sir,”  exclaimed  the  yonng  man; 
“  you  have  no  right  to  examine  those  papers.” 

“  Why  not?”  asked  M.  Leblanc. 

“  Because  they  concern  the  heirs.” 

“Well!  are  we  not  the  heirs?”  exclaimed 
Tricot. 

“How  do  you  know  that  you  are?”  replied 
Fonruier ;  “  rere  Uuret  may  have  left  a  will.” 

“  A  will !  ”  repeated  the  peasant  and  his  wife, 
looking  at  each  otlmr  in  alarm. 

“  Perhaps  this  gentleman  is  the  depository  of 
it?”  asked  l^eblanc,  in  a  polite  tone. 

“  I  did  not  say  that,”  replied  the  physician  ; 
“hut  the  deceased  lias  positively  declared  his 
intentions.” 

“  And  the  gentleman  is  doubtless  his  lega¬ 
tee  ?”  said  Leblanc,  with  the  same  ironical  po¬ 
liteness. 

The  physician  blushed. 

“  It  is  not  1  who  am  in  question,  sir,”  re- 
nlied  he,  impatiently ;  “  but  the  goddaughter  of 
Pere  Dnret.^’ 

“Ah!  it  is  for  Rose?”  interrupted  Perrine 
Tricot,  in  a  harsh  voice;  “the  ^tleman  is 


then  her  rdative,  since  lie  is  so  muck  interasted 
for  her.” 

“  I  am  lier  friend,  madam.” 

The  two  Trioots  interrupted  him  with  a 
coarse  langh. 

“  Tlien  the  gentleman  has  doubtless  a  power 
of  attorney  ?” 

“l^lutve  tlie  fixed  resolution  to  nsc  every 
means  in  my  power  to  cause  her  rights  to  be 
respected,”  said  Fournier,  avoiding  a  direct 
reply ;  “  nitliongh  a  sfeanger  to  the  study  of  the 
laws,  1  know,  sir,  that  they  ordain,  in  cases 
sneh  as  this,  certain  protecting  formalities  which 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Before  entering  into 
possession  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  it 
must  be  ascertained  to  wliom  it  belongs.” 

“  And  if,  in  the  mean  time,  we  take  it?”  ob¬ 
served  Leblanc,  continuing  tosearcii  among 
the  papera. 

“  Then  yon  may  be  called  to  an  aceonnt  for 
violation  of  the  law.” 

“By  meant  of  a  jirooess,  is  it  not?  But 
a  process  is  expensive,  and  your  ptnUgi  will 
liave,  I  fear,  some  difficulty  in  paying  for  it.” 

“  That  is  to  say,  yon  take  advantage  of  her 
poverty  to  encroach  upon  her  rights  I”  ex¬ 
claimed  Fournier  indignantly. 

“  Wo  only  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  preserve  our 
own,”  repii^  M.  Leblanc,  tranquilly. 

“  Well,  then,  I  will  myself  demand  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  The  deimased  has  received  from 
me  attentions,  remedies,  assistance  of  every 
kind ;  as  a  creator,  I  demand  that  the  payment 
of  this  debt  be  gnaranteed,  and  I  claim  for  this 
purpose  the  apposition  of  seals.” 

Here  the  Trioots,  who  liad  already  twenty 
times  sought  to  intermpt  him,  uttered  load 
exclamations.  M.  Leblanc  calmed  tliem  by  a 
gesture. 

“  Be  it  so,”  said  he  witli  a  smile,  turning 
towards  the  yonng  man;  “provided  you  can 
prove  the  lawfulness  of  your  claim !  Can  you 
present  his  books  for  your  visits,  his  receipts 
for  your  aid,  written  proofs  of  your  administer¬ 
ing  remedies  ?” 

“Sir,”  said  Funrnier,  rmharmssed,  "a  phy¬ 
sician  dors  not  take  such  precautions  with  his 
patients ;  bnt  yon  can  ask  Mademoiselle  Rose.” 

“  You  are  right,”  replied  Leblanc,  smiling ; 
“  yon  testify  for  her,  she  testifies  for  you ;  it  is 
but  a  just  reciprocity.  Unfortunately  the  tri¬ 
bunals  are  not  inflnenced  by  these  marks  of 
sympathy  or  gratitude,  and  until  the  gentleman 
has  regularly  established  his  rights,  he  will  allow 
us  to  exercise  those  of  relationship.” 

“What  has  onr  cousin  done  with  his  money, 
for  he  had  some  ?  I  saw  it.” 

“  And  as  they  were  alone  in  the  house  when 
onr  cousin  died,  it  it  last  that  they  shonid  be 
held  accountable  for  that  which  is  missing.” 

“  Wretches !”  exclaimed  Fournier,  beside 
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himielf  at  this  infamoas  aoipicion,  and  railing 
hit  hand  to  itrike  Tricot. 

At  thii  moment  Roie  entered,  threw  herself 
between  them,  and  attempted  to  draw  the 
phjiician  away.  The  latter  hesitated  an  instant ; 
bnt  at  last,  mattering  his  emotion,  cast  a  icom- 
fnl  glance  on  hit  insnlters,  and  followed  the 
young  girl  from  the  house.  It  was  only  at  the 
door  of  the  cottage  that  both  stopped.  Rose 
clasped  her  hands,  and,  lilting  towards  Fournier 
her  eyes,  red  with  tears,  said — 

“  Pardon  me,  sir,  for  what  you  have  endured 
for  my  take.  A  poor  girl  like  myself  can  never 
repay  you  for  the  services  you  have  rendered 
me ;  bnt  be  assured  that  I  shall  remember  them 
as  long  as  I  live.” 

“  And  what  is  to  become  of  you  now,  Rose?” 
asked  the  young  man. 

“  I  do  not  know  yet,  sir,”  replied  she.  “  To¬ 
day  I  am  so  sad,  I  can  think  of  nothing.  I  will 
give  myself  until  to-morrow  to  acquire  courage. 
A  neighbour  will  give  me  a  lodging  for  the 
night,  and  afterwards — God  will  take  care  of 
me." 

Fournier  took  her  hand  in  silence ;  she  re¬ 
sponded  faintly  to  his  clasp,  bade  him  adieu  in  a 
low  voice,  and  went  out. 

The  heart  of  the  young  man  was  full  with  in¬ 
dignation.  Returned  to  his  room,  he  paced  it 
with  agitated  steps.  In  vain  he  asked  himself 
how  he  should  assist  this  poor  forsaken  girl.  If 
P6re  Huret  had  indeed  left  a  will,  undoubtedly 
M.  Leblanc  and  the  Tricots  had  suppressed  it ; 
hut  how  was  this  suppression  to  be  proved  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  the  will  might  have  escaped 
the  researches  of  the  interested  parties ;  for  the 
words  of  the  dying  man  intimated  that  it  was 
concealed.  He  spoke  of  having  provided  for 
Rose ;  he  had  directed  search  to  be  made.  But 
there  his  revelations  (had  stopped ;  death  had 
prevented  his  saying  more. 

The  young  man,  with  a  kind  of  feverish 
excitement,  lost  himself  in  snppositions.  Even¬ 
ing  had  come,  and,  with  his  forehead  resting 
against  tite  window,  he  saw  the  cousins  of  the 
deceased  and  their  counsellor  leave  the  honse 
with  the  papers  and  valuable  articles.  He  had 
cast  his  eyes,  by  accident,  on  the  forsaken  ruin, 
the  desert^  court,  and  the  uncultivated  garden, 
when  they  suddenly  rested  on  an  old  mined 
well  at  the  extremity  of  the  latter,  and  against  a 
wall  still  ornamented  with  the  remains  of  a 
cornice.  Tliis  sight  suddenly  recalled  to  him 
the  last  words  pronounced  by  Pere  Dnret.  ”  In 
t\e  garden — behind  the  well — Ike  great  ttone." 
This  was  a  ray  of  light  for  him !  There  was, 
perhaps,  the  secret  of  the  dead  man  I 

Animated  with  sudden  confidence,  he  hastily 
descended,  crossed  the  court,  opened,  after  seve¬ 
ral  attei^ts,  the  garden-gate,  and  reached  the 
well.  The  half-decayed  curbstone  displayed 


here  and  there  lam  fissures  filled  with  broken 
plaster,  which  he  first  examined  and  attempM 
to  sound ;  bnt  he  could  discover  nothing.  The 
back  of  the  well,  beneath  the  fragment  of  the 
stone  which  had  formerly  support^  the  cornice, 
was  the  onlv  spot  entirely  closed ;  the  ttone, 
solidly  laid,  had  retained  its  original  position. 
After  having  examined  the  orifice  within  and 
without,  Fournier  was  ashamed  of  his  credulity. 
How  could  he  have  adopted  the  romantic  idea 
of  a  deposit  concealed  in  an  old  wall,  and  take 
the  last  words  murmured  by  a  dying  man  for  an 
indication  of  this  ?  He  shrugg^  his  shoulders, 
cast  towards  the  well  another  glance  of  disap¬ 
pointment,  and  returned  to  his  cottaM. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  himself  his  mind 
retained  an  involuntary  doubt.  As  he  was 
about  to  quit  the  garden,  he  turned,  and  again 
perceived  the  well,  the  wall,  the  curbstone. 

“  That  is  indeed  the  spot  designated  by  Fire 
Duret,”  said  he  to  himself ;  “  but  near  the  wall 
there  is  nothing ;  the  curbstone  is  in  its  place.” 

Here  he  hastily  paused. 

“  In  fact,”  thought  he,  ‘‘  there  is  but  one 
stone  which  is  solidly  sealed.” 

This  simple  refiection  made  him  retrace  his 
steps.  He  ej^amined  anew,  with  more  atten¬ 
tion,  the  hewn  stone,  preeived  that  it  had  been 
recently  consolidated  by  little  pebbles,  and  that 
all  the  interstices  had  been  filled  with  earth. 
He  attempted  to  shake  it  by  tearing  away  these 
supports,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  displacing  it. 
A  cavity  then  appeared  in  the  masonry,  from 
w  hich  he  drew,  with  great  effort,  an  iron-bound 
coffer. 

After  having  disengaged  it,  as  he  was  taking 
it  in  his  hands,  the  coffer  fell  to  the  pound,  and 
a  sound  of  metul  was  heard,  which  betrayed  its 
contents.  Fournier,  seized  with  a  sort  of  dizzi¬ 
ness,  filled  with  earth  and  pebbles  the  crevice 
which  had  served  as  a  place  of  concealment, 
restored  the  stone  to  its  original  position,  and, 
collecting  all  his  strength,  carried  the  precious 
casket  to  his  dwelling. 

On  reaching  his  room,  he  deposited  it  on  the 
floor,  and  attempted  to  open  it;  bnt  it  was 
closed  by  a  lock  of  which  he  had  not  the  key. 
After  several  useless  attempts,  he  sat  down,  with 
his  ryes  fixed  on  the  coffer,  and  began  to  reflect. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  the  treasure  fallen 
into  his  hands  by  chance  ?  The  idea  of  appro¬ 
priating  it  to  himself  did  not  once  enter  his 
mind ;  nut  to  whom  should  it  be  given  P  The 
law  designated  the  Tricots ;  natural  justice  and 
his  inclination  pointed  out  Rose.  Evidently 
this  had  been  the  provision  made  for  her  by 
her  godfather,  as  he  had  himself  declared  in  hit 
dying  moments.  Hit  last  will,  clearly  expressed, 
had  been  to  withhold  hit  property  from  the 
avidity  of  the  cousin,  to  endow  with  it  hit 
adopted  daughter.  If  he  had  left  a  will,  had  it 
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not  been  found  by  the  relatives  in  their  search  P 
And  if  so,  how  was  he  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and 
recover  it  ? 

The  night  passed  away  in  these  deliberations, 
and  morning  had  thrown  qo  new  light  on 
the  subject,  w  hen  some  one]  knocked  timidly  at 
the  door.  He  opened  it,  and  found  himself 
iu  the  presence  of  the  young  vrl.  The  latter 
apologised,  trembling,  and  with  downcast  eyes, 
for  having  disturbed  him  so  early.  Fournier 
invited  her  to  enter  and  be  seated. 

“  Excuse  me,  sir,”  said  she,  remaining  stand¬ 
ing  near  tlie  door ;  “  I  come  only  to  take  leave 
of  you.” 

“  You  are  going,  then  P" 

To  Paris,  where  I  have  had  the  promise  of 
a  service.” 

“  Y'ou  P” 

“  I  have  no  alternative.  Thus,  at  least,  1 
sliall  not  be  a  burden  to  any  one,  and  may  hope 
by  industiy  to  satisfy  my  employers.  Duly, 
1  could  not  depart  without  thanking  the  good 
pliysician,  and  asking  one  favour  of  him.” 

“  What  favour  P” 

“The  heirs  of  my  godfather  have  refused 
what  was  your  due  1  It  is  a  source  of  great 
regret  to  me,  at  whose  reejuest  you  attended 
upon  the  sick  man ;  and  if  I  could  ever  repay 
you  as  I  ought” — 

“  Ah !  do  not  talk  of  that,”  hastily  inter¬ 
rupted  Fournier. 

“No,”  said  Rose,  “for  my  will  to  do  so 
is  now  powerless;  but  before  1  go,  I  hope 
the  doctor  will  not  refuse  the  only  toiivenir 
I  can  leave  with  him.” 

As  she  murmured  these  words  with  tenderness 
mingled  with  bashfulness,  the  poor  girl  had 
drawn  from  the  pocket  of  her  apron  a  packet 
carefully  enveloped  in  paper;  she  unrolled  it 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  presented  to  the 
physician  one  of  those  little  silver  plates  pre¬ 
sented  to  infants  on  their  baptismal  day. 

“  It  was  the  gift  of  my  godmother,”  said  she, 
gently ;  “  I  beg  of  you  not  to  refuse  it,  sir ;  it 
is  all  I  have  ever  had  of  my  own.” 

There  was  in  the  voice,  in  the  gesture,  in  the 
present  itself,  a  simplicity  so  touching  that  the 
young  man  felt  his  eyes  moisten.  He  seized 
the  hands  of  Rose  in  hu  own. 

“And  what  would  you  say,”  exclaimed  he, 
“  if  I  should  make  you  at  once  richer  than  yon 
had  ever  dreamed  P” 

“IP”  replied  the  young  girl,  looking  at  him 
w  ith  astonishment. 

“  If  I  had  here  for  you  a  treasure  P” 

"  A  treasure  P” 

“  Look !  ” 

He  rapidly  drew  her  iuto  his  room,  showed 
her  the  coffer  still  on  the  floor,  and  related 
all  that  had  taken  place. 

Rose,  who  at  first  had  scarcely  comprehended 


him,  could  not  support  such  joy ;  she  fell  on  her 
knees  and  burst  into  tears.  Fournier  in  vain 
attempted  to  calm  her ;  the  transition  had  been 
too  sudden ;  the  young  girl  gazed  at  the  casket, 
laughed  and  wept  with  joy.  But,  suddenly 
looking  at  the  young  man,  she  clasped  her 
hands,  and  exclaimed,  with  an  impulse  which 
seemed  to' come  from  her  very  heart — 

“Ah!  you  will  then  be  at  last  as  happy 
as  you  deserve !  ” 

“I!”  said  Fournier,  recoiling. 

“  You,  you,"  repeated  Rose,  enthusiastically. 
“  Ah !  think  you  1  have  not  remarked  your  ne¬ 
cessities  P  that  I  have  not  divined  your  anxietiesp 
My  poverty  is  less  oppressive  than  yours,  for  I 
am  accustomed  to  it.  Take  all,  sir;  all  is 
yours,  all  is  for  you !” 

And  the  poor  girl,  bathed  in  tears  of  love  and 
joy,  attempted  to  raise  the  coffer,  in  order  to 
place  it  ill  the  hands  of  the  physician. 

The  latter,  first  astonished,  then  softened, 
would  have  stopped  her  with  thanks. 

“  Ah !  you  cannot  refuse,”  continued  she, 
more  earnestly.  “  Is  it  not  to  you  that  I  am 
iudebted  fur  this  fortune  P  I  would  have  all 
the  world  know  it,  and  especially  those  who 
have  been  so  unjust  to  you.” 

Fournier  exclaimed  that  it  was  useless ;  but 
Rose  would  not  listen.  She  had  just  sceu  the 
new  heirs  arrive,  and  ran  to  summon  them. 
The  physician,  alarmed,  seized  her  arm. 

“  Would  you  then  lose  what  a  fortunate  acci¬ 
dent  has  placed  in  your  possession  P"  exclaimed 
he. 

“  Lose  it!”  repeated  the  young  girt,  without 
comprehending  him. 

“  Have  you  not  divined  that  these  people  may- 
claim  the  coffer,  and  that,  although  your  god¬ 
father  undoubtedly  destined  it  fur  you,  you  have 
no  legal  title  to  its  possession  P” 

Rose  turned  pale ;  but  neither  her  looks  nor 
her  voice  betrayed  any  hesitation. 

“Then  this  deposit  is  not  mine,”  said  she, 
“  and  all  this  happiness  was  but  a  dream.  The 
laws  must  be  obeyed." 

As  for  Fournier,  a  kind  of  reaction  had  taken 
place  iu  his  soul ;  admiration  had  succeeded  to 
tenderness.  All  the  paradoxes  invented  by  his 
mind  the  night  before  gave  way  before  this 
simple  conclusion,  and  his  soul,  won  over  at 
once  to  the  claims  of  right,  suddenly  returned 
to  its  noble  instincts.  Without  replying  by 
a  single  word  to  the  young  girl,  he  went  in 
search  of  the  heirs,  summoned  a  notanr,  and 
deposited  the  casket  in  his  hands.  A  little  key, 
which  the  Tricots  had  found  suspended  to  the 
neck  of  the  deceased,  opened  it,  and  a  quantity 
of  old  silver,  mingled  with  thousands  of  gold 
pieces,  appeared.  The  peasant  and  his  wife 
wept  for  joy.  Rose  and  Fournier  were  calm. 
The  notary  first  counted  the  specie,  beneath 
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which  he  foand  a  pile  o1  bank-notes.  A\^eii  all 
wu  connted,  the  sum  amounted  to  nearly  three 
hnndred  thonsand  francs. 

Tricot,  half  bewilderad,  approached  the  table, 
took  the  empty  coffer,  and  shook  it ;  anotlier 
paper,  concealed  between  the  wood  and  the 
.ininir,  dropped  ont. 

“  Here  is  something'  more !  ”  said  the  peasant, 
raising  the  paper  and  presenting  it  to  the  notary. 

The  latter  opened  it,  cast  his  eyes  over  it,  and 
made  a  movemeat  of  surprise. 

"  It  is  a  will,”  said  he. 

“  A  will  1  ”  exclaimed  all  voices. 

“By  which  M.  Daret  chooses  as  nniversol 
legatee  Mademoiselle  Rose  Fleuriot,  his  god¬ 
daughter.’* 

Exclamations  of  surprise,  joy,  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  were  uttered!  Tricot  would  have  seixed 
the  paper,  but  the  notary  held  it  fast.  The 
disappointed  couple  left  the  house  uttering 
threats  and  maledictions.  M.  Leblanc,  whom 
they  hastened  to  consult,  had  some  difficulty  in 
maxing  them  understand  that  their  misfortune 
was  remediless,  and  that  all  the  lawsuits  in  the 
world  could  not  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
estate  of  I  ere  Duret. 

As  to  Fournier,  he  soon  became  the  happy 
husband  of  Rose,  who  was  not  only  a  com¬ 
panion,  but  an  adviser.  A  stranger  to  the 
customs  of  society  which  harden  the  soul,  the 
young  girl  had  retained  the  most  delicate  and 
gentle  instincts  of  her  sex,  and  continued  to  be 
to  her  husband  a  sort  of  invisible  conscience 
placed  at  the  door  of  his  heart  to  drive  from  it 
weakness,  error,  and  evil  passions. 


THE  PALACES  OF  FRANCE. 

VERSAILLES. 

Whsh  Henry  IV.,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
attained  the  sovereignty  of  France,  an  immense 
forest  spread  over  the  whole  region  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  princely  residences  of  Versailles. 
For  a  hundred  years  this  remained  the  hunting 
ground  of  the  French  monarchs.  Iiords  and 
ladies,  with  packs  of  hounds  in  full  chase  of  the 
frightened  deer,  swept  tbrough  the  forests,  and 
those  dark  solitudes  resounded  writh  the  bugle 
of  the  huntsmen,  and  the  shouts  of  regal 
revelry.  Two  hundred  years  ago  Louis  XTII., 
in  the  midst  of  this  forest,  erected  a  beautiful 
pavilion,  where,  when  weary  of  the  chase,  the 
princely  retinue,  following  their  king,  might 
rest  and  feast,  and  with  wine  and  wassail  pro- 
loim  their  i(^. 

Louis  XlV.  ascended  the  throne.  He  loved 
sin  and  feared  its  consequences.  He  could  not 
shat  ont  reflection,  and  he  dreaded  death  and 
the  scenes  which  might  ensue  beyond  the  grave. 
Whenever  he  approached  the  windows  of  the 


grand  saloon  of  his  magnifeent  palace  atSL 
Germain,  far  away,  in  the  hare  of  the  distant 
horixon,  he  discerned  the  massive  towers  of  tiie 
church  of  St.  Denis.  In  damp  and  gloomy 
vaults,  benratli  those  walls,  mouldered  the 
ashes  of  the  kings  of  France.  He  could  never 
walk  the  magnificent  terrace  of  his  palace,  and 
look  out  upon  the  scene  of  lovelineas  spread 
through  the  valley  below,  but  there  rose  before 
him,  in  sombre  majesty,  far  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  the  gloomy  mausoleum  awaiting  his 
burial.  At  last  he  was  unable  to  bear  it  any 
longer,  and  abandoning  St.  Germain,  he  lavishM 
uncounted  sums  in  rearing,  for  himself,  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  a  palace,  u  here  the  sepulchre  would  not 
gloomily  loom  Up  before  his  eves.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  fifty 
milljons  sterling  were  expended  upon  the 
buildings,  the  gardens,  and  the  park.  Thirty 
thonsand  soldiers,  besides  a  lar^  number  of 
mechanics,  were  for  a  long  time  employed  upon 
the  works.  A  circuit  of  sixty  miles  enclosed 
,  the  immense  park,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
palace  was  embowered.  An  elegant  city  rose 
around  the  royal  residence,  as  by  magic. 
Wealthy  nobles  reared  their  princely  mansions, 
and  a  population  of  a  hundred  thousand 
thronged  the  gay  streets  of  Versailles.  Water 
was  brought  in  aqueducts  from  a  great  distance, 
and  with  a  perfectly  lavish  expenditure  of 
money,  to  create  fountains,  cascadM,  and  lakes. 
Forests,  and  groves,  and  lawns  arose  as  by 
creative  power,  and  even  rocks  were  made  of 
cement,  and  piled  up  in  precipitous  crags,  to 
give  variety  and  picturesqnenesa  to  the  scene. 
Versailles !  It  edipsed  Babylon  in  voluptuous¬ 
ness,  extravagance,  and  sin. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  The  main  palace  contains  five  hundred 
rooms.  We  passed  the  long  hours  of  a  lung 
day  in  rapidly  passing  through  them.  The 
mind  becomes  bewildered  with  the  magnificence. 
Here  is  the  chapel  wliere  an  offendM  God  was 
to  be  appeased  ny  gilding  his  altar  with  gold, 
and  where  regal  sinners  cheaply  purchased 
pardon  for  the  past  and  indulgence  for  the 
future.  Upon  this  chapel  Louis  XIV.  concen¬ 
trated  all  the  taste  and  grandeur  of  the  age. 
It  was  an  easy  penance  for  a  profiigate  life  to 
expend  millions,  wrested  from  the  tailing  poor, 
to  embellish  an  edifice  consecrated  to  an  in- 
suited  God.  Before  this  gorgeous  altar  Stood 
Maria  Antoinette  and  I.s>ttis  XVT.,  in  consum¬ 
mation  of  that  nuptial  union  which  terminated 
in  the  most  melancholy  tragedy  earth  has  ever 
known.  The  exquisite  paintings,  the  rich 
carvings  and  gildings,  the  graceful  spring  of 
the  arched  ceiling,  the  statues  of  marble  and 
bronxe,  the  subdued  light,  which  gently  pene¬ 
trates  the  apartment,  through  the  stained  glass, 
the  organ  in  its  tones  so  soft  and  rich  and  full. 
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*D  conspire  to  awaken  that  luxury  of  poetic  There  were  two  grand  suites  of  apartments, 
feeling  which  the  human  heart  h  so  apt  to  mis-  one  facing  the  gard^  on  the  north,  belonging 
take  lor  the  spirit  of  derotion.  to  the  king,  the  other  facing  the  south,  belong- 

Bttt  every  spot  in  this  snmptnons  abode  is  so  ing  to  tlie  qneen.  The  king’s  apartments,  vast 
alire  with  the  memories  of  other  days,  is  so  in  dimensions  and  with  lofty  ceilings  decorated 
peopled  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  that  we  with  the  most  exquisite  and  roluptnons  paint- 
linger  and  linger,  as  historical  incidents  of  in-  ings,  are  enemsted  with  marble  and  embellished 
tensest  interest  crowd  the  mind.  with  a  profusion  of  the  richest  works  of  the 

**  Voici  la  salle  de  I'Opcra,”  exclaims  the  pencil  and  the  chisel.  The  qneen’s  rooms  are 
gnide,  and  he  rattles  off  a  voluble  description,  all  tastefully  draped  in  white,  and  glitter  with 
which  falls  dead  upon  pour  car,  as,  lost  in  gold.  Upon  this  gornons  couch  of  purple  and 
reverie,  yon  reeal  to  mind  the  scenes  which  fine  linen  she  placed  her  aching  head  and 
have  transpired  in  the  theatre  of  Versailles  aching  heart,  seeking  in  vain  that  repose  which 
Sinking  down  upon  the  cushioned  sofa,  w  here  the  defranded  peasants  found,  but  which  fled 
Maria  Antoinette  often  reclined  in  her  days  of  from  the  pillow  of  the  queen.  Let  society  be 
bridal  beanty  and  ambition,  the  deserted  stage  ns  corrupt  as  it  may,  in  a  nominally  Christian 
is  again  peopled  for  you.  Tlie  nobles  of  the  land,  no  woman  can  be  happy  when  she  is  but 
Bourbon  coniL  in  all  the  regalia  of  aristocratic  the  prominent  slave  in  the  harem  of  her  bus- 
pomp  and  pride,  crowd  the  brilliant  theatre,  band.  The  mistresses  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
blazing  with  the  illumination  of  ten  thousand  Louis  XV.  trod  proudly  the  halls  of  Ver- 
waxen  lights.  Maria,  tlie  queen  of  France,  sallies;  their  favour  was  courted  even  more 
enacts  a  tragedy,  little  dreaming  that  she  is  soon  than  timt  of  their  ^een,  and  the  neglected 
to  take  a  part  in  a  real  trag^y,  the  recital  of  wife  and  mother  knewSrell  the  secret  passages 
which  will  bring  tears  into  the  ryes  of  all  gene-  through  which  her  husband  passed  to  the 
rations.  Maria  jierforms  her  jiart  upon  the  society  of  youth,  and  beauty,  and  infamy, 
stage  with  triumphant  success.  The  oourtien  The  grand  banqueting  room  of  Veriaillet  is 
fill  the  house  with  tumultuous  applause.  Her  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  apartment  in  the 
husband  loves  not  to  see  his  wife  a  play-actress,  world,  extending  along  the  whole  central  facade 
He  hisses.  The  wife  is  deaf  to  every  sound  but  of  the  palace,  and  measuring  242  feet  in  lenatb, 
that  note  of  reproach.  In  the  midst  of  re-  35  feet  in  width,  and  43  feet  in  height,  ft  ia 
sonnding  triumph  she  retires  overwhelmed  with  lighted  by  seventeen  large  arched  windows, 
sorrow  and  tears.  with  corresponding  mirrors  upon  the  opposite 

Suddenly  the  vision  changes.  The  people,  wall.  The  ceiling  is  painted  with  the  most 
ragged,  beggared,  desperate,  have  thundered  at  costly  creations  of  art.  Statues  of  Venui  and 
the  doors  of  the  palace,  declaring  that  they  will  Adonis,  and  of  every  form  of  male  and  female 
starve  no  longer  to  support  kings  and  nobles  in  beauty,  embellish  the  niches, 
such  splendour.  Poor  Maria,  educated  in  the  The  cabinet  of  the  king,  a  very  beautiftal 
palace,  is  amazed  that  tlie  people  sliould  be  so  room,  is  near.  Here  is  a  large  round  table  in 
unreasonable  and  so  insolent.  Hut  the  mad-  the  centre  of  the  saloon.  History  informs  us 
dened  populace  have  lost  all  sense  of  mercy,  that  one  day  Louis  XV.  was  sitting  at  this 
Th(^  burn  the  cbatcans  of  the  nobles,  and  liaug  table,  with  a  packet  of  letters  before  him.  The 
their  inmates  at  the  lampirons.  The  high  civu  petted  favoarite,  Madame  da  Barri,  came  in, 
and  military  officers  of  the  king  rally  at  Ver-  and  suspecting  that  the  package  was  from  a 
saQles  to  protect  the  royal  family.  In  this  very  rival,  she  snatched  it  from  the  king’s  hand.  He 
theatre  they  hold  a  banquet  to  pledge  to  each  rose  indignantly,  and  pursued  her.  She  ran 
other  undying  support.  In  the  midst  of  their  round  the  table,  chased  by  the  angry  monarch, 
festivities,  wlien  cnivalrons  enthusiasm  was  at  till  finding  herself  in  danger  of  being  caught, 
its  height,  the  door  opens,  and  Maria  enters,  she  threw  the  lettera  into  the  glowing  flaw  of  ^ 
pale,  wan,  and  woc.stricken.  Tlie  sight  in-  the  grate.  The  fascinating  and  guilty  beanty 
names  the  wine-axcited  enthusiasts  to  frenzy,  perished  in  the  llevohition.  She  was  eon- 
IHie  hall  is  filled  witli  shoutings  and  with  weep-  demned  by  the  revolntionary  tribunal,  and  went 
ing;  with  acclamations  and  oaths  of  allegiance,  to  the  block,  crying  “Life !  life!  life!”  frantic 
But  we  must  no  longer  linger  here.  The  hours  with  terror. 

are  fast  passing,  and  there  are  hnndreds  of  And  liere  is  the  room  in  which  her  royal 
rooms,  gorgeous  with  paintings  and  statnes,  and  lover  died  of  small-pox;  on  the  night  of  the 
crowded  with  historical  associations,  yet  to  ex-  10th  of  May,  1774.  The  courtiers  fled  in  con- 
plore.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  to  men-  sternation  from  the  monarch  whom  they  hated 
non,  in  illustration  of  the  extravagance  of  these  and  despised.  In  his  gorgeous  palace  the  king 
times,  that  the  expense  of  every  grand  opera  of  thirty  millions  of  people  was  left  to  straggle 
performed  in  that  theatre  was  some  six  thou-  with  death,  nnpitied  and  alone.  Anoldwonun 
sand  pounds.  sat  nnconccrned  in  an  adjoining  room,  waiting. 
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till  he  should  be  dead.  Oecasionall^  she  rose 
aud  walked  to  his  bedside  to  see  if  he  still 
breathed,  and,  disappointed  that  he  lived  so 
long,  returned  again  to  her  chair.  A  lamp 
flickered  at  the  window,  a  signal  to  the 
courtiers,  at  a  safe  distance,  that  the  king  was 
not  yet  dead.  They  watched  through  the  hours 
of  the  night  the  glimmer  of  that  dim  torch. 
Suddenly  it  was  extinguished. 

And  here  is  the  gorgtmus  couch  upon  which 
the  monarch  who  reared  these  walls  expired. 
It  was  the  30th  of  August,  1715.  The  gray¬ 
haired  king,  emaciate  with  remorse  and  physical 
snflering,  reclined  upon  the  regal  bed,  whose 
velvet  hangings  were  looped  back  with  heavy 
tassels  and  ropes  of  gold.  Tlie  vast  apart¬ 
ment  was  thronged  with  princes  and  courtiers 
in  the  magnificent  costume  of  the  times. 
Ladies  sunk  upon  their  knees  around  tlie  bed 
where  the  proudest  monarch  of  France  was 
painfully  gasping  in  the  agonies  of  death.  His 
soul  was  harrowed  with  anguish,  os  he  reflected 
upon  the  bitter  past,  and  anticipated  the  dread 
future.  Publicly  he  avowed  with  gushing  tears 
his  regret,  in  view  of  the  scenes  of  guilt  through 
which  he  had  passed.  “  Gentlemen,”  said  the 
dying  king,  in  a  faltering  voice  to  those  around 
him,  “  I  implore  your  pardon  for  the  bad  ex¬ 
ample  I  have  set  you.  Forgive  me.  I  trust 
that  you  will  souietiiues  think  of  me  when  I 
am  gone.” 

As  he  breathed  his  last,  one  of  the  high 
officers  of  the  household  approached  the  window 
of  the  state  apartment,  which  opened  upon  the 
great  balcony,  and  threw  it  back.  A  vast  crowd 
was  assembled  in  the  court-yard  below,  await¬ 
ing  the  tidings  which  they  knew  could  not  long 
be  delayed.  Raising  his  truncheon  above  bis 
head,  he  broke  it  in  the  centre,  and  throwing 
the  pieces  among  the  crowd  exclaimed,  with  a 
load  and  solemn  voice,  “The  king  is  dead!” 
Then  seizing  another  staff  from  an  attendant, 
he  waved  it  in  the  air,  shouting  joyfully, 
“Long  live  the  king!”  The  dead  king  is  in¬ 
stantly  and  for  ever  forgotten. 

But  upon  this  balcony  a  scene  of  far  greater 
significance  transpired.  It  was  the  morning  of 
the  8th  of  October,  1789.  The  night  had  been 
black  and  stormy.  The  infuriated  mob  of  Paris, 
drenched  with  rain,  men,women,  boys,  drunken, 
ragged,  starving,  in  countless  thousands,  had  all 
the  night  long  been  howling  around  their 
#atch-fires,  ravenous  for  the  life  of  the  queen. 
Clouds,  heavy  with  rain,  were  still  driven 
violentW  through  the  stormy  sky,  and  pools  of 
water  filled  the  vast  court-yard  of  the  palace. 
Muskets  were  continually  discharged,  and  now 
and  then  the  crash  of  a  bullet  throngli  a  window 
was  heard.  At  lut  the  mob,  pressing  the 
palace  in  an  innumerable  throng,  with  a  roar 
which  soon  became  simultaneous,  like  an  unin¬ 


terrupted  peal  of  thunder,  shouted,  “The 
Queen!  the  Queen!”  demanding  that  she 
should  appear  upon  the  balcony.  With  that 
heroic  spirit  whi^  ever  inspired  her,  she  fear¬ 
lessly  stepped  out  of  the  low  window,  leading 
her  children  by  her  side.  “  Away  with  the 
children  1”  shouted  thousands  of  voices.  Even 
this  maddened  multitude  had  not  the  heart  to 
massacre  youth  and  innocence.  Maria,  whose 
whole  soul  was  roused  to  meet  the  subhmity  of 
the  occasion,  without  the  tremor  of  a  nerve  led 
back  her  children,  and  again  appearing  upon 
the  balcony,  folded  her  arms  and  raised  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  devoting  herself  a  sacrifice 
to  the  wrath  of  her  subjects.  A  murmur  of  ad¬ 
miration  ensued,  followed  by  a  simultaneoni 
shout,  “Vive  la  Rcine!  Vive  la  Reine!” 

Aud  now  we  enter  the  ehamber  where  Maris 
slept  on  that  night— or  rather  where  she  did 
not  sleep,  but  merely  threw  herself  for  a  few 
moments  upon  her  pillow,  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  soothe  her  agitated  spirit.  The  morning  had 
nearly  dawned  ere  she  retired  to  her  chamber. 
A  dreadful  clamour  upon  the  stairs  roused  her. 
The  mob  had  broken  into  the  palace.  The 
discharge  of  fire-arms  and  the  clash  of  swords 
at  her  door,  proclaimed  that  the  desperadoes 
were  struggling  with  her  guard.  At  the  same 
moment  she  heard  the  dying  cry  of  her  faithfnl 
sentinel,  as  he  fell  beneath  the  blow  of  the 
assassins,  calling  to  her,  “  Fly !  fly  for  your  life !” 
She  sprang  from  her  bed,  rushed  to  the  private 
door  which  led  to  the  king’s  apartment,  and 
had  but  just  time  to  close  the  door  behind  her, 
when  the  tumultuous  assailants  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  plunged  their  bayonets,  with  all  the 
vigour  of  their  brawny  arms,  into  her  bed. 
Unfortunately,  Maria  had  escaped.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  the  ill-fated  queen  had 
she  died  in  that  short  agony. 

Bnt  we  must  no  longer  linger.  And  yet  how 
can  we  hnrry  along  through  so  much  splendour 
and  beanty.  Room  after  room  opens  before  us, 
in  endless  succession,  and  the  mind  is  bewil¬ 
dered  with  the  opulence  of  art.  In  each  room 
you  wish  to  stop  for  hours,  and  yet  you  can 
stop  but  moments,  for  there  are  hundreds  of 
these  gorgeous  saloons  to  pass  through,  and 
the  gardens  and  the  parks  to  be  visited,  the 
fountains  and  the  groves,  the  rural  palaces  of 
the  Great  Trianon  and  the  Little  Trianon,  and 
above  all  the  Swiss  village.  The  Historical 
Museum  consists  of  a  suite  of  eleven  magnifi¬ 
cent  apartments,  filled  with  the  most  costly 
paintings  illustrating  the  principal  events  iu 
the  history  of  France  up  to  the  period  of  the 
revolution.  You  then  enter  a  gallery,  three 
hundred  feet  in  length,  filled  with  the  busts, 
statues,  and  monumental  effigies  of  the  kings, 
queens,  and  illustrious  personages  of  France. 
The  Hall  of  the  Crusades  consists  of  a  series  of 
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ife  splendid  saloons  in  the  Gothic  style,  flUed 
with  pictures  relating  to  that  strange  period 
of  the  history  of  the  world.  Bat  there  seems 
to  be  no  end  to  the  artistic  wonders  here  accn- 
nnlated.  The  Grand  Gallery  of  Battles  is  a 
room  393  feet  in  length,  forty-three  in  breadth, 
and  the  same  in  height.  The  vaulted  ceiling  is 
emblazoned  with  gold,  and  the  walls  are  brilliant 
with  the  most  costly  productions  of  the  pencil. 
One  vast  gallery  contains  more  than  300  co¬ 
lossal  pictnres,  illustrating  the  military  history 
of  Napoleon. 


But  let  ns  enter  the  stables,  for  they  also 
are  palaces.  The  nobles  of  other  lauds  have 
hardly  been  as  sumptuously  housed  as  were 
the  horses  of  the  kings  of  France.  The 
Palace  of  Versailles  is  approached  from  the 
town  by  three  grand  avenues — the  central  one 
800  feet  broad.  These  avenues  open  into  a 
large  space,  called  “  The  Place  of  Arms.” 
Flanking  the  main  avenue,  and  facing  the 
palace,  were  placed  the  Grand  Stahles,  enclosed 
Dy  handsome  iron  railings  and  lofty  gateways, 
and  ornamented  with  trophies  and  sculptures. 
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These  stables  were  appropriated  to  the  carriages 
ind  the  horses  of  the  royal  family.  Here  the 
king  kept  his  stud  of  1,000  of  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  steeds  the  empire  could  furnish. 

It  map  not  be  uninteresting  to  narrate  the 
manner  in  which  Louis  XIV.  passed  his  life — 
lay  after  day,  and  year  after  year — in  this  pa- 
law  of  Versailles. 

At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  two  servants 
careftilly  entered  the  chamber  of  the  king.  One, 
if  the  weather  was  cold  or  damp,  brought  dry 
wood  to  kindle  a  cheerful  blaze  u^n  the  hearth, 
while  the  other  opened  the  shutters,  carried 
away  the  collation  of  soup,  roasted  chicken, 
bread,  wine,  and  water,  which  had  been  placed, 
the  night  before,  at  the  side  of  the  royal  conch, 
that  the  king  might  find  a  repast  at  hand  in 
case  he  should  require  refreshment  daring  the 
sight.  The  valet-de-chamhre  then  entered  and 
it^  silently  and  reverently  at  the  side  of  the 
bed  for  one  half-hour.  He  then  awoke  the 


monarch,  and  immediately  passed  into  an  ante¬ 
room  to  communicate  the  important  intelli 
gence  that  the  king  no  longer  slept.  Upon 
receiving  this  announcement  an  attenaant 
threw  open  the  doable  portals  of  a  wide  door, 
when  the  dauphin  and  his  two  sons,  the 
brother  of  the  king,  and  the  Duke  of  Chartres, 
who  awaited  the  signal,  entered,  and  approach¬ 
ing  the  bed  with  the  utmost  solemnity  of  eti¬ 
quette,  inquired  how  his  majesty  had  passed  the 
night.  After  the  interval  of  a  moment  the 
Duke  du  Maine,  the  Count  de  Toulouse, 
the  first  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  the 
grand  master  of  the  robes,  entered  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and  with  military  precision  took  their 
station  by  the  side  of  the  couch  of  recumbent 
royalty.  Immediately  there  followed  another 
procession  of  officers  bearing  the  regal  vest¬ 
ments.  Fagon,  the  head  physician,  and  Telier, 
the  head  surgeon,  oompletM  the  train. 

The  head  valet-de-cbambre  then  poured  upon 
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tke  lunds  of  tlic  kioK  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of 
wine,  holdinji  beneatli  tluim  a  pkte  of  enameled 
silver,  and  tlie  first  lord  of  tlie  bed-chamber 
prssentcd  to  tlie  monarch,  who  was  ever  very 
pnnctilious  in  liis  devotions,  the  holy  water, 
witli  which  tlte  kiiift  made  the  sijjn  of  the  cross 
ii|>oa  his  head  and  his  breast.  Thus  purified 
and  sanctified  he  repeated  a  short  prayer, 
which  the  church  had  taught  liim,  and  then 
rose  ia  his  bed.  A  noble  tlien  approached  and 
presauted  to  him  a  collection  of  wigs,  from 
wliich  he  selected  the  one  which  he  intended  to 
wear  that  day,  and  having  condescended  to  place 
it,  with  his  ow  n  royal  hands,  upon  liis  head,  lie 
slipped  his  arms  into  the  sleeves  of  a  rich  dress¬ 
ing-gown,  which  the  head  valet-de-chamhre 
held  ready  for  him.  Then  reclining  again  upon 
his  pillow,  he  thrust  one  foot  out  from  the  bed¬ 
clothes.  The  valet-de-ehambre  reverently  re¬ 
ceived  the  sacred  extremity,  and  drew  over  it  a 
silk  stocking.  The  other  limb  was  similarly 
presented  and  dressed,  when  slippers  of  em¬ 
broidered  velvet  were  plaoed  upon  the  royal 
feet.  The  king  then,  devondy  crossing  himself 
with  holy  water,  with  great  dijputy.  moved  from 
his  bed  and  senM  hinwolf  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
placed  at  the  fire-aide.  The  king  then  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  pre)inmd  t»  receive  the 
First  EntiM.  None  but  the  especial  favonritee 
of  the  monarch  were  honour^  with  an  au¬ 
dience  so  confidential.  These  privileged  per. 
sons  were  to  enjov  the  ecstalk  happinese  of 
witnessing  the  aw/nl  ceremoaT  of  abaviag  the 
king.  One  attendant  prepared  the  water  and 
held  tlie  basin.  Another  reIigious\|r  lathered 
the  royal  chin,  and  removed  the  aaersd  beard, 
and  with  soft  sponges,  saturated  with  wine  and 
water,  washed  the  parts  which  had  been  ope¬ 
rated  upon  and  soothed  them  with  silkeu 
towels. 

And  now  the  master  of  the  robes  approaches 
to  dress  the  king.  At  the  same  moment  the 
monarch  aanounces  that  he  is  ready  for  his  ' 
<3raud  Entree.  The  principal  attendants  of 
royalty,  accompanied  by  several  valcta-dc-chaiu- 
hre  and  door-keepers  of  the  cabinet,  immedi¬ 
ately  took  their  stations  at  the  entrance  of  the 
apartment.  Princes  often  sighed  in  vain  for 
the  honour  of  an  admission  to  the  Grand  £u- 
trfie.  The  greatest  precautions  were  oliserved  i 
that  no  unprivileged  person  should  intrude.  As  ' 
each  individual  presented  himself  at  the  dour,  j 
Ilia  name  was  whispered  to  the  first  lord  of  the 
bed-chamber,  who  repeated  it  to  the  king.  If 
the  monarch  made  no  reply  the  visitor  was  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  dttke  in  attimdaaee  marshaled  the 
new-comers  to  their  several  places,  that  they 
might  not  approach  too  neat  tlie  preaence  of 
hit  Majesty.  Princes  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
atatesmen  of  the  most  exalted  station  were  sub¬ 
jected  alike  to  these  humiliating  ceremouics. 


The  king,  tlie  meanwhile,  regardless  of  hit 
guests,  was  occupied  in  being  dres-sed.  A  valet 
of  the  wardrobe  delivered  to  a  gentleman  of  tie 
chamber  the  garters,  which  he  in  turn  jireseotef 
to  the  monarch.  Inexorable  etitj^uettc  wonU 
allow  the  king  to  clasp  his  garters  in  the  rooiw 
ing,  bat  not  to  unclasp  Uiem  at  night.  It  vn 
the  exolusive  privilege  of  the  head  valet-ds- 
cliambre  to  unclasp  that  of  the  right  leg,  wbik 
an  njlteiiibint  of  inferior  rank  might  remove  tkc 
other.  One  attendant  put  on  the  shoes, 
other  fastened  the  diamond  bucklee.  Tvo 
pages,  gorgeously  dressed  in  crimson  velvet, 
overlaid  with  gold  and  silver  luce,  received  the 
slippers  as  they  were  taken  from  the  kini’i 
feet. 

The  breakfast  followed.  Two  officers  e^ 
tered ;  one  with  bread  on  an  enameled  salver, 
the  other  with  a  folded  napkin  between  two 
silver  plates.  At  the  same  time  the  royal  cnp. 
bearers  presented  to  the  first  lord  a  golden 
vase,  into  which  he  poured  a  small  quantity  at 
wine  and  water,  which  was  tasted  by  a  secowl 
cup-bearer  to  insure  that  there  was  no  poiiot 
iu  the  beverage.  'Iha  vase  was  then  rinsed, 
and  being  again  filled,  was  presented  to  the 
king  upon  a  golden  aanoer.  The  dauphin,  u 
soon  as  the  kiag  had  drai^  giving  his  hat  and 
giovea  to  the  first  lord-ia.waiting,  took  the 
napkin  auilnreaeoled  it  to  the  aaoanM'ch  to  wipe 
hia  lipm  Ime  fre)^  repeat  was  aeon  finishM 
The  king  then  land  aside  hie  dmaing-gova, 
while  twn  attemlaata  drew  of  hie  night-shirt, 
out  taking  the  left  aleeviv  and  the  other  the 
light.  'Pte  aaenareh  than  dww  ftwm  his  neck 
the  eaaket  of  stored  rtliee,  with  which  he  ever 
slept.  It  w.as  passed  from  the  hands  of  one 
officer  to  that  of  another,  and  then  deposited  ii 
the  king’s  closet,  where  it  was  carefully  guarded. 
The  royal  shirt,  iu  the  meantime,  had  beet 
thoroughly  warmed  at  the  fire.  It  was  platld 
in  the  liands  of  the  first  lord,  he  presented  it  to 
the  dauphin,  and  he,  laying  aside  his  hat  aad 
gloves,  approached  and  presented  it  to  the 
king.  I^cli  garment  was  thus  ccremeai- 
ously  presented.  The  royal  •  sword,  the  veit, 
and  the  Hue  ribbon  were  brouglit  furwari 
A  nobleman  of  high  rank  was  honoured  in  the 
privilege  of  putting  on  the  vest,  another  buckled 
on  the  sword,  another  placed  over  the  shoulden 
of  the  monarch  a  scarf,  to  which  was  attached 
the  cross  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  diamonds,  aad 
the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  The  grand  mastar  of 
the  robes  presented  to  the  king  bis  cravat  od 
rich  lace,  while  a  favourite  courtier  folded  it 
around  hia  neck.  Two  handkerthiels  of  mod 
costly  embroidery  and  richly  perfumed  were 
theu  placed  before  liis  majes^,  on  an  enameled 
saucer,  and  his  toilet  was  conmleted. 

The  king  then  returned  to  bis  bedside.  Ob¬ 
sequious  attendants  spread  befoie  him  two  soft 
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(Btliions  of  crimson  velvet.  In  all  the  pride  of 
ettentatiuus  humility  he  kneeled  upon  these, 
ud  repeated  his  prayers,  while  the  bishoiis  and 
eirdinals  in  his  suite,  with  suppressed  voice, 
ottered  responses,  liut  our  readers  wilt  be 
wtwry  of  the  recital  of  the  routine  of  the  iLiy. 
From  bU  chamber  tlie  king  went  to  bis  cabinet, 
eliere,  with  a  few  privileged  ones,  he  decided 
apon  tlie  plans  or  amuHements  of  the  day. 
lie  then  attended  mass  in  tlie  chapel.  At  one 
o'clock  he  dined  alone,  in  all  tlie  dignity  of  uu- 
ipproachahle  majesty.  The  ceremony  at  the 
dinner-table  was  no  less  punetilious  and  ridicn- 
lous  than  at  the  toilet.  After  dinner  he  fed 
Ins  dogs,  and  amused  biiiisclf  in  playing 
aith  them,  lie  then,  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  courtiers,  changed  his  dress,  and 
leaving  the  palace  by  a  private  staircase,  pro- 
Oteded  to  his  carriage,  w  hich  awaited  him  in  the 
■srble  court-yard.  Returning  from  his  drive, 
he  again  changed  his  dress,  and  visited  the 
apartments  of  Madame  Maintenon,  where  he 
remained  until  ten  o’clock,  the  hour  of  supper. 
The  supper  was  the  great  event  of  the  day. 
Six  nohlrmeH  staliiiiied  therasnlves  at  each  end 
of  the  table  to  wait  upon  the  king.  Wlienever 
bo  raised  liis  cup,  the  cup-bearer  exclaimed 
aloud  to  all  tlir  company,  “  Drink  fur  the 
king.”  After  sup|ier  bo  held  a  short  cere¬ 
monial  audience  with  members  of  the  royal 
family,  and  at  midniglit  wcsit  again  to  feed  bis 
dogs,  lie  then  reUred,  surrounded  by  (Nieiili- 
tioi  of  ceremony  too  tedious  to  be  read. 

On  one  occasion  Louis  gave  a  grand  ciiter- 
taiumeut  in  the  magnificent  bam|ueting-roum 
of  the  palace.  Eighteen  tbuusaiul  pounds  were 
exptudod  in  loading  the  tables  witii  every 
Inuiry.  After  the  feast  the  gaming-tables  were 
opreaiL  Gold  and  silver  urnaiiients,  jewels,  and 
pipcious  stones,  glittered  on  every  side.  For 
these  ttrasuees  thus  profusely  spread,  the  cour¬ 
tiers  of  huth  saxes  gaiuhled. 

As  tlu;  visitor  leaves  the  palace  for  the  gar¬ 
dens  and  the  park,  he  enters  a  labyrinth  to 
•hick  there  is  apparently  no  end.  Groves, 
lawns,  parterres  of  flowers,  fuuntaius,  basins, 
eaicades,  lakes,  shrulibery,  furcst.s,  avenues,  and 
serpentine  paths  bewilder  him  with  their  pro- 
(nsiun  and  their  beauty.  It  is  in  vain  to  begin 
tn  describe  tliese  works.  Then*  is  the  Terrace 
of  the  Chateau,  the  Parterre  of  Water,  with  its 
miiiinture.  lakes,  and  tweuty-fuur  magiiiflceut 
groups  of  statuary,  Now  you  appruacli  the 
Parterre  of  tlie  South,  emliellislicd  with  colossal 
uses  in  bronze  ;  again  you  saunter  tliruugb  the 
Parterre  of  the  Nurtli,  with  antique  statues  in 
marble,  with  its  group  of  Tritons  and  Sirens, 
with  its  basins  and  gorgeous  flow'er-beds. 
lour  steps  are  invited  to  tlie  Bathe  of  Diana, 
to  the  Grove  of  tlie  Arch  of  Truimpb,  to  the 
Grove  of  the  Three  Cruwas,  to  the  Basin  of  the 


Dragon,  and  to  the  magnifloent  Basin  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  with  its  wilderness  of  sculpture  and  its 
fantastic  jeti  from  which  a  deluge  of  water  may 
be  thrown.  The  Basin  of  Latona  presents  a 
group  consistiug  of  Latona,  with  A|iollo  and 
Diana.  The  goddess  has  implored  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  Jupiter  agaiust  the  pcasaiita  of  Libya, 
wliu  had  refused  her  water.  Jupiter  has  trans¬ 
formed  the  peusauta,  some  hall',  and  others  en¬ 
tirely,  into  frogs  or  tortoises,  and  they  are 
surrounding  Latona  and  throw  ing  water  upon 
her  in  liquid  arches  of  beautiful  eflect.  Then 
tliere  is  tlie  Fountain  of  Fame,  and  the  Foun¬ 
tain  of  the  Star. 

The  Parterre  of  the  Noith  extends  in  front  of 
the  northern  wing  of  the  palace,  tlie  apartments 
on  the  second  flour  of  which  were  occupied  by 
tlie  king.  This  parterre  is  approached  by  de¬ 
scending  a  flight  of  steps  couatriicted  of  white 
marble.  Fourteen  magnificent  bronze  vases 
crown  tlie  terraced-wall  wliich  separate  these 
walks  of  regal  luxury  fconi  the  Parterre  d’Eau, 
which  is  spread  out  in  front  of  tlie  palace. 
Statues  Hud  vases  of  exquisite  wurkmanslup 
crowd  tlie  grounds ;  most  of  tlie  statues  tend¬ 
ing  to  inflame  a  voluptuous  taste.  Tlie  beauti¬ 
ful  flower-bids,  filled  with  sueli  a  variety  of 
plants  and  sliruhi,  as  always  to  present  an 
aspect  of  gorgeous  bloom,  are  ornamented  with 
two  smaller  fuuntaimi,  called  the  Basins  of  the 
Crown,  and  one  large  fountain  called  the 
Fountain  of  tlie  Pyramid.  The  two  smaller 
basins  or  fountains  are  so  named  from  the 
chiseled  groups  of  Tritons  and  Sirens  support¬ 
ing  crow  ns  of  laurel,  from  tlie  midst  of  which 
issue,  in  graceful  rurvet,  columns  of  water. 
The  P}  ramid  ounsists  oi  several  round  basins 
rising  one  above  auotiier  in  a  pyramidal  form, 
supported  by  statues  of  lead.  The  water  issues 
from  many  jets,  and  flows  beautifully  over  the 
rims  of  the  biisias.  Just  bekiw  the  Fountain 
of  the  Pyramid  are  tlie  Baths  of  Diana. 
Tliis  basin  is  emheUishrd  with  flnely  executed 
statuary,  representing  Diana  and  her  nymphs 
in  vulnjituous  attitudes,  enjoying  the  luxury  of 
the  hath. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  palace  is  the  Terrace 
of  the  Chateaux,  embeliished  with  walks,  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers,  basins,  fountains,  and  colossal 
statues  in  hronzj.  Connected  with  tliis  is  the 
Parterre  of  Water,  with  two  splendid  fountains, 
ever  replenishing  two  large  oblong  basins  filled 
w  ith  golden  fislies.  Groups  of  statuary  enrich 
the  landscape.  From  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
,hasiiis  rise  jets  of  water.  Tliesc  grounds  lie 
spread  out  before  the  magnificent  banqueting 
liall  of  the  palace.  It  is  diflicult  to  imagine  a 
sceae  more  beautiful  than  is  thus  presented  to 
the  eye. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  park  is  a  beautiful 
palace  called  the  Grand  Trianon.  It  was  built 
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by  Lonia  XIV.  for  Madame  Maintenon.  This 
edifl^  spacious  and  aristocratic  as  it  is  in  all  its 
appliances,  possesses  the  charm  of  beanty  rather 
than  that  of  prandenr.  It  was  a  favourite  re¬ 
treat  of  the  Bonrbons.  This  was  also  one 
of  the  favourite  resorts  of  Najwleon  when  he 
sought  a  few  hours  of  repose  from  the  cares  of 
empire.  That  he  might  reach  it  without  loss  of 
time,  he  constructed  a  direct  road  from  thence 
to  St.  Clond. 

The  Little  Trianon,  however,  with  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  constitutes  to  many  minds  the  most 
attractive  spot  in  this  region  of  attractions.  It 
is  a  beautiful  house,  about  eighty  feet  square, 
erected  by  Louis  XV.  for  the  hapless  Madame 
du  "Barri.  It  is  constructed  in  the  style  of 
a  Roman  pavilion,  and  surrounded  with  gardens 
ornament^  in  the  highest  style  of  French  and 
English  art.  Temples,  cottages,  groves,  lawns, 
crags,  fountains,  lakes,  cascades,  embellish  the 
grounds  and  present  a  scene  of  peaceful  beauty 
which  tlie  garden  of  Eden  could  hardly  have 
snrpassed.  This  was  the  favourite  abode  of 
Maris  Antoinette.  She  called  it  her  home.  In 
the  quietude  of  this  miniature  palace,  she  loved 
to  disembarrass  herself  of  the  restraints  of  regal 
life ;  and  in  the  society  of  congenial  friends, 
and  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  rural  walks,  to 
forget  that  she  was  an  envied,  hated  queen. 
But  even  here  the  monotony  of  life  wearied  her. 

There  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the 
centre  of  the  romantic,  deeply-wooded  grounds 
of  the  Little  Trianon,  npon  the  green  shores 
of  which  Maria,  for  pastime,  ere^d  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Swiss  village,  with  its  picturesque  inn,  its 
farm  house  and  cow  sheds,  and  its  mill. 

Here  the  regal  votaries  of  pleasure,  satiated 
with  the  gaieties  of  Paris,  weary  of  the  splen¬ 
dours  and  the  etiquette  of  theTuileries  and  Ver¬ 
sailles,  endeavoured  to  step  from  the  palace  to 
the  cottage,  and  in  the  humble  employments  of 
the  humblest  life,  to  alleviate  the  monotony  of 
an  existence  devoted  only  to  pleasure.  They 
played  that  they  were  peasants,  put  on  the  garb 
of  peasants,  andengag^  heartily  in  the  employ¬ 
ments  of  peasants.  King  Louis  was  the  inn¬ 
keeper,  and  Maris  Antoinette,  with  her  sleeves 
tucked  up  aud  her  apron  bound  around  her,  the 
inn-keeper’s  pretty  and  energetic  wife.  She 
courtesied  humbly  to  the  guests,  whom  her  hus¬ 
band  received  at  the  door,  spread  the  table  for 
them,  and  placed  before  them  the  fresh  butter 
which,  in  the  dairy,  she  had  churned  with  her 
own  hands.  A  noble  duke  kept  the  shop  and 
sold  the  groceries.  A  graceful,  high-born  duch« 
ess  was  Betty,  the  maid  of  the  inn.  A  marquis, 
who  proudly  traced  his  linear  through  many 
centuries,  was  the  miller,  grinding  the  wheat  for 
the  evening  meal. 

The  sun  was  just  sinking  beneath  the  horizon, 
on  a  calm,  warm,  beautiful  afternoon,  when  we 


sauntered  thron|rh  this  picturesque,  lovely,  si¬ 
lent,  deserted  village.  It  was  all  in  perto 
repair  I  The  green  lawn  wiu  of  velvet  soltncM, 
The  trees  and  shrubbery  were  in  full  leaf.  Inns, 
merable  birds  filled  the  air  with  their  warblinn 
and  the  chirp  of  the  insect,  the  rustling  of  & 
leaves,  the  sighing  of  the  wind,  the  ripple  of 
the  streamlet,  and  the  silence  of  all  humsi 
voices,  so  deep,  so  solemn,  left  an  impress  upos 
the  mind  never  to  be  forgotten.  How  te^ 
rible  the  fate  of  those  who  once  made  thsM 
scenes  resonnd  with  the  voice  of  gaiety, 
Some  were  burned  in  their  chateaux,  or  mas¬ 
sacred  in  the  streets.  Some  died  miserably  oi 
pallets  of  straw  in  dungeons  dark,  and  wet, 
and  cold.  Some  were  dragged  by  a  deridiig 
mob  to  the  guillotine  to  bleM  beneath  its  keei 
kbife.  And  some,  in  beggary  and  wretchednem, 
wandered  through  weary  years,  in  foreira  landi, 
envying  the  fate  of  those  who  had  found  a  moir 
speedy  death. 

(To  be  nmlinued. J 

THE  GUAHIBI  MOTHER. 

The  following  affecting  story  is  told  by  Hnia- 
boldt: — Where  the  Atabapo  enters  the  Bio 
Teroi,  but  before  we  reached  its  confluence,! 
granitic  hummock,  that  rises  on  the  westm 
bank,  near  the  month  of  theOnasacavi,  is  calM 
the  rock  of  the  Guabibi  Woman,  or  the  rock  of 
the  Mother  Piedra  de  la  Madre.  We  inqniied 
the  cause  of  so  singpilar  a  denomination.  Father 
Zea  could  not  satisfy  our  curiosity,  but  soig 
weeks  after,  another  missionary,  one  of  the  pre¬ 
decessors  of  this  ecclesiastic,  whom  we  found 
settled  at  San  Fernando,  as  president  of  the 
missions,  related  to  us  an  event  which  I  recorded 
in  my  journal,  and  which  excited  in  our  mindi 
the  most  painful  feelings.  If,  in  these  solitary  | 
scenes,  man  scarcely  leaves  behind  him  any 
trace  of  his  existence,  it  is  donblv  humiliating 
for  a  European  to  see  perpetuated  by  the  namr 
of  a  rock,  by  one  of  those  imperishable  mona¬ 
ments  of  nature,  the  remembrance  of  the  monl 
degradation  of  our  species,  and  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  virtues  of  a  savage  and  the  barbarism 
of  civilised  man. 

In  the  year  1797,  the  missionary  of  San  Fer¬ 
nando  had  led  his  Indians  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Ouaviave,  on  one  of  those  hostile  inenraioa 
which  are  prohibited  alike  by  relinon  and  the 
Spanish  laws.  They  found  in  an  Indian  hut,  s 
Guahibi  mother  with  three  children,  two  of 
whom  were  still  infants.  They  were  occupied 
in  preparing  the  flour  of  Cassava:  resistanee 
was  impossible;  the  father  was  gone  to  fish, 
and  the  mother  tried  in  vain  to  flee  with  bet 
children.  Scarcely  had  she  reached  the  savaa- 
nah,  when  she  was  seized  by  the  Indians  of  ^ 
mission,  who  go  to  hunt  men,  like  the  whites 
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ud  the  negroes  in  Africa.  The  mother  and  her 
diildren  were  bound,  and  dragged  to  the  bank 
of  the  river ;  the  monk,  seated  in  his  boat, 
waited  the  issue  of  an  expedition,  of  which  he 
partook  of  the  danger.  Had  the  mother  made 
too  violent  a  resistance,  the  Indians  would  have 
killed  her;  for  every  thing  is  permitted  when 
they  |p>  to  the  conquest  of  souls,  and  it  is  chil¬ 
dren  in  particular  they  seek  to  capture,  in  order 
to  treat  them  in  the  mission  as  poitos,*or  slaves 
(rf  the  Christians.  The  prisoners  were  carried 
to  San  Fernando,  in  the  hope  that  the  mother 
vould  be  unable  to  find  her  way  back  to  her 
home  by  land.  Far  from  those  children  who 
had  accompanied  their  father  on  the  day  in 
which  she  had  been  carried  OS',  this  unhappy 
woman  showed  signs  of  the  deepest  despair. 
She  attempted  to  take  back  to  her  family  the 
children  who  had  been  snatched  away  by  the 
■iisionary,  and  fied  with  them  repeatedly  from 
the  villan  of  San  Fernando,  but  the  Indians 
sever  failed  to  seise  her  anew;  and  the  mis- 
lionary,  after  having  caused  her  to  be  merci- 
lamly  beaten,  took  the  cruel  resolution  of 
wparating  the  mother  from  the  two  children 
wno  had  been  carried  oS  with  her.  She  was 
conveyed  alone  towards  the  mission  of  the 
Negroe,  going  up  to  the  Atabapo;  slightly 
koimd,  she  was  seated  at  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
ifBorant  of  the  fate  that  awaited  her ;  but  she 
jtdged  by  the  direction  of  the  sun,  that  she  was 
removed  farther  and  farther  from  her  hut,  and 
ker  native  country.  She  succeeded  in  breaking 
ker  bonds,  threw  herself  into  the  water,  and 
iwam  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Atabapo ;  the  cur¬ 
rent  carried  her  to  a  shelf  of  rock,  which 
kears  her  name  to  this  day.  She  landed,  and 
took  shelter  in  the  woods,  but  the  president 
of  the  missions  ordered  the  Indians  to  row 
to  shore,  and  follow  the  traces  of  the  Ouahibi. 
la  the  evening  sbe  was  brought  back,  stretched 
ipon  the  rock  (la  Piedra  de  la  Madre^,  a  crnel 
pinishment  was  inflicted  on  her  with  those 
■traps  of  menatee  leather  which  serve  for  whips 
ii  that  country,  and  with  which  the  alcades  are 
ilways  furnished.  This  unhappy  woman,  her 
kinds  tied  back  with  strong  stalks  of  mavacure, 
fas  then  dragged  to  the  mission  of  Javita. 

She  was  then  thrown  into  one  of  the  caravan- 
ms,  that  are  called  Casa  de  Roy.  It  was  the 
(liny  season,  and  the  night  was  profoundly 
lark.  Forests,  till  then  believed  to  be  impene¬ 
trable,  separated  the  mission  of  Javita  from 
that  of  San  Fernando,  which  was  twenty-four 
leagues  distant  in  a  straight  line.  No  other 
part  is  known  than  that  of  the  rivers ;  no  man 
ever  attempted  to  go  by  land  from  one  village 
Id  another,  were  they  only  a  few  leagues  apart ; 
kit  such  difficulties  do  not  stop  a  mother  who  is 
■eparated  from  her  children.  Her  children  are 
It  San  Fernando  de  Antababe;  she  must  find 


them  ^in— she  must  execute  her  project  of 
delivering  them  from  the  hands  of  Christians — 
of  bringing  them  back  to  their  father  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ouaviave.  The  Guihibi  was 
carelessly  gpiarded  in  the  caravansera.  Her 
arms  being  wounded,  the  Indians  of  Javita 
had  loosened  her  bonds,  unknown  to  the  mis¬ 
sionary  and  the  alcades :  she  succeeded  by  the 
help  of  her  teeth  in  breaking  them  entirely ; 
disappeared  daring  the  night,  and  at  the  fourth 
rising  sun,  was  seen  at  the  mission  of  San  Fer¬ 
nando,  hovering  around  the  hut  where  her  chil¬ 
dren  were  confined.  “  What  that  woman  per¬ 
formed,”  added  the  missionary  who  gave  us  this 
aad  narrative,  ”  the  most  robust  Indian  would 
not  have  ventured  to  undertake.  She  traversed 
the  woods  at  a  season  when  the  sky  is  con¬ 
stantly  covered  with  clouds,  and  the  sun,  during 
whole  days,  appears  but  for  a  few  minutes.  Did 
the  course  of  the  waters  direct  her  way  P  The  in¬ 
undation  of  the  river  forced  her  to  go  far  from 
the  banka  of  the  main  stream,  through  the 
midst  of  woods,  where -the  movement  of  the 
waters  is  almost  imperceptible.  How  often 
must  she  hare  been  stopped  by  the  thorny  lianas 
that  form  a  net-work  around  the  trunks  they 
entwine?  How  often  must  she  have  swam 
across  the  rivulets  that  run  into  the  Atabapo  P 
This  unfortunate  woman  was  asked  how  she  had 
sustained  herself  daring  the  four  days.  She  said, 
‘  that  exhausted  with  fatigue,  she  could  find  no 
other  nourishment  than  those  great  black  ants 
called  Vachaos,  which  climb  the  trees  in  long 
bands,  to  suspend  on  them  their  resinous  nests! 
We  pressed  the  missionary  to  tell  ns,  whether 
the  Guahibi  had  peacefully  enjoyed  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  remaining  with  her  children,  and  if  any 
repentance  had  followed  this  excess  of  cruelty ; 
but  at  our  return  from  the  Rio  Negroe,  we 
learned  that  the  Indian  mother  was  not  allowed 
time  to  dress  her  wounds,  but  was  again  sepa¬ 
rated  from  her  children,  and  sent  to  one  of  the 
missions  of  the  Upper  Oronoko,  where  she  died, 
refusing  all  kind  of  nourishment,  as  the  savages 
do  in  great  calamities.  Such  is  the  remem- 
hrance  annexed  to  the  fatal  rock  “  Piedra  de  la 
MaJre.” 


POSTSCRIPTUM  OF  GOSSIP. 

We  feel  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  lay  the 
following  before  our  readers; — 

“  Leon  Obellana  Carbajal  Popoca 
Valvebde,  my  love,  why  don't  you  make 
haste  and  come  down  to  see  us  ?  Is  not 
this  summer  7  Have  I  to  persuade  you,  O 
cacique  and  lord  of  the  creation,  that  you 
ought  to  keep  your  promises  ?  and  you  cer¬ 
tainly  promiskl  me  that  vou  would  run 
down  to  see  us  and  the  brook  in  July.  Oh  ! 
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Leon,  the  brook !  Well,  Ui»  Jult;  yoa  c«n-  :  thinf;,  in  short,  betokens  a  j^etir  of  abn»> 
not  deny  It ;  and  you  now  »uy,  •*  course  of  |  danoe.  We  lately  passed  orer  the  ftroundi 
the  season.”  We  wlU  not  bate  yeur  “  course  i  of  an  exoellent.AnTnce~«  nice  old  j^tleniaB, 
of  the  season.”  I  have  asked  papa,  1  meun,  !  and  quite  a  patriarch — tyHo  infurtnedns  that 


and  he  says  that  he  will  not  have  it  ;  for  of  | 
coarse  I  never  presumed  to  think  that  I  was  ^ 
of  any  consequence  lehaieter.  True  rtfurd  | 
does  not  talk  of  ^course  of  the  season.”  \ 
True  regard  Axes  days  and  hours — days  and  1 
hours  beforehand.  And  so,  with  the  weak-  ' 
ness  of  my  sex,  I  Ax  the  twenty-Arst  of  i 
.Inly — it  will  be  Saturday,  the  day  before  1 
Sunday.  If,  sir,  you  are  not  at  Auburn  on  I 
that  day,  prepare  to  see  no  more  for  ever,  ! 

“  Your  irrevocable  Aoneta.”  , 

“  Agneta  of  my  heart !  dweller  in  by  far 
the  best-furnished  a^rtment  of  my  me-  ^ 
mory !  it  cannot  be  1  I'm  so  busy,  my  dear.  | 
The  Magazine  won't  let  me.  Give  me  a  day 
or  two  longer  that  I  may  eraaucipate  myseif  | 
from  the  manuscripts  under  my  left  arm,  | 
the  manuscripts  under  my  right  ann,  and  | 
the  basket  of  letters  on  tlie  top  of  my  bead. 
Till  then,  believe  me,  &c.  &c.  &c., 

“YourL.0.  C.  P.  V.”  | 

“  Dkar  Leon,  —  Your  last  melancholy  1 
note  determines  me.  I  am  sure  you  arc  not  I 
well,  from  the  tone  of  it — perb^s  ever  so  j 
pale,  and  haggard,  and  wan.  Bother  the  I 
Hap:azine !  and  1  don't  care  If  yon  do  think  j 
it  tmlady-like  to  say  so,  Leon.  Leave  it  to 
me!  Leave  off  when  you  come  to  that  Post-  i 
script,  and  /  will  write  it  myetif!  Mind,  I  | 
insist,  dear  cousin ;  it  will  be  a  little  help,  | 
and  we  shall  see  yon  so  much  the  sooner. 
'There  are  postmen  in  the  land,  and  you  can  I 
have  proof  sheets  down  here.  Besides,  we 
have  got  a  midnight  lamp,  too;  and  if 
bum  it  you  mnst,  dear,  it  certainly  will  not 
hurt  your  eyes  so  much  under  the  roof 
where  sleeps  j*oar  Agneta.’’ 

[This  note  could  not  but  be  enougii.  Our 
oorpet-bag  is  packed,  and  we  depart ;  leav¬ 
ing  Agneta  to  perform  her  promiae  of  writ¬ 
ing  the  Postscript.  If  we  have  any  mis¬ 
giving,  it  is  as  to  Agneta's  Agures  of  speech.] 


When  we  cast  our  eyes  around  us,  and 
observe  the  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  the 
crops,  we  cannot  but  arrive  at  the  opinion 
t^t  a  boantiful  harvest  will  crown  the 
labours  it  the  agriculturist  The  leas  srre 
green;  the  meadows  have  already  begun 
to  enrobe  themselves  in  a  new  robe,  Instead 
of  that  so  ruthlessly  torn  from  their  boeoms 
by  the  scythe  of  the  mowers ;  the  rose  and 
the  honeysuckle  lend  fragrance  to  the  air ; 
the  lark  carols  hn  blithe  matin  song;  every- 


bis  Aelds  wonld  yield  ever  so  many  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  that  oats  (or  wuts)  were 
equally  prosperons.  Let  us  be  tliankfsd, 
tlien,  that  the  poor  will  probably  enjoy  t 
cheap  haf!  and  that  oatmeal,  that  essential 
ill  time  of  sickness,  may  still  be  obtained  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

Of  the  war,  we  would  rather  say  nothing; 
we  cannot  bear  the  subject. 

In  literature,  we  are  promised  quite  a  litth 
banr|uet ;  Mr.  Macankiy,  it  appears,  is  aboot 
to  publish  two  more  volumes  of  his  charm¬ 
ing  liistors* ;  we  say  ch.irroing,  although  he 
it  .so  teoerc  on  the  court  of  Charles  the  Se- 
edmi.  'Then  Mr.  Dickens  is  to  give  ns  a  nee 
work;  and,  better  still,  so  is  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son.  We  are  sure  it  will  be  just  the  book 
for  us — we  mean  for  Englishwomen ;  it  has 
got  such  a  nice  title.  Alfred  Tennyson  is  a 
lovely  poet ;  and  we  are  going  to  have  this 
book  sent  down  to  us,  and  we  are  going  to 
select  a  nice  morning,  quiet,  and  snnny,  and 
breezy,  and  give  it  all  to  the  pemsal. 

We  suppose  the  presentation  of  the  Flitch 
of  Bacon  at  Dunmow  must  be  recorded  as  an 
event  of  the  month ;  bnt  we  think  it  veiy 
silly.  IFe  dp  not  hcHeife  that  any  mnrriei 
couple  Ihwd  so  long  without  little  tiffs  oc¬ 
curring  between  them;  and  we  are  quite 
sure,  that  if  it  ivere  our  case,  we  sbonid  net 
like  it  if  they  didn’t  occur.  How  would  t 
poor  woman  'over  be  able  to  keep  her  lovo 
(and  her  husband's  love,  too,  of  course) 
green,  if  there  were  no  showers,  no  little 
stonns,  no  little  cloudy  daj’s?  Suppose  tbs 
case  of  shirt-buttons,  of  which  we  hear  se 
much.  Well ;  woulda’t  we  rather  our  hus¬ 
band  were  to  say,  just  in  a  bet/e  pet,  ”  But- 
tons  off  again  !*  My  dear  So-and-eo,  tbns 
consecutive  shirts  have  wanted  buttons; 
and  if  there  is  a  wristband  from  which  I  can 
least  spare  a  button,  it  is  the  right  !’^ 
wouldn’t  we  rather  hear  him  say  iMs,  and 
jump  up  directly  to  put  thin^  ever  so  mneh 
straightar  than  they  were  before,  than  to 
listen  while  our  husband  drawled,  **  My  lose, 
liave  vou  a  needle  and  thread  bandy?'’  And 
yet  the  foraser  husband  would  nevar  wli 
the  Flitch  of  Bacon,  and  the  latter  ssould! 

But  eneugh  of  this  subject ;  we  find  ws 
have  arrived  at  the  and  of  onr  paper,  and  laf 
Farewell. 


OaoesD  Rioc  CHansBCAKBs.— HalfHiqMMuid  <i( 
ground  rice,  half-a-pound  of  lump  sagur.  four 
egn  beaten  to  a  fTeth;  put  them  In  small  tins 
tobake  In  a  quick  oven. 
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toaxtb  jLnotoiiij. 

How  TO  Milk.— It  is  agtoniahing  wbat  dMfer- 
cace  there  is  io  i;ood  and  bad  milking.  If  every 
drop  of  milk  in  the  cow's  udder  be  nut  oarefiilly 
removed  at  each  milking,  the  secretion  will 
gndually  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
tech  day  left  behind,  lliis  ibet  is  well  esta¬ 
blished,  and  it  is  to  be  woll  accounted  for  on 
|liilu8ut>iuc  principles,  as  well  as  borne  out  in 
practice.  Nature  creates  iK>thiug  in  vain,  and 
the  secretion  of  milk  in  the  cow  only  sirtfices  to 
Mppl.v  that  daily  lost — tlic  milk  left  behind  in 
the  inkier  is  reabsorbed  into  the  s.V8tcii(  and 
coiisc<|uenlIy  the  next  milking  will  be  so  mucli 
the  loss  in  quantity.  Itut  another  reason  why 
every  drop  of  milk  should  be  taken  away  is  to 
be  found  in  the  well-kimwn  iact  that  the  last 
milk  is  doubly  as  giKid  as  the  first  milk  ;  hence, 
if  not  removed,  there  is  uot  merely  e<iual,  but 
double  loss. 

WuBN  TO  Milk. — Wo  now  rei(uire  to  consider 
when  the  cows  arc  to  be  milked- a  question 
again  resolving  itself  into  two  minor  one.s — viz., 
at  what  hours,  and  how  often  f  The  ordinary 

ractioe  is  to  milk  cows  twice  daily,  at  about 

ve  o'clock  in  the  morning^  or,  in  the  winter,  as 
soon  after  daylight  as  piwsible,  and  again  at  the 
same  hour  in  the  afternoon  ;  thus  lea^ig  twelve 
hours'  interval  between  eacli  milking.  Some 
lecoinraeiid  milking  tliree  times  daily  during  the 
eumraer  month.s,  stating  as  their  rsaaoii  that 
cows  are  then  after  calving,  and  flush  of  milk, 
and  that  the  three  miikiiqps  are  cedculated  to 
increase  the  (piantity  of  tlio  secretion.  Sumo 
even  recommend  four  milkings  during  that  sea¬ 
son.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  when  fell 
in  proportion,  such  a  constant  demand  would 
necessarily  increase  thequantiiyofmilk  secreted ; 
but  then  it  is  likely  that  the  same  causes  might 
produce  such  adepresshm  in  the  secretory  system 
—  naturally  conseiiuent  upon  unusual  excite¬ 
ment — as  would  cause  a  ducrease  of  milk  in 
autumn  and  winter  in  equal  ratio. 


$uii  $oom  anb  Itnimj. 

To  Make  Leuon  Whet.- Pour  into  boiling 
milk  as  much  lemon-juice  as  will  make  a  small 
quantity  quite  clear ;  dilute  with  hut  water  to 
an  agreeable  smart  acid,  and  put  in  a  bit  or  two 
of  sugar.  This  is  less  heating  than  if  made 
of  wine,  and,  if  only  to  excite  iierspiration,  an¬ 
swers  as  well. 

An  Emetic  in  the  Caee  of  Veobtabli  Poi- 
soxs. — Twenty  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  water,  the  whole  to  be  taken  ; 
or  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  scruple,  made  into  a 
bolus  with  confection  of  roses,  and  taken  with 
infusion  of  chamomile  flowers. 

Li'MBAOo. — A  “new  and  successful  mode"  of 
treating  lumbago,  advocated  by  Dr.  Day,  is  a 
form  of  counter-irritation,  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  this  countiy  by  the  late  Sir  An¬ 
thony  Carlisle,  and  which  consists  in  ths  inetan- 
taneous  application  of  a  flat  iron  button,  gently 
heated  in  a  spitit-lamp,  to  the  aUn.  Dr.  Ootri- 
gan  publkihaa,  about  three  years  ago,  an  account 
of  some  cases  very  sucoesitfUlly  treatm  by  nearly 
similar  means.  Dr.  Corrigan’s  plan  was,  how¬ 
ever,  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  part  affected. 


at  intervals  of  half  on  inch,  as  lightly  and  renhlly 
as  poselbie.  Dr.  Day  has  Ibund  greater  advtn- 
tagiM  to  resitlt  from  dmwing  the  flat  surfhee  of 
the  heated  button  lightly  over  the  aflbeted  part, 
so  as  to  act  cm  a  greater  extent  of  .snrt^.  The 
doctor  speaks  so  enthusiastically  of  the  benefit  to- 
be  derived  from  this  practice,  that  it  is  evidently 
highly  deserving  attention. 

fliNOi'LAa  Pbtsiolooical  Fact _ T!>e  trans¬ 

ference  of  S-Hallty,  which  appears  to  take  place 
when  yonng  persons  are  habitually  placed  In 
contact  with  the  aged,  is  not  a  nursery  Action. 
It  is  well  attested  by  very  competent  airthoritiew. 
“  A  not  uncommon  cause”  observes  Dr.  James 
Oipland,  “  of  depressed  vital  poVer,  is  the  young 
slueping  with  the  aged.  This  fict,  however  ex- 
lained,  has  lieen  long  remarked,  and  is  well 
nown  to  every  unprqJiKUccd  oliserver.  I  have 
on  several  occa.sions  met  witli  thccounterpart  of 
the  following  ca.se :— 1  was,  a  few  years  ago  .con¬ 
sulted  about  a  jjale,  sickly,  and  thin  boy,  of 
about  four  or  flvo  years  of  ago.  He  appearM  to 
have  no  s|iecific  ailment,  but  tlicre  w  ax  a  slow 
and  remarkable  decline  of  flesh  and  strength, 
and  of  the  energy  of  the  functions — what  his 
mother  very  aptly  tanned  a  gradual  blight. 
After  inquiiy  into  the  history  of  the  case.  It 
ramc  out  that  he  had  been  a  very  robust 
and  pletlioric  child  up  to  his  third  year,  when 
his  grandmother,  a  very  aged  ixtrson,  took  him 
to  sleep  with  her ;  that  he  soon  afterwards  lost 
his  good  looks,  and  that  he  had  continued  to  de¬ 
cline  progressively  ever  since,  notwithstanding 
medical  treatment.  1  directed  him  to  sleep  apart 
from  the  aged  iiarent,  and  prescribed  gentle 
tonics,  change  of  air,  Ac. ;  the  recovery  was 
rapid.  But  U  is  not  in  children  only  that  de¬ 
bility  is  induced  by  this  uuxic  of  abstracting 
vital  power.  Young  females  married  to  very  old 
men  suffer  in  a  simUar  manner,  although  seldom 
to  so  great  an  extent ;  and  instances  liave  come 
to  my  knowle<lm  where  they  have  suspected  the 
cause  of  their  debilitated  state.  These  foots  are 
often  well  known  to  the  aged  thenisclvea,  who 
consider  the  indulgence  favourable  to  longevity, 
and  thereby  illustrate  the  selfishness  which,  IM 
some  persona,  increases  with  their  years. "  Every 
medii^  piactitinner  la  well  aware  of  the  fket.  an 
larents  i^nerally  are  advised  not  to  allow  the! 
ufants  to  sleep  with  agetl  persons. 


iTooktq;,  ^Itdtling,  anb  prtstrbing. 

Readinq  Saccb.— One(|uart  of  vinegar,  half-a- 
pint  of  mushroom  ketchup,  half-a-pint  of  walnut 
ditto,  six  anchovies,  half-an-ounee  of  Cayenne 
penper,  half-an-ounoe  of  wlic,  finely  cut  up, 
natf-an-ounce  of  shalots,  ditto,  four  tablespoon- 
ftils  of  Indian  soy,  to  be  boiled  for  a  short  time; 
when  cold  add  the  soy. 

Soda  Cake.— Take  a  pound  of  flour,  qiiarter-of- 
a-pound  each  of  butter  and  brown  sugar,  half-a- 
pound  of  currants  (It  Is  nice  with  less),  two 
ounces  of  mixed  candied  peel,  a  teaspoonfUl  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  half-a-pint  of  warm  milk ; 
mix  well  to  a  smooth  batter,  and  bake  for  an 
hoar  in  a  mould,  tt  eats  better  when  kept  a 
few  days. 

To  Dwess  'Vbal  ok  Beit  A  sboomd  tthb.— diop 
ymir  meat  fine;  if  not  fat  add  a  little  baooa,  a 
little  chopiKid  i)arslcy,und  any  stufllng  herbs  you 
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like,  a  small  shalot,  a  little  lemon,  pepper,  salt, 
and  nutmeg;  mix  mth  two  or  three  em;  If  not 
m(dst  add  a  little  ketchup.  Hake  it  into  a  long 
roll,  put  it  into  a  buttered  white  paper,  bind  it; 
roart  h^-an-hour,  taking  off  the  paper  a  little 
before  it  is  done.  Serve  with  good  gravy. 

SxwoLiNA  PuDDiko _ Drop  lightly  into  a  pint 

and  a  half  of  boiling  milk  two  Urge  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  semolina,  and  stir  them  toother  well  so 
that  it  may  not  be  lumpy;  let  It  boil  seven  or 
eight  minutes;  then  add  two  ounces  of  good 
butter,  and  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  pounded 
sugar,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  while 
stUl  hot  beat  gradually  into  it  flve  well-whisked 
eggs;  pour  into  a  dish,  and  bake  about  half-an- 
hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Qi’tBH  Caess. — One  pound  of  flour,  half-a- 
pound  of  butter  worked  to  a  cream,  half-a-pound 
of  raw  sugar,  three  eggs,  a  cupful  of  cream,  half- 
a-pound  of  currants,  a  t^poonfUl  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  with  a  little  essence  of  lemon  or  almond 
flavour,  or  lemon-peel  grated.  Bake  in  small 
tins. 

Auiomd  Purra— Two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  melted,  two  ounces  of 
sunr,  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  beaten  flue. 
Bue  them  in  cups  well  buttered. 

Lovbes’  Vows.  —  Ounce  and  a-half  of  sweet 
almonds,  ounce  and  a-half  of  bitter  almonds 
beaten  up  into  a  paste,  with  a  little  brandy  to 
prevent  it  oiling,  one  pound  of  lump  sugar,  the 
rind  of  a  lemon,  and  a  little  of  the  Juice,  and  the 
whites  of  two  eggs.  Bake  in  pieces  the  sixe  of  a 
walnut  on  white  paper,  and  when  baked  will  be 
hollow. 


Aleoicd  Cuxesecaess.— Take  two  lemon-peab 
boiled  very  soft,  half-a-Mund  of  sweet  almonds, 
eight  bitter  almonds,  Wf-a-pound  of  butter, 
melted,>a  small  nutmeg,  aird  eight  eggs— fow 
whites  -to  be  taken  from  them;  sweeten  to  yonr 
taste;  bake  in  nice  paste. 

To  Feicassse  PuMraiM.— Boil  it  tender  is 
water,'  after  having  pared  off  the  rind  ;  whea 
tender,  but  not  too  much  done,  put  it  into  s 
stew-pan,  with  a  piece  of  butter,  some  pardsgr 
and  green  onions,  salt  and  pepper ;  and  when  ft 
has  Stewed  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  add  tbs 
yolks  of  some  eggs  beat  up  with  some  cream  or 
milk  ;  stir  a  few  minutes  over  the  Are  to  thicksa 
it,  and  serve  hot,  pouring  the  sauce  over  ths 
slices  of  pumpkin. 

Haee  Sour. — Take  a  large  hare,  skin,  and 
take  off  the  second  skin;  cut  the  meat  off  ths 
breadth  of  three  Angers ;  take  the  remaindv, 
put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  large  onion,  some 
parsley,  thyme,  a  few  bay  leaves,  and  peppsT- 
cortis;  stew  altogether,  and  strain  through  a  haft 
sieve;  thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  salt,  and 
half-a-pint  of  Port  wine.  Sippets  of  bread  very 
good. 

Danoelion  Beeb.— Half  a-pound  of  dandelioa 
root  to  one  gallon  of  a-ater;  boil  well,  then  pour 
into  a  bowl  to  cool,  and  when  new  milk-wam 
add  one  pound  of  raw  sugar,  one  lemon,  ons 
ounce  of  mnger,  and  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar 
work  with  a  little  yeast  at  night,  and  bottle  next 
morning.  Young  nettles,  or  balm,  or  any  other 
herb  can  be  used  in  the  same  way,  and  is  a  very 
pleasant  summer  drink,  and  much  better  for  any 
one  to  drink  than  the  ordinary  ginger  beer. 


BOOK  MARKERS. 

These  book-markers  are  pretty  little  articles  for  presents,  and  are  easily  and  quickly  made :  they 
are  worked  on  perforated  cards  with  silk  or  Berlin  wool  and  seed  beads,  which  has  the  adrantag 
over  a  mixture  that  they  never  fkde.  After  they  are  worked  the  back  should  be  covered  with 
ribbon,  and  have  a  long  end  left  the  length  of  the  book. 
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iPontinueii  from  p.  101.) 


j  IXVIII. 

The  first  snow  came.  IIow  beantiful  it 
was,  falling  so  silently,  all  day  long,  all 
night  long  on  the  mountains,  on  the 
meadows,  on  the  roofs  of  the  living,  on 
the  graves  of  the  dead !  All  white  save 
the  river,  that  marked  its  course  by  the 
winding  black  line  across  the  landscape ; 
and  the  leafless  trees,  that  against  the 
leaden  sky  now  revealed  more  fully  the 
wonderful  beauty  and  intricacy  of  their 
branches. 

What  silence,  too,  came  with  the  snow, 
and  what  seclusion!  Every  sound  was 
muffled,  every  noise  changed  to  something 
soft  and  musical.  No  more  trampling 
hoofs, — no  more  rattling  wheels!  Only 
the  chiming  sleigh>bells,  beating  as  sw  ift 
and  merrilv  as  the  hearts  of  children. 

All  day  long,  all  night  long,  the  snow 
fell  on  the  village  and  on  the  chnrch- 
yard ;  and  on  the  happy  home  of  Cecilia 
Vaughan,  ou  the  lonely  grave  of  Alice 
Archer!  Yes;  for  before  the  winter  came 
she  had  gone  to  that  land  where  w  inter 
never  comes.  Her  long  domestic  tr.  gedy 
was  ended.  She  was  dead ;  and  with  her 
.  had  died  her  secret  sorrow  and  her  secret 
I  love.  Kavanagh  never  knew  what  wealth 
\  of  affection  fur  him  faded  from  the  world 
1  when  she  departed;  Cecilia  never  knew 
'  what  fidelity  of  friendship,  what  delicate 
t  regard,  what  gentle  magnanimity,  what 
r  Angelic  patience  had  gone  with  her  into 
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the  grave;  Mr.  Charc'aill  never  knevr,  that, 
while  he  was  rspinring  the  Past  for  records 
of  obscure  and  unknown  martyrs,  in  his  own 
village,  near  his  own  door,  before  his  own 
eyes,  one  of  tliat  sisterhood  had  passed  away 
into  oblivion,  unnoticed  and  unknown. 

How  often,  ah,  how  often,  between  the  desire 
of  the  heart  and  its  fulfilment,  lies  only  the 
briefest  space  of  time  and  distance,  and  yet  the 
desire  remains  for  ever  unfulfilled!  It  is  so 
near  that  we  can  touch  it  with  the  hand,  and 
yet  so  far  away  that  the  eye  cannot  perceive  it. 
What  Mr.  Churchill  most  desired  was  before 
him.  The  Ilomance  he  was  longing  to  find 
and  record  had  really  occurred  in  his  neighbour¬ 
hood,  among  his  own  friends.  It  had  been 
set  like  a  picture  into  the  frame-work  of  his 
life,  inclosed  within  his  own  experience,  fiut 
he  could  not  see  it  as  an  object  apart  from  him¬ 
self  ;  and  as  he  was  gating  at  what  was  remote, 
and  strange,  and  indistinct,  the  nearer  incidents 
of  aspiration,  love,  and  death  escaped  him. 
They  were  too  near  to  be  clothed  by  the  imagi¬ 
nation  with  the  golden  vaponra  of  romance; 
for  the  familiar  seems  trivial,  and  only  the 
distant  and  unknown  completely  fill  and  satisfy 
the  mind. 

The  winter  did  not  pass  without  its  peculiar 
delights  and  recreations.  The  singing  of  the 
great  wood  fires ;  the  blowing  of  the  wind  over 
the  chimney-tops,  as  if  they  were  organ  pipes  ; 
the  splendour  of  the  spotless  snow ;  the  purple 
wall  built  round  the  I  urizon  at  sunset ;  the  sea- 
suggesting  pines,  with  the  moan  of  the  billows 
in  their  branches,  on  which  the  snows  were 
furled  like  sails ;  the  nortliern  lights ;  the  stars 
of  steel ;  the  transcendent  moonlight,  and  the 
lovely  shadows  of  the  leafless  trees  upon  the 
snow; — these  things  did  not  pass  unnoticed 
nor  unremembered.  Every  one  of  them  made 
its  record  upon  the  heart  of  Mr.  Churchill. 

His  twilight  walks,  his  long  Saturday  aAer- 
noon  rambles,  had  again  Ix'come  solitary ;  fur 
Kavanagli  was  lost  to  him  for  such  purposes, 
and  his  wife  was  one  of  those  women  who 
never  walk.  Sometimes  he  went  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  frozen  river,  and  saw  the  farmers 
crossing  it  with  their  heavy-laden  sleds,  and 
the  Fairmeadow  schooner  imbedded  in  the  ice ; 
and  thought  of  Lapland  sledges,  and  the  song 
of  Kulnaaatz,  and  the  dismantled,  ice-locked 
vessels  of  the  explorers  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Sometimes  he  went  to  the  neighbouring  lake, 
and  saw  the  skaters  wheeling  round  their  fire, 
and  speeding  away  before  the  wind ;  and  in  his 
imagination  arose  images  of  the  Norwegian 
Skatc-Kunners,  bearing  the  tidings  of  King 
Charles’s  death  from  Frederickshall  to  Drou- 
theim,  and  of  the  retreating  Swedish  army, 
frozen  to  death  in  its  fireless  tents  among  the 
mountains.  .\nd  theu  he  would  watch  the 


cutting  of  the  ice  with  ploughs,  and  the  horses 
dragging  the  huge  blocks  to  the  storehouses, 
and  contrast  them  with  the  Grecian  mules, 
bearing  the  snows  of  Mount  Parnassus  to  tlie 
markets  of  Athens,  in  panniers  protected  from 
the  sun  by  boughs  of  oleander  and  rhododen¬ 
dron. 

The  rest  of  his  leisure  hours  were  employed 
in  any  thing  and  every  thing  save  in  writing 
his  Uoipancc.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  daily 
consumed  in  reading  the  newspapers,  because  it 
was  necessary,  he  said,  to  keep  up  witli  the 
times;  and  a  great  deal  more  in  writing  a 
Lyceum  Lecture,  on  “  What  Lady  MadMth 
,  might  have  been,  had  her  energies  been  properly 
directed."  He  also  made  some  little  progress 
in  a  poetical  arithmetic,  founded  on  Bhascara’s, 
bst  relinquished  it,  because  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  thought  it  was  nut  practical  enough, 
and  more  than  hinted  that  he  had  better  adhere 
to  the  old  system.  And  still  the  vision  of  the 
great  Romance  moved  before  his  mind,  august 
and  glorious,  a  beautiful  mirage  of  the  desert. 

ZXXIX. 

The  wedding  did  not  take  place  tiU  spring. 
And  then  Kavanagh  and  his  Cecilia  deparM 
on  their  journey  to  Italy  and  the  East, — a 
sacred  mission,  a  visit  like  the  Apostle’s  to  the 
Seven  Churches,  nay,  to  all  the  Churches  of 
Christendom ;  hoping  by  some  means  to  sow  in 
many  devout  hearts  the  desire  and  prophecy 
that  filled  his  own, — the  union  of  all  sects  into 
one  universal  Church  of  Christ.  They  intended 
to  be  absent  one  year  only ;  they  were  gone 
three.  It  seemed  to  their  friends  that  they 
never  would  return.  But  at  length  they  came, 
— the  long  absent,  the  long  looked  fur,  the  long 
desired, — bearing  with  them  the  delicious  per¬ 
fume  of  travel,  that  genial,  sunny  atmosphere, 
and  soft  Ansonian  air,  which  returning  travellers 
always  bring  about  them. 

It  was  night  when  they  reached  the  village, 
and  they  could  not  see  what  changes  had  taken 
place  in  it  during  their  absence.  How  it  had 
dilated  and  magnified  itself, — how  it  had  puffed 
itself  up,  and  bedizened  itself  with  Haunting, 
ostentations  signs, — how  it  stood,  rotund  anti 
rubicund  with  brick,  like  a  portly  man,  with 
his  back  to  the  fire  and  both  hands  in  his 
prmkets,  warm,  expansive,  apoplectic,  and  enter¬ 
taining  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  himself, — 
all  this  they  did  not  see,  fur  the  darknes.s  ;  but 
Kavanagh  beheld  it  all,  and  more,  when  hr 
went  forth  on  the  following  morning. 

How  Cecilia’s  heart  beat  as  they  drove  up 
the  avenue  to  the  old  house!  The  piny- 
odours  in  the  niuht  air,  the  solitary  light  at 
her  father’s  window,  the  familiar  bark  of  the 
dug  Major  at  the  sound  of  the  wheels,  awakened 
feelings  at  once  new  and  old.  A  sweet  perplexity 
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of  thought,  II  ntran'.'rfumilmritr,  a  nolru  plran- 
ingstrangrnns!  The  liftinz  of  the  heavy  hraiia 
latch,  and  the  jarring  of  the Ticavy  brass  knocker 
as  the  door  closed,  were  echoes  from  lier  child¬ 
hood.  Mr.  Vau,dian  they  found,  at  usual,  I 
among  his  papi'rs  in  the  study; — the  same 
bland,  white-haired  man,  hardly  a  day  older 
than  when  they  left  him  there.  To  Cecilia 
the  whole  lung  absence  in  Italy  liecaine  a 
dream,  and  vanished  away.  Even  Kivaiiagh 
was  fur  the  moment  forgotten.  She  was  a 
daughter,  not  a  wife ; — she  had  nut  been 
married,  she  had  not  been  in  Italy  ! 

In  the  morning,  Kavanagh  sallied  forth  to 
find  the  Fairmeadow  of  his  memory,  but  found 
it  not.  The  railroad  had  completely  trans¬ 
formed  it.  The  simple  village  had  become  a  | 
very  precocious  town.  New  shops,  with  new  | 
names  over  the  doors  ;  new  streets;  with  new 
forms  and  faces  in  them ;  the  whpic  town 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  and  occupied  by  a 
besieging  army  of  strangers.  Nothing  was  per¬ 
manent  but  the  workliousp,  standing  alone  in 
the  pasture  by  (he  river;  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  the  schouihuuse,  that  other  workhouse, 
where  in  childhood  we  pick  and  untwist  the 
cordage  of  the  brain,  that,  later  in  life,  we  may 
not  be  obliged  to  pull  to  pieces  the  more  ma¬ 
terial  cordage  of  old  ships. 

Kavanagh  soon  turned  in  despair  from  the 
main  street,  into  a  little  green  lane,  where  there 
were  few  houses,  and  where  the  barberry  still 
nodded  over  the  old  stonewall; — a  place  he 
had  much  loved  in  the  olden  time  fur  its  silence 
and  seclusion,  lie  seemed  to  have  entered  his 
ancient  realm  of  dreams  again,  and  was  walking 
with  his  hat  drawn  a  little  over  his  eyes.  He 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  startled  by 
a  woman’s  voice,  quite  sharp  and  loud,  crying 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  lane.  1  lOoking  up, 
he  beheld  a  small  cottage,  against  the  wall  of 
which  rested  n  ladder,  and  ou  this  ladder  stood 
the  woman  from  whom  the  voice  came.  Her 
face  was  nearly  concealed  by  a  spacious  gingham 
son-bonnet,  and  in  her  right  band  she  held  ex¬ 
tended  a  large  brush,  with  which  she  wa.s  paint¬ 
ing  the  front  of  her  cottage,  when  interrupted  by 
the  approach  of  Kavanagh,  w  ho,  thinking  she 
was  calling  to  him,  but  not  understanding  wliat 
she  said,  made  baste  to  cross  over  to  her  assist¬ 
ance.  At  this  moment  her  tone  l)cc.inic  loud'T 
and  more  peremptory  ;  and  he  could  now  under¬ 
stand  that  her  cry  was  rather  a  warning  tiian 
an  invitation. 

“  Go  away  !  ”  she  said,  flourishing  her  brush. 

“  Go  away  !  What  are  you  coming  down  here 
for,  when  I  am  on  the  ladder,  painting  my 
house  ?  If  you  don’t  go  right  about  your  busi¬ 
ness,  I  will  come  down  and - ’ 

“  Why,  Miss  Maiicli'-strr !  ’  exclaimed  Kava- 
nagli,  “how  c<jol'i  1  know  that  you  would  h" 


going  up  the  ladder  just  as  I  came  down  the 
lane 

“  Well,  I  declare,  if  it  is  not  Mr.  Kava- 
nagli !’’ 

And  she  scrambled  down  the  ladder  bnok- 
w  ards  with  as  much  grace  as  tlie  circum.stances 
permitted.  She,  too,  like  the  rest  of  his  friends 
in  the  village,  showed  symptoms  of  growing 
older.  The  passing  years  had  drunk  n  |H>rtion 
of  the  light  from  her  eyes,  and  left  their  traces 
on  her  clieeks,  as  birds  that  drink  at  lakes  leave 
their  foot-prints  on  the  margin,  liut  the 
pleasant  smile  remained,  and  reminded  him  of 
the  by-u’one  days,  wlirii  she  used  to  open  for 
him  the  door  of  the  gloomy  house  under  the 
poplars. 

Many  things  had  she  to  ask,  and  many  to 
tell ;  and  for  full  half  an  hour  Kavanagh  stood 
leaning  over  tlie  paling,  while  she  remained 
among  the  hollyhocks,  as  stately  and  red  as  the 
plants  themselves.  At  parting,  she  g.ive 
iiim  one  of  the' flowers  for  his  wife;  and 
when  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  again  climbed 
the  perilous  ladder,  and  resumed  her  fresco 
painting. 

Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  these  liter 
years,  Sally  had  remained  true  to  her  principles 
and  n'solutiun.  At  Mrs.  Archer’s  de-ath, 
which  occurred  soon  after  Kavanagh’s  wedding, 
she  had  retired  to  this  little  cottage,  bonght 
and  paid  for  by  her  own  savings.  Though 
often  urged  by  Mr.  Vaughan’s  in.ui,  Silas,  who 
breathed  his  soul  out  upon  the  air  of  summer 
evenings  thnmgli  a  keyed  bugle,  she  resolutely 
refused  to  marry.  In  vain  did  he  send  her 
letters  written  with  his  own  blood, — going 
barefooted  into  the  brook  to  he  bitten  by  leeches, 
and  then  using  his  feet  as  inkstands;  she  refused 
azain  and  again.  Was  it  that  in  some  blue 
cliHinber,  or  some  little  warm  hack  parlour,  of 
her  heart,  the  |K>rtrait  of  her  iiieousUnt 
dentist  was  still  hanging?  Alas,  no !  But  as 
to  some  hearts  it  is  given  in  youth  to  blosaoBi 
with  the  fragrant  blooms  of  young  desire,  so 
others  are  doomed  by  a  mysterious  destiny  to  be 
checked  in  spring  by  chill  winds,  blow  lug  over 
the  bleak  common  of  the  world.  So  had  it 
been  with  her  desires  and  thoughts  of  love. 
Fear  now  predominated  over  hope ;  and  to  die 
unmarried  had  become  to  her  a  fatality  which 
she  dared  not  resist. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  conversation  with 
M  iss  Manchester,  Kavanagh  learned  many 
things  about  the  inliahitants  of  tlie  town.  Mrs. 
Wilaierdiiigs  was  still  carrying  on  her  labours 
in  the  “  Dunstahic  and  eleven -braid,  open 
work,  nnd  coloured  straws.’’  Her  husband  had 
taken  to  the  tavern,  and  often  came  home  very 
late,  “  with  n  brick  in  his  h.it,’’  as  S.lly  ex¬ 
pressed  it.  Their  son  mid  heir  was  firaway 
in  the  Pacific,  on  hiaird  a  whale-ship.  Ni» 
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Amelia  Hawkins  remained  unmarried,  though 
possessing  a  talent  for  mutrimony  which 
amounted  almost  to  genius.  Her  brother,  the 
poet,  was  no  more.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
follow  the  old  bachelor’s  advice,  and  look  upon 
Miss  Vaughan  as  a  beautiful  statue,  he  made 
one  or  two  attempts,  hut  in  vain,  to  throw 
himself  away  on  unworthy  objects,  and  died. 
At  this  event,  two  elderly  maidens  went  into 
mourning  simultaneously,  each  thinking  herself 
engaged  to  him;  and  suddenly  went  out  of  it 
again,  mutually  indignant  with  each  other, 
and  mortified  with  themselves.  The  little 
taiidermist  was  still  hopping  about  in  his 
aviary,  looking  more  than  ever  like  his  gray 
African  parrot.  Mrs.  Archer’s  house  was 
uninhabited. 
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This  month  we  have  better  reason  to  bo  pleased 
with  the  efforts  of  our  fair  competitors.  They 
are  not  many,  but  their  compositions  arc  almost 
ail  exceilent ;  and  we  have  only  to  compiain  of 
tlie  brevity  of  one — that  written  by  Asi’IIodrl. 
The  essays  of  FLKra-DE-M.taiE  and  Euua  li.  are 
very  creditable.  So  is  that  of  M.  E.  S.  ;  but  site 
has  taken  an  unhappy  model  fur  her  com|H)sition 
— a  book  of  modem  sennons.  M.  H.  writes 
cleverly  ;  M  A.  O.  also  cleverly ;  Exckuiiur’s 
essay  is  a  nice  thoughtful  piece  of  writing ;  and 
that  of  N.  H.  Y.  far  above  the  average.  To  this 
lady  (her  address  is  incomplete),  and  to  Bella, 
a  certificate  of  merit  is  award^.  Tlie  prise  is 
for  Madeline,  whose  essay,  so  full  of  illustration 
as  it  is,  will  be  read  with  great  interest. 

HOSPITALI  T  Y. 

The  hospitality  of  our  Hritish  ancestors, 
articularly  of  the  great  and  opulent  barons, 
as  frequently  called  forth  the  adiniratiuu  of 
history,  and  has  often  been  considered  as  a 
certain  proof  of  their  inherent  nobleness, 
and  generosity  of  character.  The  popular 
imagination  is,  indeed,  still  vivid  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  magnificent  hospitality  then 
prevalent  in  England.  Before  we  can,  how¬ 
ever,  rightly  judge  of  the  past,  we  must 
acquaint  ourselves  with  a  few  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  were  favourable  to  the  old 
bountiful  style  of  living,  as  well  as  the 
causes  which  led  to  its  decay. 

It  must  be  remembereil  that,  at  the  period 
to  which  we  allude,  there  were  very  few 
populous  cities  and  towns.  At  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  England  could 
scarcely  boast  of  more  than  thirty  towns 
with  alxive  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  of 
these,  two  only,  besides  London,  contained  a 
population  of  ten  thousand  each.  The 
industry  of  the  country  was  almost  entirely 
agricultural;  the  exports  consisting  chietly 


of  raw  produce  —  principally  wool.  There 
was  wealth,  but  its  existence  was  comprised 
in  flocks  and  herds,  crops  on  the  ground,  and 
stores  in  the  granary.  Of  wealth,  directly 
convertible  into  a  thousand  difierent  objects, 
there  was,  even  amongst  the  richest,  a  great 
scarcity.  The  great  landowner  of  that 
period,  so  rich  in  the  means  of  abundant 
living,  and,  generally  speaking,  so  poor,  as 
far  as  money  was  concerned,  lived  at  his 
manors  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
His  wools  were  the  principal  objects  of  com¬ 
mercial  demand  which  he  was  able  to  raise, 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  his 
manors  was  consumed  on  the  spot.  His 
tenants  and  serfs  were  numerous,  and  the 
dues^  obtained  from  their  labours  were  only 
valuable  as  articles  of  consumption  at  bis 
own  table  —  the  amount  of  rents  paid  in 
money  being  comparatively  small.  We  are 
now  partly  aware  why  this  was  the  age  of 
hospitality — why  the  great  hall  was  open  to 
all  comers  ail  the  year  round,  and  at  Christ¬ 
inas  and  other  festivals,  was  a  scene  of  joyous 
uproar  amongst  men  who  possessed  the  care¬ 
lessness  and  happy  freedom  from  anxiety 
which  distinguishes  a  state  of  society  akin 
to  slavery.  The  castles  of  the  powerful 
barons  were  capacious  palaces,  daily  crowded 
with  numerous  retainers,  who  were  always 
welcome  to  plentiful  tables.  The  etiquette 
of  their  families  was  an  exact  copy  of  that 
of  the  royal  household ;  and  some  of  them 
lived  in  a  degree  of  pomp  and  splendour 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  greatest  kings. 

Stow  tells  us  that  there  was  a  parliament 
held  in  London  in  145“,  which  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  came  in  state  to  attend.  On  this 
occasion,  he  had  a  retinue  of  six  hundred 
horsemen,  who  were  all  fed  at  his  own  e.x- 
pense,  and  “  he  held  such  an  hou.se  that  six 
oxen  were  eaten  at  a  breakfast,  and  every 
tavern  was  full  of  his  meat.”  Old  writers 
state  tliat  thirty  thousand  men  were  daily 
maintained  at  his  different  castles  and 
manors.  The  Earls  of  Douglas,  in  Scotland, 
before  the  fall  of  that  noble  family,  rivalled, 
or  rather  exceeded  their  sovereigns  in  pomp 
and  profuse  hospitality.  Political,  as  well  as 
economical  causes,  tended  to  increase  the 
number  of  retainers.  The  aristocracy  bearded 
I  he  Crown,  and  forced  concessions  from  it 
by  an  imposing  array  of  armed  followers ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  these  great  chieftains 
were  oftener  prompted  to  indulge  in  this 
style  of  living  by  a  desire  to  increase  the 
number  and  attachment  of  their  retainers, 
than  by  any  innate  generosity  of  temper. 

So  long  as  the  annual  revenues  of  the 
great  landowners  were  received  in  kind,  and 
ill  services,  instead  of  money,  these  followers 
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were  maintained  withont  any  difficulty.  Let 
us,  however,  visit  the  castle  of  a  nobleman  in 
the  year  1507,  and  take  note  ot  the  hospitable 
plenty  which  abounds  within.  It  is  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  a  period  full  of  danger 
to  the  independence  and  grandeur  of  the 
nobles,  and  disastrous  to  their  hangers-on. 
The  turbulence  which  characterised  the  pre* 
vious  century,  by  rendering  a  host  of  par¬ 
tisans  necessary  for  protection,  has  con- 
tiderably  abated,  and  consequently  tbe  spirit 
of  hospitality  shines  out  under  a  more 
pleating  form.  Our  authority  is  the  “  House¬ 
hold  Book”  of  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  is  described  by  Shakes¬ 
peare  as  “  the  mirror  of  all  courtesy.”  The 
Duke  is  keeping  his  Christmas  at  Thombury, 
in  Gloucestershire.  Ninety-five  gentlemen, 
one  hundred  and  seven  yeomen,  or  valets, 
and  ninety-seven  garrnns,  or  grooms,  sit 
down  to  his  hospitable  board.  On  the  Feast 
of  Epiphany  (Twelfth-dav)  the  party  as- 
semblecris  still  larger,  including  in  all  three 
hundred  and  nineteen  persons.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  abstraet  from  the  accounts  of  this 
day.  which  will  atford  the  best  idea  of  the 
profuse  stj’le  of  living Spent  of  the 
lord’s  store,  thirty-six  rounds  of  beef,  twelve 
carcases  of  mutton,  two  calves,  four  pigs, 
three  swans,  six  geese,  six  sucking  pigs 
besides  poultrv,  small  and  large  birds,  fish 
and  wild  fowl;  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  loaves  of  bread,  two  hundred  and 
seventy- nine  flagons  of  ale,”  &c.,  besides 
many  items  too  numerous  too  mention. 

Tlie  kitchens  of  the  old  baronial  halls  arc 
all  on  a  Brobdignagian  scale.  They  are 
often  without  a  ceiling,  and  extending  to  the 
roof.  The  wide  chimneys,  where  the  huge 
logs  were  wont  to  blaze  and  crackle,  is  only 
in  dimensions  a  sample  of  the  whole.  The 
kitchen  of  Iladdon  Hall,  in  Derb)’shire, 
contains  two  vast  fire-places,  with  irons  for 
a  very  large  number  of  spits ;  stoves,  great 
double  ranges  of  dressers,  large  chopping- 
blocks,  and  a  massy  wooden  table  hollowed 
out  into  kneading  troughs,  for  pastry. 
Having  said  thus  much  about  old-fashioned 
kitchens,  and  their  contents,  let  us  now  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  manner  in  which  the  spirit  of 
hospitality  operated  in  former  times. 

Pauperism  was  an  evil  comparatively  un¬ 
known  in  the  thirteenth  century,  because  it 
was  accompanied  by  the  greater  evil  of  per¬ 
sonal  slavery — the  lord  being  bound  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  serf  in  tbe  same  way  as  f  r  his 
working  cattle.  With  the  abolition  of 
slavery — in  itself  a  great  benefit— came  the 
difficulty  which  has  never  yet  been  separated 
from  a  state  of  freedom.  The  evils  of  pau¬ 
perism  were  met  at  first  by  alras-giving  on 


a  most  extensive  scale.  Tbe  almoner  was 
an  officer  appointed  not  only  in  the  palace  of 
the  sovereign,  but  also  in  the  barons  castle 
and  in  the  monaster}',  to  distribute  alms  to 
the  poor  at  their  gates.  Stow  mentions, 
that  although  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  two 
hundred  and  twenty  men  in  his  household, 
yet  he  fed  above  sixty  aged  persons  twice 
a  day,  and  all  comers  thrice  a  week ;  also, 
every  Good  Friday  he  gave  meat,  drink,  and 
money,  to  two  thousand  seven  hundred  per¬ 
sons.  Stow  further  remarks  that  he  had 
seen  two  hundred  persons  fed  twice  a  day  at 
the  gate  of  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  Earl  of 
Essex.  The  Marquis  of  Winchester  is  also 
described  as  giving  “great  relief  at  his  gate.” 
In  the  year  1532  the  Bishop  of  Ely  kept 
two  hundred  servants  in  his  house  continu¬ 
ally,  and  “  daily  gave  at  his  gates,  besides 
bread  and  drink,  warm  meat  to  two  hundred 
poor  people.”  A  predecessor  of  the  bishop, 
in  1500,  when  he  came  to  a  town  in  tra¬ 
velling,  the  beijs  were  rung,  and  all  the  poor 
would  come  together,  to  whom  he  would 
give  sixpence  each. 

Bede  mentions  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  have  an  alms-di.sh  on  the  table, 
in  which  a  portion  of  each  joint  was  thrown, 
which,  with  the  fragments  of  the  meal,  was 
given  to  the  poor.  With  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  commenced  those  changes 
which  sapped  the  foundation  of  old  manners, 
and  uprooted  the  circumstances  to  which 
they  owed  their  life  and  spirit.  The  violent  con¬ 
flicts  between  the  crown  ami  the  aristocracy 
were  over.  From  the  growth  of  trade  and 
commeice,  the  landowner  saw  a  means  of 
converting  his  rents  into  money.  These  he 
might  spend  in  the  gratification  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  tastes,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  .share 
the  raw  produce  of  his  estates  among  tenants 
and  retainers.  Thus,  the  useless  retinue  was 
reduced,  and  the  funds  which  had  supported 
them  now  maintained  independent  artisans, 
who  derived  their  subsistence,  not  from  a  single 
individual,  but  from  a  variety  of  customers. 
Those  whostill  kept  open  house  in  the  country 
could  not,  they  said,  with  £'200  a- year,  keep 
up  the  same  style  of  living  which  they  had 
done  only  sixteen  years  before  on  little  more 
than  £100. 

We  thus  see  how  necessarily  and  inevitably 
tbe  forms  of  ancient  hospitality  underwent 
an  alteration.  The  custom  of  relieving  the 
poor  at  the  gate,  increased  instead  of  reliev¬ 
ing  the  evils  of  pauperism.  The  ancient 
habits  of  dependence  had  unfitted  large 
numbers  from  following  any  industrious  pur¬ 
suit,  and  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
charity  itself  recoiled  at  the  flood  of  pauper¬ 
ism  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the 
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land.  Harsh  and  i^nominions  puniahmenN 
w*re  tried  in  vain,  and  it  waa  not  till  men 
ganr  the  utter  useleaaiieas  tf  these,  that  a 
more  rational  mode  of  treating  the  poor  was 
adopted.  With  a  compulsory  law  for  re¬ 
lieving  the  poor,  men  drew  tighter  the  |  urae- 
strings  of  private  charity.  Thus,  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  hospitality 
had  adopted  the  forms  under  which  they  ate 
exercised  at  the  present  day. 

In  Klizsbeth’s  reign,  we  should  be  guilty 
of  omission  if  wediil  not  notice  the  splendid 
hospitality  shown  to  her  Majesty  by  the 
F.arl  of  Leicester  on  her  visit  to  Kenilworth. 
At  the  instant  she  set  f,iot  in  his  princely 
castle,  all  clocks  were  stopped,  so  that  by  a 
delicate  attention,  the  hands  might  continue 
to  point  at  the  moment  of  her  arrival,  since 
no  note  of  time  was  to  be  taken  of  her 
■  ijonm  there.* 

Let  us  now  leave  courtly  halls  and  castles, 
and  take  a  glance  at  the  huinb'er  ranks  of 
life.  Hospitality  was  nut  contined  to  the 
great  and  opulent  in  those  times,  hut  was 
practised  rather  more  than  it  is  at  present  by 
persons  in  the  middle  uml  lower  ranks. 
Thia,  however,  may  be  partly  owing  to  the 
mceasity  arising  from  the  scarcity  of  inns, 
which  obligo<l  travellers  and  strangers  to 
apply  to  private  individuals  for  loilging  and 
entertainment.  It  was  universally  under¬ 
stood  that  those  who  received  them  with 
hospitality,  should  acquire  a  right  to  a 
similar  reception  on  any  future  occasion. 
Thia  was  the  case  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
James  L,  who  procured  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  this  purpose.  But  travellers  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  lodge  in  private  houses, 
that  tliey  neglected  the  few  public  inns  that 
there  wrere;  and  another  Act  of  Parliament 
had  to  be  enacted  to  prohibit  travellers  from 
lodging  in  private  houses  when  there  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  hostelries. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  Western  Isles,  were  eminently 
remarkable  for  their  hospitality  to  strangers, 
and  they  still  retain  their  kindly  dispi  sitioii 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree. 

In  the  Last,  in  ancient  times,  there  were 
no  inns  where  the  traveller  could  meet' with 
rest  and  refreshment.  Hence  hospiiality 
wraa  deemed  a  sacrerl  duty  incumbent  on 
every  one.  The  Holy  Scriptures  exhibit 
.several  instances  of  hospitality  exercised  bv 
the  pairiarchs.  Ahraliain  received  three 
angels,  invited  them,  served  them  him.-elf, 
and  stoiHl  in  their  presence;  Sarah,  his  wile, 

•  For  eighteen  days  the  Earl  entcrtaincl  his 
Queen,  and  the  aiiiuunt  of  the  exfieiidituru  on 
tins  oauwiuii,  nwajCliDoO  a  day! 


busied  herself  in  the  kitchen,  and  bakeil 
bread  for  his  guests.  Lot  waited  at  the  city 
gates  to  receive  his  friMuls;  and  the  New 
Testament  abounds  with  exhortations  to 
this  virtue. 

It  would  take  too  long  a  time  to  enumerate 
the  many  instances  of  hospitality  to  be 
found  among  iiation.s.  A  few  examples 
shall  he  given.  The  writings  of  Homer 
abound  with  proofs  of  the  hospitable  nature 
of  the  early  Greeks.  That  hospitality,  which 
this  nation  considered  so  sacred  and  in¬ 
violable,  is  still  partially  preserved  in  modern 
times.  When  a  traveller  makes  a  second 
tour  through  the  country  he  is  always  ex- 
[lected  to  demand  again  the  lio.spitality  of 
the  person  who  entertained  him  in  his  first 
journey.  To  neglect  this  custom  is  con- 
sidered*a  great  affront  to  tlie  character  of  bis 
former  host.  Travelling,  indeed,  would  be 
attended  with  much  inconvenience  in  eastern 
countries  if  it  were  nut  facilitateil  by  this 
noble  sentiment.  heciprucal  hospitality 
became  hereditary  in  Greek  and  Ituman 
families,  and  the  friendship  thus  contracted 
was  considered  not  less  binding  than  the  ties 
of  alHnity  or  of  blood.  Those  between  whom 
a  regard  bod  lieen  cemented  by  the  inter¬ 
course  of  hospitality  were  provided  with  some 
particular  token,  which,  being  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  established  an  alliance 
Ix'tween  the  families  fur  several  generations. 
This  mark,  or  token,  was  cut  in  halves ;  one 
half  being  kept  by  the  host,  and  the  other 
by  the  guest,  so  that  on  future  occasions 
they,  or  their  descendants,  by  whom  the 
symbol  was  recognise<l,  gave  or  received 
hospitality  on  comparing  the  two  tallies. 
The  ancient  Romans  divided  the  token 
lengthwise,  into  two  equal  parts,  upon  each 
of  which  the  parties  wrote  his  name,  and 
interchanged  it  with  the  other.  These  marks 
of  (riendship  were  sometimes  a  stone,  shaped 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square;  and  to 
them  it  is  supposed  that  an  allusion  is  in¬ 
tended  in  Revelations,  where  it  is  s-dd,  “To 
him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  a  white 
stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written, 
which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that 
receivclh  it.”  For,  as  tlio  name  in  the 
Roman  token  was  not  that  of  the  person 
who  wrote  it,  hut  of  his  friend  who  possessed 
It.  so  it  was  only  known  to  the  jKissessor, 
who  doubtless  kept  it  both  privately  and 
w  ith  great  care,  that  no  other  person  might 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  it,  wliieh  was  designed 
oiilv  fur  himself  and  his  family. 

f)r.  Robertson  reinarks  on  the  ho.spitalitv 
of  the  middle  ages,  that  its  duties  were  so 
forcibly  exacted  by  statutes  that  those  who 
neglected  the  exercise  of  it  were  liable  to 
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severe  )iuiii»bineiit.  Tbe  laws  of  tbe  Salvi 
ordained  that  tbe  moveables  of,  an  inhospi¬ 
table  parson  soould  be  conliscated,  and  Ids 
bouse  burnt.  “  They  were  even  so  solicitous,” 
be  says,  ”  for  the  entertaimnent  of  straiif'ers, 
that  they  permitted  the  landlord  to  steal  fur 
tbe  sake  of  his  guest.” 

In  modern  times  the  duties  of  hospitality 
are  faithfully  practised  among  all  the  Arab 
tribes,  and  no  violation  of  it  is  ever  known. 
When  a  stranger  alights  at  the  tent,  the 
host,  or  in  his  absence,  the  wife  or  daughter 
spreads  a  carpet  for  him,  and  prepares  the 
hospitable  me  tl.  If  he  remains  any  time, 
bis  aid  is  e.xpected  in  the  domestic  b'usine.ss 
of  the  tent,  in  fetching  water,  milking  the 
camel,  and  feeding  the  horse.  lie  ma}', 
however,  neglect  these  duties,  and  still  re¬ 
main,  though  he  will  lie  censured  for  ingrati¬ 
tude;  or  be  may  go  to  another  tent,  where 
he  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome ;  and  every 
third  or  fourth  day  he  may  change  hi.s  resi¬ 
dence,  and  he  comfortably  entertained  during 
his  stay,  however  long  it  inay  be.  Tbe  greatest 
insult  that  can  be  offered  to  an  Arab  is  to 
tell  him  that  be  does  not  treat  his  guests  well. 

The  Indian  tribes  are  also  celebrated  for 
their  hospitality.  “  I  can  give,”  says  Colden, 
in  bis  “  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Xations,” 
“two  strong  instances  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  Mohawks,  which  fell  under  my  own 
observation,  and  which  will  show'  that  they 
have  tbe  very  same  notion  of  hospitality 
which  we  4nd  in  tbe  ancient  poets.  When 
1  was  last  in  the  Mohawks'  country,  tbe 
sachems  told  me  that  they  had  an  Knglish- 
man  among  their  people,  a  servant  who  had 
run  away  from  his  master  in  New  York. 
1  immediately  told  them  they  must  give  him 
up.  ‘No,’  they  answered,  ‘we  never  serve 
any  man  so  who  puts  himself  under  our 
protection.’  On  this  1  insisted  on  the  injury 
they  did  thereby  to  his  master.  Ibev 
allowed  it  might  he  an  injury,  and  replied, 
‘Though  wo  will  never  deliver  him  up,  we 
are  willing  to  pay  the  value  of  the  servant 
to  the  master.’  Another  man  made  his 
escape  from  the  gaol  in  Albany,  where  he 
was  in  prison  on  an  execution  of  debt ;  the 
Mohaw'ks  received  him,  and  a.s  they  pro¬ 
tected  him  against  the  sheriff  and  his  othccr.s, 
they  not  only  paid  the  debt  for  him,  hut 
gave  him  land  over  and  above  suflicient  for 
a  gixHl  farm,  whereon  he  lived  when  I  was 
last  there.” 

The  Icelanders  have  been  mudi  praise.! 
for  their  hospitality  us  a  nation.  Though 
poesessed  of  few  of  the  lu.xuries  or  reline- 
raents  of  life,  and  occasionally  exposed  to 
severe  privations  from  the  nauire  of  their 
soil,  yet  their  poverty  docs  not  disable  them 


from  the  most  cheerful  hospitality.  They 
gladly  give  away  the  little  they  have,  and 
expre  ss  the  utmost  satisfaction  if  the  gift 
shall  have  proved  acceptable. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  say  a  few  words 
on  our  present  character  as  a  nation  for 
hospitality.  Surely,  though  “the  good  old 
times,”  as  they  arc  called,  have  passed  away, 
with  the  wasteful  prodigality,  and  ostenta¬ 
tious  display,  which  too  otfen  accompanied 
the  exercise  of  our  forefathers’  hospitality, 
it  cannot,  surely,  be  said  that  we  are  deh- 
cient,  as  a  nation,  m  the  true  and  practical 
spirit  of  that  kindly  virtue.  Hoyal  ard 
noble  heads,  howeil  by  the  blast  of  mii.toi'- 
time,  as  well  us  the  humbler  horn  exile,  and 
the  persecuted  slave,  have  ever  found  a  safe 
and  sbelteiing  home  in  our  little  island. 
“The  liospiiality  of  Kngland,”  says  an 
American  writer,  “  has  become  famous  in 
the  world,  and  1  think  with  reason.  Home 
comfort  lias  been  so  studie<i  and  matnred, 
and  reduccil  to  a'system,  that  the  English 
have  it  really  more  in  their  power  toward.s 
making  their  gue.sts  comfort  ible,  than  per¬ 
haps  any  other  people.”  We  may  add,  in 
conclusion,  that  if  hospitality  has  been  called 
the  virtue  of  rude  and  savage  nations,  it  may 
also  with  justice  ho  said  to  constitute  one  m 
the  best-loved  attributes  of  civilised  and 
Christian  England.  Maukline. 


FRENCH  HOUSEKEEPING. 

Housekeeping  in  Paris  is  a  very  different 
performance  from  housekeeping  in  lioiidon;  and 
the  difference  between  them  is  exactly  that  be¬ 
tween  Ijondon  and  Paris,  a  liriton  and  a  Oanl. 
To  begin  with,  there  is  the  same  jealous  reserve 
in  our  kitchens  as  in  our  cimracters.  Our 
cooks  are  mi  more  visible,  in  a  public  way,  than 
tlie  wives  of  the  Bultan  or  our  own  precious 
cash  accounts.  The  liareeui  of  our  Ottoman  ally 
is  an  exclusive  piece  of  doDiestic  territory,  hut 
it  is  scarcely  more  impregnable  than  an  English 
kitchen  ;  and  the  grossest  piece  of  impudence 
of  wliicli  Mr.  Paul  Pry  is  capahle  (judging 
from  the  sensation  it  even  produces  on  the 
stage)  is,  inquiring  of  the  Im'eher  as  to  the 
weight  of  a  friend’s  leg — of  mutton.  We  do  the 
thing  greatly,  and  no  expense  is  spared.  Our 
viands  are  unsurpassed  in  qii  dity — and  price. 
Yet  beef  such  as  cannot  he  swii  on  the  table  of 
Prince  Worouzow,  salmon  sueli  as  is  to  he  seen 
nowhern  else  in  the  world,  fruit  of  the  finest 
cliiiractcr,  and  vegetables  altogether  unequalled, 
are  smuggled  into  our  kitchens  us  if  each  and 
every  article  were  a  ri  lleeliiin  on  the  national 
character,  or  at  least  disgrueelully  come  by. 
This  is  only  an  exemplificition  of  British  re¬ 
serve,  of  that  quality  neither  shamefaced  nor 
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— keeping  a  little  in  the  rear,  aa  a  subordinate 
in  the  business  should  do.  She  bnjrs  ens  with 
as  much  clatter  and  importance  as  if  poul^ 
were  at  length  extinct,  and  it  was  her  peculiar 
mission  to  restore  the  ruce  by  her  own  personal 
endeavonrs  and  resources.  She  bids  for  water- 
cresses  fiercely ;  her  voice,  as  she  demands 
carrots,  or  some  other  variety  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  favourite  with  her  people,  is  at  least 
animato,  often  swelling  to  atUffro  ctm  fiioco, 
and  even  allegro  appassxonalo.  Tliese  articles 
of  home  consumption  she  bestows  carefully  in 
the  neat  basket ;  and  goes  on.  But  now  some 
doubt  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  gallant  French¬ 
man  in  the  rear,  with  his  bauds  in  his  pockets. 
He  is  seized  with  a  suspicion  that  all  is  not 
right  in  the  basket ;  his  brain  reels ;  he  makes 
m.aJame  come  to  an  instant  halt,  lifts  the  end  of 
tlie  basket,  and  gesticulates  passionately  over  its 
contents  as  they  stand  on  the  path.  He  is  dis¬ 


The  gay,  free  and  easy  manners  of  the  French 
pwple  do  not  allow  this.  The  Frenchman  or 
Frenchwoman  never  hustles  a  butcher  or  a 
neengrocer  into  a  corner,  to  ask  whether  they 
nave  a  nice  leg  of  lamb  or  some  good  spinach, 
in  a  tone  which  ovght  to  excite  suspicion  in  the 
breut  of  a  detective.  They  arc  not  afraid  of 
their  neighbours;  and  make  their  little  pur¬ 
chases  in  the  most  public  and  loud-toned  style 
imaginable.  The  French  mailamc  scents  her- 


satisfied  ;  and  madame  is  perfidious ;  there  an 
only  two  handfuls  of  watercresses !  And  the 
scene  is  quite  exciting ;  and  the  demonstration 
no  less  public. 

Sliould  you  be  at  all  intimate  with  the  family, 
madame  will  have  no  objection  to  your  dropping 
in  while  she  dresses  her  morning’s  purchases, 
though  the  possibility  is  that  she  is  a  very  lady¬ 
like  person,  with  the  very  best  ideas  of  “the 
proprieties.” 

I  In  a  city  like  Paris,  where  eveiy  domestic 

I  want  can  be  supplied  almost  as  it  were  im¬ 
promptu,  housekeeping  is  divested  of  a  great 
number  of  inconveniences.  Labour  of  any  cha¬ 
racter  is  at  instant  command,  paid  for  as  soon 
as  completed,  and  the  transaction  ended.  The 
sole  responsibility  of  a  housekeeper  (provided 
she  has  made  a  ^ood  selection  of  domestics, 
happy  woman  !)  is  to  give  her  orders  and  to 
examine  her  accounts.  Families  that  intend  to 


surly,  but  strongly  savouring  of  both,  which 
signalises  the  sons  of  Albion  at  home  and 
abroad. 


self,  takes  her  neat  little  basket  in  her  well- 
gloved  hands,  and  descends  resolutely  into  the 
streets.  It  may  happen  that  her  husband,  put¬ 
ting  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  descends  after  her 
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make  a  lengthened  atay  in  Faria,  if  they  wonid 
consult  comfort  and  convenience,  should  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  housekeeping,  hut,  for  a  snort 
neriod,  the  restaurant  life  is  preferable,  as  af¬ 
fording  an  insiglit  into  French  manners  and 
tVench  cookery  highly  desirable,  and  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  no  other  way.  Besides,  one  not  un- 
frequently  meets  with  spicy  and  agreeable  in¬ 
terludes  arising  from  the  mistakes  and  embar¬ 
rassment*  of  novices.  Very’s,  Trois  Freres 


Proven^anx,  and  Vefour’s  have  a  world-wide 
reputation,  or  at  all  events  one  co-extensive 
with  the  love  of  good  eating,  and  wherever  the 
words  pourtnand  and  pourmet  arc  still  under¬ 
stood  in  their  legitimate  significntion.  These 
are  the  places  to  test  the  renown  of  French 
culinary  art,  and  depths  of  your  purse.  But 
one  mostly  meets  strangers  at  these  places.  To 
see  the  French  eat,  one  should  visit  the  restaur¬ 
ants  of  lesser  magnitude  and  fame,  particularly 


of  a  Sunday,  when  the  rush  to  dinner,  as  no 
one  dines  that  day  under  his  own  roof,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  fearful  to  contemplate ;  especially  if  you 
Imppcn  to  have  a  leaning  toward  a  quiet  meal. 
Infants,  dogs,  and  nurses  all  have  a  seat  that 
day ;  and  tlie  amount  consumed  would  indicate 
considerable  preparatory  fasting.  Eating  and 
drinking  becomes  for  the  moment  the  only 
business  of  life. — the  only  thing  worth  living 
fur.  The  preparations  bespeak  the  seriousness 
of  the  operation.  A  fimily  enters,  consisting 
of  father,  mother,  maiden  sister,  two  children 
under  five  years  of  age,  and  a  dog.  All  the 
tables  are  filled;  they  turn  to  go  out;  the 
mtaurateur  rushes  forward,  intercepts  their  re¬ 
treat,  and  promises  a  table  iouitmie.  The  quick 
eye*  of  a  man  of  business  detect  that  one  party 
have  called  for  their  bills ;  he  hands  them  their 


change,  and  plumps  the  new  comers  into  the 
warm  seats ;  with  an  array  of  broken  bread, 
dirty  grapes,  and  all  the  ruins  of  the  foregone 
feast  before  them.  Once  seated,  with  bonnets 
and  hats  hung  up,  they  are  considered  ns  safe 
as  fish  fairly  hooked.  The  garden — that  indi¬ 
vidual  whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  the  lips  of 
the  brave  Englishman  in  Frano; — whisks  away 
the  soiled  table  cloth  and  dishes  in  a  trice,  and 
in  an  instant  has  replaced  them  with  snow  white 
linen  and  irreproachable  cookery.  Now  com¬ 
mences  the  tug  of  eating.  Each  member  of 
the  party,  except  the  dog,  (who  gravely  occu¬ 
pies  his  chair,  too  well  bred  to  manifest  impa¬ 
tience,!  plants  an  amazing  large  napkin  under 
his  or  her  chin.  The  females  pin  the  extremi¬ 
ties  to  each  shoulder,  so  that,  at  a  front  view, 
they  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  being 
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in  their  shrouds.  The  carle,  the  bill  of  fare,  is 
studied,  orders  given,  and  content  and  pleasure 

reign. 

At  these  family  feasts  children  are  literally 
crammed,  indulged  with  wines,  and  all  the  deli¬ 
cacies  generally  supposed  to  be  fitted  for  the 
adult  taste  alone;  their  panmts  being  del  gh ted 
in  proportion  to  the  (jnantity  their  younglings 
consume.  Eating,  under  any  cireumstances,  is, 
to  a  looker-on,  a  very  vulgar  sort  of  operation. 
In  one  of  these  restaurants  it  is  certainly  an 
amusing  one  to  a  veteran  traveller,  whose  sen¬ 
sibilities  have  been  sulhciently  blunted.  The 
waiter  has  a  dora?n  calls  at  once — the  same  dish, 
perhaps,  ordered  dressed  in  a  dozen  different 
modes ;  he  has  to  remember  each  mode  and 
each  table;  to  supply  every  change,  of  course 
omitting  nothing  required ;  and  at  the  cud 
of  the  meal  he  has  to  recall  every  dish,  the 
quantity  and  quality,  that  the  “  addition  ”  in.ay 
be  made  ont.  What  wonder,  then,  if,  in  the 
confusion,  he  sometimes  mistakes  his  napkin 
for  his  handkerchief,  and  nncunscioosly  wi|>es 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow  with  the  cloth 
whi-h,  the  minute  after,  polishes  your  drinking 
cup?  How  could  he  get  on  unless  he  did  rush 
in  from  the  cuinae  wit|i  a  pyramid  of  six  dishes 
between  his  bands,  a  roll  of  bread — and  sneb  a 
roll  I — under  each  arm,  and  the  latest  call  fur 
“  addition”  between  his  teeth  ? 

The  French,  fiom  early  habit,  make  them¬ 
selves  very  much  at  home  at  rmfanrtmt*  and 
eafee,  spending  their  evenings  at  the  latter, 
reading  the  journals  and  playing  chess  or  domi¬ 
noes,  paying  for  liie  snnie  by  railing  for  a  bottle 
of  bwr  or  glass  of  brandy.  Sometimes  even  a 
woman  will  come  in  by  herself,  conclude  her 
repast,  cosily  throw  herself  back  in  her  chair, 
and  proceed  to  take  a  comfortable  digestive 
nap;  apparently  wholly  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  an  ‘‘  unprotected  female.”  At  the 
same  time  a  Frr-ncbman,  having  completed  bis 
meal,  will  wash  his  fact?  and  bands  in  bis  goblet, 
use  his  napkin  for  a  towel,  adjust  his  hair  over 
the  table,  mb  bis  bands  with  lemon  and  bread, 
and  finally  pick  up  ii  lump  of  sugar  not  required 
for  his  coffee,  wrap  it  in  paper  and  put  it  in  bis 
pocket.  'I  hese,  of  course,  are  the  peculiarities 
of  the  restaurant  system.  On  the  other  band, 
a  Frenebman  views  with  disgust  the  English 
method  of  mixing  meat.*,  vegetables,  and  sauces 
upon  one  plate — mingling  flavours  that  should 
be  kept  distinct,  and  destroying  all  the  delicacy 
of  a  repast.  He  prefers  to  change  his  plate  for 
every  article;  be  it  what  it  may,  he  never 
allows  but  one  article  on  his  jilate  at  one  time, 
devouring  at  intervals  great  quantifies  of  bread. 
There  can  he  no'donht  that  this  plan  is  more 
rational  and  healthful  than  onr  own  ;  that  it  is 
one  of  the  many  ‘hin^s  we  may  learn  from  “  tlie 
beautiful  France.” 


BURIED  ALIVE. 

What  man  or  woman  is  it  who  has  not  had  his 
infancy  regaled  with  stories  of  ladies  buried 
alive?  IIow  famous,  for  instance,  is  that  story 
of  the  avaricious  sexton,  w  ho  exhnmed  a  lady 
for  the  sake  of  her  ring,  and  cut  her  finger  in 
the  attempt  to  get  the  jewel  off,  and  so  made 
the  blood  to  flow  and  the  lady  to  recover!  Tra¬ 
ditions  of  this  sort  usually  have  one  founda¬ 
tion, — travelling  from  country  tocountry,  and 
rcjieated  in  each  with  modifications  and  amend¬ 
ments  to  suit  each.  Thus  the  following  story 
we  see  has  two  distinct  versions,  and  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  origin  of  all  that  have  been  told  on  the 
same  romantic  subject. 

Two  merchants  living  in  France,  were  con- 
nectfid  with  each  other  by  the  most  sacred  and 
inviolable  ties  of  frieiidsbip,  possessed  of  equal 
fortunes,  and  Imth  engaged  in  the  same  braneb 
of  trade.  The  one  bad  a  son,  and  the  other  a 
daughter,  nearly  of  the  same  age.  The  first 
sentiments  which  made  the  daughter  sensible 
that  she  was  capable  of  love,  also  convinced  her 
that  her  heart  belonged  to  the  son,  wliu  in  his 
turn  was  no  less  attached  to  her.  This  recipro¬ 
cal  inclination  was  encouraged  and  kept  up  by 
fr«ptent  visits  niitborisrd  by  both  fathers,  who 
with  pleasure  observed  the  disposition  of  their 
children  exactly  suited  to  the  intention  they 
had  of  rendering  them  husband  and  wife.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  marriage  was  just  about  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  between  them,  when  a  rich  colleetor  of 
the  king’s  revenues  made  his  addresses  to  the 
lady  as  a  lover.  The  delusive  charms  of  a 
superior  fortune  soon  induced  her  parents  to 
change  their  resolution  with  respect  to  their 
neighbour's  son,  and  the  lady’s  aversion  to  her 
new  lover  being  surmounted  by  her  filial  duty, 
she  married  the  collector,  and  like  a  virtuous 
woman  discharged  the  gentleiimn  she  loved 
from  ever  seeing  her  again.  The  nndancholy 
brought  on  hy  an  engagement  so  fatal  to  her 
happiness,  tlirew  lier  into  n  disorder  in  which 
her  senses  were  so  locked  up,  that  she  was  taken 
for  dead,  and  interred  as  such. 

We  may  readily  suppose  her  first  lover  was 
not  the  last  person  who  heard  the  account  of 
this  inelaiieboly  aecideiit ;  but  as  be  remembered 
that  she  bad  before  la‘en  seized  with  a  violent 
paroxysm  ofletliargy,  he  flatten'd  himself  that 
her  late  misfortune  might  {xissibly  be  produced 
by  the  same  cause.  This  opinion  not  only 
alleviated  bis  sorrow  but  induced  him  to  bribe 
the  grave-digger,  by  whose  assistance  be  raised 
her  from  her  tomb,  and  conveyed  her  to  a  pro¬ 
per  chamber,  where,  by  the  use  of  all  the  ex¬ 
pedients  be  could  possibly  imagine,  be  happily 
restored  her  to  life. 

The  lady,  probsbly,  was  in  no  small  conster¬ 
nation,  when  she  found  herself  in  a  strange 
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hoasr,  saw  tier  darliui;  lover  silting  by  lier  bed, 
and  heard  the  detail  of  all  that  had  befallen  her 
daring  her  lethargic  paroxysm.  It  was  no  hard 
task  to  make  her  entertaiv  a  gratidul  sense  of 
the  obligation  she  lay  under  to  her  deliverer. 
The  love  she  had  borne  him  proved  a  moving 
and  pathetic  orator  in  his  hehalfj  so  that  when 
she  was  perfectly  recovered,  she  justly  concluded 
that  her  life  belonged  to  him  who  had  preserved 
it;  and,  to  convince  him  of  her  atfection,  went 
along  with  him  to  England,  where  they  lived 
for  several  years,  superlatively  happy  in  all  the 
tender  endearments  of  mutual  love. 

About  ten  years  after,  they  went  to  Paris, 
where  they  lived  without  any  care  to  oonci  al 
themselves,  hecausc  they  imagined  that  nobody 
would  ever  suspect  what  had  happened  :  but  as 
fortune  is  too  often  an  implacable  enemy  to  the 
most  sincere  and  rapturous  love,  the  collector 
unluckily  met  his  wife  in  a  public  walk,  when 
the  sight  of  her  well-known  person  made  such 
an  impression  on  his  mind  that  the  persuasion 
of  her  death  could  not  efface  it.  Fur  this  rea¬ 
son,  he  nut  only  accosted  her,  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  discourse  she  used  in  order  to  im¬ 
pose  mion  him,  p.irted  from  her,  fully  persuaded 
that  she  was  the  very  woman  to  whom  he  had 
been  married,  and  fur  whose  death  he  had  gone 
into  mourning. 

As  the  whimsical  n.xture  of  this  event  clothed 
the  lady  with  a  set  of  charms,  which  the  col¬ 
lector  never  before  imagined  her  to  be  mistress 
of,  he  not  only  disejivered  her  apartments  at 
Paris,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  she  had 
taken  to  conceal  herself,  but  also  claimed  ber 
its  his  spouse  before  the  court  authorised  to 
decide  in  such  cases.  In  vain  did  the  lover 
insist  upon  the  right  he  had  to  her,  resulting 
from  the  care  he  had  taken  of  her.  To  no  pur¬ 
pose  did  he  represent,  that,  without  the  nieiisnres 
taken  by  himself,  the  lady  would  have  been 
mouldering  in  the  grave — that  his  adversary 
had  renounced  all  claim  to  her  by  ordering  her 
to  bo  interred — that  he  might  l)c  justly  arraigned 
as  a  murderer,  for  not  using  the  precautions 
necessary  to  ascertain  her  death,  and  a  thousand 
other  reasons,  suggested  by  love,  which  is  always 
ingenious  where  it  is  sin  a-re.  But,  perceiving 
that  the  court  was  not  likely  to  prove  favour¬ 
able  to  him,  he  residved  not  to  slay  for  its  de¬ 
cision.  and  accordingly  made  his  escape  along 
with  the  lady  to  a  foreign  climate,  where  their 
love  continued  sacred  and  entire,  till  death  con¬ 
veyed  them  to  those  happy  regions  where  love 
knows  no  end,  and  is  confined  within  no  limits. 

The  above  is  hut  an  imperfect  version  of  an 
incident  which  is  said  to  liave  really  occurred 
at  Florence,  during  the  great  plague,  in  the  year 
14<)0.  Uominico  .Maria  Manni,  who  relates 
the  story,  says,  that  the  sepulchre  in  which  the 
lady  was  entombed  alive  was  “  pointed  out  in 


his  day and  that  the  path  by  which  she  was 
returned  to  the  land  of  the  living  had,  from 
this  event,  received,  and  was  still  known  by  the 
name  of  the  /f  rry  of  Death.  The  name  of  the 
Florentine  heroine  was  Oinevra  de  Amieri,  and 
of  her  lover  Antonio  llondinelli.  A  father’s 
tyranny  separated  those  whom  nature  seemed  to 
have  destined  for  each  other;  “  bathed  in  tears, 
(Jinevra  received  the  wedding-ring  fromjthe 
hand  of  a  man  who  hsd  no  place  in  her  heart.” 
Oil  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague,  shortly 
after,  she  becomes  ill,  dies  (to  all  appearance), 
and  is  buried  the  same  day, — “the  law,”  says 
Manni,  “not  perhaps,  then  existing,  which  re¬ 
quires  that  the  dead  should  be  kept  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  above  ground.  ”  In  the  dead 
of  night,  Ginevra  awakes  in  the  tomb  to  all  the 
horrors  of  her  situation,  forces  her  way  ont, 
and,  as  becomes  a  dutiful  wife  (albeit  in  her 
shroud),  hastens  to  her  still  weeping  and  dis¬ 
consolate  husband.  On  knocking  at  the  door, 
he  looks  out  fronTthe  window,  and,  terrified  at 
the  sight  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  ghost 
of  his  departed  wife,  he  hastily  conjures  it  to 
depart  in  peace,  and,  before  there  is  time  to 
undeceive  him,  shuts  the  w  indow,  and  will  not 
face  the  spirit  again. 

Dreadfully  shocked  at  this  reception,  poor 
Oinevra  has  scarcely  life  and  strength  enough 
left  to  reach  her  father’s  house ;  but  there,  also, 
her  ap|iearance  produces  only  terror  and  dis¬ 
may,  and  a  second  time  she  is  dismissed  with  a 
“Go in  peace,  blessed  spirit.”  A  beloved  nnele 
lived  not  far  distant,  and  to  his  door  she  crawled 
next.  Alas!  he  is  even  mure  frightened  than 
either  husband  or  father;  and,  instead  of  the 
“Go  in  peace,  blessed  spirit,”  he  is  only  able  to 
stammer  ont  some  nnintelligible  ejaculations, 
while  he  slaps  the  door  in  her  face.  Oinevm 
could  bear  this  denying  of  house  and  home  no 
longer;  she  sunk  on  the  ground,  “under  the 
little  terrace  of  St.  Iktrllioloinew,”  and  felt  as 
if  she  was  about  to  die  in  good  earnest. 

A  thought  of  her  first  lover,  Uondinelli,  now 
crossed  her  mind.  “.Vh!”  sighed  she,  “he 
surely  would  nut  have  thus  turned  me  away.” 
The  idea  gave,  happily,  a  reviving  tnrn  to  her 
thoughts.  “  And  why,”  said  she,  “  may  I  not 
try  whether  he  will  receive  me,  now  that  every 
one  else  rejects  me?”  The  way  was  long  to 
his  house;  but,  galhering  strength  from  the 
neiv  hopes  which  began  to  nni.nale  her,  she 
gained  his  threshold,  and  knoi’ked. 

Uondinelli  himself  opened  the  door.  He  also 
thought  the  figure  before  him  some  unearthly 
visitant,  but,  nothing  dismayed,  asked  it  calmly, 
“  Whose  spirit  it  was?”  and  “  What  it  wanted  ?” 
Ginevra,  tearing  aside  the  shroud  from  her 
face,  exclaimeil  with  an  agoniseil  voice,  “I 
am  no  spirit,  Antonio!  I  am  that  Ginevra  you 
once  loved,  hut  who  was  buried— buried  alive!” 
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She  conld  say  no  non',  but  dropped  senseleu 
into  his  arms. 

Rondinelii,  whom  one  moment  had  made  the 
most  astonished,  delighted,  and  yet  alarmed  of 
human  beings,  soon  brought  the  whole  of  his 
family  around  the  fair  sufferer  by  his  cries  and 
exclamations.  She  was  instantly  put  into  a 
warm  bed,  and,  with  the  help  of  proper  resto- 
ratires,  was,  next  day,  able  to  join  the  family 
circle  of  her  lover,  and  in  a  few  days  more  was 
as  healthy  and  blooming  as  ever. 

What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  Was  Gi  nevra  to 
return  to  the  husband  from  whom  the  grave 
had  separated  her,  and  to  whom  she  had  never 
been  attached?  or  was  she  to  find  a  new  one  in 
the  man  she  had  first  and  always  loved,  and  who 
had  received  her  into  his  arms  when  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  had,  as  it  were,  cast  her  out? 
Love  and  gratitude  decided  the  question ;  and, 
with  the  consent  and  privity  of  Rondinelli’s 
nearest  relations,  the  two  lovers  were  made  one. 

Ou  the  first  Sunday  after  their  nuptials,  they 
appeared  publicly  at  the  cathedral  of  Florence. 
The  friends  of  Ginevra  in.stantly  recognising 
her,  were  confounded  with  astonishment ;  they 
crowded  around  her,  and,  ns  curiosity  and  affec¬ 
tion  dictated,  showered  on  her  their  questions 
and  congratulations.  She  explained  to  them 
the  various  circumstances  attending  her  resus¬ 
citation  ;  reminded  them  how  one  after  another 
they  had  turned  her  from  their  doors ;  and  de¬ 
clared  that  when  thus  rejected  and  disowned  by 
husband  and  kiodred,  she  had  found  a  protector 
(taking  Rondinelii  by  the  hand),  in  one  to 
whom  all  her  love  and  all  her  duty  were  now 
transferred.  Her  first  husband,  however, 
having  no  mind  to  be  thus  discarded,  insisted 
strongly  on  his  previous  right,  a  right  which, 
as  he  alleged,  nothing  but  death  i«  enmeti 
conld  dissolve.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
bishop,  with  whom  it  lay  to  decide  in  such  mat-' 
ters.  The  case  was  solemnly  argued  before 
him;  who  decided,  that,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  first  husband  had  forfeited  all  right,  not 
only  to  the  person  ol  tn.a  vra,  but  to  the  dowry 
he  had  received  with  her,  which  he  was  ordered 
to  pay  over  to  Rondinelii. 

(Tharabt. 

I’m  like  the  cartli  in  one  respect  — 

Tliat's  left  for  you  to  guess ; 

I'm  also  like  the  moon  at  full, 
liut  onl.v  sornctliing  less. 

I'm  also  like  a  costly  bridge  ; 

For  ’ncath  my  arch  does  flow 

A  streandet.  from  whose  fouiitain-licad 
A  hundred  rivers  go. 

I'm  prized  by  women,  young  and  old. 

In  stations  high  and  low  ; 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  I  often  givo— 

I’lStead  of  pleasure — “  woe.” 

M.  C.  n. 


THE  PALACES  OF  FRANCE. 

PALAIS  DES  TIIERUES. 

In  long-gone  centuries  a  wandering  tribe  of 
barbarians  alighted  from  their  canoes  upon  a 
small  island  in  the  Seine,  and  there  reared 
their  huts.  They  were  called  the  Parisii. 
The  slow  lapse  of  centuries  rolled  over  them, 
and  there  were  wars  and  woes,  bridals  and 
burials,  and  still  they  increased  in  numbers  and 
strength,  and  fortified  their  little  isle  against 
the  invasions  of  their  enemies.  But  soon  the 
tramp  of  the  Roman  legions  was  heard  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  all  Gaul,  with  its 
sixty  tribes,  came  under  the  power  of  the 
Caesars.  Extensive  marshes  and  gloomy  forests 
surrounded  the  barbarian  village ;  but,  gradu¬ 
ally,  Roman  laws  and  institutions  were  intro¬ 
duced  ;  and  Roman  energy  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  country.  Immediately  the  proud  con¬ 
querors  commenced  rearing  a  palace  for  the 
provincial  governor.  The  Palace  of  Warm 
Baths  rose,  with  its  massive  walls,  and  in  im¬ 
posing  grandeur.  Large  remains  of  that 
palace  continue  to  the  present  day.  It  is  the 
most  interesting  memorial  of  the  past  which 
can  now  be  found  in  France.  The  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  its  proportions  still  strike  the  beholder 
with  awe.  “  Behold,”  says  a  writer,  who  trod 
its  marble  floors  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago  : 
“  Behold  the  Palace  of  the  Kings,  whose  tur¬ 
rets  pierce  the  skies,  and  whose  foundations 
penetrate  even  to  the  empire  of  the  dead.” 
Jnlius  Caesar  gazed  proudly  upon  those  turrets; 
and  here  the  shouts  of  Roman  legions,  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago,  proclaimed  Julian  emperor; 
and  Roman  maidens,  with  throbbing  hearts, 
trod  tliesi'  floors  in  the  dance.  No  one  can 
enter  the  grand  hall  of  the  baths,  without  be¬ 
ing  deeply  impressed  with  the  majestic  aspect 
of  the  edifice,  and  with  the  grandeur  of  its 
gigantic  proportions. 

Upon  a  part  of  the  ruins  of  this  old  palace 
of  the  Caesars,  there  has  been  reared,  by  more 
modern  ancients,  still  another  palace.  About 
four  hundred  years  ago,  upon  a  portion  of  the 
crumbling  walla  of  this  old  Roman  mansion, 
the  Palace  of  Cluny  was  reared.  F'or  three 
centuries,  this  palace  was  one  of  the  abodes  of 
j  the  kings  of  France.  The  tide  of  regal  life 
ebbed  and  flowed  through  those  saloons,  and 
along  those  corridors.  There  is  the  chamber 
where  Mary  of  Flngland,  sister  of  Henry  ^  III., 
and  widow  of  Louis  XI f.,  passed  the  weary 
years  of  her  widowhood.  It  is  still  called  the 
chamber  of  the  “  white  qinim,"  from  the  ens- 
lom  of  the  queens  of  France  to  wear  white 
meurning.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  these 
gothic  turrets,  and  gorgeously  ornamented 
Inearne  windows,  gleamed  with  illuminations, 
as  the  young  King  of  Scotland,  James  V.,  led 
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Madeleine,  the  bloomin);  dauj^hter  of  Francis  I., 
to  the  hridal  altar.  Here  the  haughty  family 
of  the  Guises  ostentatiously  displayed  their 
regal  retinue,  vying  with  the  kings  of  France 
in  splendour,  and  outvying  them  in  power. 
These  two  palaces,  now  blended  by  the  nup¬ 
tials  of  decay  into  oiie,  arc  converted  into  a 
museum  of  antiquities — silent  depositories  of 
memorials  of  the  dead.  Sadly  one  loiters 
through  their  deserted  halls.  They  present 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  of  Paris, 
in  the  reflective  mind  they  awaken  emotions 
which  the  pen  cannot  describe. 

THE  LOUVKE. 

When  Paris  consisted  only  of  the  little  island 
in  the  Seine,  and  kings  and  feudal  lords  were 
revelling  in  the  saloons  of  Cluny,  a  hunting- 
seat  was  reared  in  the  dense  forest  which 
spread  itself  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  As 
the  city  extended,  and  the  forc.st  disappeared, 
the  hunting-seat  was  enlarged,  strengthened, 
and  became  a  fortress  and  a  8tntc-))ri80n.  Thus 
it  continued  for  three  hundred  years.  In  its 
gloomy  dungeons  prisoners  of  state,  and  the 
victims  of  crime,  groaned  and  died ;  and  count¬ 
less  tragedies  were  there  enacted  wliicli  the 
Day  of  Judgment  alone  can  reveal.  Three 
hundred  years  ago,  Francis  1.  tore  down  the 
dilapidated  walls  of  this  old  castle,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  magniticent  Palace  of  the  Louvre 
upon  their  foundations.  Put  its  construction 
has  required  the  labour  of  ages,  and  upon  it 
has  been  expended  millions,  which  despotic 
power  has  extorted  from  the  hard  hands  of 
penury.  This  gorgeous  palace  contains  a  wil¬ 
derness  of  saloons  and  corridors,  and  flights  of 
stairs ;  and  seems  rather  adapted  to  accommo- 
ilate  the  population  of  a  city,  than  to  be  merely 
one  of  the  residences  of  a  royal  family.  The 
visitor  wanders  bewildered  through  its  bound¬ 
less  magnificence.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  rise 
again,  and  people  these  halls.  Here  the  pure 
and  noble  Jeane  d’Albret  was  received  in 
courtly  grandeur,  by  the  impure  and  ignoble 
Catherine  de  Medici.  Here  Henry  IV.  led  his 
profligate  and  shameless  bride  to  the  altar. 
From  this  window  Charles  IX.  shot  down  the 
Protestants  as  they  fled,  amidst  the  horrors  of 
the  perfidious  massacre  of  St.  llartholomew. 
In  this  gilded  chamber,  with  its  lofty  ceiling 
and  tapestried  walls,  Catherine  dc  Medici  died 
in  the  glooms  of  remorse  and  despair.  Her 
bed  of  down,  her  despotic  power  could  present 
no  refuge  against  the  King  of  Terrors;  and  the 
mind  is  appalled  with  the  thought,  that  from 
this  very  room,  now  so  silent  and  deserted,  her 
guilty  spirit  took  its  fliglit  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  King  of  kings  and  the  Lord  of  lords.  Suc¬ 
cessive  generations  of  haughty  sovereigns  have 
here  risen  and  died.  And  if  there  be  any  truth 


in  history,  they  have  been,  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  proud,  merciless,  licentious  oppres¬ 
sors. 

In  the  Louvre  is  an  .alcove  where  Henry  IV. 
was  accustomed  to  sleep  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  you  are  directed  to  the  very  spot 
wlicre,  in  anguish,  he  gas;  jd  and  died,  after 
having  been  stabbed  by  Uavaillac.  Here  one 
sees  the  very  helmet  worn  by  Henry  II.  on 
that  unfortunate  day,  when  the  tilting  spear  of 
the  Count  of  Moutgomnieri,  entering  his  eye, 
pierced  his  brain.  It  requires  the  labour  of  a 
day  even  to  saunter  through  the  innumerable 
moms  of  this  niagnilieent  abode.  It  is  con¬ 
verted  into  the  most  splendid  museum  in  the 
world — filled  with  the  richest  jiroductions  of 
ancient  and  modern  art ;  and  the  people  now 
enter  freely  that  sanctuary,  where  once  none 
but  kings  and  courtiers  ventured  to  appear. 

M.VLMAI.SOJf. 

When  Napoleon  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
Egyptian  campaign,  he  wrote  to  Josephine,  to 
purchase  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  a 
pleasant  rural  retreat,  to  which  they  could  re¬ 
tire  from  the  bustle  of  the  metropolis,  and 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  green  fields  and  shady 
groves.  Josephine  soon  found  a  delightful 
chateau,  about  nine  miles  from  Paris,  and  five 
from  Versailles,  which  she  purchased  for  about 
£25,000.  The  great  value  of  the  place  was  in 
the  spacious  and  beautiful  grounds,  not  in  the 
buildings.  The  chateau  itself  was  plain,  sub¬ 
stantial,  simple,  far  less  ostentatious  in  its 
appearanee  than  many  a  eountry-seat  in  Flng- 
lund.  Here  Josephine  resided  most  of  the 
time  during  the  eighteen  months  of  Napoleon’s 
absence  in  Egypt.  Upon  his  return,  this  be¬ 
came  the  favourite  residence  of  them  both. 
Ai^id  all  the  splendours  of  the  Empire,  it  was 
ever  their  great  joy  to  escape  to  the  rural 
quietude  of  Malmaison.  There  they  often 
passed  the  Sabbath,  in  the  comparative  happi¬ 
ness  of  private  life.  Often  Napoleon  said,  as 
he  left  those  loved  haunts,  to  attend  to  the 
cares  and  toils  of  the  Tuileries,  *'  Now  I  must 
again  put  on  the  yoke.”  Napoleon  ever  spoke 
of  the  hours  passed  at  Malmaison,  as  the  iiap- 
piest  of  his  life.  He  erected  for  himself  there, 
in  a  retired  grove,  a  little  pavilion,  very  simple, 
yet  beautiful  in  its  structure,  which  still  retains 
the  name  of  the  Pavilion  of  the  Emperor. 
Here  he  passed  many  hours  of  uninterrupted 
solitude,  in  profound  study  of  his  majestic 
plans  and  enterprises.  Directly  behind  the 
chateau  there  was  a  smooth  and  beautiful  lawn, 
upon  a  level  with  the  ground-floor  of  the  main 
saloon.  The  windows,  extending  to  the  floor, 
opened  upon  this  lawn.  When  all  the  kings  of 
Europe  were  doing  homage  to  the  mighty 
emperor,  crowds  of  visitors  were  often  assem- 
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bled  at  Malmaiaon  j  and  upon  thia  lawn,  with 
the  characteristic  gaiety  of  the  Freneli,  many 
mirthful  games  were  enacted.  The  favourite 
amuaement  here  was  the  game  of  prisoners. 
Freqaently,  after  dinner,  the  most  distinguished 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  not  of  France  only,  bnt 
of  all  Europe,  were  actively  and  mirthfully  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  sport.  Kings  and  queens,  and 
princes  of  tlie  blood  royal  were  seen  u|K)n  the 
green  esplanade,  pursuing  and  pursued.  Na¬ 
poleon  occasionally  joined  in  the  sport.  He 
was  a  poor  runner,  and  not  unfrequently  fell 
and  rolled  over  upon  the  grass,  while  he  and 
hb  companions  were  convulsed  with  laughter. 

After  the  divorce  of  Josephine,  the  Palace 
of  Halmaison  was  assigne  i  to  Josephine. 
Here  Napoleon  frequently  called  to  see  her; 
though,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  he  never  saw 
her  alone.  Taking  her  arm,  he  would  walk  for 
hours  through  those  embowered  avenues,  con¬ 
fiding  to  her  all  his  plans. 

When  the  allied  armies  entered  Paris  a  guard 
was  sent,  out  of  respect  to  Josephine,  to  pro¬ 
tect  Malmaison.  The  £m|ieror  Alexander, 
with  a  number  of  illustrious  guests,  dined  with 
the  Empress  Queen,  and  in  the  evening  walked 
ont  upon  the  beautiful  lawn.  Josephine,  whose 
health  was  shattered  by  sympathy  and  sorrow, 
t(»k  cold,  and  after  the  illness  of  a  few  days 
dbd.  It  was  the  29th  of  May,  1814.  It  was 
the  serene  and  cloudless  evening  of  a  tranquil 
summer’s  day.  The  windows  of  the  apartment 
were  open  where  the  Empress  was  dying.  The 
ann  was  silently  sinking  behind  the  trees  of 
Malmaison,  and  its  r.sys,  struggling  thniugh 
the  foliage,  shone  cheerfully  upon  the  bed  of 
death.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  songs  of 
birds,  warbling,  as  it  were,  the  vespers  of  Jose¬ 
phine’s  most  eventful  life.  Thus  sweetly  her 
gaatic  spirit  sank  into  its  Inst  sleep.  In  the 
antique  village  church  of  Uuel,  about  two  miles 
from  Malmaison,  the  mortal  remains  of  this 
most  lovely  of  women  now  slumber.  A  beanti- 
ful  monument  of  white  marble,  with  a  statue 
representing  the  Empress  kneeling  in  her  coro¬ 
nation  robes,  is  erected  over  her  burial-jdace. 

In  the  same  church,  opposite  to  the  tomb  of 
Josephine,  stands  the  mouninent  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Hortense.  Her  life  was  another  of  those 
tragedies  of  which  this  world  has  been  so  full. 
Her  son,  the  present  President  of  France,  has 
reared  to  her  memory  a  tasteful  monument  of 
various  coloured  marble,  emblematic,  ns  it  were, 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  her  eventful  life.  The 
monument  bears  the  inscription — “To  (lueen 
Hortense,  by  Prince  Louis  Buonaparte.’’  She  is 
represented  kneeling  in  sorrowful  meditation.* 

*  A  memoir  of  .fosephine  appeared  in  vol.  ii., 
and  a  memoir  of  llurteusc,  with  that  of  all  the 
females  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  (portraits)  in 
vol.  iii. 


Malmabon  was  the  property  of  Queen  Chris¬ 
tina  of  Spain  when  we  visited  it  in  1833. 
Here  was  the  library  of  Napoleon,  for  he  loved 
books.  Christina  converted  it  into  a  billiard- 
room,  for  she  loves  play.  Here  was  the  little 
boudoir  where  Napoleon  and  Josephine  met  in 
their  hours  of  snored  confidence,  and  the  tapes¬ 
try,  and  the  window- curtains,  in  their  simpli¬ 
city,  remains  as  arranged  by  Josephine’s  own 
hands.  There  was  the  chamber  in  which  Jose¬ 
phine  died,  and  the  very  bed  upon  which  she 
breathed  her  last.  The  afternoon  sun  was 
shining  brilliantly  in  through  the  windows, 
which  we  had  thrown  open,  us  it  shone  forty 
yitars  ago  upon  the  wasted  form  and  pallid 
cheek  of  the  dying  Josephine.  The  forest,  so 
secluded  snd  btuiutil'ul,  waved  brightly  in  the 
sun  and  in  the  breete  then  as  now' ;  the  birds 
then  'tilled  the  sir  with  the  same  plaintive 
melody.  The  scene  of  nature  and  of  art — 
house,  lawn,  shrubbery,  grove,  cascade,  grotto 
— remains  unchanged;  but  the  billows  of  revo¬ 
lution  and  death  have  rolled  over  the  world- 
renowned  inniutes  of  Malmaison,  and  they  are 
all  swept  away. 

TUE  TSILERIES. 

“Will  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,’’  inquired \a 
gentleman  of  a  French  lady,  “  take  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  TuileriesP”  “lie  had  better 
nut,’’  was  the  laconic  reply,  “  It  is  an  un¬ 
lucky  place.’’  It  requires  not  a  little  effort  of 
imagination  to  invest  this  enormous  pile  of 
blackened  buildings  with  an  aspect  of  beauty. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  the  palace  was  com¬ 
menced  by  Catherine  de  Medici.  But  it  has 
never  been  a  favourite  residence  of  the  kings 
of  France,  and  no  effort  of  the  imagination, 
and  no  concomitants  of  regal  splendour  can 
make  it  an  agreeable  home.  It  has  probably 
witnessed  more  scenes  of  woe,  and  more  inten¬ 
sity  of  unutterable  angnisli,  than  any  other 
palace  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Its 
rooms  are  of  s|iaciou8,  lofty,  clieerless  graudeur. 
Though  millions  hare  been  expended  upon  this 
structure,  it  has  had  but  occasional  occupants. 
W’e  vifcit^  it  on  the  occasion  of  a  party  given 
by  Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  Four  thousand 
guests  were  invited.  The  vast  palace,  had  all 
its  rooms  been  thrown  open,  might  perhaps 
have  accommodated  twice  as  many  more. 
When  we  arrived  at  half-past  nine  o’clock  at 
the  massive  gateway  which  ojiens  an  entrance 
to  the  court  ofthe  Tuileries,  we  found  a  band  of 
soldiers  stationed  there  to  preserve  order. 
Along  the  street,  also,  fur  some  distance, 
armed  seiitini  ls  were  stationed  on  horseback, 
promptly  to  summon,  in  case  of  necessity,  the 
8l),()ti0  troops  who,  with  gun  and  bayonet, 
keep  the  restless  Parisians  tranquil.  The  car¬ 
riage,  fullowing  a  lung  train,  entered,  between 
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file*  of  soldier*  with  )(Iitterin)(  bayonets,  the 
immense  court-yard  of  the  palace,  so  immense 
that  the  whole  military  forte  of  the  capital  c.in 
there  be  assembled.  The  court-yard  was  illu¬ 
minated  with  almost  the  brilliance  of  noon¬ 
day,  by  various  pyramids  c(f  torches  ■,  and  daz- 
zliuK  light  gleamed  from  the  windows.  A 
band  of  musicians,  stationed  in  the  court-yard, 
pealed  forth  upon  the  night-air  the  most  ani¬ 
mated  strains  of  martial  music.  Passing 
through  a  large  hall,  and  a  brilliant  ante-room, 
we  then  ascended  u  magnificent  flight  of  mar¬ 
ble  stairs,  so  wide,  that  twenty  men  could,  with 
ea*e,  march  up  them  abreast.  Sentinels  in 
rich  uniform  stood  upon  the  stairs  with  glitter¬ 
ing  bayonets;  and  we  were  ushered  into  a  suite 
of  grand  saloons  extending  in  lung  perspective, 
with  regal  splendour.  The  company  was  as 
ggy  and  as  splendidly  dressed  as  usual.  The 
rooms  were  warm,  the  crowd  immense,  the 
champagne  abuudant,  and  the  dancers  elated 
and  happy. 

About  half-paat  ten  o’clock,  a  wide  door  was 
thrown  open  at  one  end  of  the  long  suite  of 
rooms,  and  the  (then)  Prince  President,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  lung  retinue  of  lords,  ladies, 
ambassadors,  &c..  entered  the  apartments. 
They  passed  along  through  the  crowd,  which 
opened  respectfully  before  them,  aud  eutering 
one  of  the  main  saloons,  took  their  seats  upon 
an  elevated  platform,  which  had  been  arranged 
and  reserved  fur  them.  All  eyes  were  fastened 
on  the  President.  Wherever  he  moved,  a 
circle,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  was  left 
around  him.  It  was  curious  to  see  the  prompt¬ 
ness  with  which  the  crowd  would  disperse  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  close  up  behind  him,  whenever 
he  changed  his  position.  There  were  two  im¬ 
mense  refreshment-rooms,  supplied  with  every 
luxury,  at  the  two  ends  of  the  suite  of  apart¬ 
ments,  fllled  with  guests.  These  rooms  of  vast 
capacity — for  four  thousand  hungry  people 
were  to  be  provided  for — were  fitted  up  with 
counters  running  along  three  of  their  sides 
like  those  of  a  shop.  Behind  these  counters 
stood  an  army  of  waiters;  before  them,  all  the 
evening  lung,  an  eager  crowd.  As  soon  as  our 
had  obtained  his  supply,  there  were  two  or 
three  others  ready  to  lake  his  place. 

This  was  seeing  the  Palace  of  theTuileries 
in  its  glory.  Amlui.ss.idor8  of  all  nations  were 
there — the  lurbaned  Turk,  the  proud  Persian, 
the  white-robed  Arab.  The  ladies  were  glitter¬ 
ing  with  diainonds  aud  every  variety  of  pre¬ 
cious  stones. 

“  Uusic  was  there  with  her  voluptuous  swell. 
And  all  went  mciry  as  a  nutrriagc-bcll.” 

But  as  I  sauntered  through  the  brilliant 
scene,  visions  of  other  days,  aud  of  sjairtacles 
more  impressive,  filled  my  mind.  Tlirough 
these  very  halls,  again  aud  again,  has  rolled 


an  inundation  of  all  that  Paris  can  furnish  of 
vulgarity,  degradation,  and  violence.  Into  the 
embrasure  of  this  very  window  the  drunken 
moll  of  men  and  women  drove,  with  oaths  and 
clubs,  Louis  XVI.,  and  compelled  him  to  drink 
the  cup  of  humiliation  to  its  very  dregs.  It 
was  from  this  window  that  the  haplesa  Maria 
Antoinette  looked,  when  the  sentinel  beneath 
brutally  exclaimed  to  her,  “  I  wish,  Austrian, 
that  1  liad  your  head  upon  niy  bayonet  here, 
that  I  might  pitch  it  over  the  wall  to  the  du^l” 
It  was  upon  this  hnicoiiy  that  Madame  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Maria  Antoinette  stepped,  that  dark 
and  dreadful  night  when  frenzied  Paris,  from 
all  its  garrets,  and  all  its  kennels,  whs  surging 
like  the  billows  of  the  ocean  against  the  Tuil- 
eries.  Their  hearta  throbbed  with  terror  as 
they  heard  the  tolling  of  the  alarm  hells,  the 
rumbling  of  artillery  wheels,  aud  the  rattle  of 
musketry,  as  the  infuriate  populace  thronged 
the  palace,  thirsting  for  their  blood.  From 
this  balcony,  that  awful  night,  Maria  entered 
the  chamber  wher£  her  beautiful  sun  was  sleep- 
iug,  gazed  earnestly  upon  biiii,  and  left  a 
mother’s  loving  kiss  upon  his  cheek. 

TheTuileries!  It  is,  indeed,  an  “unlucky 
palace.”  This  saloon,  now  resounding  with 
music  and  mirth,  is  the  very  spot  where  Jose¬ 
phine,  with  swollen  eyes  iind  heart  of  agony, 
signed  that  cruel  deed  of  divorcement  whicli 
sundered  the  dearest  hopes  aud  the  fondest 
ties  which  the  human  heart  can  cherish.  His¬ 
tory  contains  not  a  more  uflectiiig  incident  than 
her  final  adieu  to  her  hushaud,  which  occurred 
in  this  chamber  the  night  after  the  divorce. 
The  emperor,  restless  and  wrctched^iad  retired, 
when  the  door  of  his  rhamher  was  slowly 
opened,  and  Josephine  tremblingly  entered. 
Blie  tottered  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
iippruarhed  the  bed.  Here,  irresolutely  stop¬ 
ping.  slie  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Site 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  reflect  that  now  she 
should  not  he  there.  But  suddenly  the  pent- 
up  fountains  of  love  and  grief  burst  forth ; 
aud,  furgettiug  everything,  in  the  lulness  of 
her  augiiish,  she  tlirew  herself  upon  the  bed, 
clasped  Najioleon’s  neck  in  her  arms,  and  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  My  hushaud !  my  husband !”  wept 
in  agony  wbicli  could  not  be  controlled. 

It  was  down  this  marble  staircase,  now 
thronged  with  brilliant  guests,  that  the  next 
morning  Josephiuc  descended,  veiled  from  head 
to  foot.  There  are  too  many  inuuniful  asso¬ 
ciations  connected  with  the  place  ever  to  ren¬ 
der  it  agreeable  as  a  rcsideuci'.  When  Louis 
Philippe  was  driven  from  the  Tuilcncs,  the 
mob  again  sacked  it,  and  its  vast  saloons  were 
unfiiriiished  ai  d  empty.  Alter  the  insurrection 
ill  June,  IS  .  -,  i:  was  used  as  a  hospital  for  the 
wounded. 

[To  be  coxtwuea.') 
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Tugiut  U  this  month  nothing  new  in  the  fai<hionuble  world—  that  in  to  ut,  do  far  as  dress  is  con  • 
iiemed.  Things  remain  exactly  as  they  were,  except  the  introeiuctioii  of  the  new  broad-brimmid 
>traw  hat.  It  prettily  is  ealled  the  Pamela  IJat.  Pamela  Hats  were  at  first  worn  only  by  children 
and  young  ladies,  but  they  are  now  being  adopted  by  ladies  of  all  ages.  They  (the  hats,  not  the 
ladieai  are  generally  made  of  Leghorn,  quite  fiat ;  the  brim  broad,  and  slightly  curving  down  over 
the  forehead.  They  are  trimmed  underneath  with  a  profusion  of  wild  fiowers,  roses,  and  rosettes 
of  ribbon,  with  lung  white  strings.  Tlie  outside  is  trimmed  with  a  narrow  garland,  or  wreath  of 
fiowers,  intermin);led  with  bows  of  ribbon,  terminating  at  the  back  (generally)  with  long  flowing 
ends.  When  the  hat  is  brown,  the  ribbons  are,  of  course,  to  match,  with  few  flowers,  and  those 
red. 

This  month  we  engrave  a  Walking  Dress  for  little  girls,  Tlic  body  is  of  green  or  blue  velvet. 
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WORKING  PATTERN. 


Iriaimed  with  miliUry  bnid,  with  loose  hanging  sleeves.  The  sleeve  is  open  fmm  the  elbow  down¬ 
ward,  through  wbiebisseen  the  loose  under-sleeve.  The  sleeve  terminates  with  a  bow  of  ribbon, 
no  skirt  te  of  white  muslin  Insertions.  If  for  an  in-door  dress,  the  body  should  be  made  of  muslin, 
aid  left  more  i^ien  at  the  neck.  This  dress,  for  out-doors,  with  a  crochet  or  hmuterie  AnglaUt 
Vandyke  collar,  and  a  Pamela  Hat.  is  the  most  charming  dress  for  a  little  girl  that  has  been  out 
this  summer. 
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THE  NUN  ABOUT  TOWN. 

It  is  a  trite  thiu^  to  say  that  “Truth  is  straujrer 
than  fiction but  no  more  extraordinary  in¬ 
stance  of  its  truth  is  to  be  found  than  in  the 
life  of  the  Nun-Eusign,  Boiia  Catalina  de 
Irauso. 

This  extraordinary  Spanish  woman  was  born 
of  a  respectable  family  in  the  year  15S6,  at  St. 
Sebastian.  It  is  enoufrh  to  record  of  her  early 
life,  that  she  was  placed  when  very  younj;  in 
a  convent  of  Dominican  nuns,  at  St.  ^-bastian, 
of  which  her  aunt  was  prioress.  The  quiet, 
the  seclusion  of  this  life  was  exactly  what  least 
suited  Catalina,  lleryoun^  mind  soon  rebelled, 
and  she  became  depressed  and  unhappy. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1600,  at  the  vijcils  of 
St.  Joseph,  all  the  nuns  had  entered  the  choir 
at  midnight  to  perform  service.  The  whole 
convent  was  assembled,  and  each  was  at  prayers, 
when  the  prioress  called  Catalina,  to  whom  she 
gave  a  key,  with  directions  to  fetch  her  breviary, 
which  she  had  forgotten.  The  novice  obey^ 
at  first  slowly.  Her  footsteps  were  heavy,  her 
looks  gloomy.  But  on  a  sudden  her  fiery  black 
eyes  sparkinl  with  an  expression  of  delight — 
a  smile  of  triumph,  but  bitterly  sardonic,  un¬ 
closed  her  lips,  aud  her  whole  frame  thrilled 
with  joy. 

A  few  minutes  after  her  return,  she  com¬ 
plained  of  a  violent  headach,  and  asked  permis¬ 
sion,  which  was  seldom  refused  to  the  novices, 
to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  before  the  service 
was  over. 

A  single  moment  had  sufficed  to  make  a  imw 
light  break  upon  the  senses  of  Catalina.  IVhen 
she  went  to  her  aunt’s  cell,  her  ryes  fell  upon 
the  keys  of  the  convent,  which  the  portress 
of  the  convent  always  deposited,  before  matins, 
in  the  cell  of  the  prioress.  At  this  sight  the 
novice  felt  her  band  contract  upon  her  brow — 
her  spirit  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  world — she 
saw  the  blue  heavens — the  fields  and  forests  of 
liberty  !  That  which  she  had  lung  sighed  fur, 
she  could  now  obtaiu ;  and  in  an  instant  her 
mind  was  made  up. 

As  she  left  the  choir,  matins  had  only  just 
begun,  so  that  she  had  ample  time  to  fly.  8he 
lost  not  an  instant  in  unnecessary  preparations, 
but  immediately  returning  to  her  .aunt’s  cell, 
took  a  supply  of  money,  a  needle,  some  thread, 
and  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  lastly,  the  keys  of  the 
convent;  and  then  descended  gently,  shutting 
each  door  behind  her  without  noise.  When 
she  had  reached  the  last,  she  stojiped  a  moment 
to  lake  ofif  her  scapulary,und  left  it  in  the  room 
of  the  portress.  She  then  ojiened  the  door 
which  separated  her  from  the  world,  into  which, 
alone,  unprotected,  and  ignorant  of  all  its  evils 
as  well  ns  joys,  she  was  about  to  plunge  at  the 
age  of  fiftwn.  But  all  she  wanted,  was  her 


freedom.  She  ran  forward  without  stopping, 
until  she  came  to  a  chestnut  grove  at  some 
distance  from  the  city. 

On  reaching  this  retreat,  she  entered  the 
thickest  part  of  it,  and  remained  there  three 
days  unperceived.  She  entered  the  wood 
dressed  as  n  novice  of  St.  Dominic;  she  left  it 
in  the  garh  of  a  boy,  and  from  that  period  till 
the  day  of  her  death,  did  nut  resume,  except  for 
a  very  short  time,  the  dress  of  her  own  sex.  In 
the  middle  of  the  third  night  after  her  flight 
from  the  convent,  she  quitted  her  place  of  con¬ 
cealment,  and  followed  the  first  road  before  her 
without  knowing  whither  it  led.  It  led  her  to 
Vitturia.  During  the  three  days  she  had  spent 
in  the  chestnut  grove,  she  had  taken  no  food 
but  wild  roots  and  grass,  which,  as  she  herself 
states,  she  gathered  in  the  road. 

Un  her  arrival  at  Vittoria,  she  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  hired  as  secretary  to  her  uncle. 
Dun  Francisco  deCerrala,who  had  never  before 
seen  her.  He  took  care  of  her,  under  the  sup¬ 
position  that  she  was  an  orphan  boy  ;  aiul  was 
even  anxious  to  give  her  a  good  education.  But 
Catalina  had  nut  left  her  convent  to  impose  a 
voluntary  imprisonment  upon  herself:  her 
roving  disposition,  aud  her  desire  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  world,  led  her  to  Valladolid, 
where  the  Court  then  resided.  Here  fortune 
was  again  propitious,  and  she  entered  as  page 
into  the  service  of  Don  Ju.'iii  lie  Idiaqnes, 
secretary  to  the  king,  aud  the  patron  of  her 
family.  She  bad  served  Don  Juan  only  a  few 
months,  when  one  evening  as  she  stood  at  the 
gate  of  his  palace,  her  father.  Captain  Don 
Miguel  de  Eranso,  arrived.  The  night  was  too 
dark  fur  her  to  see  him,  but  she  recognised  him 
by  his  voice.  The  unhappy  old  mail  had  come 
to  beg  Don  Juan’s  assistance  in  recovering  his 
dnugliter,  who,  as  he  stated,  had  fled  from  her 
convent.  Catalina  had  gently  followed  her 
father  in  order  to  catch  a  few  words  that  might 
regulate  her  conduct.  Those  uttered  by  her 
venerable  |iarent  in  the  overflowings  of  his 
grief,  ought  to  have  iinfielled  her  to  throw  her¬ 
self  at  ills  feet ;  but  they  ouly  led  Catalina  to 
leave  Don  Juan’s  palace  that  very  instant,  and 
make  a  bargain  with  a  muleteer.  Butore  day¬ 
break  she  was  on  the  road  to  Bilboa.  She  bore 
at  that  time  the  name  of  Francisco  de  Loyola. 

At  Bilboa,  she  found  herself  in  the  midst  of 
a  set  of  men.  who  from  her  dress  felt  authorised 
to  treat  her  as  an  equal ;  and  in  u  short  time 
she  acquired  habits  as  foreign  to  her  birth  as 
to  the  education  she  load  received.  One  day  at 
Bilboa,  she  had  a  quarrel  w  ith  some  young  man, 
and  being  the  aggressor,  was  imprisoued  a 
whole  month. 

From  Bilboa,  she  proceeded  to  Estella  de 
Navarra,  where  she  entered  the  senice  of  a 
knight  of  St.  Jago,  named  Dou  Carlos  de 
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Arellano,  with  whom  she  remained  two  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  a  whim  of  her 
unbridled  imagination  carried  her  back  to  St. 
Sebastian,  where  she  attended  mass  at  the 
church  of  her  own  convent,  saw  her  motlier  at 
a  distance  during  the  service,  and  actually  spoke 
to  her  old  companions,  the  nuns.  She  then, 
witliout  feeling  any  further  emotion  at  the  sight 
of  her  mother,  and  the  conversation  with  those 
among  whom  she  liad  passed  her  childhood,  left 
St.  Sebastian,  and  embarked  for  Seville.  On 
reaching  San  Lucar-la-mayor,  she  found  the 
famous  Spanish  ex|)editiun  against  the  Dutch, 
ready  to  sail.  Ever  whimsical,  even  in  her  most 
ordinary  resolves,  she  proceeded  to  the  Spanish 
Indies,  under  the  naiue  of  Eedro  de  drive,  on 
board  a  ship  commanded  by  Dun  Estevan 
Eqnino,  one  of  her  mother’s  brothers.  She 
entered  her  uncle’s  service  under  pretence  of 
learning  the  profession  of  a  sailor. 

The  Dutch  fleet,  consisting  of  nineteen  ships 
of  the  line,  was  burned  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
there  it  was  that  Catalina  first  heard  those 
sounds  which  afterwards  pursued  her  in  her 
dreams, — namely,  the  notes  of  the  shrill  bugle, 
the  roar  of  musketry,  and  the  din  of  battle. 

The  Spanish  fleet  was  about  to  sail  fur  Spain; 
(Batalina,  anxious  to  remain  in  America,  left  her 
uncle  clandestinely,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  after  robbing  him  of  twenty-five  petot. 
She  then  became,  in  reality,  a  new  being,  and 
her  metamorphosis  was  dreadful.  Her  cha¬ 
racter,  naturally  energetie,  was  now  tempered 
afresh,  and  from  iron  it  became  steel.  Amid 
the  conflict  produced  in  her  ardent  mind  by  the 
numerous  strange  incidents  which  had  passed 
before  her,  she  had  nut  yet  settled  the  plan  of 
her  future  life,  and  she  was,  moreover,  eager  to 
acquire  wealth.  She  therefore  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  a  Truxillo  merchant  named 
Juan  de  Urquiza,  left  I’anama  fur  the  port  of 
Paita,  was  shipwrecked,  and  with  great  difiiculty 
saved  herself  and  her  master,  who  afterwards 
placed  her  at  the  head  of  a  commercial 
establishment  which  he  possessed  at  Sana. 

She  was  here  fortunate  and  happy,  when  her 
nneasy  and  violent  temper  led  her  into  a  quarrel 
with  an  inhabitant  of  the  town.  High  words 
passed  on  both  sides,  but  Catalina  was  the  most 
abusive  and  the  most  angry.  Bent  upon  re¬ 
venge,  she  had  a  long  knife  sharpened — that 
description  of  knife  w  hich  is  termed  cuckiHo  ; 
then  taking  a  sword — the  first,  she  said,  that 
she  ever  girded — she  proceeded  next  day  to 
waylay  her  antagonist,  whose  name  was  Los 
Keyes.  As  he  passed  the  ehutfh,  in  which  she 
had  hid  herself,  she  sprang  u|K)n  him,  and 
making  a  dreadful  gash  in  his  face,  said,  in 
allusion  to  a  threitt  he  had  uttered  during  their 
quarrel  the  day  before;  “That  is  the  face  which 
IS  to  be  cut.’’ 


A  friend  of  the  wonnded  man  came  to  his 
r  assistance,  but  Catalina  drew  her  sword  and 
.  dangerously  wounded  this  new.  adversary. 
!  Alarmed,  however,  at  what  she  had  done,  she 
t  took  refuge  in  the  church ;  but  the  corregidor, 
!  who  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time,  did 
,  not  consider  this  sanctuary  ns  inviolable;  Ca- 
t  talina  was  therefore  dragged  from  her  retreat 
>  and  taken  to  prison. 

;  She  was  delivered  from  her  captivity  at  Sana 
1  by  the  exertions  of  her  master  Urquiza,  whom 
she  joined  at  Truxillo.  There  a  fresh  quarrel 
arose  between  her  and  a  friend  of  the  individual 
whom  she  had  wounded  at  Sana.  This  new 
adversary  she  killed.  The  cathedral  of  Truxillo 
became  her  sanctuary  after  this  second  murder. 
Urquiza  at  length  thought  proper  to  part  with 
her.  Bydiis  influence  he  settled  the  Sana  busi¬ 
ness  ;  then  putting  a  considerable  sum  into  her 
hand  to  form  a  commercial  establishment 
wherever  she  pleased,  he  advised  her  to  leave 
Truxillo.  Catalina  accordingly  set  out  for 
Lima,  with  a  strong  recommendation  to  Don 
Diego  Solarte,  a  rich  merchant  of  that  city. 

On  reaching  Lima,  she  took  up  her  abode  at 
Don  Diego’s  house,  but  did  not  live  long  in 
peace.  In  Don  Diego’s  house  resided  two 
young  girls,  the  sisters  of  his  wife.  Catalina, 
in  one  of  her  singular  whims,  and  under  the 
protection  of  her  male  attire,  thought  proper 
to  make  love  to  one  of  them.  This  mystifica¬ 
tion  was  so  successful,  that  Don  Diego  de 
Solarte  one  day  proposed  the  celebration  of  this 
impossible  marriage.  Catalina,  pressed  to  per¬ 
form  the  engagement,  and  knowing  that  the 
consequence  of  her  non-compliance  would  be 
the  loss  of  her  protector,  resolved,  from  that 
moment,  to  be  her  own  master,  and  to  serve  as 
her  own  protector.  She  accordingly  followed 
her  first  inclinations — those  of  war  and  battle. 
A  corps  fur  the  government  of  Chili  was  then 
raising  at  Lima.  She  enlisted  in  one  of  the 
companies,  and  left  Lima  for  La  Concepcidn, 
about  five  hundred  and  forty  leagues  distant. 

Don  Alonzo  de  llcbcira  was  governor  of 
Chili  when  Catalina  arrived  there.  He  had  a 
secretary  whose  name  caused  a  thrill  through 
her  frame :  this  name  was  Don  Miguel  de 
Erauso.  It  reminded  her  that  during  her 
childhood  she  had  sometimes  played  with  one 
of  her  brothers  whose  name  was  Miguel,  and 
who,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  had  embarked  for 
the  Spanish  Indies.  Was  it  then  this  brother 
whom  her  singidar  fate  was  about  to  make  her 
meet  in  this  distant  land  P  She  made  inquiries, 
and  found  that  it  was  indeed  her  brother.  He 
was  captain  of  one  of  the  new  companies  levied 
for  Chili,  Catalina,  attracted  towards  him  bv 
an  inexplicable  fetlnig — fur  this  singular  wo¬ 
man  seems  to  have  rejected  every  sentiment 
which  uuture  usually  implants  even  in  the  most 
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ferocious  hearts — soon  became  intimate  with 
Don  Miguel  de  Erauso,  who,  seeing  in  Raminez 
de  Gusman,  the  name  she  then  bore,  only  a 
young  countryman  of  daring  bravery,  at  an  age 
scarcely  bevond  adolercence,  gave  her  not  only 
his  friendship,  but  his  protection,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  her  obtaining  tbe  title  of  alferez, 
or  ensign,  after  the  battle  of  Puren,  at  which 
she  displayed  great  valour.  It  is  truly  mar¬ 
vellous  to  follow  this  woman  into  the  thickest 
of  the  battle  when  she  saw  the  Indians  sur¬ 
rounding  the  banner  of  her  company. 

“Forward!”  she  cried  to  her  companions. 

Two  only  were  bold  enough  to  follow  her. 
In  a  few  moments  one  of  the  two  fell  with  five 
arrows  in  his  body.  Catalina  pressed  forward 
with  her  remaining  companion,  cutting  her  way 
to  the  Cacique,  who  had  seized  upon  the  Spanish 
banner.  The  soldier  who  followed  her  fell. 
She  was  then  quite  alone — yet  alone  she  at- 
tackeds  alone  tbiight,  and  alone  retook  the 
banner  from  the  Cacique,  whom  she  killed. 
When  her  companions  advanced  to  her  assist¬ 
ance,  they  found  her  returning  in  triumph,  but 
wounded  and  covered  with  blood.  Site  had 
been  struck  by  three  arrows,  had  received  a 
wound  in  her  side  from  a  lance,  and  a  sabre  cut 
in  one  of  her  legs. 

The  nun-ensign  loved  play  with  a  sort  of 
frenzy.  She  was  dreaded  in  the  gaming-houses, 
which  she  always  made  a  point  of  visiting 
whenever  she  arrived  at  a  town  in  which  any 
existed.  One  day,  after  her  return  to  La  Con¬ 
cepcion,  she  was  at  play,  and  out  of  temper 
because  she  was  losing.  A  dispute  arose  about 
a  throw ;  the  banker  wanted  to  speak,  but  she 
ordered  him  to  be  silent,  lie  replied  with  a 
word  so  insulting  that  Catalina  became  frantic 
with  rare.  “  Dare  to  repeat  that  word,”  she 
said.  The  unhappy  man  did  so,  and  had 
scarcely  uttered  it  ere  Catalina’s  sword  was 
buried  in  his  heart.  At  this  moment  a  young 
and  noble  Castilian,  Don  Francisco  Parraga, 
entered  the  room,  lie  ordered  the  ensign  to 
leave  the  house,  (bitalina  cast  a  glance  of 
bitter  contempt  at  him,nnd  made  no  other  reply 
than  to  draw  her  dagger  willi  her  left  hand, 
whilst  in  her  right  she  held  her  sword,  still 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  uufortuimte  I 
banker.  Don  Francisco  repeated  his  order,  and  , 
at  the  same  time  seized  Catalina  by  the  upper  ' 
part  of  her  doublet,  in  order  to  enforce  obedi¬ 
ence.  Raising  her  left  arm,  she  stabbed  Doa 
Fraueisco  in  the  fa«s‘,  and  lier  ilaggcr  pene¬ 
trated  tlirough  his  two  checks.  Thuu  casting  a 
terrible  look  round  the  room,  she  sprang  down 
stairs  and  disnpire.ired. 

But  though  Cataiiua  had  succeeded  in  getting 
out  of  the  iiouse,  she  was  nut  yet  safe.  She 
ully  understood  her  situation  ;  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  her  furs'  was  appeased,  perceived  the 


whole  extent  of  the  danger  she  had  brought 
upon  herself.  There  was  only  one  mode  of 
averting  it:  this  was  to  seek  the  sanctuary  of 
the  cathedral.  She  had  scarcely  reached  her 
asylum,  when  the  governor  arrived  there  in 
pursuit  of  her.  Nut  daring  to  violate  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  he  had  it  surrounded  by  his  soldiers,  and 
Catalina  was  thus  blockaded  daring  six  months. 

She  had  a  friend  in  her  regiment :  Don  Juau 
do  Silva,  ensign  of  another  company.  One  day 
he  came  to  see  her.  She  was  walking,  alone 
and  sad,  under  the  gloomy  arcades  of  the 
church,  uttering  blasphemies  against  a  seclu¬ 
sion  which  was  becoming  insupportable  to  her. 
Don  Juau  had  just  had  a  serious  quarrel.  On 
the  rising  of  the  muon,  he  and  his  adversary 
were  to  meet  in  a  w  ood  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  ramparts. 

“  But  I  have  no  second,”  said  Don  Juan, 
“  and  I  am  come  to  request  you  will  perform 
that  office  for  me.” 

The  nun  started  at  this  appeal — this  confi¬ 
dence  in  her  courage  sent  a  thrill  through  her 
heart.  But  a  cloud  suddenly  crossed  her  brow 
— did  Dun  Juan  want  to  betray  her? 

“  Wliy  fight  beyond  the  walls,  and  at  such  an 
hour?”  said  she,  fixing  upon  his  countenance 
those  eyes  which  always  sparkled  with  dark 
ferocity. 

Don  Juan  made  no  reply.  From  her  look 
and  the  tunc  of  her  voice,  he  had  guessed  her 
suspicions. 

“Alonzo!”  he  said  at  length,  ‘‘since  you 
refuse  me  your  services,  I  must  go  unattended.” 

“  I  will  go!”  cried  Catalina. 

Tlie  clock  of  the  convent  h  td  just  struck  teu  , 
when  Don  Juan  came  to  fetch  her.  Both  were 
wrapped  in  1  irge  brown  capns,  under  which 
they  carried  their  swords,  whilst  the  aomhrn'o 
concealed  their  faces. 

The  nioou  had  not  yet  risen ;  the  sky  was 
overcast,  the  weather  stormy,  and  not  a  star  to 
be  seen.  'I’licy  found  Don  Juan’s  adversary, 
with  his  second,  waitiug  fur  them.  He  who 
was  to  fight  with  Don  Juan  was  a  knight  of 
St.  Jago,  named  Don  Francisco  de  Rojas.  The 
mumeut  he  perceived  them  coming  towards 
him,  he  advanced  to  the  skirt  of  the  wood,  took 
off  his  cloak,  threw  down  his  tomhrero,  and  the 
combat  began. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  seconds,  on  the  skirt  of 
the  wood,  and  close  to  the  combatants,  took 
care  of  the  eiipua  and  tomhrerot,  concealing, 
however,  their  faces  from  each  other,  whicli 
Uatidina  seemed  the  most  anxi  us  to  do.  They 
would  perhaps  have  quitted  each  other  without 
recognition,  had  nut  Catalina,  on  seeing  Don 
Juan  receive  a  wound  and  stagger,  cried  out — 

‘‘That  was  the  blow  of  a  cowardly  traitor." 

“  Thuu  liest !”  icplied  the  second  of  Don 
Francisco  de  Rojas, 
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Catalioa  approachnl  the  strenjer  with  her 
dagger  iu  her  hand — in  an  instant  two  blades 
of  steel  sparkled  in  the  shade,  and  the  silence  of 
the  forest  was  broken  by  a  second  deadly  com¬ 
bat.  Scarcely  were  the  hostile  weapons  op¬ 
posed,  ere  Don  Francisco’s  friend  fell,  mortally 
wounded.  lie  asked  fur  a  priest.  On  hearing 
the  Yoice  of  her  victim,  C  italina’s  heart  became 
valner.4ble  fur  the  first  time.  Leaning  over  the 
dying  man,  she  recognise!  by  the  uncertain 
light  of  the  moon,  which  had  just  risen,  features 
which  struck  her  with  horror. 

The  unhappy  wo  nan  had  killed  her  brother. 

She  fled  from  the  wood,  fur  Dun  Juan  and 
Don  Francisco  had  also  fallen,  pierced  by  each 
other’s  sword.  Catalina  ran  back  to  the  con¬ 
vent  and  prevailed  upon  two  monks  to  hasten  | 
with  assistance.  They  found  Don  Miguel  still  ; 
alive ;  but  his  wound  had  been  indicted  by  too 
sure  a  hand  to  allow  any  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
Ho  was  conveyed  to  the  governor’s  palace, 
where  he  expired  soon  after  his  arrival,  but  nut 
until  he  had  named  his  murderer,  whom  he  had 
also  recognised  as  the  ensign  Alonzo  Diaz. 

The  governor,  already  incensed  against  Diaz 
(Catalina)  for  the  murders  of  the  banker  and 
the  young  noble,  now  declared  that  the  right  of 
sanctuary  ought  to  have  its  limits,  lie  there¬ 
fore  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  company  of 
soldiers,  and  summoned  the  superior  of  the  con¬ 
vent  of  San  Francisco  to  deliver  up  .Alferez  Diaz 
to  justice.  The  monks,  jealous  of  their  privi¬ 
leges,  replied  by  a  positiverefusal.  The  governor, 
therefore,  had  no  alternative  but  to  invest  the 
convent  with  his  guards.  What  would  the  su¬ 
perior  have  said,  however,  had  he  known  that 
the  being  fur  whom  he  w.as  braving  the  anger 
of  so  powerful  a  man,  was  a  w'oman  aud  more 
than  that — a  nun  P 

Don  Miguel  was  buried  in  this  convent,  and 
his  unhappy  sist'T  often  went  to  pray  upon  his 
tomb.  These  moments  were  dreadful  to  her; 
remorse,  in  a  bosom  like  hers,  must  have  been 
acute  indeed.  Her  situation  became  at  length 
so  wretched,  that  on  the  expiration  of  the  eighth 
month  of  her  singular  captivity,  she  determined 
to  obtain  her  freedom  at  any  price. 

To  secure  her  safety,  it  was  necessary  that 
she  should  inhabit  another  territory,  and  the 
province  of  Tucuman  was  the  only  one  iu  which 
she  could  find  an  asylum.  But  to  reach  it  she 
had  only  one  road  open  to  her,  because  her  per¬ 
son  w:ia  known  in  every  other.  This  road  was 
considered  impracticable — it  led  across  the 
wildest  and  must  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Andes, 
tlirough  ^ernal  snow. 

Pouce  de  lioon  secured  her  escape  from  the 
convent,  and  having  received  from  him  a  horse, 
arms,  ammunition,  some  provisions,  and  a  small 
sum  of  money,  she  advanced  boldly  into  the 
desert.  Three  days  after  the  commencement  of 


her  journey,  she  overtook  two  soldiers  on  horse¬ 
back.  Such  a  meeting,  and  in  such  a  place, 
WHS  well  calculated  to  excite  apprehension.  The 
soldi  rs  had  c(|aal  reason  to  fear  her,  and  the 
travellers  accosted  c:u:h  other  with  mutual  mis¬ 
trust.  These  two  men  were  malefactors  who 
had  fled  from  justice;  but  Catalina  saw  in  them 
only  two  men  resolved  to  die  rather  than  be 
taken.  This  was  just  what  she  wanted.  She 
had  the  advantage  of  intellect  over  them,  and 
made  use  of  it  to  subdue  them  to  her  will. 

They  long  followed  the  sea  coast.  In  these 
dreary  wilds  the  preserce  of  man  is  almost  un¬ 
known.  The  tempor.iry  hut  of  the  nomadic 
sheplierd  is  to  be  seen  only  at  immense  inter¬ 
vals.  There  is  no  .fisherman’s  hut  to  offer  its 
hospitable  roof.  Nothing  strikes  the  eye  but 
arid  sand,  intersected  with  vast  sheets  of  water, 
displaying  here  and  there  tufts  of  weed.  And 
yet  this  was  the  easiest  part  of  their  journey. 

The  provisions  of  the  travellers  soon  begin¬ 
ning  to  fail,  they  killed  one  of  their  horses,  then 
a  second,  and  afterwards  the  third.  This  last 
resource  was  soon  exhausted.  They  were  at 
this  time  iu  the  wildest  parts  of  the  Andes,  and 
piercing  cold  added  to  the  sufferings  they  already 
endured.  They  walked  with  great  dillicnity, 
and  often  dragged  themselves  on  by  seizing  the 
frozen  rocks.  Catalina  was  by  far  the  strongest 
of  the  three. 

On  a  sudden,  one  of  her  companions  uttered 
a  shout  of  joy  ;  he  saw  a  man  smiling  at  him. 
The  siddier  had  only  strength  to  point  out  the 
stranger  to  his  companions :  he  then  fell  upon 
the  snow,  past  all  human  aid.  Catalina,  who 
had  immediately  laireeived  the  stranger,  ran  for¬ 
ward,  and  saw  a  second  close  to  him.  She 
called  to  them  in  the  btnguage  of  the  country, 
for  they  were  Indians.  But  neither  answered — 
both  remained  motionless,  leaning  against  a 
block  of  ice.  She  approached  them,  they  stirred 
not — there  they  stood  with  a  smile  upon  their 
lips.  But  it  was  the  smile  of  death — they  were 
frozen  to  the  block.  Catalina  ran  from  this 
horrible  sight  to  another.  Her  companion  who 
had  fallen  was  to  rise  no  more — detith  had  over¬ 
taken  him  also.  But  Catalina’s  heart  was  not 
to  be  softened  by  misfortune;  casting  a  glance 
at  the  body,  she  cried  out  to  the  survivor: 
“  Cotne  along 

Next  day  the  air  was  still  colder.  Catalina 
suffered  so  dreadfully,  that  she  thought  her  end 
also  approaching.  But  she  had  still  many  years 
to  live; — the  sacrifice  which  God’s  justice  might 
claim,  was  not  yet  accomplished  fur  her.  To¬ 
wards  evening,  as  the  sun,  with  mockery  in  his 
bright  cold  beams,  disippeared  behind  the 
monntaiu  |)«aks,  Catalina’s  remaining  com¬ 
panion,  weeping  from  the  excess  of  his  sulfer- 
ings,  laid  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  died, 
invoking  the  mercy  of  God. 
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Catilina  was  at  Irtijcth  stricken  with  despair. 
She  shuddered  ns  she  louked  around  her.  All 
was  still  and  sili  nt  as  the  f^rave.  She  was  alone 
in  this  vast  solitude, — site  alone  moved  and 
breathed.  Remorse  beifau  to  stir  within  the 
heart  of  the  apostate  nun — she  sat  down  and 
wept.  It  was  the  first  time  during  her  whole 
life  that  she  had  shed  tears.  But  in  such  a 
situation,  emotion  could  nut  Ion;;  affect  a  mind 
like  hers.  She  rose,  and  approaching;  the  dead 
body,  looked  at  it  for  a  few  sreouds  with  cold 
attention,  then  she  stooped,  searched  the  corpse, 
took  fVom  it  all  the  money  she  eould  find,  uud 
resumed  her  journey,  tellimr  her  beads — 

“  Reconiinendinx  myself,”  as  she  st.atcs  in  her 
journal,  “  to  the  holy  Mother  of  Go;!,  and  to 
St.  Joseph  her  glorious  s|)ou8C,” 

Slie  had  scareely  proceeded  a  league  farther 
when  she  perceived  a  sensible  difference  in  the 
temperature.  The  cold  was  much  less  intense, 
and  a  warm  breeze  blew  upon  her  face.  She 
had  at  last  quitted  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  and 
entered  the  province  of  Tucuinau.  In  a  short 
time  she  perceived  two  men  on  horseback 
advancing  towards  her. 

The  men  took  her  to  their  mistress,  a  widow 
residing  upon  her  estate  with  her  two  daughters. 
Catalina  was  kindly  received  and  hospitably 
entertained  by  this  family,  and  soon  forgot  the 
good  resolutions  formed  during  her  short-lived 
repentance.  She  amused  herself  by  trifling  with 
the  happiness  of  one  of  the  girls.  The  pour 
mother,  who  thought  that  Catalina  was  in 
reality  the  ensign  Alonzo  Diaz,  proposed  his 
becoming  her  son-in-law.  Catalina  accepted 
the  offer,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the 
wedding.  All  the  family  proceeded  to  Tiicu- 
man,  there  to  remain  until  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage.  But  one  morning  Catalina  mounted 
her  mule  and  disappeared. 

From  Tucuman  she  went  to  Potosi.  Here 
.she  ambraced  a  new  profession,  and  the  better 
to  conceal  herself  from  those  who  might  be  in 
search  of  her,  engaged  herself  as  steward  to  Don 
Juan  Lopez  de  Arguijo,  a  rich  and  powerful 
uoblcmin.  But  though  she  had  thrown  aside 
the  soldier’s  garh,  she  could  not  change  her 
disposition.  Une  day  there  was  a  battle  in  the 
streets,  and  she  must  needs  be  of  the  party. 
Obliged,  in  consequence,  to  leave  Potosi,  she 
again  entered  the  army  with  superior  rank,  and 
set  out  on  an  ezpeditiuii  against  an  Indian  tribe. 
After  several  hatlh's,  in  which  she  obtained 
sufficient  jilunder  to  make  her  desirous  of  re¬ 
pose,  she  applied  for  leave  of  absence.  Being 
refused,  she  deserted  with  siweral  others,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  province  of  tdiarcas,  and  thence 
to  Rio  dc  la  Plata.  Here,  after  having  squan¬ 
dered  her  money,  probably  at  play,  she  was 
implicated  in  an  affair  of  great  imjiortance  in 
its  consequences.  Two  women  of  high  rank 


had  a  quarrel.  One  of  tlu  m.  Dona  Francisca 
Marmolejo,  niece  to  the  Count  de  Lemos,  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound  in  the  face  from  an  unknown 
hand,  a  short  time  after  a  violent  dispute  which 
she  had  had  with  the  Marchioness  of  Chaves, 
Catalina’s  patroness,  or  rather  the  patroness  of 
Alferez  Alonzo  Diaz.  This  was  a  serious 
matter,  and  the  real  truth  was  never  known. 
Catalina  was  imprisoned  and  put  to  the  torture, 
hut  she  confessed  nothing ;  and  in  her  history 
of  her  life,  she  only  leaves  matter  for  conjec¬ 
ture.  At  length  she  was  lilierntcd  from  prison, 
and  being  banished  from  Chili  and  La  Plata, 
returned  to  Charcas.  Bring  une  day  at  the 
huu.se  of  Don  Antonio  Calderon,  the  bishop’s 
nephew,  and  at  play  with  her  host,  the  principal 
of  the  college  there,  and  a  rich  merchant  from 
Seville,  a  dispute  arose  about  the  game.  High 
words  soon  ensued,  and  on  all  such  occasions 
Catalina  was  prompt  with  her  sword  and  dagger. 
She  drew  them,  and  the  unfortunate  Seville 
merchant  was  killed.  "The  officers  of  justice 
camej  but  Catalina  defended  herself,  and  after 
receiving  two  wounds  succeeded  in  making  her 
escape.  She  sought  refuge,  as  usual,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Cross. 

She  at  length  escaped,  and  proceeded  to 
I'iscobamba,  where  she  had  another  quarrel  at 
the  gaming-table  with  Don  Fernando  d’ Acosta, 
a  Furtugnese  nobleman,  w  hom  she  subsequently 
killed.  Being  apprehended  for  this  murder,  she 
was  again  put  to  the  rack,  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged.  She  did  not  reveal  her  sex,  which 
would  have  saved  her  life ;  but  displayed  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  gallows,  the  same  indomitable 
courage.  Addressing  the  executioner,  who  was 
bungling  with  the  rope:  “Put  it  well  on,  or 
let  me  alone ;  these  holy  fathers  will  do  it,”  she 
said,  pointing  to  the  priests  who  attended  her, 
but  to  whom  she  had  previously  refused  to  make 
any  confession. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  bo  launched  into 
eternity,  her  pardon  arrived  from  La  Plata, 
where  she  had  powerful  friends  ever  since  Dona 
Francisca's  adventure.  It  was  urged  that  she 
had  been  condemned  upon  false  evidence. 

So  many  misfortunes,  and  the  dreadful  dan¬ 
gers  she  had  incurred,  might  naturally  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  induced  her  to  alter  her  mode  of 
life.  No  such  thing. 

Being  at  Cochabamba,  she  was  one  evening 
riding  on  her  mule  past  the  house  of  Don  Pedro 
de  Chavarria,  whose  wife.  Dona  Maria  Davalos, 
was  a  Imautiful  and  fascinating  woman.  As  she 
passed,  she  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  house, 
and  at  the  same  instant  two  monks  rapidly 
issuing  from  it,  stop]ied  under  a  small  balcony. 
A  window  was  opened  at  the  same  instant,  and 
having  assisted  Dona  Maria  in  descending  from 
it  into  the  street,  they  immediately  placed  her 
upon  a  mule  behind  Catalina,  crying  out, 
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“  For  God’s  sake  save  her !  Her  husband 
has  surprised  her  witli  Don  Antonio  Calderon 
the  bishop’s  nephew,  lie  has  killed  this  cnbal- 
lero,  and  wants  to  kill  his  wife.  For  God’s 
sake,  Senor  Captain,  take  her  out  of  his  reach !” 

Without  waiting  for  Catalina’s  answer  one  of 
the  monks  struck  the  mule  with  his  cord,  and 
off  the  poor  beast  set  at  a  gallop.  Thus  was 
the  nun-soldier  engaged  in  the  adventure  with¬ 
out  her  own  consent.  As  they  went  along, 
('atalina  heard  the  poor  woman  sobbing  behind 
her;  and  the  tears  of  the  guilty  wife  fell  upon 
the  fresh  stains  of  her  lover’s  blood— of  that 
lover  who  had  beeu  killed  in  her  arms !  “  Great 
God  !”  she  cried,  why  should  I  be  saved  ?  I 
should  wish  to  die  also.” 

Catalina  felt  a  sort  of  pity.  Her  lips  were 
but  little  formed  for  words  of  cousolation  ;  but 
on  this  oecasion  she  found  expressions  of  mild¬ 
ness,  and  they  were  heard  by  the  unhappy  wife, 
whom  by  degrees  Catalina  soothed  and  brought 
to  think  of  her  immediate  safety.  On  asking 
Dona  Maria  whither  she  wished  to  go,  she  re- 
<iuested  to  be  taken  to  her  mother,  who  was  a 
nuu  in  the  convent  founded  by  herself,  at  La 
Plata.  Catalina  aeeordingly  took  the  road  to 
this  city  ;  but  on  reaching  the  banks  of  the  river 
La  Plata  they  found  neither  boat  nor  boatmen. 
It  was,  however,  necessary  to  cross  the  river  im¬ 
mediately  ;  for  since  they  had  been  stopped  for 
want  of  a  Iioat,  the  practised  ear  of  the  ensign 
had  caught  sounds  from  a  distance  borne  on  the 
fresh  breeze.  They  had  not  an  instant  to  lose,  | 
for  these  sounds  might  proceed  from  the  hoofs 
of  Dun  Pedro’s  horse. 

“  Commend  your  soul  to  God,”  snid  Catalina 
to  Dona  Maria,  “  for  we  are  going  to  cross.” 

At  the  same  moment  she  urged  her  mule  into 
the  stream,  which  they  fortunately  crossed  in 
safety.  After  a  short  rest  in  a  renta,  they  con¬ 
tinue  their  journey  to  La  Plata.  Just  as  Dona 
Maria  perceived  the  cathedral,  and  was  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  her  safety,  the  gtilloping  of  a 
horse  was  heard  behind  them,  and  two  shots 
from  a  carbine  sent  a  ball  through  Catalina's 
collar,  and  another  among  Dona  Maria's  hair,  a 
lock  of  which  it  carried  away.  Don  Pedro  was 
close  at  their  heels ;  but  his  horse  appeared  com- 
pleteljr  worn  out. 

“  Forward !’’  cried  Catalina,  urging  her  mule 
on.  At  length  they  reached  the  convent. 

The  ensign  was  now  ready  to  give  Don  Pedro 
satisfaction ;  but  prudent  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  she  neither  sought  nor  avoided  him.  On 
leaving  the  convent,  she  walked  up  and  down 
the  aisle  ofthe  church.  She  had  been  there  but 
afew  minutes  when  a  man  approached  her,  foam¬ 
ing  with  rage.  Without  respect  for  tlie  place, 
the  stranger  drew  his  sword,  and  attacked  Cata¬ 
lina,  uttering  imprecations.  Taken  thus  una¬ 
wares,  she  was  severely  wounded  ere  she  could 


defend  herself ;  but  haring  retreated  a  few  paces, 
she  drew  her  sword  on  her  assailant,  who  turned 
out  to  be  Don  Pedro,  and  soon  inflicted  so 
dreadful  a  wound  that  he  fell  almost  dead  upon 
the  steps  of  the  altar.  Catalina  was  also  losing 
blood.  The  people  began  to  murmur,  and  she 
was  about  to  m  led  away  to  prison,  when  two 
Franciscan  monks,  sent  by  Dona  Maria’s  mother, 
placed  her  between  them,  and  conducted  her  to 
their  convent,  where  she  remained  until  her 
wounds  were  healed. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  is  the  only 
action  of  Catalina’s  adventurous  life  in  which 
she  had  no  personal  object  to  attain ;  it  was,  in 
a  manner,  forced  upon  her. 

Some  time  after  it  occurred,  she  went  to 
Cuzco,  where  she  was  thrown  into  prison  on 
suspicion  bf  having  murdered  the  Corregidor, 
Dun  Luis  Godoy.  But  the  guilty  person  having 
been  discovered,  she  was  liberated,  after  a  cap¬ 
tivity  of  five  months.  From  this  unjust  deten¬ 
tion  her  ungovernable  temper  became  doubly 
ferocious. 

In  this  state  of  mind  she  was  liberated  from 
her  confinement.  Being  one  day  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  crown,  at  whose  house  she 
lived  as  .Alonzo  Diaz  Ramirez  de  Gusman,  a  man 
entered  the  room  who  had  a  great  reputation  at 
Cuzco  for  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  his 
success  in  society.  He  was  young,  handsome, 
and  proud,  and  enjoyed  so  high  a  reputation  for 
bravery,  that  he  bore  the  name  of  the  New  Cid. 
It  was  this  title,  no  doubt,  that  displeased  Cata¬ 
lina.  She  hated  the  Cid,  fur  she  was  jealous  of 
him  ;  and  every  time  they  met,  an  unpleasant 
altercation  took  place. 

One  evening,  the  Cid  approached  the  table  at 
which  Cataliua  was  playing.  He  remained  close 
to  her,  and  his  hand,  whether  from  inattention 
or  for  the  purpose  of  braving  her,  was  placed 
upon  her  money.  At  first  she  said  nothing, 
and  continued  her  game ;  but  on  a  sudden  she 
drew  her  dirk,  and  with  a  terrible  blow  pinned 
the  Cid’s  hand  to  the  table. 

“Let  no  one  approach,”  she  cried,  drawing 
her  sword  ;  “  he  was  robbing  me — I  perceived 
it,  and  have  punished  him.” 

She  was.  however,  soon  overpowered  by  num¬ 
bers,  and  received  three  wounds  before  shecould 
reach  the  door.  She  nevertheless  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  street,  where  she  mustered  the 
strongest  party,  all  her  friends  rallying  around 
her. 

There  was  now  party  against  party ;  for  the 
Cid,  breathing  death  and  revenge,  had  come 
fortli  at  the  head  of  his  supporters  in  search  of 
Alferez  Diaz, 

The  two  parties  agreed  to  settle  their  quarrel 
in  a  more  retired  spot  ;  but  as,  on  their  way 
thither,  they  passed  the  church  of  San  Francisco, 
the  Cid  suddenly  sprang  upon  Catidinn,  and 
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with  hii  dtmr  pierced  her  ihonlder  throoKh 
and  through.  At  the  sane  tine  one  of  the  Cid’s 
friends  ran  his  sword  into  her  left  side.  This 
last  wound  brought  her  to  the  ground  ■,  the  blood 
gushed  fron  her  in  torrents,  and  she  fainted. 

Her  friends,  meanwhile,  fought  over  her 
prostrate  body.  The  sound  of  eHocad<u  and 
pmuladat  recalled  her  to  her  senses.  She 
opened  her  eyes,  and  looking  round  her,  per¬ 
ceived  the  Cid  standing  upon  the  steps  of  the 
church,  and  regarding  her  defeated  friends  with 
a  smile  of  triumph.  Catalina  was  roused  to 
desperation  at  the  sight,  and  collected  her 
strenrth  fur  a  single  and  last  effort.  She  dragged 
herseV  along,  until  she  reached  the  foot  of  the 
steps  upon  which  the  Cid  stood ;  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  rising,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

She,  however,  survived,  and  was  taken  care 
of,  and  her  wounds  heated,  by  the  monk  Fray 
Luis  Ferrer  de  Valencia,  to  whom,  under  the 
sccrescy  of  confession,  she  declared  her  sex. 
Her  recovery  was  tedious ;  during  five  long 
months  she  lingered  upon  a  bed  of  sickness.  At 
length  she  was  completely  cured ;  but  she  was 
beset  with  dangers  which  made  death  stare  her 
in  the  face  under  a  thousand  different  forms. 

The  friends  of  the  Cid  had  sworn  to  avenge 
his  death ;  they  had  taken  the  oath  over  his 
still  bleeding  corpse,  and  Catalina  had  little 
chance  of  escape.  But  she  also  had  friends ; 
they  urged  her  to  quit  Cuzco ;  and  one  night 
she  set  out  in  a  litter — for  she  was  still  very 
weak — escorted  by  her  slaves,  well  armed,  aud 
took  the  direction  of  the  southern  provinces. 

In  this  manner  she  travelled  several  mouths, 
and  much  more  peaceably  than  she  was  wont. 
It  was  evident  that  this  long  and  painful  illness 
had  greatly  changed,  nut  only  her  habits,  but 
her  temper.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  sight 
of  death  so  long  seated  at  her  bedside,  had 
wrought  a  great  change  in  her  mind.  It  was  at 
this  period  of  her  life,  and  w  hile  suffering  under 
the  prolonged  weakness  resulting  from  the 
eight  wounds  she  had  received  in  this  last  con¬ 
flict,  that  she  resolved  to  go  to  Guamanga,  and 
see  the  bishop  of  that  place,  a  mao  of  high  re¬ 
nown  in  the  Spanish  Indies. 

On  reaching  that  city,  she  could  not  make  up 
her  miud  to  go  immediately  to  the  bishop ;  she 
hesitated.  But  the  danger  was  pressing,  and  a 
safe  asylum  urgent.  She  had  been  signalled  as 
.1  murderer,  and  a  dangerous  man,  throughout 
every  government  in  Spanish  America ;  and 
soon  after  her  arrival  the  corregidor  of  Guaro- 
anga  received  orders  from  the  Vieeroy  of  Lima, 
to  arrest  Alferez  Alonzo  diuz  Ramirez  de 
Gusman. 

When  Catalina  found  herself  in  the  bishop’s 
residence,  whether  from  true  repentance,  or  be¬ 
cause  she  saw  that  it  was  the  only  way  of 
escaping  the  gallows,  the  confessed  everything 


to  the  venerable  prelate,  who  gave  her  absolntion 
on  condition  that  she  would  resume,  not  only 
the  dress  of  her  sex,  but  that  of  a  nun,  and  enter 
a  convent  at  Guamanga.  To  this  she  con¬ 
sented  ;  she  was  reconciled  to  the  church,  and 
entered  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  in  the  year 
1620. 

Two  or  three  years  after  she  received  an 
answer  to  a  letter  she  had  written  to  Spain, 
informing  her,  that  if  she  had  not  yet  taken 
the  veil,  and  would  pledge  herself  to  leave  the 
convent  with  a  proper  sense  of  her  religions 
duties,  she  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  her  native 
country. 

She  immediately  quitted  America.  Daring 
the  voyage  to  Spain,  she  had  a  quarrel  at  play, 
and  was  obliged  to  go  on  board  another  ship. 
Her  strength  of  body  had  returned,  and  with 
it  her  former  passions  and  hatred  of  restraint. 
On  the  1st  of  November,  1C24',  she  landed  at 
Cadiz,  whence  she  proceeded  to  Seville;  and 
wherever  she  went,  tiiejcrowd  pressed  upon  her 
so  as  to  impede  her  progress. 

Subsequently  she  set  out  for  Rome.  Having 
presented  a  petition  to  Urban  VIII.  who  then 
filled  the  pontifical  chair,  a  brief  was  expedited 
which  reconciled  her  entirely  with  the  Church, 
and  authorised  her  to  wear  man’s  clothes  during 
the  remainder  of  her  life,  on  condition  that  she 
never  used  any  offensive  weapon,  that  she  re¬ 
spected  God’s  image  in  her  neighbour,  and 
feared  God’s  vengeance. 

She  also  relates  how  kindly  she  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  cardinals  and  Homan  nobility.  .\t 
Home  she  spent  a  month,  during  which  the 
dined  every  day  with  one  or  other  of  the  princes 
of  the  church.  At  length,  after  seeing  the  Pope, 
she  departed  on  the  20th  of  .Tune,  1620,  and 
returned  to  Spain  by  way  of  Naples,  exciting 
everywhere  the  must  intense  curiosity. 

The  last  years  of  her  life  are  somewhat  in¬ 
volved  in  obscurity.  It  is  however  certain  that 
she  resumed  her  wanderings,  and  returned  to 
America  iu  1630.  The  documents  which  prove 
her  existence  and  extraordinary  adventures  are 
numerous  and  authentic. 


iNDEreNOZNCL  is  a  Jewel  prized  above  all  this 
world  has  to  bestow ;  ami  there  are  but  two 
ways  of  reaching  inilependenee,  that  of  super 
eminent  |mwer.  which  attains  eminence  by 
triumphing  over  all  opposition -or  that  of  super- 
eminent  moderation,  which  does  not  seek  it. 
The  man  who  is  content  with  what  lie  bos  is 
independent  everywhere. 

A  Vauaky  ok  N  aturz. — The  late  Earl  of  Pem- 
hroke  liad  a  fine  horse  in  liis  inanf'gc  at  W’alton 
House  which,  wlicn  worked,  sweated  exceedingly 
on  one  side,  whilst  on  the  other  ho  was  perfectly 
dry  and  cool.  Tids  extraordinary  operation  of 
nature  described  a  palpably  regular  line  from 
the  tup  of  tlie  nose  up  to  the  middle  of  the  face, 
between  the  ears,  and  along  the  back  to  the  tail. 
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SYDNEY  SMITH. 

fuE  recent  publication  of  “  Sydney  Smith’f 
Life,”  by  hia  daui'liter,  Lady  Holland,  bas 
created  a  new  interrat  in  that  “  brilliant  diner 
out."  A  new  intereat  we  say ;  for  Sydney  Smith, 
though  he  is  never  likely  to  pass  away  from  the 
memory  of  many,  did  not,  as  leas  clever  men 
have  dune,  leave  any  work  which  might  |>erma- 
nentljr  and  generally  please  “the  multitude.” 
llis  jokes,  his  magnificent  stories  so  magnifi¬ 
cently  told,  will,  of  course,  be  retailed  to  the  end 
of  time :  hut  there  is  little  in  these  jokes  to  re¬ 
mind  the  world  that  Sydney  Smith  was  one  of 
the  wisest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  wittiest,  of  his 
lay.  Indeed,  it  was  said  of  him  by  a  very 
good  judge  in  these  matters,  that  if  he  had  nut 
been  reputed  the  wittiest  man,  he  would  have 
been  deemed  tke  wisest  man  of  the  day  he  lived 
in.  And  we  do  believe  that  a  larger  fund  of 
oommun  sense  than  he  possessed  is  rarely  oon- 
oentrated  in  one  mind. 

The  real  “life”  of  Sydney  Smith  was  varied 
with  little  incident.  There  is  nothing  romantic 
to  record  of  it;  but  it  was  a  pleasant  life  to  the 
end.  Cheerful — nay,  brimming  to  excess  with 
animal  spirits,  he  took  the  little  rubs  of  life 
good-humouredly,  and  went  on  his  way.  He 
ocrtitiuly  required  no  factitious  accessories  or 
accidents  of  birth  to  add  lustre  to  his  world- wide 
reputation ;  nor  dors  it  appear  that  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  patronymic  which  he  derived  from  his 
ancestors  was  in  any  way  distinguished  among 
its  compeers  by  a  greater  degree  of  antiquity  or 
good  fortune.  His  father,  whose  family  were 
originally  from  Devonshire,  resided  at  Lydiard, 
near  Taunton  ;  but  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
was  bom  in  the  year  1768,  at  Woodford,  near 
Essex.  It  was  at  Winchester,  at  the  ancient 
school,  founded  by  William  of  Wykrham,  that 
Sydney  Smith  imbibed  the  first  draughts  of 
knowledge,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
solid  attaiumeiits,  and  developed  those  intellec¬ 
tual  powers,  which  have,  during  the  past  half 
century,  exercised  a  much  more  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  literature  and  social  condition 
of  England,  than  a  superficial  observer  would 
be  willing  to  concede.  He  was  elected  to  New 
College,  Oxford,  in  the  year  17tW,  where,  ten 
years  allerwards,  he  attained  a  fellowship;  hat 
it  was  not  until  1796  that  he  attained  his  degree 
of  M.A.  He  had  hy  this  time  completed  his 
thirtieth  year,  without  giving  to  the  world  any 
manifestations  of  those  extraordinary  endow¬ 
ments  which  suhsequeiitly  gave  him  so  high  a 
position  as  a  literary  man,  and  rendered  him  so 
important  a  member  of  the  Whig  party.  He 
now  took  orders,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
curacy  of  Netliemvon,  near  Amesbury,  Wilts, 
where  he  resided  in  almost  perfect  solitude  for 
two  years.  This  brought  him  into  the  notice 
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and  intimacy  of  Mr.  Hicks  Beach,  then  the  re¬ 
presentative  for  Cirencester,  who  soon  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  him  to  undertake  the  Intorship  of 
his  son.  Accordingly,  young  Mr.  Beach  and 
his  liberal-minded  tutor,  after  failing  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  University  of  Weimar, 
which  wys  then  the  seat  of  War,  settled  down 
at  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  nearly  five 
years.  Here  his  career  as  an  author  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced,  and  lie  soon  found 
himself  acquainted  with  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  and 
Murray. 

It  was  now,  as  is  well  known,  that  he  struck 
out  the  happy  idea  of  establishing  the  Edinburgh 
RetieK,  which,  for  half  a  century,  has  enjoyed 
an  unbounded  popularity.  lathe  liveljr account 
which  Sydney  Smith  himself  gave  of  its  origin 
in  the  preface  to  the  collected  edition  of  his 
writings, lie  says :  “The  motto  1  proposed  for 
the  Review  was — 

‘  Tcnni  mtuam  middamur  arnui  ’ 

(*  We  cultivate  literature  upon  a  little  oatmeal.’) 

But  this  was  too  near  the  tnith  to  be  admitted, 
and  so  we  took  our  present  grave  motto  from 
Publius  Syncs,  of  whom  none  of  us  had,  I  am 
sure,  ever  read  a  single  line ;  and  so  began  uthat 
has  since  turned  out  to  be  a  very  important  and 
able  journal.”  He  remained  in  Edinburgh  only 
long  enongh  to  edit  the  first  few  numbers,  as  in 
1803  he  removed  to  London,  and,  in  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Rybus,  the  banker. 

Although  Mr.  Smith  had  now  ceased  to  be 
the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  one  of  its  most  active  contributors, 
writing  frequently  on  subjects  of  social  and 
political  interest,  occasionally  varying  his  con¬ 
tributions  with  a  purely  literary  article.  After 
settling  in  London,  he  became  an  exceedingly 
popular  preacher,  and  the  chapels  where  he 
preached  were  crowded  with  the  wealthy,  the 
dignified,  and  even  the  learned.  At  length  the 
Royal  Institution,  attracted  by  his  great  reputa¬ 
tion,  invited  him  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Moral  Philosophy,  With  this  request  he 
complied,  and  the  aeries  was  read  in  the  seasons 
of  1804-6,  to  overflowing  audiences,  and  with 
the  greatest  eclcit.  They  were  privately  printed 
at  the  time  for  circulation  among  his  more 
intimate  friends  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1850  that, 
at  the  instance  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  they  were  at 
length  presented  to  the  public,  as  it  were,  an 
intellectual  legacy  from  the  great  mind  which 
had  so  lately  passed  away.  As  might  be  antici¬ 
pated,  they  a^iind  in  felicitous  illustrations  of 
wit  and  humour  ;  for  who  could  throw  so  play¬ 
ful  a  light  round  a  hackneyed  definition,  or  de¬ 
molish  an  unfortunate  paradox  with  greater 
gusto  tliau  the  arch-wit  himself. 

Sydney  Smith  was  now  in  his  hey-day  of 
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rwr;  «nd  Brron,  who,  in  hit  “Dun  Juan,” 


dtscribm  him  n«  “the  lundest  wit  he  eor  na» 
tefeurd  with,”  thua  recuila — 

-  “  his  lireliur  London  da.vH, 

A  brilliant  diner  out,  thouKh  hut  uvuiatc, 

.tiid  not  ajoke  ho  cut,  but  earn'd  its  praise, 
Bntil  prefe  rment,  coming  at  a  sure  rate,i 
0  Providence !  how  wondrous  are  thy  ways  ! 
Who  would  suppose  thy  gifts  sonietiniLS  uMu- 
rate  ?) 

(itve  him,  to  lay  the  devil  who  looks  o'er  Lincoln, 
A  fat  hen  vicarage,  and  nought  to  think  on. 

Hi' jokes  were  sermons,  and  his  sermons  Jukes  ; 

But  lioth  were  tiirown  away  amongst  tiie  fens  ; 
For  wit  hath  no  grout  ft'iend  in  aguish  folks. 

No  longer  ready  ears  and  short-hand  pens 
Imbibed  the  gay  Ism-mut,  or  happy  hoax  ; 

Tlie  pour  priest  was  reduced  to  common  sense, 
Or  to  coarse  ert'ort.s  very  loud  and  long. 

To  hammer  a  hoarse  laugh  from  tlie  thick 
throng.” 

It  w.is  a  member  of  the  Whig  ministi;  of 
1806  who  conferred  upon  Sydney  Sraitli  the 
lifing  which  Ip'  held  in  Yorkshire;  but  he  was 
sot  long  settled  there  when  the  ciy  of  No 
Popery  expelled  the  Government  of  that  day, 
lad  Mr.  Perceval  ruled  in  their  stead.  Now 
ippesred  the  celebrated  “Isdters  of  Peter 
Hymley  to  hii  Brother  Abraham  in  the 
Country.”  They  are  written  in  the  beat  ipirit 
of  controversy;  they  abound  in  the  happiest 
illustrations;  and  though  light,  lively,  and 
garbling,  these  qualities  abate  nothing  of  their 
i^ical  force  and  downright  common  sense. 

Throughout  his  long  life  Sydney  Smith  was 
I  consistent  Whig;  and  to  do  his  party  justice, 
then  the  time  arrived  for  rewarding  his  un- 
deviating  devotion  to  the  common  interest, 
their  ancient  fellow- labourer  was  not  altogether 
forgotten.  In  the  year  1861,  he  was  appointed 
Canon  llesideiitiary  of  St.  Paul’s,  having 
ilready  obtained,  in  1829,  the  liectuiy  of 
Conibe  Florey,  in  Somersetshire,  with  £300 
s-year.  Here  it  should  be  mentioned,  that 
Lord  Lyndburst,  di'regardiiig  the  political 
differences  of  his  friend,  had  after  the  year 
182",  presented  him  to  a  Canonry  in  Bristol 
Cathedral,  and  as  a  dignitary  of  the  Clmrcli,  he 
then  ceased  to  write  anoiiymoii.sly.  By  this 
lisie  he  had  declined  into  the  vale  of  years, 
ud  the  pecuiiiaty  ndvantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  exercise  of  liis  literary  powers  had 
ntsed  to  become  an  object  to  him.  His  pen 
ns  therefore  in  some  degree  laid  aside,  and  he 
fas  nut  induced  to  resume  it  till  nn  occurrence 
tsok  place  which  he  regarded  as  a  downright 
isvasion  of  his  property,  and  the  rights  of 
Dsans  and  Chapters,  which,  ns  a  menilMT  of 
me  of  those  corporations,  he  had  sworn  to 
fofeiid.  Lord  John  Russell  hud  introduced 
istu  Parliameut  a  bill,  whieli  very  muteriiilly 


interfered  with  the  interests  of  those  bodies. 
Lord  John  was  a  mini.ster  of  the  crown,  and  a 
member  of  that  dueal  house  to  which  every 
Whig  looks  np  with  hereditary  veneration  ;  but 
for  these  things  Mr.  Smith  now  cared  not  a 
jot.  The  property  of  himself  and  hretliren  had 
been  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  Government 
meusuie,  and  so  with  merciless  resolution  he 
.set  about  the  task  of  making  mincemeat  of  its 
authors.  The  as.sHiilt  iiihiii  I/ird  John  was 
marked  by  the  firm  iutensity  of  personal 
intere.st — every  w'ea|iun  of  controversy  was 
pressed  into  the  service.  One  moment  the 
reverend  gindiator  was  seen  prostrating  his 
opponent  witli  the  heavy  artillery  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  and  the  next  uverw helming  him  with 
banter  and  ridicule;  here  assailing  him  with 
•an  irresistible  fact,  there  langliiiig  in  his 
face ;  now  launching  the  tliuuderholts  of  his 
indignation,  uow  giving  way  to  irrepressible 
drollery. 

In  these  latter  days  of  his  life,  it  has  been 
remarked,  ratlier  uiieharitnbly,  perha|)8,  that 
ituthing  less  exciting  than  private  interests  and 
persunnl  feelings  induced  him  to  take  up  his 
pen ;  and  some  colour  is  |Pven  to  this  com¬ 
plaint  by  the  fact,  that  the  most  remarkable 
occasions  in  which  he  recently  appeared  in 
print  were  those  when  he  considered  himself 
injured  by  Lord  John  Russell’s  bill,  and  when 
he  was  nearly  rubbed  by  the  repudiating  lle- 
puhlicant  of  Pennsylvania.  The  losses  which 
he  sustained  bv  Pennsylvanian  Bunds  are  not 
supposed  to  have  been  very  considerable; 
while  to  those  who  love  ^reeahle  reading  they 
proved  to  be  a  great  gain,  for  nothing  can  be 
more  ludicrous  than  the  indignation,  nothing 
mure  amusing  than  the  invective  which  he 
poured  forth  in  the  public  journals  against  the 
drab-coloured  swindlers  who  here  disgraced  the 
country  of  William  Penn. 

'Fhe  conversational  witticisms  of  Sydney 
Smith  would  All  a  jest-book,  hut  his  character 
will  be  estimated  by  posterity  on  far  higher 
grounds.  When  his  “quips  and  cranks”  are 
lost  and  forgotten,  it  will  be  rememliered  that 
he  supported  Roman  Catholic  claims,  and  that 
they  were  conceded ;  that  lie  strenuously  as- 
stiled  the  Game  Laws,  and  they  were  consider¬ 
ably  mudiAed ;  that  he  cum|)elled  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  public  to  acknowledge  the  iniseliief 
of  the  penal  settlements ;  that  lie  became  tl  e 
advocate  of  the  wretched  cliimney-sweeiiers, 
and  their  miseries  were  alleviated;  that  he 
contended  against  many  of  the  unjust  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Church  Reform  Bill,  and  they 
were  amended  ;  that  whereas  before  liis  time  a 
man  accused  at  the  bar  of  a  criminal  court 
might  be  hanged  before  lie  had  been  half  heard, 
now  every  prisoner  has  the  lamcAt  of  a  defence 
by  counsel.  It  will  further  he  freely  ackuow- 
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It  is  pleasant  to  the  patriot,  the  artist,  and  to 
those  of  a  (tallant  frame  of  mind,  that  two 
natives  of  La  Belle  France,  women,  artists,  have 
occupied  a  great  deal  of  public  attention  this 
month.  One  of  these  is  Mademoiselle  Kacliel, 
the  actress ;  and,  really,  a  more  perfect  artist 
than  is  this  lady  can  scarcely  be  named.  We 
talk  of  Siddons — that  is  to  say,  some  old  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies  amongst  ns — and  no  doubt  she 
K<u  an  extraordinary  actress,  making  every 


:  allowance  for  the  enchantment  which  no  doubt 
surrounds  the  distant  view  of  her  Lad^  MacMh, 
But  there  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  the  tradition 
of  Siddons  has  already  begun  to  pass  away. 
She  has  begun  to  pale  before  the  fires  of  Rachel’s 
genius ;  for  a  genius  she  undoubtedly  is.  Every¬ 
body  knows  her  story ;  how  she  was  once  a 
poor  wretched  street  singer;  how  she  verily 
wrestled  with  dogs  for  the  crust  they  had  dis¬ 
covered  ;  how  she  subsequently  sang  at  one  of 
those  musical  coffees  which  are  the  solace  of 
Parisian  existence;  how  there  she  was  dis- 


ledged  that  no  public  writer  was  more  successful 
than  he  in  denouncing  a  political  humbug,  or 
demolishing  a  literary  pretender ;  that  he  was, 
on  the  whme,  an  nprignt  and  benevolent  man, 
and,  as  the  world  goes,  a  disinterested  politician. 

_  We  cannot  close  the  foregoing  narrative  of 
his  life  and  fmneral  estimate  of  his  character, 
without  quoting  his  own  words  from  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Edgar  Robin,  the  author  of  a  very  able 
article  on  the  writines  of  Sydney  Smith  in  the 
Sereu  det  deux  Mondet  for  October,  1844 : — 
“I  am  now  seventy-four  years  old,  and 
being  a  canon  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London,  and 


rector  of  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  my  time  is 
equally  divided  between  town  and  country.  I 
am  living  amidst  the  best  society  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  am  at  ease  in  my  circumstances,  ii 
tolerable  health,  a  mild  Whig,  a  toleratini 
clergyman,  and  much  given  to  talking,  laughing, 
and  noise.  I  dine  with  the  rich  iu  London, 
and  physic  the  poor  in  the  country — paasiag 
from  the  sauces  of  Dives  to  the  sores  of 
Lazarus.  I  am,  upon  the  whole,  a  happy 
man,  have  found  the  world  an  entertaining 
world,  and  am  heartily  thankful  to  Providence 
for  the  part  allotted  to  me  in  it.” 
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corered  to  hare  a  great  talent  for  mnaic,  and  a 
good  Toiee ;  and  was  taken  away  and  instmcted  ; 
and  how  it  roon  tamed  out  that,  though  she 
might  be  a  good  singer,  she  had  better  qualities 
still,  and  was  a  born  actress,  of  a  sort  not 
often  bora ;  how  she  soon  brought  storms  of 
applause  about  her  ears  in  the  interpretation 
ofMoliere’s  conceptions ;  how  wealth  rolled  in 
upon  her;  and  finally,  what  a  dreadful  wicked 
woman  she  is.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  un¬ 
fortunately,  that  the  latter  part  of  the  story  is 
nearly  as  true  as  the  first.  Rachel  not  only 
depicts  strong  passions  with  exquisite  force  and 
finish,  but  she  possesses  them  in  the  same  de¬ 
gree.  Her  character  is,  in  fact,  by  no  means 
spotless ;  it  is  spotted,  not  once,  but  over  and 
over  again ;  and  though  we  entirely  agree  with 
many  critics,  that  we  have  no  right  to  criticise 
the  private  life  of  artists,  actors,  poets,  and 
others  who  benefit  us  publicly — yet  when  these 
critics  seek  to  excuse  vice  in  poets,  actors, 
artists,  because  they  are  great  geniuses,  (and 
therefore  can’t  help  it,)  we  feel  bound  to  talk 
from  the  other  side  of  the  house.  No  amount 
of  genius  absolves  man  or  woman  from  the 
duties  we  equally  owe  to  God  and  to  society. 
Have  we  mentioned  that  the  lute  interest  excited 
about  Rachel  is  apropos  of  farewell  perform¬ 
ances  in  I.iondou,  previous  to  her  departure  for 
America  P 

The  other  lady,  of  whom  we  are  glad  to 
spe.ak,  is  Mdlle  Rosa  Bonhcur — quite  a  young 
lady,  and  a  superb  painter.  Her  picture  of  the 
“  llorsc  Fair  ”  (exhibited  in  I’all-mall)  has 
created  a  real  sensation  ;  and  never  was  a  sen¬ 
sation  more  proper.  We  are  “  no  great  ”  of 
critics  in  art,  but  we  yearn  to  the  belief  that  a 
better  animal  picture  has  never  been  produced ; 
and  when  we  look  upon  it,  it  is  indeed  an  as¬ 
certained  thing  that  genius  is  of  no  sex.  There 
is  not  a  feminine  touch — that  is  to  say,  (what 
we  are  obliged  to  beg  pardon  fur,)  not  a  weak,  a 
sentimental,  an  exaggerated  touch  in  all  the 
fifteen  square  yards  or  so  on  which  the  “  Horse 
Fair  ”  is  painted. 

But  have  we  no  genius  of  oiir  own  risen 
above  the  horizon  in  these  few  weeks  —  no 
Tennyson  —  no  Maud?  That  book  we  had 
down  at  Agneta’s,  and  Agneta  said  she  was 
delighted  with  it ;  but  we  have  a  strong,  how¬ 
ever  secret  belief,  that  the  statement  was  not 
perfectly  sincere.  And,  indeed,  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  “  Maud  ”  which  is  not  only  not  poetry, 
and  which  we  refuse  to  believe  the  author  ever 
meant  to  pass  for  such,  but  it  is  not  politics— 
not  politic  politics,  which  the  author  evidently 
■did  mean  to  pass  oil  fur  such.  Had  that  iii- 
substautiality  of  greatness,  Alexander  Smith, 
written  it,  we  should  not  have  been  surprised : 
when  Alfred  Tennyson  talks  as  we  have  heard 
young  men  at  mechanics’  institutions  talk,  we 


are  surprised.  But  all  this  we  say  with  the 
more  freedom  because  that  most  noble  book, 
“  In  MemoriaiH,”  has  so  grounded  our  belief  in 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  greatness,  that  if  “Maud”  had 
consisted  from  end  to  end  of  the  prosiest  prose 
ever  uttered,  our  opinion  could  not  have  been 
shaken.  And  then  this  is  not  the  case,  of 
course;  the  objectionable  passages  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  to  the  rule — and  the  rule  is  beauty — 
though  they  occur  oflen  enough  to  disturb  the 
repose  of  perfect  satisfaction. 

Her  most  gracious  Majesty,  as  we  are  taught 
to  call  her  —  Her  most  good  and  excellent 
Majesty,  as  it  is  our  delight  to  call  her,  has 
gone  over  to  the  French.  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  is  repaid  in  kind  for  the  condescen¬ 
sion  of  his  visit  to  our  capital  some  while  since 
and  his  satisfaction  thereat  is  great.  The 
Queen  has  been  well  received,  well  /died,  and 


ILVCIIEI.  AS  ADRIENNE  LECOI!VREt;R. 


loudly  cheered — all  with  sincerity,  we  do  believe ; 
and  we  hope  the  result  will  be  as  it  is  predicted 
on  all  hands — the  knitting  of  a  new  knot  in  the 
bond  which  links  the  great  naval  powers  to¬ 
gether.  Whenever  Her  Majesty  goes  abroad, 
lucky  accidents  attend  her — and  it  was  so  in 
this  case.  The  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
magazines  and  arsenals  at  Sweaborg,  and  the  utter 
defeat  of  a  large_Russian  army  under  Gortscha- 
koff  himself,  accompanied  Her  Majesty  to 
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France',  and  we  have  a  little  hope  (thia  33rd  of 
Augoat)  that  her  return  may  he  signaliacd  by 
tlie  fame  of  new  succei>ara. 

Another  Event  of  the  montli,  not  a  little 
important  to  those  wlio  read  thia  roluaiii,  is 
the  ballot  for  the  Priiea.  A  very  full  meeting 
was  present  at  the  proceedings,  which  ter¬ 
minated  to  the  perfect  satislaction  of  at  least 
two  hundred  of  our  fair  subscribers.  A  list, 
containing  the  name  and  address  of  all  the 
prizcholders,  will  be  found  at  the  cud  of  the 
Magazine. 

Swings  tsort^  llnatuing. 

To  Sui  Duawinos  —  A  correspondent  writes . — 
“  In  reply  to  C.  R.  F.’s  question,  1  beg  to 
say  that  I  have  always  suecccdcd  in  setting 
my  drawings,  if  pencil,  by  ixmriiig  weak  milk- 
and-water  over  them,  and  allowing  it  to  drip 
off  by  holding  the  drawing  uji  by  one  end 
over  a  i>late.  Care  must  be  laken  that  no 
part  of  the  drawing  is  allowed  to  remain  with¬ 
out  the  milk-and-water  )>a8.sing  over  it.  or  it 
will  look  siiotty.  If  the  drawing  is  a  chalk  one, 
a  very  weak  solution  of  gum-water  done  in  the 
same  way  will  i)rev^’nt  it  being  rubbed  out." 
Another  obliging  correspondent  says  that  draw¬ 
ings  may  be  fixed  with  a  we:ik  solution  of 
isinglass,  to  be  applied  at  the  back  of  the  draw¬ 
ing,  but  site  prefers  cold  skim-milk.  The  draw¬ 
ing  is  to  be  immersed  in  it,  and  then  pressed 
between  two  shouts  o  I  blotting-paper  by  means 
of  a  weight  on  the  toi>— say  a  heavy  book.  From 
the  spec.mens  this  la-.ly  lias  been  good  enougli  to 
send  us,  we  are  iiiclin  a  to  prefer  tlie  skim-uiilk 
too. 

Caarots  avd  Cows.  —  Says  the  “  Ameriein 
Farmer  ” — “  Pioiu  an  ex|>crience  in  their  growtli, 
and  a  close  observation  of  tlieir  eflects,  we  are 
prepare  1  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  roots 
grown  for  the  food  of  milch  cows.  Fed  proj)e:  ly 
with  it.  they  give  more  milk  than  when  fed  on 
hay  alone  —  yield  it  of  a  better  quality,  and 
withal,  th”lve  better  themselves,  i.ut  carrots, 
as  well  as  parsnii>s,  beets,  or  mangold-wurzcl,  or 
indeed  any  other  kind  of  roots,  when  given  to 
milch  cows,  sliould  be  mixed  with  dhoppi^  straw, 
hay,  or  fodder  of  some  kind  ;  lieiddes  which,  they 
should  be  given  other  iiortions  of  long  provend.  r 
(cut  or  uncut,  a.s  the  feeder  may  see  fit),  liyit-ulf. 

SwoKT  Laxi's.  —Tlie  reason  why  a  lamp  smokes 
when  the  wick  is  cut  ini'  veiily,  is  because  the 
points  of  the  jagged  cilgo  (being  very  easily 
separated  from  the  wick)  load  tlie  flame  with 
more  carbon  than  it  can  coiisuiiio:  ami  as  the 
heat  of  tlie  flame  is  greatly  diminished  by  ti'.cse 
little  bits  of  wick,  it  is  unable  to  consume  even 
the  usual  quantity  of  ."moku.  The  same  apiilie.i 
whe'i  the  wick  is  turned  up  to.i  liigli. 

Paper-Hasoi  sus.— A  mfe  rule  with  regard  to 
paper-hangings,  is  to  choose  nothing  that  loo!,^ 
extravagant  or  unnatural.  Iteg.inl  sliould  Ixi 
had  to  the  uses  of  an  aisartmciit ;  a  drawing¬ 
room  should  be  light  anil  cheerful,  a  jiarkiur 
should  look  war. 11  and  uonifortable  without  lieiiig 
gloomy;  lied-room  i  aixirs  sh  mid  be  cool  ami 
quiet,  and  generally  of  a  small  giatturn,  and  of 
such  colours  as  l:aru;oni.se  with  bcJ-funiitur.' 


and  other  fittings.  It  la  wortii  while  to  oonsidar 
the  sort  of  pictures  to  be  hung  on  a  wall ;  gik 
frames  show  best  on  a  dark  ground,  .md  dad 
f.-ames  on  a  liglit  ground ;  taking  care,  however, 
to  avoid  violent  contrasts.  Boilers  are  seldon 
used  now— they  make  a  room  low,  without  beint 
oriiameut.al. 

Tui'uii  Meat. — Meat,  if  naturally  tender,  will 
Ik-  miule  as  tough  as  nmy  be  desired  by  puttini 
a  little  salt  uixin  it,  "just  to  keep  it  till  wanted." 
Salt  is  an  cxeelleul  hardener.  If  theteiideriMB 
is  to  be  preservoil  as  well  as  the  iiurity  of  the 
moat,  a  “dust  of  jiepiier"  will  do  all  that  ■ 
noetlftil. 

WeioiITs  and  Measures  fob  Family  Use. — Ai 
a'l  families  are  nut  provided  with  scales  aol 
weights,  referring  to  tlie  ingredients  generalljr 
used  in  cakes  and  pastry,  we  insert  a  list  oT 
weights  and  measures W  heat  flour  one  pound 
is  a  qi^rt ;  butter,  when  suf^  one  pound  one 
ouiiee  is  a  quart ;  loaf  sugar,  druken,  one  pound 
is  a  quart  ;.wliite  sugar,  powdered,  oue  pound  one 
ounce  is  a  quart ;  eggs,  ten  go  to  a  pound  ;  best 
brown  sugar,  one  pound  two  ounces  is  a  quart ; 
An  to  tiq.iiU  m  ■ui.iift-— Sixteen  large  tabie-spoon- 
fuls  are  Iialf  a  pint;  a  cuinmon-sized  tumbler 
holds  half  a  pint;  a  common-sized  wiiie-^ass 
holds  half  a  gill.  Allowing  for  aceidental  diffe¬ 
rences  in  the  quality,  freshness,  dryness,  or 
nioUture  of  tlie  articles,  we  believe  this  com- 
parlsun  between  weight  and  measure  to  be  as 
nearly  correct  as  possible. 

Hints  about  Candles.  -  Candles  imiirove  by 
keeping  a  few  months.  Tliose  made  in  winter 
are  the  best.  The  most  ceonoinicul,  as  well  as 
tlie  most  convenient  plan,  is  to  puruliase  them 
by  tlie  box,  kec|>ing  them  always  m  a  cool,  dry 
place.  If  wax  candles  become  discoloured  or 
soiled,  they  may  be  restored  by  rubbing  them 
over  with  a  clean  flannel  slightly  dipiieil  in 
spirits  of  wine.  Candle-  are  sometimes  difficult 
to  light.  Tlicy  will  igiiito  inatantly  if  wheo 
I'reparni them  fur  the  evo..ing.  you  dip  the  top 
in  spirits  of  wine  shortly  before  they  are  wanted. 
I.ight  them  always  with  a  match,  a.id  do  not 
hold  them  to  the  fire,  as  that  will  cause  the  tops 
to  melt  and  drip.  Always  hold  tlie  match  to  tht 
side  of  the  wick,  and  not  over  the  top  If  you 
find  the  candles  too  small  fur  the  candlesticks, 
always  wrap  a  small  piece  of  white  pai>er  round 
the  bottom  end,  not  allowing  tlie  psiicr  to  appear 
above  the  socket.  Cut  the  wicks  to  a  conveident 
length  for  lighting  (nearly  clo.so).  for  if  the  wick 
is  too  king  at  tlie  top,  it  will  bo  very  difficult  to 
ignite,  and  will  also  lioiid  down,  and  set  the 
ctiidle  to  running.  Glass  res^.vers,  for  the 
dr  ippings  of  emdas,  are  very  convenient,  as 
well  as  ornamental  Tlio  pieevs  of  candles  that 
are  left  each  evening  .sliould  lie  placsl  in  a  tin 
Isix  kcjit  f..r  that  jiurjie-A-,  imd  us.d  for  bed- 
liglits. 

To  CLn.iN  Oeeman-  Silv  n.— After  using,  it 
should  be  placed  ininiet'.iately  in  liot  wi^r, 
wa-licd  well,  and  wiped  dry  witli  a  soft  el.itli. 
(ineeaweek  let  it  ho  v.aslicil  in  soapsuds,  and 
then  cleansed  with  fine  whiting,  or  prepared 
chalk,  mixed  w  ith  wlii -Kiy  or  spirits  of  wine,  so 
as  to  make  a  i»st'J,  wli  oh  should  alUrwards  be 
bru-licd  off.  Should  tills  met  I  boeoiiie  dis- 
i  il.iurcil  or  3)>otteil  by  vinegar  or  other  acids, 
wash  it  first,  and  tlicii  clviui  it  witii  sweet  oil 
and  powdered  rotten-'tone. 
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Coolurj;,  pirhlin;,  anb  j^rtinbing. 

To  Paper  Peiiervex.  —  Cut  white  papers 
exactly  the  size  of  the  top  of  the  Jars  you  wish 
to  cover.  Put  the  white  of  au  ej^g  into  a  large 
nucer,  not  bcatiu';  the  egg  Moisten  the  papers, 
one  at  a  time,  with  the  white  of  egg,  ami  then 
lay  It  upon  the  preserve  ;  do  it  so  carefully,  os 
to  exclude  all  air  from  under  the  paper,  and 
press  the  edge  close  to  the  Jar  all  round.  It 
will  adhere  firmly ;  and  the  egg  converts  the 
paper  Into  a  tough,  leathery  material,  imper¬ 
vious  to  air.  One  egg  will  paper  as  much  pre¬ 
serve  as  usually  is  hoiled  at  once. 

PoTATOE  CuERsRCAKEs — Boil  six  Ounces  of 
potatoes,  and  four  of  lemon  peel;  beat  the 
latter  in  a  mortar  with  four  ounces  of  lump 
sugar,  then  add  the  potatoes  well  beaten,  and 
four  ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a  little  cream. 
When  well  mixed  let  it  stand  to  grow  cool,  put 
crust  into  patty  pans,  and  rather  more  than 
half  tIU. 

An  exceixent  Lemon  Puddinq.— Beat  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  odd  four  ounces  of  white 
sugar,  the  rind  of  a  grated  lemon,  and  the  Juice; 
mix  all  together  with  four  ounces  of  wanned 
butter;  put  a  crust  into  a  shallow  dish,  then  pour 
in  the  mixture;  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  When 
served  put  the  pudding  out  of  the  dish. 

Rice  Care.— llalf-a-pound  of  rice,  half-a-pound 
of  best  flour,  half-a-pound  of  pounded  sugar, 
seven  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  be^n  separately, 
the  rind  of  a  lemon  grated,  and  quarter-of-a- 
|tound  of  butter;  beat  all  well  together  for  three- 
quorters-of-an-hour;  hake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

To  Kr-dress  Cold  RoAST.BxEr  oh  Mutton.— 
Hoke  a  brown  sauce  with  a  shallot,  cut  small,  a 
little  catsup,  pepper,  salt,  gravy  and  thickening 
— that  is,  butter  and  flour  mixed  together  hito  a 
stiff  paste.  Make  this  boil,  and  skim  off  any  fat 
tliat  may  rise  to  the  top ;  then  cut  some  thin 
slices  off  the  underdone  |>art  of  cold  roast  beef  or 
mutton,  and  put  into  the  sauce  to  warm  through ; 
but,  rememtsir,  it  must  not  boil,  or  the  meat 
will  be  dry  and  tasteless.  Moke  a  rim  of  mashed 
potatoes  round  the  inside  of  a  dish,  and  put  it 
into  the  oven  to  brown.  Place  the  beef  and 
sauce  in  the  centre  of  the  potatoes  when  browned, 
and  send  to  table  quite  hot.  Some  India  pickle, 
served  with  it  in  a  gloss,  will  be  much  approvetl 
by  some  as  a  relish  with  the  lieef.  The  addition 
of  two  or  three  pickled  gherkins  (cut  small)  to 
the  sauce  will  form  an  agreeable  variety. 

Pumpkin  Tarts,  or  Tourts. — Preiiarc  the 
pumpkin  by  paring  off  the  rind  and  reducing  it 
to  a  pulp,  as  directed  for  soup.  To  each  quart 
of  pulp,  add  a  quart  of  milk  and  six  eggs  well 
beaten,  with  sutUcieut  sugar  to  sweeten ;  ;pnte 
off  the  yellow  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  add,  with  a 
nutmeg  grated.  Mix  and  pour  in  a  dish  with  a 
rim  of  paste  on  too  edge,  and  hake  in  a  mode- 
rateljr  quick  oven.  It  may  be  made  with  a  pint 
of  milk  and  three  eggs  to  the  quart  of  pulp,  but 
it  will  require  an  oven  of  less  heat  to  lAike  it  in. 

To  Pre.sbrvr  Pumpkin.— Obtain  a  g<Kxl  sweet 
pumpkin,  halve  it,  take  out  the  seeds,  and  pare 
off  the  rind  ;  cut  it  into  neat  slices,  or  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a  five-shilling  piece.  To  each 

Qnd  of  pumpkin  allow  a  pound  of  powderesl 
sugar,  and  a  gill  of  lemon  Juice.  Ihit  the 
slices  in  a  pan  or  deep  dish  in  layers,  with  a  layer 


of  sugar  between  eacli  observing  to  have  a  layer 
of  sugar  on  the  top.  In-t  it  remain  a  few  hours, 
and  pour  the  lemon  Juice  over  the  top.  After 
two  or  tliree  days,  boil  the  whole  tugctlier  with 
half  a  pint  of  water  to  every  three  pounds  of 
sugar  used.  When  the  iiumpkin  becomes  tender 
tuni  the  whole  into  a  pan,  and  after  a  week  drain 
off  the  syrup ;  boil  it  to  a  rich  syrup,  skim,  and 
pour  it  over  the  slices  whilst  boiling  hot.  A 
little  bruised  ginger,  and  the  yelhiw  rind  of  a 
lemon  thinly  pared  off,  may  bo  boiled  in  the 
syrup  to  flavour  the  pumpkin. 


$uh  ^oom  Rnb  ^Inrstin. 

Cold  on  the  Chest.  —  A  flannel  dipped  in 
boiling  water,  and  sprinkled  with  turpentine, 
laid  on  as  quickly  as  possible,  will  relieve  the 
most  severe  cold  or  hoarseness. 

Raisin-skins.— The  skins  of  raisins  arc  utterly 
indigestible.  A  child  recently  died  at  Barton 
from  convulsions  induced  by  eating  raisins.  Dr. 
Dewees  mentions  the  death  of  three  children 
ffom  the  same  cause,  and  remarks  that  there  l« 
no  stomach,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  ostrich,  that 
con  master  the  skin  of  the  raisin. 

Animal  Food  for  Children.  —  There  is  no 
greater  error  in  the  management  of  children  than 
that  of  ^ving  them  animal  diet  very  early.  To 
feed  an  infant  with  solid  animal  food  before  it 
has  teeth  proper  for  masticating,  shows  a  total 
disregard  to  the  plain  indications  of  nature  in 
withholding  leetli  suited  to  this  purpose  until 
the  age  at  which  the  system  requires  solid  food. 
Before  that  time,  milk,  farinaceous  food,  and 
animal  broths,  afford  that  kind  of  sustenance 
which  is  at  once  best  suited  to  the  digestive 
I  organs,  and  to  the  nutrition  of  the  system.  Thc 
I  method  of  mincing  and  |M>unding  meat  os  a 
I  substitute  fur  mastication  may  do  very  well  fui 
the  toothless  octogenarian,  whose  stomach  has 
been  habituated  to  conccntnited  nutriment ;  but 
the  digestive  organa  of  a  child  arc  nut  adiqited 
I  to  the  duo  preparation  of  such  food,  and  will 
!  bo  disordered  by  it.  When  the  child  han  the 
i  means  of  masticating,  a  little  animal  fooil 
I  may  be  allowed  ;  but  at  first,  this  should  be  of 
I  the  lightest  quality,  and  allowed  on  alternate 
days  only,  and  even  then  its  efl'ects  sliould  be 
watched ;  for  all  changes  in  the  regimen  of 
children  should  bo  gradu.il. 

The  Tomato  medicinal.  —  To  many  persons 
there  is  somctiiing  unpleasant,  nut  to  say  dis¬ 
gusting,  in  the  flavour  of  this  excellent  fruit. 
It  has,  howovi-r,  long  been  useil  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses  in  various  countries  of  Kuro|ie.  Dr.  Ben 
nett,  a  professor  of  some  celebrity,  consiikmi  it 
an  invaluable  article  of  diet,  and  a-cribes  to  it 
very  important  medicinal  pro|)erties.  He  de¬ 
clares;—!.  That  the  tomato  is  one  of  the  moat 
I  powcrfiil  deohstruents  of  the  m'lteha  tniiiva; 

and  that,  in  all  those  affections  of  the  liver  and 
I  other  organs  where  calomel  is  indicated,  it  is 
I  probably  tlie  most  effective  and  least  liarmfiii 
!  remedial  agent  known  in  the  prorcs.sion.  2.  That 
I  a  chemical  extract  will  lie  ob'.uiiud  from  it,  which 
I  will  aluigethcr  suiicrscile  the  u.sc  of  calomel  in 
I  the  cure  of  diseases  3.  Tliat  lie  lias  successAilly 
I  treated  diarrhoea  w  ith  tids  article  alone.  4.  That 
I  when  used  as  au  article  of  diet,  it  is  almost  a 
I  sovereign  remedy  for  dyspejisU  and  indjgettion. 


ISO 


THE  TOILETTE— CIGAR-CASE  IN  APPLICATION. 


6.  Hut  penons  in  ordinary  shouM  nuke  ute 
It,  either  nw,  cooked,  or  in  the  form  of  a  caUup, 
with  their  daily  food,  aa  it  ia  the  most  healtliy 
article  in  the  mntrria  atimnitaria.  Profeaaor 
Raflneaque,  of  France,  aaya:  —  “It  it  every¬ 
where  deemed  a  very  healinr  vemtable,  and 
invaluable  article  of  food."  Dungl^n  says ; — 
“  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  and  valuable  esculents  that  belong 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom."  Professor  Dickens 
asserts  that  it  may  be  considered  more  whole¬ 
some  than  any  other  acrid  sauce.  A  writer  in 
the  Farmer' t  Uegitter  says;— It  has  been  tried 
by  several  persons,  with  decided  success.  They 
were  afflicM  with  chronic  cough,  the  primary 
cause  of  which,  in  one  case,  was  supposed  to 
be  diseased  liver  —  in  another,  disea^  lungs. 
It  mitigates,  and  sometimes  effectually  checks, 
a  fit  of  coughing.  The  method  most  commonly 
adopted  in  preparing  this  flruit  for  daily  use,  it 
to  cut  them  in  slices,  and  serve  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  vine^r.  as  you  do  cucumbers.  To 
.stew  them  ;  refaf  ^'-  khem  ripe  from  the  vines, 
slice  up,  and  piA  snem  in  a  )x>t  over  the  stove 
or  fire,  without- water.  8tew  them  slowly,  and 
when  aone,  put  in  a  small  piece  of  good  butter, 
and  eat  them  as  you  do  apple-sauce.  Some  add 
a  little  flour,  and  bread  finely  erumbled. 

As  Astidote  to  Arsemc.— It  has  been  re¬ 
cently  discovered  that  cnleined  magnesia  is  an 
antidote  to  arsenic,  equally  efflcacious  with 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  preferable  to  it,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  completely  innocuous  in  almost  any 
quantity,  and  can  ^  procured  at  all  times. 


?bt  foiltttr. 

To  MARE  SOFT  Pomatum. -Soak  half-a-pound 
of  clean  beef  marrow,  and  a  pound  of  unsalted 
fredi  lar  I,  in  spring  water  three  days,  changing 
and  beating  it  every  day.  Put  it  into  a  sieve, 
and  when  dry,  into  a  Jar,  and  the  Jar  into  a 
sauce|ian  of  warm  water.  When  it  is  melted, 
|iour  it  into  a  basin  and  beat  it  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  brandy  ;  drain  eff  the  brandy,  and 
then  add  essence  of  Jasmine,  bergamot,  or  any 
other  scent  you  may  prefer.  Almond  and  rose 
forms  a  very  dePeious  (icrfume.  This  pomatum 
does  not  turn  rancid,  as  many  of  them  do  after 
being  a  short  time  in  use.  I  have  seen  some 
(says  C.  L.,  who  supplies  the  rccii>e)  made  from 
the  above  recipe,  as  fresh  after  eighteen  months’ 
exposure  to  the  West  India  climate,  as  when 
JuM  made. 

SroTs,  4c.,  ON  THE  Skin. — Put  two  table- 
spoonfUIs  of  salt  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  well 
wash  the  face  ;  one  hour  after  rub  with  a  coarse 
towel.  It  will,  after  a  short  time,  remove  all 
redness,  scurvy,  or  pimples,  so  disagreeable  to 
many  'This  should  be  repeated  at  least  once  a  day. 

Tooth  Powder _ Half  an  ounce  of  bole- 

ammoniac— quarter  of  anounce  of  orris-root,  well 
powdered— quarter  of  an  ounce  of  magnesia. 
Well  powdered  and  mixed. 

Care  or  the  Teeth.— The  best  time  for  clean¬ 
ing  the  teeth  is  before  breakfast.  The  first  thing 
every  morning,  is  to  rinse  the  mouth  out  with 
cold  water  ;  then  gently  to  pass  over  the  gpims 
(inwardly  and  outwardly)  a  line  piece  of  sponge 
nutened  to  an  ivory  handie,  moistened  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  tinct  ure  of  myrrh  and  rose¬ 


water  ;  after  which,  rub  the  surfkoe  of  the  tee^ 
with  a  similar  piece  of  sponge,  moistened  with 
the  diluted  tincture  of  myrrh,  as  above,  with 
the  surface  covered  with  Onely-ievigated  char¬ 
coal  of  the  areca-nut.  Then  flnish,  by  rinsing 
the  mouth  out  again  with  cold  water.  A  bruM 
is  sufficient  for  removing  any  morbid  secretion 
of  the  gums  that  may  collect  on  the  inside  and 
between  the  teeth.  If  this  simple  treatment  be 
adopted,  the  person  may  be  a:,sured  that  he  shall 
remain  free  from  any  fresh  disease  of  the  teeth, 
or  pains  in  the  Jaw,  and  that  the  carious  teeth 
which  may  have  existed  at  the  time,  will  be 
rendered  sweet,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease 
effectually  suspended. 


CiOAR  Cask  in  ArrucATiON,- Materials  re¬ 
quired;  Rich  crimson  velvet  for  the  light  part 
engraved  in  lines,  and  black  cloth  for  the  part 
left  black,  and  gold  braid.— This  kind  of  Ciw 
Case  carries  its  own  recommendation  from  bemg 
so  elegant  when  finished,  and  likewise  by  being 
so  easily  worked.  The  black  cloth  requires  no 
cutting  out.  The  velvet  must  be  cut  to  the 
shape  required,  and  laid  upon  the  cloth,  or 
fastened  upon  it  with  a  little  lip  glue  or  gum 
water.  The  e^gea  must  then  be  fastened  down 
by  stitching  through  the  broad  white  lino  (which 
is  rather  broad  gold  braid)  the  velvet  and  cloth 
which  hides  the  Joining.  The  other  white  fines 
are  narrower  gold  braid.  The  round  dots  are 
gold  b^s.  These  Cigar  Cases,  besides  being 
MutiOil  presents,  are  very  durable. 
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GRACE  HETHERLEIGH. 

“THE  BUD  MAT  HAVE  A  BITTER  TASTE, 

BUT  SWEET  WILL  BE  THE  FLOWER.” — Cow/Jer. 


“Hero  at  the  portal  thou  dost  stand, 

And  with  thy  little  hand 

Thou  openest  the  mysterious  irate 

Into  the  ftiture’s  undiscovered  land.” 

.  Lonofellow. 

How  lifthtly  the  wind  lifted  the  le.aves  of  the 
white  and  crimson  roses,  and  the  rich  clusters 
of  the  honeysuckle,  that  looked  in  at  the  win¬ 
dows  of  Oakdell  parsona)(e;  how  gently  the 
mignionette  flowers,  and  the  blue  nimophylae  in 
the  box  beside  them,  nodded  their  heads,  as  if 
at  their  own  reflectione  in  the  bright  panes  of 
VOL.  iv. 


I  those  casements  that  were  not  open,  or  at  the 
familiar  objects  in  the  rooms  where  they  could 
!  look  right  in.  Not  a  breath  broke  the  blue 
waves  of  the  smoke  as  they  curled  upward ; 
the  quiet  sunshine  Iny  awake  upon  the  white 
walls  of  the  house:  and  the  lawn,  and  the  little 
garden  and  orchard,  and  the  trees,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  all  the  distant  landscape  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  seemed  bathed  in  a  smile  of 
quiet  contentment :  so  that  all  was  in  harmony 
with  the  deep  hushed  gladness  of  the  dsy. 
And  Blncher,  the  large  hlack  terrier — not  a 
very  handsome  dog,  but  a  faithful,  affectionate 
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erMtnre,  who  had  come  at  first  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord  and  made  his  home  at  the  parsona^ — 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  whole  scene  with  a 
perfect  satisfaction,  as  he  lap  within  the  porch 
in  the  only  piece  of  sunshine  that  could  get 
there  through  the  banging  learea.  He  lay 
with  his  body  stretched  out,  and  his  nose  resting 
upon  the  front  paws,  not  asleep,  but  quietly  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  rustle  of  his  master’s  papers  and 
the  scratching  of  his  pen,  through  the  open 
door  of  the  study.  Occasionally,  however,  he 
bestowed  his  attention  upon  the  children,  as 
their  Toioes  sounded  freshly  across  the  lawn ; 
while  every  now  and  then  his  eyes  looked  up 
aideways  to  the  tortoiseshell  cat  on  the  window- 
udr>.  who  patronised  the  mistress  of  the  house 
■a  much  u  be  its  master,  and  who  seemed  to 
iave  nothiim  so  well  as  thus  to  sit  keeping 
watch  outside  her  window.  Already  her  coat 
was  so  hot,  by  her  long  staying  even  in  this 
■omiag  annshins,  that  the  only  wonder  was 
how  she  could  endure  it,  much  less  choose  the 
position,  as  she  evidently  did,  for  the  pinnacle 
of  enjoyment. 

But  there  are  two  other  little  figures  that 
love  the  sunshine  quite  as  well,  and  seem  almost 
aa  impervious  to  the  heat ;  they  are  the  chil¬ 
dren,  Grace  and  Jessie  Hetherleigh,  whose  voices 
are  soandiag  not  in  the  usual  roenv  clatter  cf 
childhood,  bat  with  a  grave  sort  of  propriety, 
quite  in  kwping  with  the  stillness  of  the  scene. 
ioT  it  is  a  lovely  June  morning,  and  the  light  is 
shining  on  one  of  the  quietest,  prettiest  country- 
looking  houses,  that  ever  gladdened  town- wearied 
eyes,  or  country-loving  hearts.  But  it  is  not  a 
IM  country  house,  for  the  roadside  dust  that 
lies  upon  the  leaves  in  the  front  garden,  has 
come  up,  some  of  it,  upon  wheels  that  have 
only  taken  half-an-hour’s  roll  from  London,  or 
on  feet  that  have  accomplished  that  same  dis¬ 
tance  in  a  pleasant  walk ;  and  at  night,  standing 
out  upon  the  road,  as  Grace  and  Jessie  often  do, 
yon  may  see  the  lights  of  the  city  distinctly 
through  the  distance,  and  trace  the  line  of  a 
bridge,  where  the  lamps  seem  to  form  a  coro¬ 
net.  When  the  wind  comes  from  that  direction, 
it  brings  the  murmur  of  the  thronging  life  that 
is  wearing  on  there,  in  the  hurry  and  bustle 
•(  crowds  that  scarcely  have  time  to  think  how 
fair  the  fields  are  looking,  over  which  float  the 
sounds. 

at  it  is  morning  now,  and  Grace,  who  has 
no  notion  of  the  din  and  care  going  on  there, 
though  she  bears  with  a  pleasiMl  wonder  and 
euriosity,  is  sitting  upon  the  grass  before  her 
father’s  house.  A  host  of  otlmr  and  dreamy 
laneisa  occupy  her  mind — half  reaching  on  to 
the  years  that  are  before  her,  and  half  dis¬ 
paraging  the  childish  face  and  form  that  cause  her 
to  be  trerted  as  a  child.  For  she  does  not  quite 
Un  peopla  to  eall  her  MUU  Graeej  yet  she 


loves  to  be  called  Grade,  for  her  heart  is  very 
affectionate.  She  has  read  of  poets  and  artists 
whose  names  are  great,  and  whom  every  one 
was  proud  to  know ;  and  of  that  Elizabeth,  who 
so  bravely  struggled  through  all  difficulties  and 
dangers  in  her  heroic  pflnimage.  Her  heart 
beats  high  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young 
heroine  herself,  while  the  shaded  ryes  are  look¬ 
ing  far  into  the  distance,  into  other  times— the 
past,  or  mostly  the  imagined  future ;  whilst  they 
ore  bending  their  glance  almost  unconsciously 
on  her  morning  pleasure  and  occupation. 

Jessie,  however,  stands  beside  her,  with  but 
two  thoughte  in  her  little  head — the  doves  feed¬ 
ing  from  her  sister’s  hand,  and  her  mother — her 
mother,  who  cannot  step  with  her  along  the 
pleasant  walk,  or  on  the  soft  |miss,  but  whose 
face  and  voice  are  enough  to  fill  her  heart,  and 
are  with  her  in  recollection  always.  There  are 
two  others  whom  Jessie  loves,  beside  her 
mother  and  Oracie ;  they  are  her  father  and  his 
maiden  sister,  her  aunt  Lovely.  But  Mrs. 
Hetherleigh  is  the  one  present  image  of  perfec¬ 
tion  and  preciousness  in  her  little  daughter’s 
heart;  and  these,  with  the  pleasant  home,  the 
flowers  and  animals  around  her,  make  up  all 
her  world.  She  lives  in  the  present  happiness 
of  each  day,  always;  but  then  she  is  much 
younger  than  her  sister  Grace.  Will  they  be- 
oome  more  alike  in  after-lifef 

The  doves  have  flown  back  again  to  their 
house,  and  the  sisters  play  together,  and  tie  up 
their  flowers,  and  see  what  shall  make  a  nosegay 
for  their  mother  to-morrow,  for  this  morning’s 
one  has  been  gathered  and  given  long  ago ;  and 
Jessie  asks  her  sister  to  tell  her  about  the  story 
she  was  reading  yesterday. 

“  It ’s  of  no  use  me  telling  yon,  Jessie ;  you 
cannot  understand  it  if  1  do.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  Grace,  you  know  aunt  said  it  was 
something  about  a  little  girl.” 

“  But  I  cannot  tell  you  now,  I  am  thinking 
of  other  thinn,”  said  Grace  Hetherleigh.  “  You 
know  you  will  never  bo  clever  yourself,  yon  are 
too  fond  of  such  baby  things.  I  heard  papa 
say  so  the  other  day,  and  he  said  that  I  should 
be  a  genius,  and  so  1  shall  be.” 

Little  Jessie  is  silent,  wondering  what  a 
genius  can  be,  and  looking  up  almost  tearfully 
at  the  rebuke,  but  with  a  sort  of  reverence  for 
her  clever  sister,  when  a  bright  clear  voice,  that 
sounds  like  pleasant  music  and  a  rill  gushing 
up  from  a  heart  full  of  melody,  calls  to  them 
from  the  porch :  and  “Aunt  Lovely!”  spoken  by 
Grace,  and  echoed  by  little  Jessie,  is  the  signal 
for  their  return :  they  are  to  come  in  to  their 
lessons  now. 

So  little  Jessie  puts  her  hand  in  Aunt  Lovely’s, 
and,  Grace  walking  behind,  together  they  go  to 
the  laaaon-room.  As  they  pass  the  staircase, 
Jemie’s  head  is  turned  up  and  back  towards  her 
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mother’s  door ;  but  she  is  not  to  go  there  now, 
and  qnietly  she  steps  on  beside  her  aunt  and 
sister.  Jessie  lays  aside  for  her  mother  two 
wonderful  marigolds  that  she  has  discovered. 
Aunt  Ijovely  takes  her  chair,  and,  with  one 
pupil  on  each  side  of  her,  the  lessons  begin. 

It  is  a  long,  pleasant  room,  or  rather,  two 
rooms  opening  into  one,  and  looks  out  upon  the 

*  lawn  where  the  children  have  just  been  playing. 
The  wind  sways  the  white  eurtains  to  and  fro, 
gently  shaking  the  little  tassels  in  the  fringe, 
as  it  comes  in  from  the  garden  and  the  fields, 
laden  with  its  morning  gathering  of  sweet  scents; 
and  the  bet;,  humming  in  its  flight,  seems  hardly 
to  know  its  own  mind,  whether  to  come  in  witn 
the  wind  or  not.  There  is  a  sweet,  rich  fragrance 
of  summer  air  through  the  whole  room,  and  the 
fresh  scent  of  hay  from  the  oak  fields  brings  in 
a  reviving  coolness. 

Aunt  Lovely  has  not  a  pupil  “  easy  to  teaeh  ” 
in  her  nieee,  Graee  lletherleigh.  In  anything 
where  her  wonder  is  excited,  or  her  imagination 
can  find  a  way,  or  her  mind  shall  find  some  spell 
of  life  to  dream  on,  her  memory  is  retentive 
of  every  word  or  idea  of  her  lesson,  and  to 
catch  at  allusions  or  similes,  that  seldom  strike 
a  child  of  ten  years  old ;  and  with  the  quickness 
of  genius,  a  great  truth  is  discerned  and  remem- 

•  bei^,  while  its  meaning  can  at  best  be  rather 
intuitively  perceived,  than  understood:  but  with 
all  tlie  common  lessons — all  that  is  most  neces¬ 
sary  for  her  now— all  that  fails  to  interest  her 
peculiar  mind — it  is  seldom  that  even  attention 
can  be  kept  through  the  whole  lesson,  or  that  a 
hundred  wanderings  to  other  things,  of  those 
busy  fingers,  and  shaded  eyes,  do  not  make  Aunt 
Lovely  repeat  the  often-expressed  fear,  that  she 
will  never  be  so  wise  as  her  sister.  Aunt  Lovely 
thinks  there  is  a  difference  between  wisdom  and 
genius ;  and  though  no  word  ever  shows  that 
she  loves  one  child  more  than  the  other,  Grace 
is  to  her  so  dear,  that  for  her  sake  she  would 
willingly  give  up  everything  she  prized  in  this 
world,  did  she  stand  in  need  of  it ;  but  Grace 
did  not  love  her  aunt,  or  did  not  seem  to  love 
her,  so  welL 

Jessie  is  a  very  quiet  little  scholar,  and  the 
letters  in  the  spelling,  fly  on  at  a  fine  pace  at 
first ;  but  her  eye  follows  the  tomtit  flying  from 

I  branch  to  branch  in  the  great  lime-tree  outside. 

Then  he  comes  on  to  Uie  rose-bush  by  the 
window,  and  she  wonders  whether  he  can  be 
going  to  build  a  neat  there ;  and  Aunt  Lovely  is 
obliged,  as  usual,  to  draw  down  the  blind  till  the 
lessons  are  over,  and  then  little  Jessie  is  sorry 
for  her  inattention,  and  goes  on  to  the  end  of 
her  lessons  without  stirring. 

Dear  Lovely  1  to  have  looked  at  her  bright 
face  you  would  not  have  gnessed  that  a  sorrow 
had  ever  fallen  across  her  pathway,  for  any 
shadow  it  had  left  behind  it  there.  'Nor  would 


a  stranger,  perhaps,  have  guessed  it  if  he  had 
stayed  with  her  in  the  house  a  month ;  it  was  a 
face  so  full  of  sunshine  and  gladness,  so  un- 
dimmed  by  the  slightest  trace  of  anything  that 
could  bring  a  thought  of  gloom.  They  called 
her  “  Lovely.”  Her  brother  used  to  call  her 
“  Little  Lovely,”  and  “  Dear  Lovely,”  when  she 
was  a  child ;  his  wife  had  echoed  the  name 
from  her  heart ;  and  the  children  thought  of 
her  only  as  Aunt  Lovely,  till  every  one  who 
knew  her  intimately  had  taken  it  up  too.  Her 
own  name  had  come  to  be  laid  aside,  and  her 
laughing  protests  against  the  lobriquet  were 
forgotten  also. 

But  it  was  more  for  the  lovely  character  that 
shone  forth  so  well  from  her  countenance,  than 
for  the  beauty  of  feature  or  complexion,  that 
it  had  been  bestowed  upon  her.  Her  face  had 
no  feature  in  it  that  was  common  or  vulgar, 
but  it  was  not  perfect  for  regularity  of  form. 
Her  hair  was  black,  and  peculiarly  fine  and 
silky.  The  dark^  rich  brown  eyes  had  a  world 
of  kindness  in  their  bright  dancing  light ;  her 
dark  cheek  was  rich  with  a  crimson  glow,  and 
the  pearly  white  teeth  glistened  with  every 
smile.  She  looked  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
but  in  reality  she  was  four  or  five  years  older. 

You  would  never  have  guessed  that  she  had 
known  what  it  was  to  part  with  all  her  future 
hope  of  life,  on  earth — that  Lovely  Hether- 
leigh’s — or  Anna  Hetherleigh’s,  as  her  real 
name  was — heart  and  home  for  earth  were  with 
one  whom  she  was  never  in  this  life  to  see 
again ;  but  go  with  her  to  her  own  room,  some 
quiet  evening,  after  tea  is  cleared  away,  and 
her  brother  is  with  his  children  and  his  wife  1 
Lovely  dues  not  speak  of  it  to  strangers  ever, 
except  it  may  be  to  soothe  a  sorrow  that  has 
been,  perhaps,  something  like  her  own,  by 
pointing  it  up  to  the  treasury  of  her  own  peace: 
but  in  Lovely’s  room  there  is  a  drawer,  that  only 
sometimes  she  opens  even  herself  —  to  look 
upon  its  precious  treasures,  and  live  again, 
fur  a  few  minutes,  over  the  bygone  joys  once 
so  fresh — and /n-r  own.  But  almost  twelve  years 
ago,  Anna  lletherleigh  had  been  a  yearengaged  to 
be  married  to  a  college  friend  of  her  brother’s. 
In  every  high  sympathy  their  hearts  and  minds 
were  one.  All  that  is  noble  and  excellent  were 
bright  in  the  heart  and  living  in  the  spirit  of 
Pldward  Ashley ;  his  mind  was  intellectual,  and 
graceful,  and  tender  as  Lovely’s  own ;  and  often 
his  sweet  rich  voice  joined  hers  in  earnest 
admonition  and  counsel  and  comfort  to  the  dis¬ 
tressed,  on  their  visits  of  love  and  mercy  to  the 
poor  and  suflering.  Often,  too,  that  same 
voice  was  blended  with  hers  (in  the  pleasant 
eveninf^  at  her  brother’s  house,  where  she 
lived]  in  glad,  innocent  songs,  or  the  hymn  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving. 

Every  arrangement  was  made,  and  the  day 
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fixed  for  their  innrrinjte,  which  was  to  take 
place  in  September;  but,  a  week  before  the 
time,  Edward,  who  was  returning  late,  on 
horseback,  from  some  distant  visit  he  had  made 
to  a  dying  man  at  Anna  Hetherleigh’s  own 
request,  was  tlirown  from  his  horse,  and  was 
carried,  insensible,  to  the  nearest  inn  by  some 
men  who  found  him,  and  recognised  his  face. 
A  message  was  immediately  sent  to  his  mother, 
and  he  was  conveyed  home. 

Anna  knew  nothing  of  it  until  the  next 
morning.  When  she  saw  him,  it  did  not  need 
the  physician’s  word  to  tell  her  that  he  would 
not  live.  She  knew  it,  and  Edward  knew  it  too, 
for  with  returning  consciousness  had  come  that 
feeling  and  presentiment  which  seldom  is  mis¬ 
taken.  He  held  out  his  hand  to  the  awe-stricken 
girl,  who  was  so  soon  to  have  been  his  joyous 
wife,  and  who  now  stood  by  the  door,  unable 
to  utter  a  word.  Silently  she  took  it,  for  she 
could  not  weep  then.  Silently  she  watched  by 
him  and  nursed  him  all  that  day,  and  in  the 
evening  sat  by  his  bed  reading  to  him — her  voice 
sounding  through  the  still  room  like  some  “voice 
from  beyond  the  grave.”  And  the  familiar 
words  falling  on  her  own  heart  with  a  strange 
coldness,  llis  mother  was  with  her,  but  grief 
for  her  son  was  uncontrollable.  Lovely  moved 
like  one  froxen  about  the  breathless  room ; 
but  at  night  he  asked  her  to  read  those  words 
uttered  when  Jesus  met  Martha  on  his  way  to 
the  grave  of  Tdzarus.  She  opened  the  lilble 
and  read  on  till  she  came  to  the  words — “  Thy 
brother  shall  rise  again.’’  Then  the  spell  was 
broken.  Her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  she  wept 
aloud.  East  her  tears  fell  upon  the  book,  in 
that  long,  uncontrollable  burst  of  agony ;  for 
the  words  that  had  pointed  out  the  future  life, 
had  broken,  almost,  the  flood-gates  of  her  soul, 
and  the  very  bitterness  of  death  itself  seemed 
to  pierce  like  a  sword  through  her  spirit. 

Eor  a  fortnight  she  watched  beside  him. 

Then,  when  all  was  over,  with  her  own  hand 
she  rut  one  thick  wave  from  his  head,  and 
placed  it  with  her  wedding  dress,  and  his  let¬ 
ters,  and  a  book,  and  the  last  flowers  that  he 
had  given  her,  quietly  in  the  drawer.  And  on 
the  tombstone  in  the  churchyard — by  the  path 
they  had  so  often  trodden  together — were  these 
words  only,  beside  the  date,  and  the  name  and 
age  of  the  sleeper — “  Thy  brother  shall  rise 
again!”  She  has  embroidered  those  words, 
too,  on  a  book-mark,  in  a  volume  of  Herbert’s 
Poems  that  he  had  given  her ;  but  besides  these 
tokens,  you  might  never  know  of  the  life  that 
“  dear  Lovely  ”  once  looked  for  here — for  only 
alone  does  she  go  and  read  the  words  on  the 
grave-stone — and  only  in  silence  do  the  tears 
that  are  wakened  by  those  memories  ever 
flow.  But  the  cherished  voice  and  face  are  as 
bright  in  her  recollection,  and  the  reality  of  his 


life  in  the  future,  as  much  before  her,  now,  as  on 
that  night  when  she  first  read  beside  him,  with 
the  knowledge  that  his  earthly  life  was  so  soon 
to  close — “  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.” 

(Eu  lie  cotitinued.') 


MENTAL  MEDICINE. 

Tiieei:  is  an  old  proverb,  that  “Fancy  is  as 
good  for  a  fool  as  physic and  I  believe  the 
saying  might  be  carried  farther  still ;  for  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  corporeal  disease  depending 
entirely  upon  the  mind,  and  that  with  very  wise 
men,  too.  The  effect  of  mental  remedies  we  all 
know,  even  in  very  severe  and  merely  muscular 
diseases.  I  have  known  several  instances  of 
mental  remedjps  applied  with  success ;  to  say 
nothing  of  having  aetually  seen  the  incident 
displayed  by  old  Bunbury’s  caricature  of  a 
rheumatic  man  enabled  to  jump  over  a  high 
fence  by  the  presence  of  a  mad  bull.  I  will  give 
one  instance  of  a  complete  though  temporary 
cure  performed  upon  a  young  lady  by  what  I 
can  only  consider  mental  agency. 

One  of  the  daughters  of  a  Itoman  Catholic 
family  named  V  ,  a  very  beautiful  and  in¬ 
teresting  girl,  had  entirely  lost  the  use  of  her 
limbs  for  nearly  three  years,  and  was  obliged  to 
be  fed  and  tended  like  a  child.  Her  mind  was 
acute  and  clear,  however;  and  as  at  that  time 
the  celebrated  Prince  Hohenloe  was  performing, 
by  his  prayers,  some  cures  which  seemed  mira¬ 
culous,  her  father  entered  into  correspondence 
with  him,  to  see  if  anything  could  be  done  for 
his  daughter.  The  distance  of  some  thousand 
miles  lay  between  the  prince  and  the  patient ; 
but  he  undertook  to  pray  and  say  mass  for  her 
on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  hour,  and 
directed  that  mass  should  also  be  celebrated  in 
the  city  where  she  resided  exactly  at  the  same 
moment.  As  the  longitude  of  the  two  places 
was  very  different,  a  great  deal  of  fuss  was  made 
to  ascertain  the  precise  time.  All  this  excited 
her  imagination  a  good  deal,  and  at  the  hour 
appoint^  the  whole  family  went  to  mass,  leav¬ 
ing  her  alone  and  in  bed.  On  their  return 

they  found  Miss  V - ,  who  for  years  had  not 

been  able  to  stir  hand  or  foot,  up,  dressed,  and 
in  the  drawing-room.  For  the  time  she  was 
perfectly  cured ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  she 
gradually  fell  back  into  the  same  state  as  before^ 

Mental  medicine  does  not  always  succeed, 
however ;  and  once,  in  ray  own  case,  failed  en¬ 
tirely.  While  travelling  on  the  continent  in 
the  year  1825, 1  was  att^ked  with  very  severe 
quartan  fever.  I  was  drugged  immensely  be¬ 
tween  the  paroxysms,  and  the  physician  con¬ 
spired  with  my  friends  to  persuade  me  that  I 
was  quite  cured.  They  went  so  far  as,  without 
my  knowing  it,  to  put  forward  a  striking-clock 
that  was  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  when  the  hour 
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■truck  at  which  the  fit  naually  seized  me  with¬ 
out  any  appearance  of  its  return,  they  congra¬ 
tulated  me  on  my  recovery,  and  actually  left 
me.  Nevertheless,  at  the  real  hour  the  fever 
seized  me  again,  and  shook  me  nearly  to  pieces. 
Neither  is  it  that  mental  medicine  sometimes 
fails  ;  but  it  sometimes  operates  in  a  most  un¬ 
expected  and  disastrous  manner,  especially  when 
applied  to  mental  disease;  and  I  am  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  corporeal  malady  may  often 
be  best  treated  by  mental  means — mental  malady 
by  corporeal  means. 

A  friend  of  my  youth,  poor  Mr.  S - ,  lost 

his  only  son  in  a  very  lamentable  manner.  He 
had  but  two  children — this  son  and  a  daughter. 
Doth  were  exceedingly  handsome,  full  of  talent 
and  kindly  affection ;  and  the  two  young  people, 
were  most  strongly  attached  to  each  other. 
Suddenly  the  health  of  young  S -  was  per¬ 

ceived  to  decline.  lie  became  grave,  pale,  sad, 
emaciated.  His  parents  took  the  alarm.  Phy¬ 
sicians  were  sent  for.  No  corporeal  disease  of 
any  kind  could  be  discovered.  The  doctors 
declared  privately  that  there  must  be  something 
on  his  mind,  as  it  is  railed ;  and  his  father, 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  tenderness,  be. 
sought  him  to  confide  in  him,  assuring  him 
that  if  anything  within  the  reach  of  fortune 
or  influence  could  give  him  relief,  his  wishes 
should  be  accomplished,  whatever  they  might 
be. 

“  You  can  do  nothing  for  me,  my  dear 
father,”  replied  the  young  man,  sadly ;  “  but 
you  deserve  all  my  confidence,  and  I  will  not 
withhold  it.  That  which  is  destroying  me  is 
want  of  rest.  Every  night,  about  an  hour  after 
I  lie  down,  a  figure  dressed  in  white,  very  like 
the  figure  of  my  dear  sister,  glides  into  the 
room,  and  seats  itself  on  the  right  side  of  my 
lied,  where  it  remains  all  night.  If  1  am  asleep 
at  the  time  of  its  coming,  I  am  sure  to  wake, 
and  I  remain  awake  all  night,  with  my  eyes  fixed 
upon  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  delusion,  but  I 
cannot  banish  it ;  and  the  moment  it  appears  I 
am  completely  under  its  influence.  This  is 
what  is  killing  me.” 

The  father  reasoned  with  him,  and  took  every 
means  that  could  be  devised,  cither  by  friends 
or  physicians,  to  dispel  this  sad  phantasy.  They 
gave  parties ;  they  sat  up  late ;  they  changed 
the  scene ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  figure 
still  returned ;  and  the  young  man  became  more 
and  more  feeble.  He  was  evidently  dying;  and, 
us  a  last  resource,  it  was  determined  to  have 
recourse  to  a  trick  to  produce  a  strong  effect 
upon  his  mind.  The  plan  arranged  was  as  fol¬ 
lows.  His  sister  was  to  dress  herself  in  white, 
as  he  had  represented  the  figure  to  be  dressed, 
and  about  the  hour  he  mentioned  to  steal  into 
his  room,  and  seat  herself  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bed,  opposite  to  the  position  which  the 


phantom  of  his  imagination  usually  occupied, 
while  the  'parents  remained  near  the  door  to 
hear  the  result.  She  undertook  the  task  timidly, 
but  executed  it  well.  Stealing  in  with  noiseless 
tread,  she  approached  her  brother’s  bedside,  and 
by  the  faint  moonlight  saw  his  eyes  fixed  with 
an  unnatural  stare  upon  vacancy,  hut  directed 
to  the  other  side.  She  seated  herself  without 
making  the  least  noise,  and  waited  to  see  if  he 
would  turn  his  eyes  towards  her.  He  did  not 
stir  in  the  least,  however ;  but  lay  as  if  petrified 
by  the  sight  his  fancy  presented.  At  length 
she  m.ade  a  slight  tnovement  to  call  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and  her  garments  rustled.  Instantly  the 
young  man  turned  his  ryes  to  the  left,  gazed  at 
her — looked  back  to  the  right — gazed  .at  her 
again ;  and  then  exclaimed,  almost  with  a  shriek, 
“  Good  God !  there  arc  two  of  them !” 

He  said  no  more.  His  sister  darted  up  to 
him.  The  father  and  mother  ran  in  with  lights — 
but  the  effect  had  been  fatal :  he  was  gone. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  case  in  which  I  have 
known  the  most  detrimental  effects  occur  from 
persons  attempting  indiscreetly  to  act  upon  the 
minds  of  the  sick  while  in  a  very  feeble  state. 
Unce,  indeed,  the  whole  medical  men — and  they 
were  among  the  most  famous  of  their  time  in 
the  world — belonging  to  one  of  the  chief  lujtpi- 
tals  in  Edinburgh,  were  at  fault  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  case  was  this.  A  poor  woman 
of  the  port  of  I^eith  had  married  a  sailor,  to 
whom  she  was  very  fondly  att.ached.  They  had 
one  or  two  children,  and  were  in  by  no  means 
good  circumstances.  The  man  went  to  sea  in 
pursuit  of  his  usual  avocations,  amt  at  the  end 
of  two  or  three  months  intelligence  was  received 
in  licith  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel  with  all  on 
board.  Ijeft  in  penury,  with  no  means  of  sup¬ 
porting  her  children  but  her  own  hard  labour, 
the  poor  woman,  who  was  very  attractive  in 
appearance,  was  persuaded  to  marry  a  man  con¬ 
siderably  older  than  herself,  but  in  very  tolerable 
circumstances.  Dy  him  she  had  one  child ;  and 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  1780  she  was  sitting 
on  the  broad  open  way,  called  Leith-walk,  with 
a  baby  on  her  lap.  Suddenly,  she  beheld  her 
first  husband  walk  up  the  street  directly  towards 
her.  The  man  recognised  her  instantly,  ap¬ 
proached,  and  spoke  to  her.  But  she  neither 
answered  nor  moved.  She  was  struck  with 
catalepsy. 

In  this  state  she  was  removed  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  and  her  case,  from  the  singular  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  it,  excited  great  interest 
in  the  medical  profession  in  Edinburgh,  which 
at  that  time  numbered  among  its  professors  the 
celebrated  Cullen  and  no  less  celebrated  Gre¬ 
gory.  The  tale  was  related  to  me  by  one  of 
their  pnpils,  who  was  present,  and  who  assured 
me  that  everything  was  done  that  science  could 
suggest,  till  all  the  ordinary  remedial  means 
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were  exhausted.  The  poor  woman  remained 
without  speech  or  motion.  In  whatever  posi¬ 
tion  the  Dody  was  placed,  there  it  remained; 
and  the  ripdity  of  the  muscles  was  such  that 
when  the  arm  was  extended,  twenty  minutes 
elapsed  before  it  fell  to  her  side  by  its  own 
weight.  Death  was  inevitable,  unless  some 
means  could  be  devised  of  rousing  the  mind  to 
some  active  operation  on  the  body. 

From  various  indications  it  was  judged  that 
the  poor  woman  was  perfectly  sensible ;  and  at 
a  consultation  of  all  the  first  physicians  of  the 
city  the  first  husband  was  sent  for,  and  asked 
if  he  was  willing  to  co-operate  in  order  to  give 
his  poor  wife  a  chance  of  life.  He  replied,  with 
deep  feeling,  that  he  was  willing  to  lay  down 
his  own  life,  if  it  would  restore  her;  that  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  conduct ;  knew 
that  she  had  acted  in  ignorance  of  his  existence; 
and  explained  that,  having  floated  to  the  coast 
of  Africa  upon  a  piece  of  the  wreck,  he  had  been 
unable  for  some  years  to  return  to  his  native 
land  or  communicate  with  any  one  therein.  In 
these  circumstances  it  was  determined  to  act 
immediately.  The  professors  grouped  themselves 
round  the  poor  woman,  and  the  first  husband 
was  brougnt  suddenly  to  tbe  foot  of  the  bed, 
towards  which  her  eyes  were  turned,  carry¬ 
ing  the  child  by  the  second  husband  in  his 
arms. 

A  moment  of  silence  and  suspense  succeeded ; 
but  then  she  who  had  lain  for  so  many  days 
like  a  living  corpse  rose  slowly  up,  and  stretched 
out  her  hands  towards  the  poor  sailor.  Her 
lips  moved,  and  with  a  great  effort  she  exclaimed, 
“Oh,  John,  John!  you  know  it  was  not  my 
fault  1”  The  effort  was  too  much  for  her  ex¬ 
hausted  frame ;  she  fell  back  again  immediately, 
and  in  five  minutes  was  a  corpse  indeed. 

This  story  may  have  been  told  by  others 
before  me — for  the  thing  was  not  done  in  a 
corner.  But  I  always  repeat  it  when  occasion 
serves,  in  order  to  warn  people  a^nst  an  in¬ 
cautious  use  of  the  means  to  which  we  are  sc- 
enstomed  to  attribute  leu  power  than  they  really 
potseu. 


THE  TICHBOURNE  DOLE. 

I. 

Thb  lady  lay  on  her  dying  bed, 

Her  lip  was  ghastly  pale. 

Her  large  eyes  shone  thro’  death’s  gathering  har.e. 
Like  the  moon  through  a  misty  veil. 

The  sinful  thought,  and  the  evil  deed. 

Were  heavy  on  her  heart ; 

She  knew  she  had  wrought  the  sinner’s  act, 
And  played  the  idler’s  part. 


The  grave  priest  watched  beside  her  there— 
He  knelt  beside  her  bed ; 

Solemn  and  sad  his  earnest  voice. 

Solemn  the  words  he  said. 

But  her  ear  was  dulled  by  the  pitying  tones — 
Her  eye  was  fever  bright : 

“  A  token  of  penitence  I  would  leave, 

A  token  for  all  men’s  sight. 

“  I  would  win  prayers  for  years  to  come, 

For  the  rest  of  my  sinful  soul : 

By  pain  and  labour  sanctify 
The  offering  of  my  dole. 

“  My  father,  bid  them  raise  me  up, 

From  this  dying  bed  once  more. 

And  give  me  tne  robes  I  wont  to  wear 
In  the  evil  days  of  yore. 

“  And  bid  them  guide  me  down  the  stair. 

And  place  me  yet  again 

Where  the  fresh  free  winds  of  heaven  do  blow 
Over  my  fair  domain. 

"  My  proud  and  lordly  heritage. 

That  I  have  loved  too  well — 

Oh  wealth,  and  rank,  and  noble  name. 

How  feeble  is  their  spell ! 

“And  Mary,  mother,  give  me  grace, 

A  portion  fair  to  tread : 

The  land  I  measure  God’s  poor  shall  hold, 

A  gilt  from  the  sinful  dead. 

“  And  when  they  reap  the  golden  corn, 

They  will  pray  for  my  sullied  soul. 

And  in  charity  remember  her 
Who  gave  the  Tichbourne  dole.” 

The  frame  was  frail  and  feeble. 

The  spirit  it  ’shrined  was  strong. 

The  high-born  dame  through  briar  and  brake 
Crept  her  difficult  way  along. 

The  delicate  feet  were  bleeding  sore — 

The  delicate  robes  were  rent ; 

But  faint  and  weary  on  her  way 
The  dying  lady  went. 

Over  the  rich  green  uplands 

Round  the  meadows  wide  and  fair. 

Until  she  came  to  the  little  stream. 

That  danced  and  sparkled  there. 

She  flnng  the  ivory  wand  she  bore. 

Into  the  glittering  river; 

She  gave  that  field  to  the  poor  and  loue, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

She  knelt  to  hear  the  absolving  words. 

She  knelt  on  the  streamlet’s  side ; 

With  the  smile  of  the  pardoned  on  lier  lip, 
The  penitent  sinner  died. 
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II. 

G»y  whirred  the  g^THoefuI  pheasant’s  wing, 

Oajr  sang  the  towering  lark, 

Oay  sprang  a  thousand  flowers  to  deck 
The  groves  of  Tichbonrne  Park. 

The  oak’s  broad  sombre  shadow  lay 
Upon  the  greensward  fair, 

The  shy  deer  darted  through  the  fern, 

Or  couched  in  covert  there. 

The  sun  shone  out,  as  frankly  glad 
On  such  a  scene  to  fall. 

Yet  sternly  from  his  turret  looked 
The  lord  of  Tichbourne  Hall. 

The  glittering  stream,  the  sweeping  woods, 

All  loveliness  of  earth, 

Eor  him  that  nature  glory. 

For  him  that  nature  mirth. 

Yet  on  the  lip  a  muttered  oath, 

On  the  brow  a  darkening  frown. 

Clouding  the  living  beauty  there. 

The  sullen  lord  looked  down. 

For  him,  as  for  the  fairy  prince 
In  the  wise  child-myth  of  old. 

There  was  a  blot  on  the  fair  white  scroll. 

Alloy  in  the  virgin  gold. 

That  field  with  its  wealth  of  waving  grain, 

Close  to  his  stately  wall. 

The  ruffled  rose-leaf  it  was  for  him. 

The  lord  of  Tichbourne  Hall. 

Wide  though  his  noble  heritage. 

Proud  though  his  fair  domain, 
lie  might  not  sow  those  sloping  banks, 

Hor  reap  that  waving  grain. 

It  rankled  in  the  haughty  breast, 

It  chafed  the  unchastened  soul— 

He  would  recall  the  idle  gift. 

The  ancient  Tichbourne  dole. 

His  coffers  shone  with  hoarded  gold — 

The  poor  his  store  should  share — 

Hut  not  for  them  such  blot  should  mar 
His  prospect  rich  and  fair. 

He  laughed  at  the  priestly  warning. 

He  mocked  at  the  lore  of  age — 

*'  Wo  heed  nut  the  throat  of  the  dotard  now. 

Or  the  curse  on  the  monkish  page.” 

His  vassals  tore  the  boundary  down. 

They  burnt  the  blazoned  scroll ; 

The  r^  deer  coursed  and  the  wild  fern  waved 
Over  the  Tichbourne  dole. 

The  proud  man  smiled  in  his  scomAil  strength. 
As  over  the  spot  he  trod ; 

Hut  even  then  the  doom  was  wriU— 

The  doom  in  the  hand  of  Ood. 


For  the  God  of  the  poor  the  sentence  spoke 
Of  the  soorner  in  his  pride — 

Thongh  little  he  dreamt  of  his  fate  that  day. 
As  he  dashed  down  the  valley  side. 

His  prancing  charger  chafed  the  curb. 

As  he  rode  o’er  the  Tichbourne  dole  { 

That  night  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  prayed 
For  the  peace  of  his  sinful  soul. 

And  they  knew  in  the  restive  charger, 

They  read  in  the  fatal  fall. 

The  judgment  of  the  heavens  sent 
To  the  lord  of  Tichbourne  dole. 

The  lonely  grave  in  the  foreign  land 
Was  dug  for  that  noble’s  heir. 

No  kindred  wept  for  the  early  dead 
Who  lay  in  his  nromise  there. 

On  through  the  fated  line  it  went. 

Disease,  or  Hgme,  or  sword — 

The  heavy  curse  of  the  sacrilege— 

Drought  death  to  each  proud  young  lord. 

Until  to  one  of  that  predoomed  race 
(So  is  the  story  told). 

Came  late  conviction  and  penitence. 

For  the  evil  deed  of  old. 

She  bade  them  plough  the  fair  green  turf. 
And  raised  the  fence  again. 

To  mark  the  path  that  lady  trod. 

In  her  hour  of  mortal  pain. 

She  bade  them  sow  the  golden  grain. 

She  writ  anew  the  roll — 

And  back  to  the  poor  and  desolate. 

She  gave  the  Tichbourne  dole. 

And  so  she  took  the  curse  away. 

That  had  doomed  her  line  so  long — 

Let  us  thank  our  God  that  penitence 
Has  a  power  so  swift  and  strong. 

And  oh !  may  all  who  the  good  old  deeds 
Vain,  vague,  and  idle  call. 

Take  warning  from  the  legend  told. 

Of  the  dole  of  Tichbourne  Hall. 

Kani. 


A  CURIOSITY. 

'Phk  following  appears  to  us  a  curiosity  In 
theological  literature.  It  was  preached  In 
the  parish  churoh  of  Hurston,  a  small  village 
near  Dias,  in  Norfolk,  about  the  beginning  of 
last  century,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore 
“A  SERMON. 

“ '  Fight  the  goodflght',  Ae.— 1  HsuMg,  vi  It. 

“  Heloved,  we  are  met  together  to  solemnise 
the  funeral  of  Mr.  Proctor.  Uisjfatber’a 
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name  waa  Mr.  Thomas  Proctor,  of  the  second 
Aimily;  his  brother's  name  also  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Proctor — he  lived  some  time  at 
Barston  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  and  was  high  con¬ 
stable  ofDiss  hundred.  This  man’s  name 
was  Mr.  Robert  Proctor,  and  his  wife’s  was 
Mrs.  Buxton,  late  wife  of  Mr.  Matthew  Bux¬ 
ton  ;  she  came  from  llelsdon  Hall,  beyond 
Norwich. 

“  He  was  a  good  husband,  and  she  a  good 
housewife,  and  they  got  money ;  she  brought 
a  thousand  pounds  with  her  for  portion. 

“But  now,  beloved,  I  shall  make  it  clear 
by  demonstrative  arguments,  first,  he  was  a 
good  man,  and  that  in  several  respects ;  he 
was  a  loving  man  to  his  neighbours,  a  cha¬ 
ritable  man  to  the  poor,  a  favourable  man  in 
his  tithes,  and  a  good  landlord  to  his  tenants. 
There  sits  one  Mr.  Spurgeon  can  tell  what  a 
great  sum  of  money  he  forgave  him  upon 
his  death-bed:  it  was  four-score  pounds. 
Now,  beloved,  was  not  this  a  good  man,  and 
a  man  of  God,  and  bis  wife  a  good  woman? 
— and  she  came  from  Helsdon  Hall,  beyond 
Norwich.  This  is  the  first  argument. 

“  Secondly,  to  prove  this  man  to  be  a  good 
man,  and  a  man  of  God,  in  the  time  of  his 
sickness,  which  was  long  and  tedious,  he  sent 
for  Mr.  Cole,  minister  of  Shimpling,  to  pray 
for  him.  He  was  not  a  self-ended  man,  to 
be  prayed  for  himself  only ;  no,  beloved,  be 
desired  him  to  pr^  for  all  his  relations  and 
acquaintances,  for  Mr.  Buxton's  worship,  and 
for  all  Mr.  Buxton’s  children,  in  case  it 
should  please  God  to  send  him  any ;  and  to 
Mr.  Cole's  prayers  he  devoutly  said,  “Amen, 
amen,  amen!”  Was  not  this  a  good  man, 
and  a  man  of  God,  think  you,  and  his  wife  a 
good  woman  ? — and  she  came  from  Helsdon 
Hall,  beyond  Norwich. 

“  Thirdly  and  lastly,  beloved,  I  come  to  a 
clear  demonstrative  argument  to  prove  this 
man  to  be  a  good  man,  and  a  man  of  God, 
and  that  is  this :  There  was  one  Thomas 
Proctor,  a  very  poor  beggar-boy.  He  came 
into  this  country  upon  the  back  of  adun  cow : 
it  was  not  a  black  cow,  nor  a  brindled  cow, 
nor  a  brown  cow ;  no,  beloved,  it  was  a  dun 
cow :  well,  beloved,  this  poor  boy  came  a 
begging  to  this  good  man’s  door.  He  did 
not  do  as  some  would  have  done,  give  him  a 
small  alms  and  send  him  away,  or  chide  him 
and  make  him  a  pass,  and  send  him  into  his 
own  country.  No,  beloved ;  he  took  him  into 
his  own  bouse,  and  bound  him  an  apprentice 
to  a  gun-smith  in  Norwich.  After  iiis  time 
was  out,  betook  him  home  again,  and  married 
him  to  a  kinswoman  of  his  wife’s,  one  Mrs. 
Christian  Robertson,  here  present.  There 


she  sits.  She  was  a  very  good  fortune ;  and 
to  her  this  good  man  gave  a  considerable 
jointure.  By  her  he  bad  three  daughters ; 
this  good  man  took  home  the  eldest,  brought 
her  up  to  a  woman’s  estate,  married  her  to  a 
very  honourable  gentleman,  Mr.  Buxton, 
here  present — there  he  sits ;  gave  him  a  vast 
portion  with  her,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
estate  be  gave  bis  two  daughters.  Now, 
was  not  this  a  good  man,  and  a  man  of  God, 
think  you,  and  his  wife  a  good  woman  ? — 
and  she  came  from  Helsdon  Hall,  beyond 
Norwich. 

“  Beloved,  you  may  remember  some  time 
since  I  preached  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Proc¬ 
tor,  all  which  time  I  troubled  you  with  many 
of  her  transqpndent  virtues ;  but  your  me¬ 
mories  perhaps  may  fail  you,  and  therefore 
I  shall  now  remind  you  of  one  or  two  of 
them. 

“  The  first  is,  she  was  a  good  knitter  as 
any  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  When  her 
husband  and  family  were  in  bed  and  asleep, 
she  would  get  a  cushion,  clap  herself  down 
by  the  fire,  and  sit  and  knit.  But,  beloved, 
be  assured  she  was  no  prodigal  woman,  but 
a  sparing  woman  ;  for,  to  spare  candle,  she 
would  stir  up  the  coals  with  her  knitting- 
pins,  and  by  that  light  she  would  sit  and 
knit,  and  make  as  good  work  as  many  other 
women  by  daylight.  Beloved,  I  have  a  pair 
of  stockings  upon  ray  legs  that  were  knit  in 
the  same  manner,  and  they  are  the  best 
stockings  that  ever  I  wore  in  my  life. 

“  Secondly,  she  was  the  best  maker  of 
toast  in  drink  that  ever  1  eat  in  my  life,  and 
they  were  brown  toasts,  too ;  for  when  I  used 
to  go  in  a  morning,  she  would  ask  me  to  eat 
a  toast,  which  I  was  very  willing  to  do,  be¬ 
cause  she  had  such  an  artificial  way  of  toast¬ 
ing  it — no  ways  slack,  nor  burning  it; 
besides,  she  had  such  a  pretty  way  of  grating 
nutmeg  and  dipping  it  in  the  beer,  and  such 
a  piece  of  rare  cheese,  that  I  must  needs  say 
that  they  were  the  best  toasts  that  ever  I  eat 
in  mv  life. 

“\Vell,  beloved,  the  days  are  short,  and 
many  of  you  have  a  great  way  to  j’our  habi- 
tations,'and  therefore  I  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 
I  think  I  have  sufficiently  proved  this  man  to 
be  a  good  man,  and  his  wife  a  good  woman ; 
but  fearing  your  memories  should  fail  you,  1 
shall  repeat  the  particulars,  viz. : — 

“  1.  His  love  to  his  neighbour. 

“  2.  His  charity  to  the  poor. 

“  3.  His  favourableness  in  his  tithes. 

“  4.  His  goodness  to  his  tenants. 

“5.  His  devotion  to  his  prayers,  in  saying, 
“  Amen !  amen !  amen  !”to  the  prayers  of  Mr , 
Cole,  Mr.  Gibb.',  and  myself.” 
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Thi  Baroness  Von  der  AV'art  has  been  justly 
entitled  the  most  faitliful  of  wives.  Her  un¬ 
happy  husband  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
were  accused  of  bcinf;  accomplices  with  John  of 
Swabia  in  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor 
Albert ;  thougli  it  appears,  from  the  testimony 
of  both  early  and  late  historians,  that  he  had 
taken  no  immediate  part  in  the  de^  itself.  The 
unfortunate  man  was  bound  alive  to  the  wheel, 
but  even  in  his  last  trying  moments  he  was  at¬ 
tended  by  his  wife,  Gertrude — who,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  written  some  time  after  that  melan¬ 
choly  occasion,  gives  the  following  account  of 
those  dreadful  hours : 

*'  1  prayed  under  the  scaffold  on  which  my 


husband  was  fastened  alive  upon  the  wheel,  and 
exhorted  him  to  fortitude.  I  then  rose,  and 
with  thick  pieces  of  wood  bnilt  myself  a  kind 
of  steps,  by  means  of  which  I  could  mount  up 
to  the  wheel,  laid  myself  upon  his  trembling 
limbs  and  head,  and  stroked  the  hair  from  his 
face,  which  the  wind  had  blown  all  over  it.  *  I 
beseech  you,  leave  me  I  Oh  I  I  beseech  you  1’ 
he  exclaimed,  continually.  ‘  When  day  breaks, 
should  you  be  found  here,  what  will  be  your 
fate  P  and  what  new  misery  will  you  bring  upon 
me !  O  God  I  is  it  possible  that  tliou  canst  still 
increase  my  sufferings?’ 

“  *  1  will  die  with  you.  Tis  for  that  I  come, 
and  no  power  shall  force  me  from  you,*  said  1, 
0» 
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and  apread  ont  my  nrma  ovrr  him,  and  implorpd 
God  for  my  lladolph’s  death. 

“  The  day  broke  slowly,  when  I  saw  many 
people  in  motion  opposite  us ;  I  repl.aeed  tlio 
thick  pieces  of  wood  where  1  had  found  them. 
It  was  the  frusrd  who  had  fled  on  my  np|iear> 
anee,  but  had  remained  near  the  spot ;  and,  as 
it  seemed,  eaused  a  rejiort  to  be  made  of  what 
had  passed ;  for  at  daybreak  all  the  people,  iiteii, 
women,  and  childran,  came  flockiuj;  out  of  the 
town. 

“  As  more  people  approached,  I  saw  also 
sereral  women  of  my  own  acquaintance.  Among 
them  was  the  wife  of  the  bailiff,  Hugo  Von 
Winterthur ;  I  saluted  her,  and  begged  lier  in- 
terrention  with  her  hnsband,  that  he  might 
order  the  executioner  to  put  an  end  to  my  hus¬ 
band’s  cruel  sufferings. 

“  *  He  dare  nut  do  anything  for  me,’  sighed 
Wart,  upon  the  wheel,  again  moving  hit  head 
at  this  moment,  and  looking  down  upon  me 
with  his  swollen  eyes ;  "  he  dare  not  do  any¬ 
thing  :  the  queen  pronounced  the  sentence,  and 
the  bailiff  mutt  therefore  obey;  otherwise  I 
had  well  deserved  of  him  that  he  should  do  me  I 
this  last  kindness.' 

“  Some  persons  brought  me  bread  and  con¬ 
fectionery,  and  offered  me  wine  to  refresh  me ; 
but  I  could  take  nothing — fur  the  tears  that 
were  shed  and  the  pity  that  animated  every 
heart,  and  was  kindiv  expressed,  was  to  me  the 
must  agreeable  refreshment.  As  it  grew  lighter, 
the  number  of  people  increased ;  I  recognised 
also  the  sheriff,  Steiner  von  Pfungen,  witli  his 
two  sons,  Conrad  and  Datlikon ;  also  a  Madame 
von  Nenftenback,  who  was  praying  for  us. 

“The  executioner  came  also;  then  Lnm- 
precht,  the  confessor.  The  first  said,  with  a 
sigh, ‘God  have  compassion  on  this  unhappy 
roan,  and  comfort  hit  soul  1’  Tlie  latter  asacd 
Rudolph  if  he  would  not  yet  confess.  Wart, 
with  a  dreadful  ex.'rtion  of  all  his  strength,  re¬ 
peated  the  same  words  that  he  had  called  out  to 
the  queen,  before  the  tribunal  at  Brungk,  deny¬ 
ing  the  charge.  Tlie  priest  was  silent, 
r  “  All  at  once  I  heard  a  cry  of  ‘  Make  way  1’ 

'  and  a  troop  of  horsemen  approached  with  their 
yiaort  down.  The  executioner  kneeled ;  the 
eenfeitor  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast;  the 
boneraen  halted.  Fathers  and  mothers  held  up 
their  ehildrea  in  their  arms,  and  the  guard  with 
their  lancet  formed  a  circle,  whilst  the  tallest  of 
the  knights  raised  himself  in  his  itimips,  and 
said  to  the  eaecntioner,  ‘  Whither  are  the  crows 
iown,  that  he  still  keeps  his  eyesP’  and  this 
vat  Hake  Leopold. 

_  «My  heart  ceased  to  beat  when  another 
knight,  with  a  oeornful  smile,  said,  ‘  Let  him 
writhe  as  long  as  he  has  feeling  I  but  these  peo¬ 
ple  moat  be  gone.  Confounded  wretches  1  this 
oighing  and  crying  makea  me  mad  I  No  pity 


must  be  shown  here.  And  she  here,  who  so 
increases  the  howling,  who  is  sheP  and  what 
does  the  woman  want  ?  Away  with  her!' 

“  I  now  rec  igiiisi'd  the  voice  of  the  queen. 
It  was  Agnes,  in  the  dress  and  armour  of  a 
knight.  I  remarked  iinmediati  ly  tli.at  it  was  a 
woman’s  voice,  and  it  is  certain  it  was  Agnes. 

It  is  Wart’s  wife,’  I  beard  a  third  knight 
say ;  ‘  last  night,  when  the  sentence  was  exe¬ 
cuted,  we  took  her  with  us  to  Kyliiirg.  She 
neaped  from  us,  and  I  must  find  her  here.  then. 
We  thought  that  in  tier  despair  she  had  leaped 
into  the  moat  of  the  castle.  We  have  hren 
tacking  her  since  this  morning  early.  God ! 
what  faitliful  love !  Let  her  alone ;  uotliiug 
can  be  done  with  tier.’ 

“  I  here  rccogiiised  the  mild-temperod  von 
Landenberg.  How  well  did  he  now  speak  for 
me !  I  coula  have  fallen  at  hit  feet. 

‘“Well,  Gertrude,’  cried  a  fourth  to  me, 
'  will  you  not  take  ratioual  advice  ?  Du  not 
kill  yourself  I  Save  yourself  for  the  world! 
Tou  will  not  repent  of  it.’  Who  was  thisP 
Margaret  1  I  trembled  :  it  was  the  who  wanted 
to  persuade  me  at  Uriingk  to  leave  the  criminal 
Wart  to  hit  fate,  and  pass  days  of  joy  with  her. 
Then  I  too  could  almost  have  exclaimed,  ‘  God ! 
this  is  tou  much  1  eeate  1’ 

“Agnes  made  a  sigoal  to  an  esquire  to  raise 
me  up  and  bring  me  away  from  tlie  scaffold. 
He  approached  me,  but  I  threw  roy  arm  round 
it,  and  implored  iny  own  and  my  husband’s 
death ;  but  in  vain ;  two  men  dragged  me  away. 
I  besought  assistance  frum  lieavcn:  it  was 
granted  me, 

“  Von  Landenberg— otherwise  a  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  of  Austria — once  more  ventured  to  speak 
for  me.  ‘  Cease  to  humble  her;  such  fidelity  is 
not  found  on  earth ;  angels  in  heaven  must  re¬ 
joice  at  it.  But  it  would  be  good  if  the  people 
were  driven  away.’ 

“  They  let  me  loose  again ;  the  horsemen  de¬ 
parted.  Tears  flowed  from  Lamprecht’s  eyes ; 
lie  had  acted  strictly  according  to  his  duty,  and 
executed  the  will  of  the  queen  ;  he  could  now 
listen  to  tlie  voice  of  nature,  and  weep  with  me. 

‘  I  can  hold  out  no  lunger,  noble  lady  I  I  am 
vaniiuislied ;  your  name  shall  be  mentioned  with 
glory  among  saints  in  heaven,  for  this  world  will 
forget  it.  Be  faithful  unto  death,  and  God  will 
give  you  the  crown  of  life,’  said  he.  He  gave 
me  his  hand  and  departed. 

“  Every  one  now  left  the  place  except  the 
executioner  and  the  guard ;  evening  came  on, 
and  at  length  silent  night.  A  stormy  wind 
arose,  and  its  howling  joined  with  the  loud 
and  unceasing  prayer*  wliicli  I  put  up  to  the 
Almighty. 

“  One  of  the  guard  now  brought  me  a  cloak 
to  protect  me  from  the  wind,  because  it  was 
night ;  but  1  got  upon  the  wheel,  and  spread  it 
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upon  the  naked  and  broken  limln  of  my  hus¬ 
band  :  the  wind  whistled  tlirouph  his  hair ;  his 
lips  were  dry.  I  fetched  some  water  in  my  shoe, 
which  was  a  refresliment  to  us  both.  I  know 
not,  my  dearest  Margaritha,  how  it  ua.s  possible 
fur  me  to  live  through  such  heartbre.aking  and 
cruel  hours,  itut  I  lay  as  if  guarded  and  won¬ 
derfully  strengthened  by  God,  continually  pray¬ 
ing  near  the  wheel  on  which  my  whole  world 
reposed. 

“  As  often  as  a  sigh  broke  from  the  breast  of 
my  Rudolph  it  was  a  dagger  in  my  heart ;  but 
I  consoled  myself  with  the  hope  that  after  a 
short  time  of  suffering  the  eternal  joys  of 
heaven  would  be  my  portion,  and  this  gave  me 
courage  to  suffer;  I  knew,  too,  for  whom  I 
suffered,  and  this  gave  me  strength  in  the  com¬ 
bat,  so  that  I  endured  to  the  very  last  moment. 

“Though  Wart  had  at  first  so  earnestly  begged 
me  not  to  increase  his  agonies  by  my  presence, 
yet  he  now  thanked  me  as  much  for  not  having 
left  him ;  in  my  prayers  to  God  he  found  conso¬ 
lation  and  refreshment,  and  it  was  a  comfort  to 
his  soul  when  I  prayed. 

“  flow  the  last  dreadful  morning  and  noon 
were  spent  permit  me  to  pass  over  in  silence. 
A  few  hours  before  evening,  Rudolph  moved 
his  he.ad  for  the  last  time ;  I  raised  myself  up 
to  him.  lie  murmured  very  faintly,  but  with 
smiling  love  upon  his  lips,  these  words :  ‘  Ger¬ 
trude,  this  it  fidelUt)  till  death!'  and  espired. 
On  my  knees  1  thanked  God  fur  the  grace 
which  he  had  given  me  to  remain  faithful  to 
the  end.” 

SHE! 

Ome  very  rainy  morning,  thirty  years  ago,  I 
was  bound  on  that  same  journey  which  occa¬ 
sioned  such  humonrous  perplexity,  and  loss  of 
temper  to  the  worthy  laird  of  Monkbarns ;  but, 
happier  than  that  flower  of  antiquaries,  had  got 
on,  through  wet  and  dry,  smoothly,  though 
singly,  glasses  np,  and  rain  splashing,  the  length 
of  Drumsheuch,  or  of  what  so  lately  was  Drum- 
sheuch,  when  the  stage  halted  to  pick  up  out¬ 
sides  and  insides.  The  latter  were  three  men, 
buttoned  to  the  throat,  their  bundles  under  their 
coat-breast,  and  not  exactly  of  that  appearance 
which  could  make  a  stranger  be  admired  at  first 
sight,  on  ’Change.  One  of  them,  to  my  serious 
inconvenience,  kept  bobbing  his  head  out  and 
in  at  the  window,  with  all  the  ease  of  a  French¬ 
man  in  a  French  diligence ;  but  with  more  rea¬ 
son,  as  was  manifested  by  such  loud  inquiries 
to  the  driver  as  “  Is  she  a’  right,  Geordiu  ? — 
tak’  care  o*  her,  man  1  ”  It  was  not  till  this 
had  been,  at  least,  ten  times  repeated  before  we 
reached  the  Dean,  that  my  sympathies  were 
touched,  or  my  curiosity  excited.  Was  she  his 
wife?  this  nameless  She,  his  sister,  or  daughter? 


and,  above  all,  what  kept  her  up  there  in  a  day 
when  “Mine  enemy's  dog?”  Stc.  Stc.  I  was 
always  of  a  metaphysical  turn,  though  roy 
friends  may  call  it  curiosity ;  and,  once  excited, 
my  mind  could  find  no  rest,  till  about  Blink- 
bunny,  I  had  solved  the  difficulty  to  niy  own 
satisfaction,  hv  conjecturing  that  She  might  be 
constitutionally  apt  to  bcimme  sick,  travelling 
inside  of  a  close  carriage.  Many  ladies  are  so ; 
and  though  the  appearance  of  her  protector  for¬ 
bade  the  idea  of  ladyhood  on  her  part,  yet  h 
was  adept  enough  to  know,  that  in  point  of 
constitutional  dclicaey,  there  is  often  a  wonder¬ 
ful  resemblance  between  those  widely  different 
^ecies  of  womankind — a  ffwtale  and  a  /lufy. 
f)n  we  trundled  to  Mutton-hole,  my  com¬ 
panions  rather  chatty ;  and  though  the  weather 
scarce  permitted  us  to  hear  each  other,  we, 
nevertheless,  talked  of  the  crops,  the  cholera, 
and,  inspired  by  our  vicinity,  reasoned  of  the 
.Lord  Advocate's  clmiices  of  becoming  our  mem¬ 
ber.  Our  ttcad^  driver  made  the  customary 
halt  hereabout,  and  my  opposite  neighbour 
seized  the  opportunity  of  banging  up  the  win¬ 
dow  to  satisfy  his  tender  conjugal  solicitude. 
“All  right!”  was  the  satisfactory  reply  of  the 
driver.  But  could  She  not  answer  for  herself? 
Was  she  deaf,  or  dumb?  More  probably  she 
was  only  muflled,  and  wrapped  up  to  defend 
herself  from  the  rigour  of  the  day.  However 
this  might  be,  no  woman  had  ever  been  more 
blessed  in  the  tender  solicitude  of  a  husband; 
for  the  anxious  interest  of  my  fellow-traveller, 
I  now  clearly  saw,  was  of  a  far  more  intimate 
and  anxious  nature,  than  any  that  could  be  in¬ 
spired  either  by  calm  paternal,  or  steady 
brotherly  affection,  “Do  ye  think  She’ll  no’ 
be  the  worse  of  it  ?  ”  said  my  uxorious  opposite 
neighbour,  addressing  one  of  his  friends,  “  she’ll 
^t  an  awfu’  shake  up  there ;  and  it’s  an  even¬ 
down  pour.” 

“Tuts!  de’il  a  fears  o’  her,”  cried  the  gruff, 
unpitying  fellow ;  it’s  just  a  bother  to  travel 
with  you  and  her,  with  the  work  ye  make  about 
her.”  The  poor  man  sighed  or  hemmed ;  again 
turned  up  his  gaze  through  the  dim  glass ;  and 
as  the  rain  beat  harder  and  harder,  stripp^  off 
his  great  coat,  and  bawled  to  the  coachman  “  to 
wrap  that  carefully  around  her.  ”  llis  friends 
actually  sneered  at  this  simple  kind  action  of 
the  honest  affectionate  man,  and  thus  effec¬ 
tually  raised  my  feelings  : — 

“Had  the  not  better  get  inside?”  was  my 
remark,  as  we  reached  Barnton  gate.  The 
poor  man  drew  in  his  head,  “  Lord  bless  you 
sir ;  you’re  very  kind,  but  there  is  nae  room ; 
she  would  fill  a  side  herself.  ” 

“  A  stout  gentlewoman,”  thinks  I  to  myself, 
internally  smiling;  “a  female  L.ambert;”  and 
at  once  dropping  the  gallant  idea  of  bringing 
her  inside,  to  my  own  expulsion,  I  also  popped 


my  head  out  of  the  window  to  have  a  peep  of 
her  goodly  person,  but  was  met  in  the  face  by  a 
blash  of  wet,  and  a  wafb  of  the  skirts  of  her 
Joseph,  or  other  frieze  riding-gear. 

“  I’m  fear’d  she’s  no  half  covered,  Geordic  !  ’ 
again  bawled  the  husband.  “  Will  ye  baud  the 
nmbreir  ower  her,  man,”  and  as  much  in  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  kind-hearted  husband  as  from  any 

llantr)’  towards  “the  stout  gentlewoman,” 

offered  the  cloak  which  lay  across  iny  legs. 
It  was  most  thankfully  accepted,  and  instantly 
hoisted  aloft  through  the  storm  as  “  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  cloak  for  her.” 

For  the  next  mile,  I  indulged  in  a  thousand 
vagrant,  bachelor  fancies,  ruminating  on  the 
mysteries  of  conjugal  alfcction ;  and  the  many 
strange  vagaries  played  by  the  softer  passion ; 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  had  led  to  a 
mutual  and  tender  attachment  between  a  sharg, 
like  my  little  weazened  fellow-traveller,  and  a 
female  of  the  tremendous  dimensions  of  Sh^. 
Her  size  was  all  I  had  ascertained  for  certain, 
and  to  that  I  assorted  such  features  and  com¬ 
plexion  as  pleased  my  own  fancy  in  “  a  stout 
gentlewoman ;  ”  and  on  what  might  have  been 
very  false  premises,  and  actually  turned  out  so, 
made  up  her  pared  of  perfections  in  exact 
opposition  or  contradiction  to  those  of  her 
helpmate ;  since  he  was  withered,  lean,  dry, 
swivel-eyed,  and  of  parchment  hue.  She  must 
be  fair  and  florid,  ns  well  as  plump  and  volumi¬ 
nous.  I  speculated  at  my  ease  on  the  known 
admiration  of  very  small  men  for  strappers  of 
the  other  sex,  and  framed  a  feasible  theory  for 
this  idiosyncmey  of  the  dwarfed,  based  on  that 
broad  foundation,  man’s  vanity.  I  recollected, 
among  niy  personal  acquaintance,  several  in¬ 
stances  of  little  dapper  fellows  who  loved  to 
perk  by  the  side  of  a  prancer  of  five  feet  ten  at 
the  least ;  and  thus  put  in  a  legal  claim  to  sun¬ 
dry  inches  nature  had  otherwise  denied  them.  I 
remembered  Captain  Weazel  and  his  lady,  and 
internally  went  over  the  scene  of  Burns’s  “  Wee 
Apollo.” 

“  Her  atrapping  waist  and  gauej’  middle — 

He  reach'd  nae  higher — 

;  Had  holed  his  heart  through  like  a  riddle. 

An'  blawn 't  on  lire. " 

In  the  midst  of  these  ruminations,  and  of  a 
thick  pelting  shower  sweeping  across  the  Firth, 
the  coach  stopt  at  the  Ha’s.  My  curiosity  was 
now,  if  not  wound  up  to  a  high  pitch,  yet  to 
one  as  intense  ns  the  case  admitted.  Out  leaped 
my  little  nimble  neighbour,  much  agitated,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  about  how  She  was  safely  to 
descend  from  her  altitude,  and  out  leaped  I  to 
view  the  perilous  descent,  and,  perhaps,  lend  a 
hand  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  threatened 
to  be  a  rather  difficult  achievement.  The  nn- 
fortunate  woman,  bulky  enough  in  all  conscience, 
lay  doubled  np  across  the  top  of  the  coach. 


buried  under  cloaks  and  great-coats.  One  by 
one  they  were  tossed  of  by  the  active  Oeordie, 
whose  gallantry,  I  was  aware,  had  been  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  reiterated  promise  of  a“  something,” 
ill  reward  of  extraordinary  care  ;  and  out  She 
came  ! — Yes !  there  she  stood  revealed  in  her 
full  proportions,  an  enormous — certainly  a  mon¬ 
strously  overgrown — 

B.VSS  riDDLF.  ! !  1 

She  was  now  on  her  way  to  Kinross,  to  a  ball, 
attended  by  the  two  humble  violins,  which  my 
other  fellow-travellers  had  hugged  concealed  to 
their  bosoms.  The  fine  bowing  nose  of  the  one 
of  these  artists,  and  the  elongated  chin  of  the 
other,  might  have  put  any  reasonable  man  on 
the  true  scent ;  but  She  had  taken  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  my  imagination,  and  allowed  no  room 
for  either  doifbt  or  inquiry.  I  laughed  outright 
as  I  mentioned  my  mistake. 

“  My  wife  1”  exclaimed  the  lord  of  She,  “  Do 
ye  think  I  would  make  such  a  wark  about  only 
a  wife  ?  She't  just  ray  ain  Bass ;  and  I’ll  pit 
her  against  ony  instrument  this  side  of  Lon’on. 
A  wife,  indeed! — llaud  ye  the  umbrell’ ower 
her  head  there,  Geordic,  down  to  the  boat.” 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  crossing  the  ferry  w  ith 
She,  and  seeing  her  safely  landed  on  the  North 
side. 

CHARLOTTE  CORDAY. 

Had  Charlotte  Corday  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
Greek  or  Homan  republics,  the  action  which 
has  given  celebrity  to  her  name,  would  have 
elevated  her  memory  to  the  highest  rank  of 
civic  virtue.  The  Christian  moralist  judges  of 
such  deeds  by  s  diflerent  standard.  The  meek 
spirit  of  the  Saviour’s  religion  raises  its  voice 
against  murder  of  every  denomination,  leaving 
to  Divine  Providence  the  infliction  of  its  w  ill 
upon  men  like  Marat,  whom  for  wise  and  in¬ 
scrutable  purposes,  it  sends,  from  time  to  time, 
as  scourges  upon  earth.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  Charlotte  Corday  anticipated  the  course 
of  nature  but  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  only  a  few 
days;  for  Marat,  when  she  killed  him,  was 
already  stricken  with  mortal  disease.  Fully  ad¬ 
mitting,  as  I  sincerely  do,  the  Christian  precept 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  nevertheless,  that  Charlotte  Corday’s  error 
arose  from  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  feelings 
of  the  human  heart;  that  she  deliberately 
sacrificed  her  life  to  the  purest  love  of  her 
country,  unsullied  by  private  feelings  of  any 
kind ;  and  that  having  expiated  her  error  by  a 
public  execution,  the  motive  by  which  she  was 
actuated,  and  the  lofty  heroism  she  displayed, 
entitle  her  to  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

Marie  Adelaide  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Jean 
Francois  Corday  d’Armans,  and  Charlotte 
Oodier,  his  wife,  was  bom  in  1768,  at  St. 
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Saturniu,  near  Seez,  in  Normandy.  Her  family 
belonged  to  the  Norman  nobility,  of  wliieh  it 
was  not  one  of  the  leiist  ancient,  and  she  was 
descended,  on  the  female  side,  from  the  great 
Corneille.  She  was  educated  at  the  Ahbey  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  and  from  her  earliest 
youth  evinced  superior  intellectual  eiidow- 
uients, 

I’rom  a  peculiar  bent  of  mind  very  uncommon 
in  females,  especially  at  that  period,  Charlotte 
Corday  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  politics 
and  the  theory  of  government.  Strongly  tinc¬ 
tured  with  the  philosophy  of  the  la.st  century, 
and  deeply  rend  in  ancient  history,  she  had 
formed  notions  of  pure  republicani.sm  which  she 
hoped  to  see  realised  in  her  own  country. 
friend  at  first  to  the  revolution,  she  exulted  in 
the  opening  dawn  of  freedom ;  but  when  she 
saw  this  dawn  overcast,  she  thought  only  of  the 
means  of  averting  the  calamities  which  threat¬ 
ened  again  to  enslave  the  French  people. 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  Girondins  and  their 
expulsion  from  the  Convention,  Charlotte  Cor¬ 
day  WHS  residing  at  Caen,  with  her  relation 
Madame  dc  Rroteville.  She  had  always  been 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  federal  principles 
of  this  party,  so  eloquently  developed  in  their 
writings,  mi<l  had  looked  up  to  them  as  the  sa¬ 
viours  of  France.  She  was  therefore  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  weakness,  and  even  pusillanimity 
which  they  afterwards  displaced. 

The  Girondist  representatives  sought  refuge 
in  the  department  of  Calvados,  where  they 
called  upon  every  patriot  to  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  freedom.  On  their  approach  to 
Caen,  Charlotte  Corday,  at  the  head  of  the 
young  girls  of  that  city,  bearing  crowns  and 
flowers,  went  out  to  meet  them.  The  civic 
crown  was  presented  to  Lanjuinais,  and  Char¬ 
lotte  herself  placed  it  upon  his  head, 

Marat  wa.s,  at  this  period,  the  ostensible 
chief  of  the  Mountain  party,  and  the  iflost  san¬ 
guinary  of  its  members,  lie  was  a  monster 
both  in  mind  and  person;  his  lank  and  dis¬ 
torted  features  covered  with  leprosy,  and  his 
vulgar  and  ferocious  leer,  were  a  true  index  of 
the  passions  which  worked  in  his  mind.  A 
series  of  unparalleled  atrocities  had  raised  him 
to  the  highest  power  with  his  party;  and 
though  he  professed  to  be  merely  passive  in  the 
revolutionary  government,  his  word  was  law 
with  the  Convention,  and  his  fiat  irrevocable. 
In  every  thing  relating  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  he  was  incorruptible,  and  even  gloried 
in  his  poverty.  But  the  immense  influence  he 
had  acquired  turned  his  brain,  and  he  gave  full 
ranra  to  the  propensities  of  his  nature,  now 
unchecked  by  any  authority,  lie  had  formed 
principles  of  political  faith  in  which,  perhaps, 
he  sincerely  believed,  but  which  were  founded 
upon  his  inherent  love  of  blood,  and  his  hatred 


of  every  human  being  who  evinced  talents  or 
virtue  above  his  fellow-men.  The  guillotine 
was  not  only  the  altar  of  the  distorted  thing  he 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Liberty,  but  it 
was  also  the  instrument  of  his  pleasures;  for 
the  writhings  of  the  victim  who  fell  under  its 
axe  pleased  him.  Even  Robespierre  attempted 
to  check  this  unquenchable  thirst  of  human 
blood,  but  in  vain;  opposition  only  excited 
Slarat  to  greater  atrocities,  lie  would  loudly 
declare  that  rivers  of  blood  could  alone  purity 
the  land ;  and  the  guillotine  spared  none  whom 
he  designated. 

Charlotte  Corday  having  read  his  assertion 
that  three  hundred  thousand  heads  were  requi¬ 
site  to  coAoiidate  the  liberties  of  the  French 
1  people,  could  not  contain  her  feelings.  “  IVhat !” 
]  she  exclaimed,  “is  there  not  in  the  whole 
country  a  man  bold  enough  to  kill  this 
monster?” 

Meanwhile,  an  insurrection  against  the 
ruling  faction  vvas  in  progress,  and  the  Gi¬ 
rondists  had  established  a  central  assembly  at 
Caen,  to  direct  its  operations.  Charlotte  Cor¬ 
day,  accompanied  by  her  father,  regularly  at¬ 
tended  the  sittings  of  this  assembly,  where  her 
striking  beauty  rendered  her  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  bceause,  from  the  retired  life  she  led, 
she  was  previously  unknown  to  any  of  the 
members. 

Though  the  eloquence  of  the  Girondins  was 
here  powerfully  displayed,  their  actions  but 
little  corresponded  with  it.  A  liberating  array 
had  been  formed  in  the  department,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Felix  Wimpfen. 
But  neither  this  general  nor  the  deputies  took 
pny  measures  worthy  of  the  cause :  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  spiritless  and  emasculate,  and 
'  excited,  without  checking,  the  faction  in  power. 
Marat  denounced  the  Girondins  in  his  paper, 
and  demanded  their  death  as  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  republic. 

Charlotte  Corday  was  deeply  afllieted  at  the 
nerveless  measures  of  the  expelled  deputies,  and 
imagining  that,  if  she  could  succeed  in  destroy¬ 
ing  Marat,  the  fall  of  his  party  must  necessarily 
ensue,  she  determined  to  ofler  up  her  own  life 
for  the  good  of  her  country.  .She  accordingly 
I  called  on  Barbaroux,  one  of  the  Girondist 
leaders,  with  whom  she  was  not  personally  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  requested  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  M.  Duperret,  a  deputy  favourable  to  the 
Girondins,  and  then  at  Paris.  Having  also 
requested  Barbaroux  to  keep  her  secret,  she 
wrote  to  her  father,  stating,  that  she  had 
resolved  to  emigrate  to  England,  and  had  set 
out  privately  fur  that  country,  where  alone  she 
could  live  in  safety. 

She  arrived  at  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
1793,  and  immediately  called  upon  M.  Dn- 
perret.  But  she  found  this  deputy  as  devoid  of 
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encirj^  as  of  talent,  and  therefore  only  made  use 
of  him  to  assist  her  in  transacting  some  private 
bnsiness. 

A  daj  or  two  after  her  arrival,  an  incident 
occurred,  which  is  worthy  of  a  place  here. 

Being  at  the  Tuilerics,  she  seated  herself 
upon  a  bench  in  the  garden.  A  little  boy, 
attracted  no  doubt  by  the  smile  with  which  she 
greeted  him,  enlisted  her  as  a  companion  of  liis 
gambols.  Encouraged  by  her  caresses,  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  her  half-open  pocket  and 
drew  forth  a  small  pistol. 

”  What  toy  is  this?”  said  he. 

“  It  is  a  toy,”  Charlotte  replied,  “  which  may 
prove  very  useful  in  these  times.” 

So  saying,  she  quickly  concealed  the  weapon, 
and  looking  round  to  see  whether  she  was 
observed,  immediately  left  the  garden. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  Charlotte  Corday  at¬ 
tended  the  sitting  of  the  Convention,  with 
a  determination  to  shout  Marat  in  the  assembly. 
But  he  was  too  ill  to  leave  his  house. 

On  the  13th,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
she  called  on  M.  I’rud’homme,  a  historian  of 
talent  and  veracity,  with  whose  writings  on  the 
revolution  she  had  been  much  struck.  M. 
Pmd’homme  says  that,  in  this  interview,  Char¬ 
lotte  Corday  appeared  to  him  a  woman  of  must 
elevated  mind  and  striking  talent. 

The  day  after  this  visit,  she  went  to  the 
Palais  Royal  and  bought  a  sharp-pointed 
carving-knife,  with  a  black  sheath.  On  her 
return  to  the  hotel  in  which  she  lodged — Hotel 
de  la  Providence,  Rue  des  Augustins — shelmadc 
her  preparations  for  the  deed  she  intended 
to  commit  next  day.  Having  put  her  papers 
in  order,  she  placed  a  certifleate  of  her  baptism 
in  a  red  pocket-book,  in  order  to  take  it  with 
her,  and  thus  establish  her  identity.  This  she 
did  because  she  had  resolved  to  make  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  escape,  and  was  therefore  certain  she 
should  leave  Murat’s  house  for  the  conciergerie, 
preparatory  to  her  appearing  before  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  tribunal. 

Next  morning,  the  14th,  taking  with  her  the 
knife  she  had  purcha.sed,  and  her  red  pocket- 
book,  she  proceeded  to  Marat’s  residence,  at 
No.  18,  Rue  de  1’  Ecole  dc  Medeeine.  The  rc- 
presentativo  was  ill,  and  could  nut  be  seen,  and 
Charlotte’s  entreaties  fur  admittance  on  the 
most  urgent  business  were  unavailing.  She 
therefore  withdrew,  and  wroU;  the  following 
note,  whicli  she  herself  delivered  to  Marat's 
servant: — 

“  ClTIXEN  R*rRESEaTJiTIVE, 

“  I  am  just  arrived  from  Caen.  Y'onr  well- 
known  patriotism  leads  me  to  presume  that  you 
will  be  glad  to  be  made  acquainted  with  what  is 
passing  in  that  part  of  tlie  republic.  I  will  call 
on  you  in  the  course  of  the  day;  have  the 


goodness  to  give  orders  that  I  may  be  admitted, 
and  grant  me  a  few  minutes’  conversation.  I 
have  important  secrets  to  reveal  to  yon. 

“  Charlotte  Cordat.” 

At  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  she  returned, 
aud  reached  Marat’s  antechamber;  but  the 
woman  who  waited  upon  him  refused  to  admit 
her  to  his  presence.  Marat,  however,  who  was 
in  a  bath  in  the  next  room,  hearing  the  voice 
of  a  young  girl,  and  little  thinking  she  had 
come  to  deprive  him  of  life,  ordered  that  she 
should  be  shown  in.  Charlotte  seated  ‘herself 
by  the  side  of  the  bath.  The  conversation  ran 
upon  the  disturbances  in  the  department  of 
Calvados,  and  Charlotte,  fixing  her  eyes  upon 
Marat’s  countenance  as  if  to  scrutinize  his  most 
secret  thought#,  pronounced  the  names  of  seve¬ 
ral  Girondist  deputies. 

“  They  shall  be  arrested,”  he  cried  with  rage, 
“  and  executed.” 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when 
Charlotte’s  knife  was  buried  in  his  bosom.  He 
died  immediately. 

Charlotte  might  have  escaped,  but  she  had 
no  such  intention.  She  had  undertaken  what 
she  conceived  a  meritorious  action,  aud  was  re¬ 
solved  to  stay  and  ascertain  whether  her  aim 
had  been  sure.  lu  a  short  time,  the  screams  of 
Marat’s  servant  brought  a  crowd  of  people  into 
the  room.  Some  of  them  beat  and  ill-used 
her ;  but,  the  members  of  the  Section  having 
arrived,  she  placed  herself  under  their  protec¬ 
tion.  They  were  all  struck  with  her  extraordi¬ 
nary  beauty,  as  well  as  with  the  calm  and  lofty 
heroism  that  beamed  from  her  countenance. 
Accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  shedding  of 
human  blood,  they  could  not  behold  unmoved 
this  beautiful  girl,  who  had  not  yet  reached  her 
twenty-fifth  year,  standing  before  them  with 
unblenching  eye,  but  with  modest  dignity, 
awaiting^heir  fiat  of  death  fur  a  deed  which  she 
imagined  would  save  her  country  from  destruc¬ 
tion.  At  length  Danton  arrived,  and  treated 
her  with  the  most  debasing  indignity,  to  which 
she  only  opposed  silent  contempt.  She  was 
then  dragged  into  the  street,  placed  in  a  coach, 
and  Drouet  was  directed  to  conduct  her  to  the 
conciergerie.  On  her  way  thither,  she  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  infuriated  multitude.  Here  for 
the  first  time  she  evinced  symptoms  of  alarm. 
The  possibility  of  being  torn  to  pieces  in  the 
streets  had  never  occurred  to  her.  The  firm¬ 
ness  of  Drouet,  however  saved  her,  and  she 
thanked  him  warmly. 

Whilst  she  was  at  the  conciergerie,  a  great 
many  persons  obtained  leave  to  see  her,  and  all 
felt  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  on  behold¬ 
ing  a  young  creature  of  surpassing  loveliness, 
with  endowments  that  did  honour  to  her  sex, 
and  heroism  to  which  few  of  the  stronger  sex 
have  attained,  who  had  deliberately  executed 
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t1i<t  which  no  nan  in  the  country  imd  rcaolu* 
tion  to  attempt,  though  the  whole  nation  wished 
it,  and  calmly  garn  up  her  life  fur  the  public 
weal. 

Charlotte’s  namination' before  the  revoln* 
tionary  tribunal  is  remarkable  for  the  dignified 
simplicity  of  her  answers,  I  shall  only  men¬ 
tion  one,  which  deserves  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity, 

“  Accused,”  said  the  I’resident,  "  how  hap¬ 
pened  it  that  thou  conidst  reach  the  heart  at 
the  very  first  blow  P  lladst  thou  been  prac¬ 
tising  bieforehand  P” 

“  Indignation  had  roused  my  heart,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  “  and  it  showed  me  the  way  to  his,” 
Sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  her. 

When  the  executioner  came  to  make  prepa- 
r.itions  for  her  execution,  she  entreated  him  not 
to  cut  od  her  hair,  ”  It  shall  not  bn  in  your 
way,”  she  said ;  and,  taking  her  staylace,  she 
tied  her  thick  and  beautiful  hair  on  the  top  of 
her  head,  so  u  not  to  impede  the  stroke  of  the 
axe. 

In  her  last  moments  she  refused  the  assistance 
of  a  priest ;  and  upon  this  is  founded  a  charge 
of  her  being  an  infidel.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  so  foul  a  blot  upon  her  memory, 
Charlotte  Corday  had  opened  her  mouth,  erro¬ 
neously  perhaps,  to  freedom  of  thought  in  reli¬ 
gion  as  well  as  in  politics.  Deeply  read  in  the 
ihilosophic  writings  of  the  day,  she  had  formed 
ler  own  notions  of  faith.  She  certainly  re¬ 
jected  the  communion  of  the  Romish  Church ; 
and  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  conduct  of  the 
hierarchy  of  Erance  before  the  revolution  was 
calculate  to  convince  her  that  she  was  in 
error  P  But  because  she  refused  the  aid  «f  man 
as  a  mediator  between  her  and  Ood,  it  is  nut 
just  to  infer  that  she  rejected  her  Creator, 

As  the  cart  in  which  she  was  seated  proceeded 
towards  the  place  of  execution,  a  crowd  of 
wretches  in  the  street,  ever  ready  to  insult  the 
unfortunate,  and  glut  their  eyes  with  the  sight 
of  blood,  called  out :  ”  To  the  guillotine  I” 

“  I  am  on  my  way  thither,”  she  mildly  re¬ 
plied,  turning  towards  them. 

She  was  a  striking  figure  ns  she  sat  in  the 
cart.  The  extraordinary  beauty  of  her  features, 
and  the  mildness  of  her  look,  strangely  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  murderer’s  red  garment  which 
she  wore.  She  smiled  at  the  spectators  when¬ 
ever  she  perceived  marks  of  sympathy  rather 
than  of  curiosity,  Adam  Lux,  a  deputy  of 
Mayence,  having  met  the  cart,  shortly  after  it 
left  the  coucieigerie,  gazed  with  wonder  at  this 
beautiful  apparition — for  he  had  never  before 
seen  Charlotte — and  a  passion,  as  singular  as  it 
was  deep,  immediately  took  possession  of  his 
mind.  Anxious  once  more  to  behold  her,  he 
ran  at  full  speed  towards  the  Palais  Royal,  which 
he  reached  Wore  the  cart  arrived  in  front  of  it. 


Another  look  which  be  cast  upon  Charlotte 
Corday  completely  nnsettled  his  reason.  Rush¬ 
ing  like  a  madman  to  his  own  house,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  fall  of 
admiration  for  CImrIotte  Coydsy,  and  concluded 
by  asking  to  be  condemned  to  death,  in  ordar 
that  he  might  join  her  in  a  better  world.  Hk 
request  was  granted,  and  lie  was  executed  soou 
after.  Before  he  died,  he  begged  the  executionar 
to  bind  him  with  the  very  cords  that  had  before 
encircled  the  delicate  limbs  of  Chirlotte  npot 
the  same  scalTold,  and  hit  heed  fell  ai  ha  was 
pronouncing  her  name. 

Charlotte  Corday,  wholly  absorbed  by  the 
solemnity  of  her  last  momenta,  did  not  perceive 
the  effect  she  had  produced  upon  Adam  Lot, 
and  died  in  ignorance  of  it.  Having  Moehed 
the  foot  of  the  guillotine,  she  nscendeuthe  plat¬ 
form  with  a  firm  step,  but  with  tlie  greatest 
modesty  of  demeanour.  “Her  countenaao^’' 
says  an  eye-witness,  **  evinced  the  calmnese  of  a 
soul  at  peace  withitself.”  But  the  rxecutiouar 
having  removed  tlie  handkerchief  which  covered 
her  slioulders  aud  bosom,  her  face  and  neck 
became  suffused  with  a  deep  blush. 

Wlien  her  head  fell,  the  executioner  took  it 
up  and  bestowed  a  buffet  upon  one  of  the  cheaki . 
The  eyes,  which  were  already  rloced,  again 
opened,  and  cast  a  look  of  indignation  upon  the 
brute,  as  if  consciousness  had  survived  the  m- 
paration  of  the  head  from  the  body.  Thk  hei, 
extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  has  beea  averred 
by  thousands  of  eye-witnesses ;  it  lias  been  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  various  ways,  but  no  one  has  ever 
questioned  its  trntb. 

Before  Charlotte  Corday  was  taken  to  exaen- 
tion,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her  father,  entrenting 
his  pardon  for  having,  without  his  permkoian, 
disposed  of  the  life  she  owed  him.  Hem  the 
lofty-minded  heroine  again  became  the  nimk 
and  submissive  daughter,  os,  upon  the  scaffold, 
the  energetic  and  daring  woman  was  nothing 
but  a  modest  and  gentle  girl. 

The  Mountain  party,  furious  at  the  lose  of 
their  leader,  attempted  to  vituperate  the  memory 
of  Charlotte  Corday,  by  attributing  to  her 
motives  mucli  less  pure  and  praiseworthy  than 
those  which  really  led  to  the  commission  of  the 
deed  for  which  she  suffered.  They  asserted  that 
she  was  actuated  by  revenge  for  the  death  of  a 
mail  named  Belzunce,  who  wai  her  lover,  and 
had  been  executed  at  Caen  upon  the  denDneit- 
tion  of  Marat.  But  Charlotte  Corday  was  to¬ 
tally  unacquainted  with  Bclxunce ;  she  had  never 
even  seen  him.  More  than  that,  she  was  never 
known  to  have  an  attachment  of  the  kind.  Her 
thoughte  and  feelings  were  wholly  engroseed  by 
the  state  of  her  country. 

No  monument  has  lavm  raised  to  the  memory 
of  Charlotte  Corday,  nor  it  it  even  known  where 
the  rests. 
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PATTERN  FOR  SLEEVE  OR  COLLAR. 

This  pattern  may  be  worked  either  for  a  sleeve  or  collar.  If  for  the  former,  it  must  be  worked 
strait,  which  may  easily  be  done  by  tracing  the  pattern  separately  on  a  straight  piece  of  paper 
The  whole  of  the  pattern  is  worked  in  soft  embroidery  cotton,  excepting  the  little  rosettes  on  eaf 
oleere,  which  may  be  worked  in  fine  sewing  cotton. 


The  FMhions  still  remain  in  a  transition  state  ;  nothing  is  positively  decided  uimn  by  the  Parisian 
artistes.  We,  in  our  engraving,  give  the  iKidy  ofthe  one  that  is  at  the  present  the  great  favourite.  It 
is  extremely  simiilc  and  elegant.  The  material  of  uliicli  it  is  made  is  mostly  silk,  and  made 
Alii  up  to  the  neck,  to  serve  botli  for  in-door  and  out-door  wear  ;  the  trimming  is  either  of  lace  or 
fringe,  edged  with  narrow  black  velvet ;  hut  the  former  is  the  most  prevalent,  which  should  be 
white,  with  a  coloured  edge,  to  correspond  with  the  colour  of  the  dress  The  hrace  is  frill,  and  ter¬ 
minates,  both  at  the  back  and  iVont,  with  bows  of  ribbon  of  two  coiours,  with  lon^  ends,  and  a 
Ibw  short  rows  of  black  velvet  on  the  folds  to  where  the  few  small  buttons  are  seen  m  the  engrav- 
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WORKING  PATTERN. 

mg'.  The  back  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  firont.  By  raforring  to  our  working  plan,  it  will  be  auuii 
the  dimensiniu  we  hare  given  is  the  medium-size.  The  skirts  of  the  dresses  i.ow  worn  are  mus'.Iy 
uompo^  of  thin  loose  ones,  one  over  the  other ;  the  upper  terminating  at  the  knees  ;|^thu  lower  u 
not  quite  so  long  as  usual— it  Just  clears  the  ground  when  standing. 
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KAVANAGH. 

BY  HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

(Concluded  from  b.  132.) 

XIX. 

Kavamaoh  continued  his  walk  in  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Churchill’s  residence.  This,  at  least, 
was  unchanged, — quite  unchanged.  The  same 
white  front,  the  same  brass  knocker,  the  same 
old  wooden  gate,  with  its  chain  and  ball ;  the 
same  damask  roses  under  the  windows;  the 
same  sunshine  without  and  within.  The  outer 
door  and  study  door  were  both  open  as  usual  in 
the  warm  weather;  and  at  the  table  sat  Mr. 
Churchill,  writing.  Over  each  ear  was  a  black 
and  inky  stump  of  a  pn,  which,  like  the  two 
ravens  perched  on  Odin’s  shoulders,  seemed  to 
whisper  to  him  all  that  passed  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  On  this  occasion,  their  revelations 
were  of  the  earth.  He  was  correcting  school 
exercises. 

The  joyful  welcome  of  Mr.  Churchill  as  Ka- 
vanagh  entered,  and  the  cheerful  sound  of  their 
voices,  soon  brought  Mrs.  Churchill  to  the 
study,  her  eyes  bluer  than  ever,  her  cheeks 
fairer,  her  form  more  round  and  full.  The  chil¬ 
dren  came  in  also, — Alfred  grown  to  boy’s  estate 
and  exalted  into  a  jacket;  and  the  baby  that 
was,  less  than  two  years  behind  him,  and  catch¬ 
ing  all  his  falling  mantles,  and  all  his  tricks  and 
maladies. 

4  iKavanagh  found  Mr.Chnrchill  precisely  where 
he  left  him.  He  had  not  advanced  one  step — 
not  one.  The  same  dreams,  the  same  longings, 
the  same  aspirations,  the  same  indecision.  A 
thousand  things  had  been  planned,  and  none 
completed.  His  imagination  seemed  still  to  ex¬ 
haust  itself  in  running,  before  it  tried  to  leap 
the  ditch.  While  he  mused,  the  fire  burned  in 
other  brains.  Other  hands  wrote  the  books  he 
dreamed  about.  He  freely  used  his  good  ideas 
in  conversation,  and  in  letters ;  and  they  were 
straightway  wrought  into  the  texture  of  other 
men’s  books,  and  so  lost  to  him  for  ever.  His 
work  oil  Obscure  Martyrs  was  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Hathaway,  who,  catching  the  idea  from 
him,  wrote  and  published  a  series  of  paprs  on 
Unknown  Saints,  before  Mr.  Cburcliill  had 
fairly  arranged  his  materials.  Before  he  had 
written  a  chapter  of  his  great  Homance,  another 
friend  and  novelist  had  published  one  on  the 
same  subject. 

Poor  Mr.  Churchill !  So  far  as  fame  and  ex¬ 
ternal  success  were  concerned,  his  life  certainly 
was  a  failure.  He  was,  prhaps,  too  deeply 
freighted,  too  much  laden  by  the  head,  to  ride 
the  waves  gracefully.  Kvery  sea  broke  over  him 
— he  was  half  the  time  under  water. 

All  his  defects  and  mortifications  he  attributed 
to  the  outward  circumstances  of  his  life,  the 


exigencies  of  his  profession,  the  accidents  of 
chance.  But,  iu  reality,  they  lay  much  deeper 
than  this.  They  were  within  himself,  lie 
wanted  the  all-controlling,  all-subduing  will. 
He  wanted  the  fixed  purpose  that  sways  and 
bends  all  circumstances  to  its  uses,  as  the  wind 
bends  the  reed  and  rushes  beneath  it. 

In  a  few  minutes,  and  in  that  broad  style  of 
handling  in  which  nothing  is  distinctly  defined, 
hut  every  thing  clearly  suggested,  Kavanagh 
sketched  to  his  friends  his  three  years’  life  in 
Italy  and  the  East.  Aud  then  turning  to  Mr. 
Churchill,  he  said — 

“  And  you,  my  friend, — what  have  you  been 
doing  all  this  while?  You  have  written  to  me 
so  rarely  that  I  have  hardly  kept  pace  with  you. 
But  I  have  thought  of  you  constantly.  In  all 
the  old  cathedrals ;  in  all  the  lovely  landscapes ; 
among  the  Alps  and  Apenniues ;  iu  looking 
down  on  Duomo  d’Ossola;  at  the  Inn  of  Ba- 
veno  ;  at  Uaeta  ;  at  Maples ;  in  old  and  mouldy 
Home;  in  older  Egypt;  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  in 
all  galleries  and  churches  and  ruins;  in  our 
rural  retirement  at  Eiesoli ; — whenever  I  have 
seen  anything  beautiful,  I  have  thought  of  you, 
and  of  how  much  you  would  have  enjoyed  it !” 

Mr.  Churchill  sighed;  and  then,  as  if,  with  a 
touch  as  masterly,  he  would  draw  a  picture  that 
should  define  nothing,  but  suggest  everything, 
he  said — 

“  Y'ou  have  no  children,  Kavanagh ;  we  have 
five.” 

“Ah!  so  many  already!”  exclaimed  Kava- 
nagli.  A  living  Pentateuch !  A  beautiful  Pen- 
tapylon,  or  five-gated  temple  of  Life !  A 
charming  number!” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Mr.  Churchill ;  “  a  beauti¬ 
ful  number;  Juno’s  own;  the  wedding  of  the 
first  even  and  first  uneven  numbers ;  the  num¬ 
ber  sacred  to  marriage,  but  having  no  reference, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  the  I’ythagorean  novitiate 
of  five  years  of  silence.” 

“  Mo ;  it  certainly  is  not  the  vocation  ol 
children  to  he  silent,”  said  Kavanagh,  laughing. 
“Tliat  would  be  out  ol  nature;  saving  always 
the  children  of  the  brain,  which  do  not  often 
make  so  much  noise  in  the  world  as  we  desire. 
1  hope  a  still  larger  family  of  these  has  grown 
up  around  you  during  my  absence.” 

“  Unite  otherwise,  "  answered  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter,  sadly.  “  My  brain  has  been  almost  barren 
of  songs.  I  have  only  been  trifling,  and  I  am 
afraid  that,  if  I  play  any  longer  with  Apollo, 
the  untoward  winds  will  blow  the  discus  of  the 
god  against  my  forehead,  aud  strike  me  dead 
with  it,  as  they  did  Hyacinth  of  old.” 

“  And  your  Homance, — have  yon  been  more 
successful  with  that?  1  hop  it  is  finished,  or 
nearly  finished  ?” 

“  Not  yet  begun,”  said  Mr.  Churchill.  “The 
plan  aud  characters  still  remain  vague  and  inde- 
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flnite  in  nijr  mind.  1  have  not  even  found  a 
name  for  it.” 

“  That  you  can  determine  after  the  book  is 
written,”  aiifrfirested  Kavanagh.  “You  can  name 
it,  for  instance,  as  the  old  Heimskringla  was 
named,  from  the  initial  word  of  the  first 
chapter.” 

“  All !  that  was  very  well  in  the  olden  time, 
and  in  Iceland,  when  there  were  no  quarterly 
reviews.  It  would  be  called  affectation  now.” 

“  I  see  you  still  stand  a  little  in  awe  of  opi¬ 
nion.  Never  fear  that.  The  strength  of  cri¬ 
ticism  lies  only  in  the  weakness  of  the  thing 
criticised.” 

“  That  is  the  truth,  Kavanagh ;  and  I  am 
more  afraid  of  deserving  criticism  than  of  re¬ 
ceiving  it.  1  stand  in  awe  of  my  own  opinion. 
The  secret  demerits  of  which  we  alone,  per¬ 
haps,  are  conscious,  are  often  more  difficult  to 
licar  than  those  which  have  been  publicly  cen¬ 
sured  in  us,  and  thus  in  some  degree  atoned 
for.” 

“I  will  not  say,”  replied  Kavanagh,  “that 
humility  is  the  only  road  to  excellence,  but  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  one  road.” 

“  Yes,  humility ;  but  not  humiliation,”  sighed 
Mr.  Churchill,  dcspondingly.  “  As  for  excel¬ 
lence,  I  can  only  desire  it,  and  dream  of  it;  I 
cannot  attain  to  it ;  it  lies  too  far  from  me ;  1 
cannot  reach  it.  These  very  books  about  me 
here,  that  once  stimulated  roe  to  action,  have 
now  become  my  accusers.  They  arc  my  Eume- 
nidos,  and  drive  me  to  despair.” 

“  My  friend,”  said  Kavanagh,  after  a  short 
pause,  during  which  he  had  taken  note  of  Mr. 
Churchill’s  sadnes.s,  “  that  is  not  always  excel¬ 
lent  which  lies  far  away  from  us.  What  is  re¬ 
mote  and  difficult  of  access,  we  are  apt  to  over¬ 
rate;  what  is  really  best  for  us  lies  always 
within  onr  reach,  though  often  overlooked.  To 
speak  frankly,  1  am  afraid  this  is  the  case  with 
your  Romance.  Y'ou  are  evidently  grasping  at 
something  which  lies  beyond  the  coniines  of 
your  own  experience,  and  which,  consequently, 
is  only  a  play  of  shadows  in  the  realms  of  fancy. 
The  figures  have  no  vitality  ;  they  are  only  out¬ 
ward  shows,  wanting  inward  life.  We  can  give 
to  others  only  what  we  have.” 

“  And  if  we  have  nothing  worth  giving  P”  in¬ 
terrupted  Mr.  Churchill. 

“  No  man  is  so  poor  as  that.  As  well  might 
the  mountain  streamlets  say  they  have  nothing 
worth  giving  to  the  sea,  because  they  are  not 
rivers.  Give  what  you  have.  To  some  one,  it 
may  be  better  than  you  dare  to  think.  If  you 
had  looked  nearer  for  the  materials  of  your  Ro¬ 
mance,  and  had  set  about  it  in  earnest,  it  would 
now  have  been  finished.” 

“  And  burned,  prhaps,”  interposed  Mr. 
Churchill ;  “  or  sunk  with  the  books  of  Simon 
Magus  to  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea.” 


“|At  all  events,  you  would  have  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  writing  it.  I  remember  one  of  the  old 
traditions  of  Art,  from  which  you  may  perhaps 
dr.aw  a  moral.  When  Raphael  desired  to  paint 
his  Holy  Family,  for  a  long  time  he  strove  in 
vain  to  express  the  idea  that  filled  and  pos¬ 
sessed  his  soul.  Une  morning,  as  he  walked 
beyond  the  city  gates,  meditating  on  the  sacred 
theme,  he  beheld,  sitting  beneath  a  vine  at  her 
cottage  dour,  a  peasant  woman,  holding  a  boy 
in  her  arms,  while  another  leaned  upon  her 
knee,  and  gazed  at  the  approaching  stranger. 
The  painter  found  here,  in  real  life,  what  he 
had  so  long  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  realms  of 
his  imagination ;  and  quickly,  with  his  chalk 
pencil,  he  sketched,  upon  the  head  of  a  wine- 
cask  that  stood  near  him,  the  lovely  group, 
which  aftervfards,  when  brought  into  full  per¬ 
fection,  became  the  transcendent  Madonna  della 
Seggiola.” 

“All  this  is  true,”  replied  Mr.  Churchill;  • 
“  but  it  gives  me  no  consolation.  I  now  de¬ 
spair  of  writing  anything  excellent.  I  have  no 
time  to  devote  to  meditation  and  study.  My 
life  is  given  to  others,  and  to  this  destiny  I  sub¬ 
mit  without  a  murmur ;  for  I  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  having  laboured  faithfully  in  my  calling, 
and  of  having  (lerhaps  trained  and  incit^  others 
to  do  what  1  shall  never  do.  Life  is  still  pre¬ 
cious  to  me  for  its  many  uses,  of  which  the 
writing  of  books  is  but  one.  1  do  not  complain, 
but  accept  this  destiny,  and  say,  with  that  plea¬ 
sant  author  Marcus  Antoninus,  ‘  Whatever  is 
agreeable  to  thee  shall  be  agreeable  to  me,  O 
graceful  Universe !  Nothing  shall  be  to  me  too 
early  or  too  late,  which  is  seasonable  to  thee ! 
Whatever  thy  seasons  bear  shull  be  joyful  fruit 
to  me,  O  Nature !  From  thee  are  all  things  ; 
in  thee  they  subsist;  to  thee  they  return. 
Could  one  say.  Thou  dearly  beloved  city  of 
Cecrops  P  and  wilt  thou  not  say.  Thou  dearly 
beloved  city  of  God  P’  ” 

“  Amen !”  said  Kavanagh.  “  And,  to  follow 
your  quotation  with  another,  ‘The  gale  that 
blows  from  God  we  must  endure,  toiling,  but 
not  repining,’  ” 

Here  Mrs.  Churchill,  who  had  something  of 
Martha  in  her,  as  well  as  of  Mary,  and  had  left 
the  room  when  the  conversation  took  a  literary 
turn,  came  back  to  announce  that  dinner  was 
ready,  and  Kavanagh,  though  warmly  urged  to 
stay,  took  his  leave,  having  first  obtained  from 
the  Churchills  the  promise  of  a  visit  to  Cecilia 
during  the  evening. 

“  Nothing  dune !  nothing  done !”  exclaimed 
he,  as  he  wended  his  way  homeward,  musing 
and  meditating.  “And  shall  all  those  lofty 
aspirations  end  in  nothing  P  Shall  the  arms  be 
thus  stretched  forth  to  encircle  the  universe, 
and  come  back  empty  against  a  bleeding,  aching 
breast  P” 
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And  the  words  of  the  poet  came  into  his  mind, 
nnd  he  thoufcht  them  worthy  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  g^)ld,  and  placed  abore  every  door  in 
every  bouse,  as  a  warning,  a  suggestion,  an 
incitement : — 

“  Stay,  stay  the  present  instant ! 

Imprint  the  marks  of  wisdom  on  Its  wing ! 

O,  let  it  not  elude  thy  grasp,  but,  like 
Tlie  good  old  patriarcli  upon  record. 

Hold  the  fleet  angel  fa>t  until  ho  bless  thee !" 


A  ROMANCE  OF  CYPRUS, 

Evert  traveller  who  has  ever  visited  Cyprus 
has  heard  of  Signor  Ualdo  Klatteo,  the  Ebenezer 
Scrooge  of  the  East.  While  I  was  at  Larnaea, 
a  sad  adventure,  furnishing  ample  materials  for 
a  melodrama,  nearly  terminated  old  Baldo’s  life, 
and  all  his  speculations.  His  only  daughter 
and  heiress  lost  her  heart  to  a  needy  Austrian, 
who  had  come  to  Cyprus  expressly  to  make 
his  fortune  by  marriage.  Hearing  of  the  wealth 
of  old  Baldo,  and  of  his  daughter,  he  fixed  upon 
him  at  once ;  but  Baldo  was  not  to  be  easily 
caught,  and  totally  repulsed  every  advance. 
The  Austrian  grew  desperate,  and,  as  a  final 
resource,  became  fanatically  religious,  attending 
the  Catholic  chapel  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
Nothing  could  exceed  his  devotion  to  a  certain 
old  priest  troubled  with  the  cramp,  on  whose 
leg  he  sat,  whenever  it  was  attacked,  till  the 
pain  passed  off.  When,  after  this,  he  wliis- 
pered  to  him  the  sin  that  preyed  most  heavily 
upon  his  mind,  which  was  a  wish  to  possess 
riches,  that  he  might  bestow  them  on  Mother 
Church,  and  hinted  at  a  passion  for  Miss 
Baldo,  he  received  immediate  absolution,  and 
was  next  day  dining  at  old  Baidu’s  table,  in 
company  with  the  Padre  Presidenti,  and  seated 
next  to  the  object  in  whom  all  his  hopes  were 
concentrated.  Miss  Baldo  was  luckily  placed 
on  his  right,  and  heard  with  unspeakable 
rapture  all  his  protestations  of  love  and  de¬ 
votion.  Had  she  been  on  his  left,  these  would 
all  have  been  lost,  as  she  had  been  perfectly 
deaf  on  that  side  from  her  birth. 

To  be  brief,  the  Austrian  proposed,  and  was 
accepted,  and  all  that  he  had  now  to  obtain 
was  old  Baldo’s  consent.  Baldo,  however,  as  a 
roan  of  the  world,  saw  clearly  through  his 
designs,  and  knew  him  to  be  a  knave,  though 
he  had  too  much  reverence  for  the  priestly 
clique  who  had  introduced  the  Austrian  to 
give  a  decided  negative.  All  he  asked  was 
time — a  year — to  consider  so  important  a 
measure.  This  w.as  accorded,  and  Baldo  de¬ 
voutly  prayed  that  the  true  character  of  his 
daughter's  suitor  might  before  that  time  be  un¬ 
masked.  His  prayer  was  granted,  but  in  a  way 
the  least  expected,  and  certainly  the  least  agree¬ 
able  to  himself. 


Theloverof  the  Signorina  Baldo,  finding  his 
exchequer  rather  low,  and  being  sorrowfully 
conscious  of  his  inability  to  increase  his  wealth, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  necessary  appear¬ 
ances,  eamc  to  the  des)ierate  resolution  of  grasp¬ 
ing,  without  further  delay,  his  intended  wife’s 
fortune,  by  sending  poor  old  Baldo  out  of  the 
world.  Accordingly,  armed  with  a  loaded  dou¬ 
ble-barreled  pistol,  which  he  concealed  about  his 
person,  he  proceeded  to  Mattco’s  house  at  an 
iiour  when  he  knew  he  would  find  him  alone, 
the  daughter  and  servants  bring  in  tbe  habit  of 
attending  high  mass  on  Sunday  mornings ;  and 
he  knocked  at  the  door,  which,  after  a  little  hesi¬ 
tation,  was  opened  to  him.  Old  Baldo,  though 
believed  to  be  an  honourable  man,  nnd  fair  and 
just  in  his  transactions  with  others,  was  a  con¬ 
firmed  miser.  He  had  accumulated  groat  sums 
in  hard  cash,  which,  unseen  by  human  eye,  he 
had  buried  in  his  garden,  and  hidden  in  various 
parts  of  his  house.  The  house  was  going  to 
ruin,  and  wanted  w  hitewashing  and  repairing  in 
many  parts.  The  garden  was  a  perfect  wilder¬ 
ness  of  weeds  and  thistles ;  but  these  he  set  fire 
to  regularly  once  a  year,  nnd  by  these  means,  to  a 
certain  extent,  kept  them  under.  As  for  gar¬ 
deners  armed  with  a  spade,  which  might  dig  up 
and  bring  to  light  all  kinds  of  secret  hoards — 
if  there  was  one  trade  Baldo  detested,  it  was  this. 
He  kept  the  key  of  his  walled-in  garden,  nnd  on 
Sundays,  when  all  his  family  were  absent,  he 
strolled  about  in  it  till  their  return. 

He  was  thus  occupied  when  he  admitted  his 
would-be  son-in-law ;  nnd  the  first  thing  this 
promising  youth  did,  was  to  draw  forth  his  pistol 
and  take  deliberate  aim,  discharging  it  at  the 
breast  of  the  feeble  old  man,  who,  tottering 
backward  a  few  paces,  fell  to  tbe  earth  np- 

finrently  a  corpse.  For  such  the  murderer  took 
lim  ;  ^d,  depositing  the  pistol  close  by  his  side, 
to  make  it  appear  he  had  died  by  his  own  hand, 
he  rushed  into  the  street,  closing  the  door  alter 
him. 

Running  with  the  haste  of  a  man  charged  with 
some  important  news,  he  came  suddenly  on  a 
gentleman  attached  to  the  Austrian  consulate, 
whom  he  breathlessly  informed  that,  passing  near 
Baldo’s  house,  he  had  heard  the  reportof  a  pistol, 
followed  by  a  sound  like  that  of  some  heavy  body 
falling  to  the  earth ;  that  he  had  in  vain  knocked 
at  the  door  for  admission,  and  that  he  had  no 
doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  some  sad  catas¬ 
trophe  had  occurred. 

In  a  few  seconds  a  perfect  mob  was  collected 
at  Baldo’s  door,  which  they  broke  open,  and, 
rushing  in,  beheld  old  Baldo  stretched  upon  the 
ground,  his  clothes  literally  saturated  with  blood, 
and  a  pistol  lying  close  by  his  side.  The  assas¬ 
sin,  who  never  dreamt  that  the  old  man  was 
still  alive,  witnessed  this  spectacle  with  fiendish 
triumph,  though  loudly  lamenting  the  loss  of 
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him  whom  he  celled  the  best  friend  on  earth. 
But  it  happened  that  the  hall,  tlioni;h  it  struck 
ngainit  a  part  where  a  wound  would  hare  be¬ 
come  mortal,  bad  come  in  contact  with  the  sharp 
edite  of  a  bone,  which  turned  it  in  another 
direction,  and  it  was  now  safely  lodfred  between 
the  skin  and  the  spine.  Baldo,  who  had  fainted 
from  fright  and  loss  of  blood,  now,  to  the  iimar.n- 
meut  of  all,  recovensi  his  senses,  and  hearing  the 
voice  of  his  late  assailant,  slowly  raised  himself 
up,  and  denounced  him  on  the  spot.  Having 
done  this,  he  fell  back,  and  again  became  un¬ 
conscious.  The  wretch  was  immediately  seized 
and  handcuffed,  and  safely  borne  away  to  the 
Austrian  consulate,  where  he  was  phseed  in 
confinement. 

Doctors  were  now  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
Cyprus,  and  all  examined  the  wound,  and  de¬ 
clared  it  fatal,  expressing  the  greatest  surprise 
that  the  patient  should  have  lingered  so  long. 
The  hlood  being  staunched,  and  Baldo  suffering 
from  no  real  injury,  but  labouring  under  a 
sense  of  approaching  dissolution,  begged  that  a 
confessor  might  be  sent  for.  To  this  confessor, 
he  acknowledged,  among  other  grave  offences, 
the  commission  of  one  sin  which  weighed 
heavier  than  all  the  rest  upon  his  guilty  con¬ 
science. 

It  ap|>earcd  that  his  niece,  who  was  then  married 
to  a  French  merchant  at  I^arnaca,  had  been  left 
at  a  very  early  ago  an  orphan,  nud  had  become 
his  ward.  She  had,  however,  been  well  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  her  parents,  and  a  large  sum  of 
money  had  been  deposited  in  his  hands,  which, 
after  covering  the  expenses  of  her  education  and 
board,  &c.,  would  still  leave  a  considerable  sur¬ 
plus  as  a  marriage  portion.  Mow  old  Baldo, 
never  forgetting  liis  thrift,  had  more  than  twice 
turned  this  capital  over  before  the  date  of  the 
niece's  marriage,  but  he  had  retained  ^le  pro¬ 
ceeds  as  his  own,  handing  over  the  principal  to 
the  bridegroom  on  the  nuptial  day.  But  on 
the  approach  of  death,  ns  it  seemed,  he  felt 
considerable  qualms  of  conscience,  and  con¬ 
fessed  bis  unworthy  stewardship,  and  indicated 
tlie  spots  where  these  savings  were  concealed. 
The  busband  of  the  niece  quickly  dug  them  up, 
and  came  into  possession.  Scarcely  was  this 
done,  when  Baldo  recovered,  and  would  almost 
have  forgiven  the  attempt  upon  his  life,  had  it 
not  involved  such  serious  results. 

The  Austrian  was,  by  the  Turkish  authorities, 
handed  over  to  his  own  consulate,  and  was 
eventually  removed  to  Trieste;  but,  I  believe, 
for  lack  of  sufficient  testimony,  escaped  punish¬ 
ment. 

This  affair,  as  it  may  be  imagined, 
created  a  great  sensation  in  Cyprus,  which 
was  once  the  scene  of  that  more  memorable 
tragedy  which  terminated  the  life  of  Uesde- 
mona. 


CHARLOTTE  MAY. 

“  MoTltER,”  said  Lottie  May,  “  my  ivead  aches, 
and  feels  very,  very  warm.  What  can  be  the 
matter  P” 

“  You  are  feverish,  love,  and  require  rest.” 
So  Mrs.  May  gave  her  child  some  tea,  and 
plaeeil  her  in  her  little  bed.  In  the  night,  the 
mother  was  nwnkened  by  a  little  groan,  and  lay 
and  listened  half  unconsciously  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ;  then  she  heard  the  groan  again.  It’s 
liOttie,”  she  said  to  herself;  and  springing 
softly  from  her  bed,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
child,  she  stepped  to  the  side  of  its  bed,  and 
whispered — 

“  What’s  the  matter,  IjottieP” 

“My  head  hurts  me  a  little,  mother;”  and 
she  groaned  again,  as  she  clasped  her  hut  hands 
over  her  soft  brown  hair.  “  Will  you  give  me 
some  water,  mother  ?” 

iirs.  Clay’s  hand  trembled  so  that  she  could 
hardly  pour  out  the  water;  but  liOttie  could 
not  lift  herself  up  to  drink  it,  and  the  mother 
held  her ;  then  she  lit  the  lamp. 

“  My  God '.  ”  she  exclaimed  to  herself,  as  she 
saw  the  red  and  purple  cheeks,  the  large  dark 
eyes,  now  largdr  than  ever,  and  bloodshot ;  the 
vacant,  wild  look,  and  the  little  hands  clasped 
tightly  on  the  tup  of  her  head. 

“  Ijottie  I  Charlotte  1  ”  said  Mrs.  May ;  but 
Lottie  did  not  answer  for  some  moments ;  then 
she  opened  her  eyes  suddenly,  more  widely  than 
ever,  and  said — 

“Oh,  mother,  I’ve  seen  an  angel,  and  ita 
face  was  like  yours ;  and  there  were  two  great 
wings,  and  glory  all  round  it,  mother;  and  it 
called  ‘  lyottie,  Lottie,  Lottie.’” 

Mrs.  May  trembled  again,  but  she  did  not 
change  her  countenance  before  her  child. 

Then  she  rang  the  bell  fur  her  maid,  and  sent 
for  Dr.  Mason;  then  she  bathed  the  little 
sufferer  in  cold  water,  and  laid  her  on  the  bed 
again,  until  the  doctor  came. 

“When  was  she  taken,  Mrs.  May?”  said 
Dr.  Mason. 

“  She  went  to  bed  feverish ;  I  wu  awakened 
an  hour  ago  by  the  child’s  groans,  and  found 
her  so.” 

“  What  have  you  doneP” 

“  Bathed  her  in  cold  water;  that  is  all.” 

“  All  wrong,”  said  the  doctor ;  and  he  felt 
her  pulse,  gave  her  some  calomel,  told  Mrs. 
May  to  keep  her  very  warm,  and  the  windows 
closed,  and  went  home  again,  wondering  why 
people  would  get  sick  at  night,  he  did  so  hate 
night  practice;  or  if  they  must  be  sick,  why 
conld  they  not  wait  until  morning  to  be  treated. 

Lottie  lay  in  an  unquiet  doze,  and  Mrs.  May 
sat  bv  her  side  all  the  night  long,  praying 
silently  that  the  flower  might  not  be  gathwred 
from  her.  Indeed,  she  never  knew  how  much 
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■he  lovml  her  little  idol  until  now,  when  the 
eliadnw  of  dtHitli  loomed  up  like  n  hlitck  cloud 
on  the  horizon  of  her  iuia|;inatiuD,  ul  which 
■he  looked  with  8ickeDiii;;  anxiety.  \Vouid  it 
hriuK  thunder,  and  li{(htnil^;,  and  deatruction, 
or  paaa  on  with  hnt  a  penial  ■hower,  lenvinp 
freth  preennes*  and  life  in  ita  ))uthP  Waa  it 
the  tkadino  of  death,  or  did  the  all-dcvourinp 
tyrant  hiniaelf  hover  ucarP  And  ihe.  praaped 
the  child’a  hand,  a«  the  thonpht  of  the  anpel'a 
calling,  “  Lottie,  Ix)ttie,  Lottie,"  ns  if  she  w  ould 
»o  keep  Heaven  from  taking  away  her  treasure; 
and  in  the  long  night-watclics  it  recurred  again 
and  again;  and  each  time  she  felt  that  she 
could  part  with  life  itself  to  save  her  little  one. 

At  last  the  long,  weary,  desolate  night  had 
gone,  and  the  sun  shone  into  the  room  fitfully 
as  the  clouds  passed  over  it. 

Ixiltie  oiH-ned  her  eyes,  nnd  looked  up  at  her 
mother,  and  at  the  sunshine,  nnd  put  her  arms 
ronnd  her  niother’s  neck,  and  said,  in  a  low, 
weak,  gentle  voice — 

“What's  the  matter,  mother P  Y'ou  look 
to  ill!  I'm  not  ill  now,  mother;  iny  head¬ 
ache’s  pone.”  Then  she  looked  up  at  the  sun 
■gain,  and  said — “Mother,  I’ll  gt't  up  now.” 
The  mother's  heart  bent  with  hope  as  she 
spoke,  but  the  child  could  not  move. 

“  But, mother.  I’m  better,  n  great  deal  better; 
I’m  only  a  little  sick.  Kiss  me,  mother.  I 
saw  you  by  my  bed  last  night,  but  couldn’t 
speak  then.” 

She  breathed  harder  from  the  effort  she  had 
made,  and  lay  perfectly  still,  except  her  large 
eyes,  which  followed  every  movement  of  her 
motlier  about  the  room. 

Then  Dr.  Jones  came  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  at  wh.xt  had  been  dune,  though  he 
declined  interfering;  but  Mrs.  May  insisted, 
and  called  in  old  I)r.  Armour,  the  friend  of  her 
father’s  youth,  also ;  and  the  three  doctors  met 
and  “consulted”  about  the  pour  girl. 

Lottie  was  sometimes  worse,  and  at  others 
better;  nnd  at  times  she  knew  no  one,  nut 
even  her  poor  mother.  It  almost  broke  her 
heart  to  see  the  child  stare  at  her  so  vacantly, 
and  say  such  strange  things.  Then  her  ryes 
would  change,  and  she  would  look  up  in  her 
mother’s  face  and  smile,  and  be  again  her  own 
dear  Lottie. 

In  this  manner  two  solemn,  sad,  and  weary 
days  of  hope  deferred  passed  away,  nnd  laittie 
grew  weaker  and  weaker. 

Mrs.  May  sat  by  the  side  of  her  sleeping 
child  hour  after  hour,  and  gazed  at  the  shrunken 
hands  and  rough  crimson  cheeks,  nnd  listened 
to  her  deep  breathing,  every  breath  of  which 
seemed  like  a  groan.  Oh  I  how  freely  would 
site  have  given  her  life  to  bring  back  the  hue 
of  health  to  those  fevered  cheeks  I  She  took 
up  her  embroidery,  to  try  and  while  away  an 


hour  of  this  torturing  uncertainty,  bnt  the 
iu>cdlc  trembled  in  her  hand,  for  the  work  itself 
was  n  seat  fur  Lottie's  little  chair ;  she  could 
nut  make  a  stitch.  Thru  she  took  up  her 
favourite  nulhor,  but  the  letters  seemed  blurred  ; 
she  could  nut  distinguish  a  word ;  her  peu  to 
write,  but  the  tears  fell  and  mixed  with  the 
ink — emblem  of  her  fast-enming  black  despair. 
Then  she  knelt  by  tbe  couch  of  her  child  to 
pray,  but  shu  could  nut ;  her  prayers  were  the 
“  gruanings  which  cannot  be  uttered;”  and  she 
arose  and  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  up 
towards  the  sun,  hut  there  were  clouds  over 
the  sky ;  it  seemed  .as  if  there  were  clouds  over 
the  sunshine  always  now.  In  the  street  she 
saw  Dr.  Jones’s  and  Dr.  Mason’s  carriages  ap¬ 
proaching  ;  but  she  left  the  room,  fur  she 
began  to  lose  faith  in  them,  nnd  went  into  the 
giirden,  where  there  was  more  air  to  breathe. 

When  she  came  back.  Dr.  .Vrmour  was  there 
also. 

“  Dr.  Armour,”  said  Mrs.  May,  with  an  ap¬ 
pealing  yet  firm  look,  “  w  ill  my  child  die  P  ” 

“  Heaven  grant  she  may  not !  ” 

“  Doctor,  1  have  steeled  my  heart  to  bear 
even  her  death.  Will  my  child  die?  ” 

I  am  not  omniscient.  Madam  ;  your  own 
feelings  probably  tell  you  as  mucli  as  all  my 
science  can.  I  fear  the  worst." 

Mrs.  iMay  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  fixed  and 
vacant  stare,  and  moved  slowly  forward  through 
the  rooms.  She  had  never  yet  in  her  heart 
thought  that  her  child  would  die.  Woman-like, 
she  had  hoped  against  hope;  but  now  she 
wavered  to  and  fro  a  moment,  and  thru  fell 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

When  she  came  to  herself,  sho  was  on  her 
bed,  and  Dr.  Armour  standing  by  her.  Krcol- 
lection  returned,  and  she  said,  with  an  un¬ 
natural  calmness  which  startled  liim — 

“  Doctor,  is  my  child  dead?” 

“  Not  yet.  But  do  not  rise.  Madam,  you  are 
too  weak." 

Mrs.  May  looked  at  him  with  a  surprised 
look,  then  rose  and  went  to  her  child’s  bed-side, 
I.g>ttic  knew  her  mother ;  nnd  w  hen  hirs.  May 
took  her  hand,  she  felt  it  pulled  slightly,  and 
bent  down  her  head  until  her  lips  touched  those 
of  her  child,  and  she  felt  them  move  a  little  to 
kiss  her.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not, 
and  the  mother  stood  by  the  side  of  the  bed 
with  glazed  eyes,  in  which  were  no  tears,  fur 
she  could  not  weep. 

The  doctors  stood  round  in  silence,  for  they 
linev!  that  she  was  dying;  the  mother  bent  over 
her  in  silence,  fur  she  ftU  that  she  was  dying; 
and  the  child  lifted  her  head  suddenly,  and  said, 
with  a  faint  voice,  “Mother!”  and  fell  back 
on  the  pillow  quite  dead. 

“  God  of  mercy,  help  me  to  bear  this !  ’’  said 
Mrs.  May.  “Almighty  father,  help  me  to 
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bear  this!”  and  ahe  fell  on  her  knees  and 
clasped  her  hands  in  a^ny. 

The  doctors  slowly  and  silently  left  the  room, 
and  went  down  stairs,  and  they  stepped  into 
the  parlour,  and  shut  the  door,  to  have  a  chat 
before  they  separated. 

Mrs.  May  started  suddenly  from  her  kneeling 
position,  and  looked  earnestly  at  her  child,  last 
nope  of  her  heart,  last  link  that  bound  her  to 
earth ;  and  she  hurriedly  felt  her  feet,  hands, 
heart,  and  put  |her  ear  down  to  the  still,  silent 
lips,  then  glided  swiftly  and  noiselessly  down 
stairs,  to  the  back  parlour,  where  the  folding- 
doors  were  ajar. 

“  .  .  .  Lower  down ;  the  breathing 

showed  that.  I  was  afraid  we  were  to  be  kept 
up  all  night.” 

**  1  think  you  gave  her  too  much  calomel. 
Mason.” 

”  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit ;  she  should  have  had 
more  yesterday,  instead  of  your  arsenic.” 

“  Well,  well.  Curious  case.” 

“  Very.” 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  the  old  gray-headed  Dr. 
Armour,  who  had  wept  at  the  death-bed,  and 
had  not  spoken  before ;  gentlemen,  it  is  unpro¬ 
fessional  for  me  to  say  so,  and  late  in  life  to 
acknowledge  it ;  but  this  is  all  wrong  some¬ 
where.  The  child  should  not  have  died,  and  I 
must  ...” 

Mrs.  May  had  been  checked  by  the  tone  of 
indifference,  almost  of  levity,  of  the  first 
speakers.  Now  she  threw  open  the  doors,  and 
stood  there,  drawn  to  her  full  height,  and  with 
her  earnest  eyes  dilating,  with  a  look  that  made 
them  shrink  as  if  they  had  seen  a  spectre;  but 
she  only  said  : — 

“  Heaven  help  yon,  gentlemen,  in  yovr  ex¬ 
treme  need !  ”  — —  - 

Mrs.  May  sat  by  the  little  coffin  that  con¬ 
tained  her  child’s  form.  She  had  grown  much 
older  in  the  two  long,  weary,  solemn  days  that 
Lottie  had  been  dead.  She  eould  look  at  the 
death-sleep,  and  the  little  hands  crossed  on  the 
bosom,  and  the  closed  lids  over  those  dark,  ex¬ 
pressive  eyes,  and  place  fresh  roses  and  gera¬ 
niums  about  the  calm,  life-like  corpse,  without 
weeping  now;  but  there  was  a  deep,  fixed, 
almost  stern  expression  of  grief  on  her  pale, 
classic  face,  which  seemed  to  a.sk  no  sympathy, 
and  was  feeding  on  the  springs  of  her  own  life. 

Carriage  after  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door, 
the  rooms  were  filled  with  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  the  mourner  and  the  mourned ; 
and  a  solemn-looking  man  opened  the  Bible, 
and  read,  ”  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven !  ”  Then  he  said  many 
beautiful  things  about  the  child,  which  he  had 
known  from  its  birth ;  but  Mrs.  May  could  not 
listen,  and,  sobbing  out  her  anguish,  left  the 


room ;  for  vhy  had  He  taken  away  her  Lottie? 
After  the  ceremony  was  over,  she  returned  and 
stood  by  the  coffin,  and  looked  at  her  child  for 
the  last  time.  She  thought  of  all  her  grace 
and  repose,  even  amongst  her  little  playmates, 
and  all  her  arch  and  winning  ways,  and  hot 
tears  fell  on  the  cold  form.  Then  they  closed 
the  coffin,  and  placed  it  in  the  carriage  with 
Mrs.  May  alone :  she  would  have  it  so.  They 
drove  slowly,  and  Mrs.  May  was  startled  by 
the  noise  of  carts  and  omnibuses.  It  seemed 
strange  that  they  drove  on  so  furiously  while 
Lottie  was  carried  by ;  and  crowds  of  people 
lined  the  streets,  all  gay  and  unheeding.  Mrs. 
May  drew  down  the  curhiins,  and  hid  them 
from  her  sight.  They  passed  on,  until  they 
came  to  Lottie’s  grave.  It  was  a  sweet  spot, 
and  c.aught,the  first  smile  of  day  as  he  rose, 
and  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  rested  on  its  bosom, 
while  the  twilight  lingered  there  when  dark¬ 
ness  had  hidden  all  below.  Lottie  had  often 
played  on  it,  and  told  her  mother  which  was 
her  corner. 

They  lowered  the  little  coffin  into  the  grave, 
and,  as  the  earth  fell  on  the  lid,  said  ”  Dust  to 
dust,  ashes  to  ashes !  ”  and  a  little  mound 
marked  the  place  where,  down,  down  in  the 
earth,  the  fair-haired  girl  awaited  the  final 
reckoning. 

They  came  to  Mrs.  May  as  they  passed  out, 
but  she  wared  them  away,  and  oue  after  an¬ 
other  left,  until  she  was  quite  alone.  The  sun 
went  down,  and  the  night  came  on  as  she  knelt 
there,  and  tree,  and  leaf,  and  insect,  all  were 
hushed  as  still  ns  the  grave  beneath  her ;  and 
she  looked  up  to  the  heavens,  and  saw  the  stars, 
like  tapers  on  the  pall  of  darkness  which 
shrouded  her,  and  she  gazed,  and  gazed,  and 
her  heart  longed  for  a  revelation  of  her  child’s 
fate  and  her  own  in  that  mysterious  sphere,  and 
her  heart  was  softened  as  she  gazed.  Then  she 
bent  over  the  grave  again,  and  took  a  little 
flower,  and  put  it  in  her  bosom,  and  thought  of 
her  ehild  and  its  last  faint  ”  Mother  1  ”  And 
the  tears  came  to  her  eyes,  her  bursting  heart 
found  vent,  and  she  wept — oh  I  how  long  and 
passionately ! — as  if  existence  itself  were  welling 
from  her  eyelids !  Then  she  looked  up  again, 
and  the  sky  seemed  to  have  lost  its  darkness ; 
and  the  stars  dilated,  and  seemed  to  fill  the 
heavens  with  glory;  and  her  spirit  became 
more  rapt  and  exalted,  as  if  spiritual  influences 
were  about  her  with  which  she  could  commune ; 
and  her  lips  were  opened  at  last.  She  prayed 
long  and  earnestly  to  Him  who  had  taken  her 
idol.  She  felt  now  too  truly  that  it  had  been 
an  idol,  and  she  blessed  His  holy  name,  and 
knew  kHi/  he  had  taken  her  Lottie. 

Mrs.  May  knelt  there,  wrapped  in  new 
thought  as  a  new  life,  honr  after  hour,  far  into 
the  night,  until  her  servants  were  alarmed,  and 
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they  Mine  and  accosted  her.  She  answered 
them  calmly,  and  left  the  {(rave  with  a  blessed 

Kin  her  heart ;  and  they  drove  over  the 
j  toad,  and  throu{(h  the  quiet  and  deserted 
streets,  toward  her  desolate  hdme — a  sad,  but  a 


wiser,  a  better  being ;  for  her  soul  had  known 
the  divine  depth,  her  heart  had  become  the 
sanctuary  of  sorrow.  God  had  taken  away  her 
loved  one  for  a  time,  but  he  had  given  His  own 
lore  in  her  place,  and  she  wept  no  more. 


^(<  Hi 


LIFE  OF  A  TURKISH  GENTLEMAN. 


The  life  of  the'Turkish  eficndi,  or  gentleman,  I 
at  Antioch,  is  rather  of  a  monotonous  charac-  | 
ter.  He  lives  in  his  own,  or  rather  in  two  | 
houses — for  the  harem,  though  part  of  the 
same  house,  is  entirely  partitioned  off,  and  no 
one  but  himself  and  his  slaves  know  where  it  is, 
or  how  to  get  in  or  out  of  it.  He  always  keeps 
the  door  key  in  his  pocket,  and  when  the  ladies 
want  anything,  they  rap,  like  so  many  wood¬ 
peckers,  at  a  kind  of  revolving  cupboard,  which 
IS  securely  fastened  into  the  wall.  Through 
this  cupboard,  at  which  neither  party  can  see 
the  other,  the  lady  speaks  to  the  servant,  and 
tells  him  what  to  fetch  or  buy  for  her  at  the 
bazaars ;  and  the  article  is  brought  and  placed 
in  the  cupboard,  which  is  wheeled  round  oy  the 
lady  inside,  so  that  she  may  take  it  out.  When 
they  are  desirous  of  walkini;  in  the  garden,  or 
going  to  the  bath,  the  key  is  deliver^  into  the 
charge  of  some  old  duenna,  and  the  effendi  sees 
nothing  more  of  it  till  the  party  has  returned, 
and  the  ladies  are  safely  locked  op  again. 


The  effendi  is,  generally  speaking,  an'^'early 
riser,  and  seldom  sits  up  till  a  late  hour  at 
night.  On  issuing  from  his  harem,  he  is 
waited  upon  by  half-a-dozen  slaves,  who  assist 
in  his  ablutions ;  one  holds  the  ewer,  another 
the  soap,  a  third  the  towel,  and  a  fourth  and 
fifth  assist  him  with  his  clean  apparel.  Having 
washed  and  dressed,  he  goes  through  his  morn¬ 
ing  devotions  at  the  nearest  mosque.  Returning 
home,  his  servants  serve  him  with  his  cop  of 
bitter  coffee  and  pipe  of  real  gibili,  by  which 
time  it  is  about  seven  a.m.,  the  fashionable  hour 
for  a  Turkish  gentleman  to  call  and  receive 
visits.  Acquaintances  and  friends  saunter  in, 
and  salute  the  host,  who  salutes  them.  B^ond 
this,  there  is  little  conversation;  for  Turks 
hate  talking;  and  still  less  joking,  for  they 
detest  laughing.  They  inquire  like  a  parcel  of 
anxious  doctors,  very  kindly  after  each  other’s 
health,  and  after  the  general  salubritv  of  their 
respective  houses,  for  no  one  ever  dreams  of 
asking  how  his  friend’s  wife  is;  that  would  be 
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ooDtidered  the  (nt>iiMt  breach  of  deconun. 
Draft-boards,  and  pipes,  and  coffee  are  intro¬ 
duced.  Some  play,  others  look  on ;  and,  save 
the  rattlinjc  of  the  dice,  very  little  is  heard  to 
interrupt  the  silence  of  the  room.  The  effendi’s 
clerk  comes  in  occasionally,  with  a  batch  of 
unanswered  letters  in  his  hands,  and  whispers 
mysteriously  to  the  effendi,  who  either  goes  off 
into  a  violent  fit  of  rage,  or  nods  his  consent  in 
approval  of  what  has  been  done,  just  as  the 
contents  of  the  letter  are  pleasing  or  the 
reverse.  Most  of  these  letters  are  from  the 
overseers,  or  the  labourers  in  the  effendi’s  silk- 
gardens,  or  olive-plantations;  tome  few  from 
people  craving  hit  asaiatanoe,  others  demanding 
repayment  of  loans  of  money ;  fbr  there  are  but 
few  of  the  effandit  of  Antioch,  though  all 
rolling  in  richM,  that  are  not  indebted  to  tome 
person  or  other  for  cash  loans.  Such  is  their 
strange  avarice,  that  though  they  possess  (to 
use  an  Oriental|expreatian)  rooms  full  of  money, 
they  are  loth  to  aatraot  one  farthing  from  their 
treasures  fur  their  daily  expenditure. 

About  ten,  a.m.,  the  effendi  orders  hit  horse, 
and  followed  by  his  pipe-bearer,  who  it  equally 
well-mounted,  takes  a  sedate  ride  in  the  envi¬ 
rons  of  the  town.  On  Saturdays,  in  lieu  of 
riding,  he  goes  to  the  bath,  but  in  either  ease 
he  is  pretty  pnnetnal  as  to  the  hour  of  hit 
return.  On  reaching  home,  more  pipes  and 
coffee  are  produced,  and  he  affixes  his  sM  (for 
a  Turk  never  signs  his  name)  to  the  various 
business  letters  that  his  saeretary  has  prepared, 
ready  for  despatching.  The  cry  from  the 
minaret  now  warns  him  that  it  is  the  hour  fur 
mid-day  prayer.  Washing  hit  hands,  face,  and 
feet,  he  proceeds  to  the  sami  (mosque),  where 
he  remains  till  it  is  time  to  breakfast ;  and  when 
the  breakfast  it  served,  be  goes  through  the 
forms  of  ablution  again.  After  his  meals,  he  is 
required  to  wash  once  more. 

1  may  here  remark,  for  the  guidance  of  stran¬ 
gers,  that  there  is  nothing  a  Turk  considers 
more  degrading  than  the  want  of  tbit  scrupulous 
cleanlineu  in  Europeans ;  and  considering  the 
climate,  and  the  wisdom  of  doing  in  Rome  at 
Rome  dues  (apart  from  all  other  arguments), 
travellers,  although  seldom  obliged  to  use  their 
Angers  at  Turks  do  at  their  meals,  ought  strictly 
to  adhere  to  this  custom  while  among  Orientals. 

The  effendi,  after  hit  breakfust,  which  it 
generally  a  very  good  one,  and  it  prepared  by 
the  earful  hands  of  the  fair  ladies  of  the  harem, 
retires  into  hit  seraglio  for  a  couple  of  hours’ 
siesta,  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  tliis  in¬ 
terval,  if  a  Pasha,  or  a  bosom-friend,  or  the 
devil  himself  were  to  appear,  and  ask  of  the 
servants  to  see  their  muter  immediately,  they 
would  reply  that  he  wu  uleep  in  the  harem, 
and  that  it  wu  u  much  as  their  heads  were 
worth  to  disturb  him. 


At  about  two,  p.m.,  the  effendi  is  again 
visible.  He  then  occimies  his  time  in  playing 
drafts,  or  reading  a  Turkish  newspaper.  At 
four,  he  goes  once  more  to  the  mosque,  and 
thence  proceeds  to  the  secluded  garden,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orontes,  Here  several  other 
effendis  are  sure  to  meet  him,  for  it  is  their 
usual  evening  rendezvous.  Carpets  are  spread; 
baskets  of  cucumbers  and  bottles  of  spirit  pro¬ 
duced;  and  they  drink  brandy  and  nibble 
cucumbers,  till  nigh  upon  sundown.  Sometimes 
cachouks,  or  dancing  boys,  dressed  up  in  gaudy 
tinsel-work,  and  musicians,  are  introduced  for 
tha  entertainment  of  the  party.  By  nightfall, 
every  individual  has  finished  his  two — some 
more — bottles  of  strong  aqua  vita,  and  they 
return  homeward,  and  dine — and  dine  heartily. 
Coffee  is  then  introduced,  but  nothing  stronger, 
u  they  never  drink  spirit  or  wine  after  their 
evening  meals.  The  nine  o’clock  summons  to 
prayer  resounds  from  the  minaret,  and  nine 
minutes  after  that  the  effendi  is  fost  asleep,  and 
nothing  under  an  earthquake  would  bring  him 
forth  from  the  harem  again,  till  he  rises  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  sun  next  day. 


PRIZE  COMPOSITION. 

raoM  the  nature  of  the  subjeot,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  a  great  many  compositions  have 
been  received  this  month.  The  use  and  abuse  of 
novei  reading  is  treated  pro.  and  con.  with  very 
various  opinions :  from  that  of  a  lady  who  es¬ 
teems  novels  “  the  priije  of  literature  and  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  society,”  to  the  sentiments  of  clever,  tren- 
ehant  M.S.  K.,  who  thus  sums  upthesubject.  “We 
liave  tried  to  estimate  the  uses  of  novel  reading ; 
and  this  is  our  calculation.  Imprimis ;  a  good 
novel,  fresh,  damp  ftom  the  prmter's,  uncut, 
8  vols,,  Oolbum  or  Bentley,  is  good  to  kill  time 
or  to  cure  the  sulks ;  a  oapital  excuse  for  Iasi- 
ness ;  a  powerful  anodyne  for  consolonce ;  a 
reason  for  putting  off  the  reading  of  the  Bible ; 
an  easy  way  of  teaolUng  slang,  cant,  Ac.,  to  the 
rising  generation ;  an  introduction  for  our  daugh¬ 
ters  to  low  society  of  Imtli  sexes ;  a  vade 
mecum  as  to  the  mysteries  of  intrigue,  and  an 
easy  and  cheap  way  of  exercising  sympathy 
and  benevolence  without  spending  a  sixpence 
or  stirring  a  stop !  ”  Dr.  Johnson  would 
have  liked  such  a  good  hater  of  novels  as 
M.  8.  R.,  and  her  method  of  expressing  it, 
though  the  great  grinder  of  moral  sentiment 
would  have  objected  to  her  opinion— with  a  loud 
noise.  Of  other  competitors,  T.  H.  P,,  It.  S.  A., 
and  Annie  Harvey,  must  be  mentUmed  as 
of  average  ability,  M.  C,  is  too  brief;  so  wc 
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Bessie  and  L.  P. ;  so  is  Daisy ;  but  Daisy's  MS. 
has  the  singular  advantage  of  being  very  plainly 
written.  In  this  respect  she  is  superior  even  to 
Kathleen,  whose  oailigraphy  It  is  a  treat  to  look 
ui)on,  and  whose  essay  is  pleasant  to  read.  To 
Mayo  and  Georgians  the  latter  moiety  of  that 
praise  is  also  to  he  given.  Endymiox  is  hardly 
thoughtful  enough.  The  essays  of  MAKiANand 
Vesena  May  are  highly  creditable  ;  while  as  for 
MiN.NtE  May,  she  came  within  an  aoc  of  winning 
the  prize  now  awarded  to  Abine.  This  lady’s 
name  is  not  sent. 


NOVEL  READING,  ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  commence  a  subject 
of  this  kind  with  a  defenoe  of  Action  in  general. 
Its  object  is  gradually  becoming  better  under¬ 
stood.  The  disrepute  in  which  the  novel 
was  held  a  few  years  back  is  mainly  attributable 
to  the  excessive  sensibility,  the  morbid  and  un¬ 
healthy  tone,  which  then  pervaded  this  class  of 
writings.  Since,  however,  the  great  reform 
effected  in  our  literature  by  the  eminent  writers 
of  the  last  half  century,  a  higher  aim  and  a 
more  reAned  taste  has  been  observable  in  works 
of  Action,  in  consequence  of  which  novels  have 
greatly  advanced  in  public  estimation. 

Truth,  when  presented  in  the  garb  of  Action, 
when  adorned  with  the  glittering  rednemeuts  of 
fancy,  is  rendered  more  pleasing  and  acceptable. 
The  earliest  literature  of  a  nation  is  intrin¬ 
sically  romantic.  The  bulk  of  ours,  eight  centu¬ 
ries  ago,  consisted  of  saintly  legends  and 
chivalric  romances.  The  national  taste  for 
Action  has,  since  that  time,  continued  steadily 
to  increase,  gathering  new  strength  and  vigour 
in  each  successive  generation.  To  little  capri¬ 
cious  Auctuations  it  has  been  subject,  which, 
however,  have  failed  to  retard,  but  rather 
served  to  accelerate  its  progress. 

In  vain  have  the  moderns  endeavoured  to 
separate  the  useful  from  the  beautiful — nature 
herself  created  their  union.  The  useful  we 
desire  for  its  advantages — the  beautiful  we  love 
for  the  pleasure  and  gratiAcation  which  it  affords 
us.  Like  Hercules,  we  are  invited  to  choose 
between  wit  and  wisdom — between  virtue  and 
pleasure,  as  if  they  were  incompatible.  Yet  they 
are  not  necessarily  so ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
arc  almost  inseparable — wisdom  sharpens  wit 
—virtue  rcAnes  pleasure. 

Fiction,  not  only  as  an  embodiment  of  the 
beautiful — as  the  joint  production  of  wit  and 
wisdom — as  the  promoter  of  virtue,  and  as 
a  source  of  unfailing  pleasure,  intellectual  en¬ 
joyment,  and  lasting  gratiAcation,  do  we 
earnestly  advocate;  nut  as  one  of  the  many 
powerful  agents  which  conspire  to  postpone 
indeAnitely  that  period  when,  as  anticipated  by 


Mr.  Macaulay,  a  **  traveller  from  New  Zealand 
shall,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his 
stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul’s.” 

The  use  of  history  is  to  illustrate  principles— 
to  teach  philosophy  by  example ;  why  may  not 
Action  be  employed  to  the  same  purpose  P 
Those  to  whom  didactic  teaching  is  irksome, 
will  listen  with  delight  to  a  novel,  and  gain 
from  it  (unless  they  be  very  perverse  in  their 
selection)  much  valuable  information,  which  in 
any  other  form  they  would  not  receive.  By  the 
conformation  of  their  minds,  many  persons  arc 
unable  to  comprehend  anything  in  the  abstract 
— they  require  to  see  principles  in  action  before 
they  can  understand  them.  To  these  the 
popular  romance  is  by  no  means  the  least  valu¬ 
able  portion  of  literature.  It  conveys  to  them 
truths  with  which  they  were  hitherto  unac¬ 
quainted — awakens  sentiments  of  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  which  they  were  never  before  sensible, 
and  strengthens  those  emotions  which  make 
the  joy  of  our  earthly  existence.  And  not 
only  to  persons  with  minds  thus  constituted  is 
the  novel  a  source  of  pleasure  and  proAt,  but 
to  almost  all  grades  and  classes  it  affords 
rational  and  intellectual  amusement  of  a  high 
order,  and  instruction  not  the  less  valuable  for 
being  indirectly  communicated. 

Swing,  then,  that  Action  can  be  made  subser¬ 
vient  to  high  purposes,  and  render  important 
services  to  mankind,  it  may  naturally  be  asked 
why  some  moralists  condemn  or  despise  it.  Is 
it  because  their  principles  incapacitate  them  for 
its  enjoyment  P  or  Have  the  cups  of  the 
temple  been  used  in  profane  sncriAces  P”  We 
fear  the  latter.  Too  often  has  Action  been 
perverted ;  too  often  has  it  been  employed  for 
puiqioses  neither  exalted  nor  reAned. 

But  so  apt  are  we  to  confound  the  evils  which 
grow  up  in  the  pale  of  institutions  with  the 
institutions  themselves,  that  frequently  that 
which  is  in  itself  not  only  innocent,  but  in 
many  respects  beneAcial,  is  condemned  for 
abuses  and  tendencies  which  it  does  not  possess. 
Thus  is  it  with  novels ;  like  every  other  thing, 
they  should  not  be  judged  b^  the  worst  of  their 
class ;  and  their  counteracting  inAuences,  whe¬ 
ther  of  good  or  evil,  should  lie  freely  weighed. 
Were  this  to  be  done,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  that  the  good  would  be  found 
greatly  to  predominate. 

The  novel  has  never  been  more  popular  than 
at  the  present  time — and  well  it  deserves  to  be 
so.  From  the  romances  of  Scott,  Strickland, 
and  Bulwer,  the  historical  student  strengthens 
the  impressions  of  severer  rending.  The  po¬ 
litician  in  the  works  of  B’Israeli  Ands  his  taste 
fully  gratiAed ;  so  also  does  the  political 
economist,  in  the  Actions  of  Miss  Martineau. 
The  lovers  of  hearty  and  genial  humour,  of 
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refiord  and  most  wholesome  satire,  and  of  snb- 
lime  ridicole,  will  find  in  the  works  of*  Mr. 
Thackeray  a  source  of  perpetual  delight — and 
profit.  The  philanthropist  may  he  strength¬ 
ened  in  his  strength  from  the  talented  produc¬ 
tions  of  that  American  authoress  who,  by  her 
spirited  exposure  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  has 
shaken  that  institution  to  its  very  foundation. 
In  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  some 
other  writers  of  his  class,  the  social  reformer 
is  gratified  by  seeing  the  greater  abuses  of  our 
land  displayed  in  their  broadest  light,  and 
humanity  advanced.  This  last  we  conceive  to 
be  the  highest  and  noblest  aim  of  a  work  of 
fiction. 

The  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
masses,  to  promote  their  interests,  and  to 
ameliorate  the  evils  with  which  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded,  is  ever  creditable.  This  desire  we  see 
constantly  manifested  in  our  lifetime.  To 
stimulate  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  to  display 
the  contemptibility  of  vice,  is  the  duty  of  every 
writer,  and  the  performance  of  which  we  can¬ 
not  too  vigorously  enforce.  By  the  Wycherlys 
and  Congreves  of  our  literature  it  has  been 
utterly  disregarded,  but  by  such  men  as  Addi¬ 
son  and  Goldsmith  (and  there  are  many  of 
their  class)  well  and  nobly  performed. 

But  though  we  highly  esteem  a  good  novel, 
we  by  no  means  advocate  its  being  read  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  or  any  other  branch  of 
Uterature.  To  a  mind  well  stored  with  historic 
truths,  it  offers  an  agreeable  change ;  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  daily  routine  of  busi¬ 
ness,  it  affords  a  no  less  agreeable  respite  from 
their  labours,  be  they  physical  or  intellectual. 
AU  recreations,  however,  whether  of  the  mind 
or  the  body,  are,  when  carried  to  excess,  inju- 
rions.  A  confirmed  novel  reader  is  seldom  a  very 
valuable  member  of  society,  nor  will  the  practice 
conduce  to  make  him  so.  Truly  it  may  awaken 
in  him  many  high  aspirations,  but  it  may  also 
arouse  many  strange  passions;  it  may  call 
forth  many  noble  sentiments,  and  it  may  also 
stimulate  many  bad  ones.  Unless  it  stimulate 
to  self-activity — unless  it  nourish  generous  in¬ 
clinations,  endearing  emotions,  the  purer  and 
chaster  feelings  of  human  nature,  and  lead  to 
the  better  fulfilment  of  life’s  duties  and  obliga¬ 
tions,  its  influence  is  not  beneficial,  but  baneful. 

“  There  is,”  as  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
“  a  certain  atmosphere  exhaled  from  the  inspired 
page  of  genius,  which  gives  vitality  to  the  senti¬ 
ments,  and  through  these  quickens  the  mental 
powers.  And  this  is  the  chief  good  of  books.” 
This  is  the  chief  good  of  novels ;  and  unless 
they  accomplish  this  end,  they  fail  in  their  pur- 
pow.  But  because  some  may  so  fail,  those 
which  do  not — and  hundreds  of  them  are  to  be 
named — should  not  be  rejected,  and  their  good 
despised.  Asine. 
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SoLEUN,  yet  bcautifiil  to  view. 

Month  of  my  heart !  thou  dawuest  here. 
With  sad  and  faded  leaves  to  strew 
The  Summer’s  melancholy  bier  ; 

The  moaning  of  thy  winds  I  hear. 

As  the  red  sunset  dies  afar. 

And  bars  of  purpie  clouds  appear. 

Obscuring  every  westeni  star. 

Thou  solemn  month  1  I  hoar  thy  voice, 

It  tells  my  soul  of  other  days. 

When  hut  to  live  was  to  rejoice. 

When  earth  was  lovely  to  my  gaze. 

Oh,  visions  blight— oh,  blessed  hours. 

Where  arc  their  living  raptures  now 
1  ask  my  spirit's  wearied  powers, 

I  ask  my  pale  and  fevered  brow. 

I  look  to  Nature;  and  behold 
Hy  life’s  dim  emblems  rustling  round. 

In  hues  of  crimson  and  of  gold — 

The  year's  dead  honours  on  the  ground  ; 
And  sighing  with  the  winds,  I  feel. 

While  their  low  pinions  murmur  by. 

How  much  their  sweeping  tones  reveal 
Of  life  and  human  destiny. 

Wlicn  Spring's  delightsoinc  moments  shone. 
They  came  in  zephyrs  from  the  West : 

They  bore  the  wood-lark's  melting  tune. 

They  stirred  the  blue  lake's  glassy  brea.st : 
Through  Summer,  fainting  in  the  heat. 

They  lingered  in  the  forest  shade  ; 

But  changed  and  strengthened  now,  they  lieat 
In  storm,  o'er  mountain,  glen,  and  glade. 

How  like  those  transports  of  the  heart. 

When  life  is  flesh  and  Joy  is  new ; 

Soft  as  the  halcyon's  downy  nest. 

And  transient  all  as  they  arc  true  ! 

They  stir  the  leaves  in  that  briglit  wreath 
Which  Hope  about  her  forehead  twines, 
nil  GrieTs  hot  sighs  around  it  breathe, 

Tlicu  Pieasure's  iip  its  smiie  resigns. 

Alas,  fur  Time,  and  Death,  and  Care, 

What  gloom  about  our  way  they  fling ; 
Like  ciouds  in  Autumn's  gusty  air. 

The  burial  pageant  of  the  Spring. 

The  dreams  that  each  successive  year 
Seemed  hathed  in  hues  of  brighter  pride, 

At  last  like  withered  leaves  appear. 

And  sleep  in  darkness  side  by  aide. 


POSTSCRiPTUM. 


1‘RIVY  PURSE  EXPENSES  OF  CHARLES  II. 

Malone,  the  well-known  editor  of  Shaks- 
ipeare,  posMssed  a  curious  volume — an  account 
of  the  privy  expenses  of  Charles  II.  kept  by 
Baptist  May.  A  few  extracts  from  this  MS., 
taken  from  Malone’s  transcripts,  arc  here 
offered  to  our  readers. 


My  Lord  St.  Alban's  bill  . 

For  the  pictures  of  Saturne  and 

Venus . 

Sir  W.  Coventry 

Lady  Castlemaine’s  debts  . 

Mr.  Lilly . 

Sir  Edni.  Godfrey  ,  .  .  . 

Mr.  Curson  .... 
Mr.  Talbot  .... 

Sir  R.  Viner,  for  plate  . 

Mr.  Dryden  .... 
Father  Patrick  .... 
For  grinding  cocoa-nuts  . 

Paid  Lady  C.,  pl.ay  money  . 

For  a  band  of  music  . 

To  Mrs.  Bakers  for  two  land¬ 
scapes  . 

To  pictures  of  Mrs.  Lemoude 
Carriage  of  the  model  of  Audley 
End  to  Ix>ndon 

For  two  pictures  for  Lady  Castle- 

maine . 

To  the  footman  that  brat  Teague 
To  the  King’s  loss  on  Teague’s 

match . 

To  Mr.  Pears,  for  the  charges  of 
a  body  dissected  before  the 

king . 

Lady  C.,  play  money  . 

Paid  in  part,  for  the  Duchess  of 
Monmouth’s  riding  furniture  . 
Mr.  Ferret,  for  a  picture  . 

Mr.  La  Gouge,  for  a  jewel . 

Mr.  Remegius,  for  a  picture 
A  Diamond  Ring  sent  to  France 
To  the  Morrice  Dancers  at  Ely  . 
Sir  C.  Littleton  for  a  gold  chain 
Lady  C.,  play  money  . 

Mr.  Knight  ?ur  bleeding  the  king 
Medals  fur  the  healing  . 

Lady  Cornwallis 

For  a  receipt  for  chocolate . 

Mr.  Price  for  milking  the  asses  . 
To  Sir  John  Shaw  for  M.  . 

To  one  that  showed  tumblers’ 

tricks . 

To  the  poor  at  Newmarket  . 

For  weighing  the  king 

To  the  fiddlers,  drummers,  and 

pipers  . 

Paid  Hall  for  dancing  on  the 
rope  ..... 


£.  s.  d. 

1,740  18  11 

10  0  0 
800  0  0 
1,110  1  8 
182  I)  0 
114  0  0 
.530  0  0 
409  0  0 
850  0  0 
100  0  0 
21  0  0 
5  8  0 
300  0  0 


20  0  0 
10  0  0 


5  1  0 
300  0  0 

00  0  0 
00  0  0 
40  0  0 
150  0  0 
105  0  0 
110 
2  0  0 
300  0  0 
10  10  0 
0  0  0 
100  0  0 
227  0  0 
10  0  0 
1,000  0  0 


The  Queen’s  allowance  .  .  1,250  0  0 

Paid  at  the  King’s  laying  the  first 
stone  of  the  Iloyal  Exchange  .  22  0  0 

Lady  Digby  ....  100  0  0 

Sir  John  Denham  fur  a  thief 

taker . 10  0  0 

To  Lord  Rochester  ,  .  .  200  0  0 

To  Mr.  Mearn  for  taking  a  sedi¬ 
tious  press  .  .  .  .  50  0  0 

Paid  Lord  Lauderdale  for  ballads  5  0  0 

A  glass  for  Lady  Cnstlemaine’s 

conch . 4  10  0 

To  a  bone-setter  attending  the 
Duchess  of  Monmouth  .  .  10  0  [^0 

Paid  Terry  for  waiting  on  the 
King  swimming  .  .  .  10  0  0 

Cutting  the  ditch  at  Newmarket  12  0  0 

Paid  hir.  Jackson  for  three  of 
the  King’s  pictures  for  three 
flag  otlicers  .  .  .  .  12  U  0 

Paid  Mr.  Stone  for  a  copy  of 
Venus  and  Adonis  .'  .  .  25  0  0 

For  3,085  ribbons  for  the  healing  107  10  4 
To  Madame  Defeins  .  .  ,  150  0  0 

Mrs.  Blague,  the  king’s  valen¬ 
tine  .  218  0  0 

NellGwyn  .  .  ,  .  100  0  0 

Sig.  Attrice’s  sister  .  .  .  250  0  0 

Lady  Gerard,  the  king’s  valentine  212  0  0 
To  Mr.  Killegrew,  to  buy  habits 
far  Cataline  ....  400  0  0 

Mrs.  Behn  .  .  .  .  10  0  0 

Lost  by  the  king  at  play  on 
Twelfth-night  .  .  .  220  0  0 

Mr.  Etheridge  .  .  .  .  50  0  0 

Sir  H.  Felton  for  a  picture .  .  100  0  0 

Paid  what  was  borrowed  for  the 
Countess  of  Castlemaine  .  1,650  0  0 

Paid  Nan  Capell,  for  fruit  at  the 

Play . 7  10  0 

Lady  Castlemaine’s  footman,  for 
lighting  the  king  three  times  .  1  10  0 

Paid  Mr.  Lilly  for  pictures .  .  194  0  0 

Sir  John  Shaw  for  Italian  Music  fiOO  0  0 
Ijord  Castlemaine  .  .  .  470  0  0 

Mr.  Cooper  for  pictures  .  .  280  0  0 

Sir  H.  Felton  for  a  picture  .  .  HX)  0  0 

POSTSCRIPTUM. 

Mt  Dear  Aoneta.  ...  as  the  sun¬ 
flower  turns  the  same  look  to . 

No,  though  fortune  fail,  I  am  sure  .... 
Traddles’s  Sophy.  But  ....  an  assured 
expectation,  like  the  expectation  of  the  West,  in 
whose  arms  the  sun  sets  every  day  .... 

Fate  cannot  be  obdurate . one 

who  ate  cranberry  pie — twice  —  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  his  affection. 

But  this  is  the  season  for  listening  to  the 
postscriptum  which  nature  addresses  to  you,  and 
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not  to  mine.  Does  she  not  sit  among  the 
beeches  over  against  your  window,  dear  A^eta, 
and  sum  up  the  year,  while  her  leaves  fall  from 
her  forehead,  her  flowers  from  her  brow,  her 
green  robes  (trow  sad-coloured,  and  a  sharp  wind 
pipes  in  to  punctuate  the  discourse?  You  know, 
O  young  woman  ?  how  Tezcatlipoca,  “  Soul  of 
the  World,”  was  honoured  of  the  Mexicans, 
llow  the  handsomest  youth,  and  without  blem¬ 
ish,  was  chosen  from  their  captives  to  represent 
the  deity ;  how  gorgeously  he  was  arrayed,  how 
lodged  in  palaces  nnd  terraced  gardens,  where 
incense  floated  round  him  all  day  long,  and 
music  softened  all  the  hours  of  sleep.  The 
crowd  bent  their  foreheads  down  to  the  earth 
where  he  walked ;  nobles  were  his  pages,  and  no 
profane  tiling  came  near  him.  Pour  beautiful 
girls  were  given  to  the  beautiful  youtb,  and  so 
passed  his  days. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  year ;  and  the  last  day 
of  the  year  will  come.  Then  he  took  off  his 
glorious  apparel,  and  bade  adieu  to  the  four 
beautiful  women,  lie  took  his  musical  instru¬ 
ment  in  his  hands,  and  a  royal  barge  transported 
him  across  the  Mexican  lake  to  a  temple  stand¬ 
ing  on  its  margin.  The  priests  came  first,  and 
led  him  up  the  huge  pyramid ;  and  as  the  sad 
procession  wound  up  its  sides,  the  young  man 
threw  down  the  garland  from  his  head.  At  every 
step,  he  plucked  away  some  flowers  that  adorned 
him ;  he  broke  in  pieces  the  musical  instrument ; 
he  put  off  his  rich  clothing ;  he  stretched  him¬ 
self  on  the  jasper  stone  of  sacrifice  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  temple,  and  the  priests  took  out  his 
heart  in  honour  of  the  Soul  of  the  World. 

Dear  Agneta,  the  beautiful  youth  is  bidding 
os  adieu.  Spring  was  he  called  when  we  first 
went  to  lodge  in  his  palaces  and  wander  in  his 
terraced  gardens,  filled  with  incense,  slumbering 
in  the  music  of  running  waters  and  the  south 
wind.  The  charmed  hours  are  passed  away — 
we  are  disconsolate.  I  have  loved  this  one 
more  than  any  other ;  and  as  he  goes  up  the 
side  of  the  temple,  as  he  plucks  away  the  flowers 
that  adorned  him,  and  they  come  rustling  down 
to  my  feet,  it  does  seem  as  if  there  would  be 
snmmer  never  no  more. 

So,  with  my  own  marigolds,  my  own  migno¬ 
nette,  my  own  roses  dying  before  my  eyes,  with 
nature  sitting  down  in  my  little  lilacs  to  sum  up 
the  year  as  among  your  great  beeches,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  talk  of  nothing  but  the  weather.  But 
I  do  wish,  dear  Agneta,  the  summing  up  were 
lets  solemn.  In  foregone  years  Autumn  used 
to  bid  me  farewell  like  a  good  handsome  mother. 
“  Go,  my  son,”  she  used  to  say  on  the  thresh¬ 
old — “  go  and  work.  Meanwhile  I  hie  to  the 
east  for  fresh  flowers  for  yon  and  greater  abun¬ 
dance  ;  I  shall  return,  and  you  will  lie  on  my 
boiom  once  more.”  But  this  time  it  is  as  if 
Autumn  were  my  mistress,  departing  so  unwil¬ 


lingly  that  she  comes  back  again  and  again 
every  sunny  day,  to  repeat  the  farewell  that  must 
be  the  last. 

The  coming  winter,  then,  has  much  fewer 
charms  than  usual — not  only  for  the  above 
reason,  but  because  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  very 
Black  Valley  to  many.  Consider  that  the  har¬ 
vest  has  not  been  nearly  so  productive,  after  all, 
as  was  hoped — even  up  to  the  last  month  of  the 
harvest.  Consider  that  scarcely  any  branch  of 
trade  is  flourishing,  and  that  it  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  become  more  languid  yet  before  the  spring 
breaks ;  consider,  too,  that  there  are  many  more 
widows,  many  more  orphans,  this  year  than 
last;  and  the  rcsult.ofyour  consideration  will  not 
be  cheerfulness,  at  least.  High  food  prices,  bad 
trade,  and  the  desolation  of  war  are  not  good 
adjuncts  to  bitter  weather ;  nor  are  they  likely  to 
ameliorate  that  habit  of  being  poor  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  so  many  English  men  and  women. 
If,  then,  dear  Agneta,  you  have  not  spent  your 
Michaelmas  allowance  already,  suppose  you 
forego  that  ermine  for  good  rabbit-skin,  till  yon 
see  how  high  the  price  of  bread  will  rise  and  the 
price  of  labour  fall !  Never  mind  the  little 
silver  hippopotamus,  though  you  have  set  a 
vain  heart  upon  it,  and  compas^it  about  with 
longings.  Your  letters  shall  be  as  precious, 
though  the  words  be  noi  traced  from  ink  em- 
bowelled  in  that  clumsy  beast ;  especially  if  yon 
write  that,  in  all  probability,  poor  old  Brown 
will  have  a  great  coat  (throw  in  a  pair  of 
gaiters)  instead,  and  Sally  Hodges  a  sack  of 
good  meal.  Then  shall  your  bosom  be  kept 
warmer  than  with  the  warmth  of  ermine ;  and, 
as  fur  the  hippopotamus,  it  shall  be  laid  up  for 
ou  where  treasures  never  decay.  And  who 
nows,  Sophy  to  me,  thou  ”  dearest  girl  in  the 
world,”  whether  you  will  not  be  given  to  au 
editorial  Traddles  all  the  sooner  on  that  ac¬ 
count? 

Besides,  I  may  be  able  to  persuade  a  great 
many  of  those  ladies  who  honour  the  Magazine 
by  perusing  it  to  follow  yonr  example.  They 
will  argue,  too,  in  this  way ;  ”  An  engine-man 
placed  in  attendance  on  the  (luoen’s  railway 
carriage  lost  his  life  while  endeavouring  to  pre¬ 
vent  that  carriage  catching  Are.  The  widow 
was  left  destitute.  The  railway  people  sum¬ 
moned  on  the  inquest  said,  that  the  engine-man 
had  no  business  to  lose  his  life  in  such  a  way ; 
he  was  exceeding  his  duty ;  nnd  therefore  he 
had  nobody  to  blame  but  himself.  But,  never¬ 
theless,  her  most  ^acious  Majesty  pensioned 
the  engine-man’s  widow  on  £.30  a-year.  Now 
here ’s  William  Jones,  late  of  round  the  corner : 
he  lost  his  life  in  preventing  a  Russian  savage 
from  coming  with  his  comrades  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Belinda  Cottages,  burning  Belinda 
Cottages,  putting  every  inhahitant  of  Belinda 
Cotta^  to  shame  and  to  the  sword,  Jonas’s 
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widow  it  left  dettitate.  Let  me  thenfore  do 
what  I  think  Her  was  bound  to  do.  Let 

me,  at  an  inhabitant  of  Belinda  Cottagea,  pity 
Jones’s  widow;  and,  if  she  is  a  nice  honest 
woman,  lend  her  a  sovereign  till  her  little  Bill 
grows  big  enougli  to  pay  it  back  in  coin,  or  in 
Ills  blood  on  some  other  battle-Seld — quiet  yet.” 

This  resolution,  dear  Agneta,  your  example 
may  serve  to  consolidate.  Yon  have  read  how 
our  great  soldiers  fought  and  died  lately.  Resign, 
then,  the  ermine,  the  hippopotamus,  be  good  to 
old  Brown  and  Sally  Hodges  in  the  trying 
time  to  come;  and  believe,  my  dear  girl,  that 
other  eyes  besides  those  of  Robert  and  Sally  will 
look  lovinglv  on  your  face  in  their  fire — if  you 
contribute  the  coals. 

September  S4. 

Clings  iood^  ^nointng. 

DiaaAsna  or  Hoaens  ano  now  to  curb  TmtM. 
— Cough,  or  Coldt.  are  best  treated  by  cold  bran 
mashes,  with  half-a-pound  of  linseod,  and  one 
ounce  of  saltpetre  each  mqsh.  (Vripe*,  or  Colic. 
—  In  the  absence  of  a  votcnnary  surgeon  In  this 
dangerous  complaint,  the  fallowing  Ls  the  best 
remedy  fur  a  horse : — Pint  and  a-hidf  of  linseed 
oil,  ounce  and  a-half  of  laudanum,  given  In  a 
little  warm  gruel.  Some  persons  assist  the 
operation  of  the  above  with  a  glyster,  oomposed 
or  half-a-pound  of  Epsom  salts,  half-a-pound  of 
treacle,  dissolved  in  tnree  quarts  of  warm  water. 
PoteriFT  Atirmlirc  fbr  iMiaued  Skin  or  SurJ'eil  ; 
—Mix  tofstber  balf-a-pound  of  sulphur,  half-a- 
pound  of  saltpetre,  quarter-ofa-pound  of  black 
antimony.  Ofve  a  la^  tablaspounful  night  and 
morning  In  their  com.  Slraint  and  fyouniU. — 
Mix  one  ounce  of  Ooulard's  extract,  one  ounce 
of  spirtta  of  turpentine,  one  ounce  of  spirits  of 
wine,  one  pint  of  the  strongest  vinegar.  Rub 
this  by  the  hand,  or  a  piece  ca  tow,  gently  on  the 
part  aflbeted. 


Coohtf]],  pirkling,  unb  !jprtsttbing. 

Masnn  Potatob  with  SnxAcn  ox  Cabbaoi. 
—Moisten  odd  mashed  potatoes  with  a  little 
white  sauoe.  IWke  cold  OMbage  or  spinach,  and 
■hm)  fine ;  moisten  them  with  a  brown  gravy. 
rlH  a  tin  mould  with  layers  of  potatoes  and 
eaWwge,  oorer  the  top.  and  put  It  Into  a  stew- 
nan  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  remain  long  enough 
le  Warm  the  vegetables,  than  turn  them  out  of 
the  tin  and  eaiTe. 

Hiet-BaBAD.— Ihould  the  price  of  wheat  be 
kept  up  (of  which,  perhaps,  there  is  a  Ulllc  cause 
fcr  lhar),  the  fbllowlng  recipe  (br  making  bread  of 
rtes  will  be  found  especially  useful  ;-4Uke  one 
IMund  and  a  half  of  rice,  and  boll  it  gently  over 
a  slow  Are,  In  three  quarts  of  water,  about  five 
keuie,  stllrlng  It,  and  afterwards  beating  It  up 
Into  a  smooth  paste.  Mix  this  while  warm  Into 
two  gallons,  or  four  pounds  of  flour,  adding  at 
the  same  time  the  usual  quantity  of  yMSt. 
Allow  the  dough  to  work  a  certain  time  near  the 
Are,  after  which  divide  it  into  loaves,  and  it  wUl 
be  found,  when  biJied,  to  produce  twenty-eight 
or  thirty  pounds  of  excellent  white  bread. 


Froit  Roohb. — The  fhiit-room  ought  to  he 
well  ventilated,  for  which  punxwe  it  ought  to 
have  a  fire-plaoe  in  It.  The  room  may  be  of  any 
form,  but  one  long  and  narrow  is  generally  best 
for  ventilation,  and  heating  and  drying  when 
necessary  by  a  flue.  The  slielves  may  be  placed 
along  on  one  side,  and  may  be  raised  to  the 
height  of  six  feet  or  more,  according  to  the 
number  wanted.  Forsyth  directs  that  all  the 
shelves  or  floors  on  which  apples  are  to  be  kept 
or  sweated,  should  be  made  of  white  deal,  as 
when  red  deal  is  used  it  is  liable  to  give  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  resinous  taste  to  the  firuit,  and  spoil 
its  flavour.  When  white  deal  cannot  be  |)rocured, 
he  advIsoH  covering  the  shelves  with  canvas. 

Dutch  Loaf. — A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
half  a  pound  of  sugar,  one  pouiul  of  dried  cur¬ 
rants,  two  tablespuonftils  trf  cinnamon,  a  pint  of 
sponge,  as  much  flour  os  would  form  a  dough. 
Make  a  sponge  the  evening  before  you  wish  to 
bake  the  t^e,  of  a  teacupftil  and  a  half  of  milk, 
and  as  much  flour  stirred  into  it  as  will  form  a 
thick  batter,  with  a  little  salt,  and  one  ^11  of 
good  yeast.  In  the  morning  this  sponge  should 
be  light.  Then  beat  the  butter  and  sugar  to¬ 
gether,  add  the  clnnaifton,  currants,  and  sponge, 
with  flour  enough  to  form  a  dough.  Butter  a 
pan,  and  when  it  is  light,  bake  it  an  oven  about 
as  hot  as  for  bread. 

Scotch  Poddino.— Half  a  pound  of  flour,  half 
a  pound  of  fine  moist  sugar,  six  ounces  of  suet, 
chopped  flne,  about  twelve  drops  of  almond 
flavour.  Moisten  with  three  eggs.  Boll  six 
hours,  and  serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Cocoa-nut  Cakbs. — Three  eggs,  ten  ounces  of 
sugar,  as  much  nated  cocim-nut  as  will  form  a 
stiff  paste.  Whisk  the  eggs  very  light  and  dry, 
add  the  sugar  gradually,  and  when  the  sugar  is 
in,  stir  in  the  cocoa-nut.  Roll  a  tablesjsxmftil 
of  the  mixture  In  your  hands  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  place  them  on  pa|)er.  put  the  i>a|>er 
on  tins,  and  bake  in  a  rather  cool  oven  till  they 
are  Just  a  little  brown. 

$uk  |{oom  Btik  ^nritrn. 

POISONS  AND  ANTIDOTES. 

It  not  unftequently  hapi>ens  that  serious  and 
distressing  results  are  occasioned  by  the  acci 
dental  employment  of  poisons ;  and  it  occurred 
to  us  that  we  might  possibly  do  a  service  to 
some  of  our  readers  by  presentlrtg  them  with  a 
brief  and  compendious  list  of  the  more  common 
poisons,  and  the  remedies  for  them  most  likely 
to  be  close  at  hand. 

Acids. — These  cause  great  heat  and  sensation 
of  burning  pain,  from  the  mouth  down  to  the 
stomach.  Remedies— magnesia,  soda,  ]>earlash, 
or  soap,  dissolved  in  water ;  then  use  stomach- 
pump  or  emetics. 

Alkaliu.— Best  remedy  Is  vinegar. 

Ammonia.— Remedy — lemonjulce,  or  vinegar; 
afterwards  milk  and  water,  or  flaxseed-tea. 

Alcohol.— First  cleanse  out  the  stomach  by 
an  emetic,  then  dash  cold  water  on  the  head,  and 
give  ammonia  (spirits  of  hartshorn). 

Absanic. — Remedies — In  the  flrit  place  evacu¬ 
ate  the  stomach,  than  give  the  white  of  egg^ 
lime-water,  or  chalk  and  water,  charcoal,  and 
the  preparatlona  of  iron,  particularly  hydrate. 

Liao.— White  lead  and  sugar  of  lead.  Reme- 
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<1(68 — alum,  cathartic,  mich  as  castor  oil  aud 
Epsom  salts  especially. 

CaascoAL.— In  poisons  by  carbonic  |(as,  re¬ 
move  the  patient  to  the  open  air,  dash  cold  water 
on  the  he^  and  body  and  stimulate  nostrils  and 
luncs  by  hartshorn,  at  the  same  time  rubbing 
the  chest  briskly. 

CoaaosivE  Sublimate.  —  Give  white  of  ctn(s 
freshly  mixed  with  water,  or  give  wheat  flour 
and  water,  or  snap  and  water  frraly. 

Crbobote. — White  of  egipi  and  the  emetics. 

Mushboohs _ When  ]iuisnnous,  give  emetics. 

and  then  plenty  of  vinc>ptr  and  water,  with  dose 
of  ether,  if  handy. 

Belladonna,  oa  Nionr  Henbane.  —  Give 
emetics,  and  then  plenty  of  vinegar  and  water, 
or  lemonade. 

Nitbate  of  Silver  (lunar  caustic).— Give  a 
strong  solution  of  common  salt,  and  then 
smeticB. 

OrioM.— First  give  a  strong  emetic  of  mustard 
and  water,  then  strong  coffee  and  acid  drinks ; 
dash  cold  water  on  the  head. 

Laudanum.— Same  as  opium. 

Nux  Vomica.— First  emetics,  then  brandy. 

Oxalic  Acid. — Frequently  mistaken  fur  Kiisom 
salts.  Kemedies— ch^k,  magnesia,  or  soap  and 
water  freely,  then  emetics. 

Nitrate  or  Potash,  or  Saltpetre.  —  Give 
emetics,  then  copious  draughts  of  flaxseed-tea, 
milk  and  water,  and  other  soothing  drinks. 

Prussic  Acid —When  there  is  time,  administer 
chlorine  in  the  sha|ie  of  soda  or  lime.  lli>t 
brandy  and  water,  llartshoni  and  turiientinc 
are  also  useful. 

Tartar  Emetic.— Give  largo  doses  of  tea  made 
of  galls,  Peruvian  bark,  or  white  oak  bark. 

TOBACCO.— First  an  emetic,  then  astringent  tea, 
then  stimulants. 

Verdigris.— Plenty  of  white  of  egg  and  water. 

White  Vitriol.— (3ive  the  ]>atient  plenty  of 
milk  and  water. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  poisoning,  emetics  are 
highly  usebil,  and  of  these,  one  of  the  very  host, 
bemuse  most  prompt  and  ready,  is  the  common 
mustard  flour  or  powder,  a  teaspoonfiil  of  which, 
stirred  up  in  warm  water,  may  be  given  every 
five  or  ten  minutes,  until  free  vomiting  can  lK> 
obtained. 

Emetics  and  warm  demulcent  drinks,  such  as 
milk  and  water,  flaxseed  or  slippery-elm  tea, 
i  chalk  water,  should  be  administered  without 

I  delay ;  the  subsequent  management  of  the  case 

I  will,  of  course,  be  left  to  a  physician. 

?be  foiltffr. 

Perfumes. — Perfumes  arc  by  no  means  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  pretend  to  be.  Dr.  Playfair 
informs  us  that  a  iieculiarly  fuctid  oil,  termed 
I  fusel  oil,  is  formed  in  making  brandy  and 

I,  whiskey  ;  this  (bsel  oil,  distilled  with  sulphuric 

acid  ai^  acetate  of  potash,  gives  the  oil  of  pears, 
a  The  oil  of  apples  is  made  from  the  same  fusel 

j  oil,  by  distillation,  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bi- 

1  chromate  of  potash.  The  oil  of  pine-wples  is 

I  obtained  from  a  product  of  the  action  of  putrid 

j  cheese  on  sugar,  or  by  making  a  soap  with  butter, 

and  distilling  it  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  ; 
j  and  is  now  largely  employed  in  England  in 

I  making  pine-apple  ale.  Oil  of  grapes  and  oil  of 

I  pognac,  used  to  impart  the  flavour  of  French 

i 

j 


cognac  to  British  hrandy,  are  little  else  than 
fuwl  oil.  The  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  now 
so  largely  employed  in  perfuming  soap  and  fur 
flavouring  confectionery,  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  foetid  oils  of  gas-tar. 
Many  a  fair  forehead  is  daiiqied  with  cou  lic 
iniVfeffrurx,  without  knowing  that  its  essential 
ingredient  is  derived  from  the  diainage  of  cow- 
hoiLses. 

Cleaning  the  Hair.— When  the  hair  becomes 
greasy  and  dirty,  it  ought  to  he  washed  with 
warm  (not  too  wann)  soft  water  and  soap  ;  an 
o|Miratinn  which  is  very  requisite  when  pomatums 
and  hair  oils  are  much  u.sed.  as  they  are  apt  to 
coinbiiic  with  the  scales  which  are  always  coming 
off  from  the  skin,  and  form  a  thick  crust  very 
detrimental  to  the  gloss  and  beauty  of  the  hair. 
Frequent  eutting  of  the  hair  is  of  advantage  to 
the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  indeed,  to  the  whole 
body  ;  in  like  manner,  the  daily  washing  of  the 
head  with  cold  water  is  an  excellent  remeily 
against  {leriodical  headaches.  In  coryzas,  or  de- 
fluxions  of  the  humours  from  the  head,  and  in 
Weak  eyes,  the  shaving  of  the  head  often  affonis 
immediate  relief,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
opens  the  pores,  and  promotes  perspiration.  It 
is  altogether  a  mistaken  idea,  that  there  is  danger 
of  catching  cold  from  the  practice  of  washing  the 
head,  nr  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  free  air  after 
having  been  waslied.  The  more  frequently  the 
surface  is  cleansed  of  scorbutic  and  scaly  im- 
imrities,  the  more  easy  and  comfortable  we  feel. 


CROCHET  EDGING  FOR  ANTI.MACASSAR. 

The  above  pattern  (designed  to  please  several  ) 
correspondents),  may  to  worked  from  the  F 
engraving.  j 
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ICvntinueJfrom  p.  18o.) 


CIIAPTEB  II. 


"  Loiii;  apo  niy  happ)’  Iclnire, 

Watchini;  many  a  childUn  face, 

About  seven  years  before  the  period  at  which 
this  story  commences,  a  little  child  of  six  years 
of  age  sat  drawing  at  a  table  in  the  back-room 
VOL.  IT. 


Found  the  spirit  like  a  treasure 
Beaming  in  their  shadowy  trace.” 

John  Stubiko. 

on  the  hrst-floor  of  a  house  in  one  of  the 
principal  business-thoronghfares  of  London, 
but  nut  in  the.  heart  of  the  city.  It  was  winter 
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bat  t  bright,  clear,  frosty  morning,  that  made 
one’s  very  heart  feel  elad,  in  spite  of  ever  such 
darkening  influences  from  witnip  :  nay,  it  wu 
impossible  to  look  at  the  dark  side  of  things 
in  snch  weather  as  this.  So  seemed  to  say 
the  passers-by,  in  the  very  lightness  of  their 
step,  as  they  walked  briskly  along — and  little 
Frederick,  who  had  no  dark  side  of  anything 
to  look  at,  was  perfectly  happy,  as  he  sat  there 
with  his  feet — not  quite  able  to  touch  the 
ground — resting  comfortably  on  a  square  carpet 
stool,  drawing  qtieen’i  carriaget.  It  was  his 
favourite  amusement  —  drawing;  and  though 
his  pencil  pourtrayed  many  diflerent  things,  in 
the  highest  walk  of  art  qneen’s  parriages  stood 
pre-eminent:  he  painted  them,  too — the  car¬ 
riage  all  gold,  and  four  or  six  horses  of  cream- 
colour,  according  as  his  paper  would  hold  them. 
His  colours  were  in  an  open  paper  on  the 
table,  the  same  in  which  they  had  been  sent 
to  him  by  his  father  a  few  days  before ;  and 
excellent  jpainit  they  were,  the  best  that  could 
be  had,  for  they  were  some  of  what  his  father 
had  used  as  an  amateur :  he  had  two  paint¬ 
brushes — and  these  were  beside  him,  ready  to 
colour  the  picture,  as  soon  as  it  was  drawn. 
He  had  now  a  good-sized  folded  sheet  of 
thin  white  paper,  and  the  fourth  horse 
was  preparing  hit  last  hind-leg  to  gallop. 
With  a  quiet  agtisfaction  the  little  boy,  taking 
his  pencil  for  ^  moment  from  the  paper, 
bent  bis  head  on  one  side  to  contemplate  his 
work,  and  fio4iog  it  quite  right,  went  on  again. 
He  was  a  fO|y-cneekcd,  fat  little  fellow,  with  a 
face  interesting  and  pleasant  to  look  at  for  its 
fresh  health  and  happiness,  and  a  shade  of 
gravity  and  thought  mingling  with  the  merry 
light  in  his  cheerful  light-hazel  eyes.  While  he 
was  drawing  sway,  the  fire  burned  brightly  in 
the  grate,  sending  up  little  sparks  with  a 
mirthful  sound,  and  then  seeming  as  though  it 
tried  to  catch  them  down  again  with  the  flicker¬ 
ing  flames  that  flew  up  after  them.  Everything 
in  the  room  was  bright  and  cheerful,  and  full  of 
comfort — speaking  of  a  hand  that  left  no  dust 
on  the  ledges  or  disorder  in  the  arrangement, 
and  a  heart  of  affectionate  love  and  kindly 
care. 

The  sound  of  a  hammer  tapping  regularly 
on  a  stone,  was  the  cheerful  music  in  little 
Freddy's  ears,  and  the  indication  of  another 
occupant  of  the  room. 

Little  Frederick  Kose’s  graudfather  was  a 
shoemaker.  He  did  not  now  keep  a  shop,  but 
had  a  private  connexion,  whose  orders  he  exe¬ 
cuted  or  finished  himself ;  and  every  day  he  sat 
facing  the  window,  at  his  low  board  of  tools,  or 
his  stall,  as  he  called  it,  putting  together  the 
shoes  or  boots — now  beating  the  wet  leather 
with  his  hammer  till  it  became  soft  enough  for 
the  soles,  and  then  pulling  out  wide  his  arms. 


and  bringing  them  together  again,  backwards 
and  forwards,  with  the  waxed  thread,  as  he 
sewed  them  to  the  upper  leathers..  All  this, 
though  he  saw  it  every  day,  was  very  interesting 
and  clever  in  the  eyes  of  the  little  child ;  and 
when  he  was  not  drawing,  you  might  be  almost 
sure  to  find  him  sitting  on  the  seat  in  the  win¬ 
dow  beside  the  stall,  watching  the  art  and  mys¬ 
tery  of  making  shoes,  *Dd  often  trying  his  own 
hand  at  a  littip  pair^  with  some  small  three  and 
four  inch  lasts,  which  had  been  made  fur  him, 
at  hit  particular  request. 

But  the  part  he  liked  best  of  all  was  in 
the  evening,^  tp  sit  there  lookipg  at  his  grand¬ 
father  blauing  and  polithiqu  edges  of  the 
soles,  in  the  finishing  process :  ||;  pprwnly  was 
very  interesting  to  that  youqg  Kind.  The 
polished  irqp  instrument  was  held  m  the  flame 
of  the  candle  till  thoroughly  blqfiliened,  and 
the  smoke  from  the  intercepted  fip'ipn  up 
high  and  in  a  black  orange-urpwn'‘urt  of 
colour — that  was  delightful !  And  then  tqp  iron 
was  rubbed  hard  round  the  eijgips  of  the  jioles 
till  they  became  bright  and  pphshed,  as  we  see 
them,  ready  to  wear.  And  often  the  Ijttle 
grandchild  was  allowed  to  hold  the  iron  in  the 
flame  himself ;  and  then  to  watch  hjs  little  face, 
with  its  intense  absorption  in  f^fe  IIM^jHdSS)  and 
the  hand  which  he  tried  to  ippp  steaM  ^efHfe 
the  flame,  it  was  as  if  there  no  plfipl  pj)))- 
cern  in  the  whole  world  lhat — ppl- 

tainly  he  was  thinking  of  nope.  O  cbil^qiy] 
how  easy  to  please,  how  full  orpleasaht 
lies  is  thy  happy  time  I  through  what  p 
veil  do  you  see  all  thiqra,  pamting  the  ppm’ 
munest  fM  of  beauty  I  Well  me  'we  en|x  pqg 
surrowlesa  heart — the  heart  that  fiuu-  plnMWjfl 
in  everything,  and  the  mind  that  has  ||}  u 
interest,  fresh  and  unclouded,  to  bestow  qq  |pq 
that  comes  within  its  way.  Everything  is  qpw 
to  it,  fur  children  are  no  antiquaries,  anq 
everything  is  of  to-day.  Sunshine  is  op  |jpd  in 
ill  things,  bepause  it  is  in  their  own  young 
hearts;  and  how  good  is  Providence,  that  has 
kept  these  memories  pure  and  fresh  wr  each  of 
us  to  look  back  upon.  Often,  indeed,  as  they 
tell  us  rebukingly,  that  we  are  not  so  good  or 
so  wife  as  we  were  then,  and  that  in  many 
things  we  are  changed  for  the  worse,  instead 
of  the  better,  how  much  of  gladness  should  we 
miss,  without  the  recollection  of  our  childhood  I 
With  tenderness,  then,  let  us  cherish  the 
memories  of  that  happy  time  in  our  own  life’s 
history,  and  look  upon  it,  as  we  see  it  now 
passing  in  the  young  lives  around  us,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  do  our  part  to  help  to  make  up  its 
hours  of  gladness,  and  not  of  grief. 

Little  Frederick,  who  was  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  four,  lived  most  of  his  time  with  his 
graudmaand  grandfather:  he  was  their  pet  child, 
and  had  from  an  infant  shown  as  great  an 
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attachment  to  them,  a«  they  did  to  him.  No 
doubt  it  was  because  he  was  by  them  so  indulged 
and  caressed ;  but  sometimes,  perhaps,  his  parents 
felt  hurt  that  it  should  be  so.  Iluwever,  it 
was  but  a  transitory  feeling,  if  it  ever  could 
be  quite  called  that;  for  Ulrs.  Rose  was 
the  only  and  dearly-beloved  daughter  of  the 
child’s  grand-parents,  and  there  was  all  kind¬ 
ness,  and  frankness,  and  affection  subsisting  be¬ 
tween  them.  So  the  time  passed  on,  and  the 
child  only  had  two  homes  instead  of  one. 

The  bouse  where  they  lived  stood  at  the 
corner  of  the  many  streets  intersecting  the  main 
road;  it  had  two  windows  in  the  large  front  room, 
which  was  over  a  shop  looking  into  the  road, 
and  in  the  back  room  the  window  was  at  the 
side  of  the  house,  from  which  you  could  see 
down  both  the  road  and  the  street.  It  had  a  tall 
balcony  outside  the  window  and  three  puts  of 
shrubs,  two  variegated  laurel  and  one  boa.  In 
the  evening,  when  the  gas  lamps  were  lit,  the 
shadow  of  the  balcony  shewed  prettily  on 
the  opposite  wall.  Thu  room  t<iu  was  quite 
light  from  the  many  lamps  that  threw  in  their 
cheerful  reflections;  and  here,  when  bis  grand¬ 
father  had  gone  out  to  take  home  the  “  orders,” 
little  Frederick  used  to  sit  on  his  grandma's  lap 
by  the  furthest  w  indow,  o|)en  whenever  it  was 
not  too  cold  (and  lie  always  enjoyed  it  must 
then),  looking  down  on  the  stalls  in  front  of  the 
shop,  atid  at  the  throngs  of  passers-by,  or 
watching  fur  his  grandfat.  Va  return. 

That  was  great  enjuymeui  to  him:  there  was 
the  old  toy-man  at  his  stall,  calling  out  “  Be  in 
time,  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  be  in  time.  Walk 
up,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  be  in  time  ;”  as  though 
all  depe'nded  on  their  nut  being  too  late  fur  bis 
wonderful  iirticles.  Next  to  him  stood  the  apple- 
woman — a  kind  womau  she  was :  she  bad  a  little 
black  and  white  dug,  and  a  fat  red-faced  son. 
At  the  corner  of  the  street  the  old  umbrella  man 
stood  every  night  in  wet  weather,  and  every 
Saturday  night  “  weather  or  no,”  with  a  lot 
of  umbrellas  under  bis  arm  and  one  open  in 
bis  band,  crying  “  Chip,  chip.”  Between  the 
vendor  of  umbrellas  and  the  apple-stall  woman 
stood,  on  some  evenings,  a  poor  pale,  thin, 
starved-lookiiig  man,  with  a  little  starved- 
looking  boy  beside  him  selling  bandboxes; 
and  a  fancy-basket  woman  with  her  husband, 
standing  with  a  sort  of  barricade  or  scafliild- 
ing  of  baskets  around  them,  completed  the 
familiar  group  that  usually  iissenibled  before 
the  house.  Poor  people!  Little  did  the  young 
heart  of  tlie  child,  as  lie  sat  there  looking  on 
at  the  scene  so  pleasant  and  happy  to  him, 
dream  of  the  care  and  sorrow  in  the  older  hearts 
before  liim,  or  in  the  trials  that  even  the  kind 
nurse  on  whose  laji  ho  rested  had  sometimes  to 
share  with  her  husband ;  yet  theirs  were  nut 
great  ones  as  yet,  and  mostly  arising  only  from 
the  disappointments  caused  by  enstomers  who 


troubled  them  in  regard  to  their  pavments  ;— 
forgetting,  in  their  own  comfort  ana  affluence, 
that  those  who  worked  for  them  could  requirt 
payment  for  their  work. 

But  very  faint  recollections  of  any  impres¬ 
sions  of  this  trouble  have  rested  on  the  child's 
mind,  either  that,  so  little  understood,  they 
did  not  strike  him  at  the  time,  or  else  that  the 
kind  grandmother  and  grandfather  dwelt  bnt 
little  upon  them  outwardly,  or  in  his  presence 
But  the  bright  things  are  painted  in  vivid,  un¬ 
dying  colours  on  his  memory,  and  now  thaf 
all  has  jiassed  away,  and  the  child  has  become 
the  roan,  he  would  not  give  those  pictures — 
simple  as  they  are — for  any  recollections  of 
wealth  or  splendour,  were  it  in  his  power 
to  have  allotted  out  his  own  child-experience ; 
and  when  now  and  then  he  looks  back  upon 
that  time,  it  is  with  no  feelings  of  contempt, 
but  rather  a  reverence  and  love,  that  vomd 
fain  keep  the  child’s  spirit  of  happiness  and 
trust  for  ever  in  his  heart. 

They  were  very  young  grandparents,  both  of 
them  only  aliout  forty  years  older  than  their 
little  grandchild,  haviiig,  as  well  as  Freddy’s 
mother,  married  young,;  so  there  was  no  feel¬ 
ing  of  their  being  old  people  to  him.  Indeed, 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  used  to  call 
them  his  liHle  grandmother  and  grandfather': 
nut  that  they  were  at  all  diminutive  in  form, 
but  tbe  distinction  appeared  to  the  minds 
of  tbe  ebildren  necessary  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  great  grandparents,  on  their  grand¬ 
ma’s  side,  w  ho  were  still  alive. 

Happy  WHS  the  little  boy’s  home,  very  kind 
were  bis  dear  relations,  and  dearly  they  loved 
him — tbougli  be  was  jierhaps  indulged  and 
spoiled  too  much.  There  were  in  his  little 
history  several  tilings  that  gave  him  particular 
pleasure.  One  was  when  he  had  been  out  with 
them,  and  had  come  home,  standing  in  the 
room,  dark,  hut  fur  the  gas  outside,  to  sec  the 
brimstone-match  lit  from  the  tinder-box  after 
the  sparks  bud  been  struck  into  it  from  the  flint 
and  steel ;  another  was  walking  in  the  Regent’i 
I’ark  with  his  grandfather  on  the  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings,  when  he  used  to  bring  home  handfals  of 
grass  and  daisies;  and  on  one  particular  morn¬ 
ing,  having  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  small 
root  of  buttercup-leaves,  on  reaching  home 
with  perhaps  a  fear  of  being  scolded  for  the 
litter  if  he  brought  them  up  stairs,  he  dropped 
it  down  into  the  area  through  the  railings 
which  covered  it,  and  after  dinner  went  down 
and  picked  it  up,  and  very  carefully  planted  it 
in  a  pomatum-pot. 

If  these  things  have  seemed  trivial,  they  m;iy 
not  be  altogether  useless,  in  giving  the  clue  to 
the  after-directions  of  the  boy’s  thoughts.  One 
tiling  was  predominant  in  bis  mind,  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  beauty  and  interect  in  all  thingt. 

So  the  weeks  and  months  passed  on  verr 
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liappil;  and  Tery  thonghtleta.  The  only  un- 
anxioni  yean  of  his  life  were  rapidly  complet* 
ing.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  sent 
by  his  parents  to  a  day-school,  near  their  own 
rrtidenee.  Here  he  spent  some  years  in  prac¬ 
tising  his  drawing  between  school  hours,  en¬ 
couraged  always  by  his  parents  and  grand¬ 
parents,  and  receiring  various  degrees  of  com¬ 
mendation  from  his  friends ;  often  flattered  and 
proud  of  his  success,  sometimes  indignant  at 
the  little  estimation  in  which  others  would  hold 
bis  art,  or  his  taleats  in  it.  Once  he  was  told 
tliat  he  would  be  able  to  keep  an  umbrella  with 
his  drawings  spread  out  in  them  for  sale  by  the 
roadside.  But  though  this  was  only  meant 
in  the  purest  fun,  somehow  little  Frederick  did 
not  take  it  so,  and  felt  hurt  accordingly.  But 
Uiese  kind  of  opinions  were  quite  exceptions 
in  the  youni;  artist’s  experience — most  com¬ 
monly  they  were  ol  the  commendatory  kind. 
Even  the  pork-butcher  gave  him  a  very  en¬ 
couraging  word  of  approval.  “  Wonderful  sci¬ 
ence,  rfr<ne’-W<ty,  air,  very  !"  said  he  one  night, 
addressing  the  boy’s  father,  who  had  taken  him 
w  ith  him  to  make  some  purchase  at  the  shop. 
“Wonderful  science  draw-ring,  sir,  very!  Draw- 
rings  in  botany  very  fine !  ” 

After  some  time,  as  Frederick’s  taste  for 
drawing,  in  which  he  had  been  receiving  les¬ 
sons,  increased,  it  was  determined  to  place  him, 
for  instructions  in  the  art,  with  an  artist  in 
Ixindon. 

On  a  beautiful  Saturday  evening  he  set 
oat,  his  brother  carrying  for  him  some  of 
his  parcels :  they  walked,  for  the  distance  was 
not  too  great. 

'I'he  clear  evening  light  felt  pleasantly  across 
tlie  scene,  and  lung,  quiet  shadows  from  the 
sun-setcrossed  the  pathway  refreshingly.  Frede¬ 
rick’s  heart  was  happy,  and  hopeful  of  a  bright 
to-morrow,  as  he  walked  along  on  his  way. 

CHAPTER  III. 

O  day,  most  calm,  most  bright, 

’The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud ; 

’Th’  indorsement  of  supreme  delight 
Writ  by  a  hriend,  and  with  his  blood  ; 

The  couch  of  time :  care’s  balm  and  bay : 

The  week  were  dark,  for  but  thy  light : 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 
lian  had  straightforword  gone 
To  endless  death  :  but  thou  dust  pull 
And  turn  us  round  to  look  on  one. 

Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  dull. 

We  could  not  choose  but  look  on  still ; 

Sinee  there  is  no  place  so  alone. 

The  which  he  doth  not  fill.— Hubext. 

SuhSAT  morning!  What  a  gladness  and  calm 
there  is  in  the  very  sound  of  these  words:  yet, 
falling  as  they  do  so  differently,  and  with  such 
various  associations  and  pictures  on  different 


ears  and  hearts,  it  is  indeed  a  sun-day. 
But  a  Sunday  morning  in  the  country!  so 
quiet,  so  beautiful ;  is  it  not  a  very- living  ex¬ 
position  in  nature,  lettered  down  upon  the 
fields,  and  up  in  the  blue  sky,  and  on  the 
waving  leaves  of  the  trees,  that  w  hisper  it,  too, 
as  the  light  wind  rustles  through  them ;  and 
through  the  blades  of  grass,  calling  up  their 
many-tongued  assent;  and  over  the  fair  blue 
hills  in  the  distance ;  and  in  the  sunlight  of  the 
village  street,  with  its  quiet-looking  windows 
with  the  blinds  drawn  down.  Oh  !  does  it  not 
all  call  out  to  man’s  heart  as  a  gentle  voice  from 
his  Creator?  an  invitation  and  an  echo  of  those 
beautiful  words,  “  Remember  the  Sabbath-day 
to  keep  it  holy.”  We  feel  it  to  be  so ;  we  feel 
it  in  our  hearts,  if  we  will  not  recognise  it  in 
our  minds-cand  very  strongly  and  freshly  docs 
it  speak  to  those  who  come  upon  such  a  scene 
from  the  busy  life  of  week-days  spent  in  the 
city. 

“  ‘  Remember  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it 
holy,’  ”  said  Mr.  llctlierleigh, and  unconsciously 
he  spoke  aloud  his  thoughts,  ns  he  stood  looking 
from  his  w  iiidow  on  this  lovely  summer  Sunday 
morning,  “  Oh  !  if  it  were  not  for  the  dark¬ 
ness  that  sin  has  brought,  how  much  harder 
would  it  be  for  man  to  pollute  it  than  *  to 
keep  it  holy  !  ’ 

Mr.  lletherleigh  stood  there  waiting  for  his 
young  daughters ;  for  though  it  was  a  house  of 
early  risers,  hr,  according  to  lung  habit,  had 
been  up  and  down  stairs  fur  mure  than  an  hour 
already  before  them. 

There  was  a  grave  and  beautiful  expression 
of  peace  and  dignity  on  his  fine  lace,  and  in  his 
whole  form,  as  he  stood  there,  in  the  quiet  morn¬ 
ing  light.  No  life  of  half-interest  and  service,  or 
of  mete  preachinyviM  his;  he  had  himself  taken 
up  his  cross  of  self-denial,  even  as  in  the  words 
of  his  beloved  Master  he  exhorted  his  people  to 
do;  and  his  whole  life  had  been  offered,  long 
ago,  in  a  joyful  service  for  His  glory,  and  their 
good.  John  Runyan,  in  the  picture  that 
Christian  saw,  “  of  a  very  grave  person”  hang¬ 
ing  up  against  the  wall  in  the  interpreter’s 
house,  tells  us  that  “  the  Korld  was  behind  hia 
bach."  And  so  it  was  with  this  man  :  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  heavenly  kingdom  ;  and  the 
things  of  time,  if  they  might  ruffle  the  surface, 
or,  striking  deeper,  break  even  his  heart, 
could  not  disturb  the  deep  fountains  of  bis 
peace. 

Eight  o’clock  has  struck,  and  Mr.  Uether- 
leigh  opens  the  parlour-door,  but  little  Jessie 
is  already  on  the  top  of  the  stairs  1  how  pretty 
she  looked,  coming  lightly,  gently  down,  look¬ 
ing  indeed  like  ”  a  little  strip  of  silver  light,” 
in  her  white  frock,  fitting  so  softly  on  the 
rounded  little  form,  and  the  fair  soft  hair  falling 
in  curling  waves,  that  just  rested  on  her  neck. 
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She  had  a  sweet,  a  perfect  little  child’s  face,  of 
affection  and  quietness.  And  here  we  will  draw 
her  picture  for  the  reader,  a  picture  of  a  little 
child  of  five  j'cars,  with  health  in  every  form, 
though  her  cheek  was  only  gently  tinted  with  a 
rose-colour.  She  was  very  fair,  very  fair 
in  the  impression  that  her  whole  figure  made 
upon  tlie  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  literal  delicacy 
of  her  complcsion;  and  the  soft,  bright,  blue 
eye,  with  a  tinge  of  grey,  or  almost  violet,  in  it, 
was  sweet  in  the  expression  of  gentleness  and 
love ;  and  her  happy,  merry  voice  is  full  of 
beauty. 

O  chilli  I  0  now-horn  denizen 
Of  life’s  great  city  !  on  thy  head 
The  glory  of  the  morn  is  sited. 

Like  a  celestial  benlsou  ! 

Through  the.se  lialls 
Thy  pattering  footstep  falls. 

Tito  sound  of  thy  merry  voice 
Hakes  the  walls 
Jubilant,  and  they  rejoice 
With  the  joy  of  thy  young  heart. 

O’er  the  light  of  whose  gl^ness 
No  shadows  of  sadness 
From  the  sombre  back  ground  of  memory 
start. 

"  I  have  learnt  to  sing  a  hymn  this  morning, 
papa,”  said  little  Jessie,  tripping  quickly  down 
the  stairs,  as  she  saw  him,  but  with  a  foot 
touching  lightly  on  the  carpet,  and  springing 
to  her  father’s  arms  for  his  morning  kiss. 

“  Has  my  little  daughter  P  Thun  she  must 
tell  it  to  papa  and  mamma  after  breakfast !  ” 

Grace  and  Aunt  Lovely  are  not  many  mo¬ 
ments  in  joining  them,  and  then  the  bell  is 
rung  for  the  servants,  and  that  day,  as  every 
other,  is  consecrated,  with  prayer  and  thanks¬ 
givings,  to  the  glory  of  ‘‘Our  Father,”  aud 
made  joyous  aud  peaceful  with  the  blessing  that 
is  asked  and  received.  Surely  it  is  no  mere 
sunshine,  that  light  upon  their  faces,  as  they 
rise  up  from  their  knees,  but  the  light  of  a 
happy  spirit,  and  a  quiet  conscience  from  with¬ 
in.  And  the  light  of  God’s  smile  and  blessing 
from  above, — is  it  not  worth  the  having  and 
asking  fur  P 

After  prayers,  breakfast  is  spread  out  in  the 
sitting-room,  and  a  pleasant  meal  it  is.  Aunt 
liOveiy  presides,  fur  Mrs.  lletherleigh  is  not 
well  enough  to  be  down  yet,  though  to-day  she 
is  coming  down  to  dine  with  them  for  the  first 
time  for  many  months.  The  coffee,  and  fresh 
butter,  and  nice  white  loaves,  with  the  dish 
of  honey  still  in  the  comb,  look  very  in¬ 
viting,  and  good  justice  is  done  to  them  by  all 
present,  aud  pleasant  chat  enlivens  the  happy 
meal. 

After  breakfast,  papa  takes  the  children  up 
to  see  their  mother. 

‘‘  Dear  mamma,”  said  little  Jessie,  before  the 
door  was  half-open,  but  recollecting  herself 


directly,  as  her  own  little  hand  was  detained 
more  tightly  in  her  father’s,  she  stayed  her 
feet,  and  gently  walked,  but  with  her  head  beut 
eagerly  forward  to  the  bedside. 

‘‘Put  Jessie  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  papa.” 
So  she  is  lifted  up,  and  sits  there,  facing  her 
mother,  and  with  both  her  little  hands  clasped 
in  one  of  the  pale,  thin  ones  she  loves  so  much. 
Grace  stands  oy  the  pillow,  holding  the  other 
hand,  and  Mr.  lletherleigh  sits  beside  them, 
looking  fondly  at  the  beautiful  group  so  dear  to 
him.  Grace,  in  a  steady,  sweet  voice,  repeated 
the  collect  for  the  day,  and  then  Jessie  sang  the 
hymn  which  she  had  been  learning  all  the 
week,  to  lurprite  her  mamma ;  it  was  her  own 
choice,  from  among  those  her  aunt  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  sing  with  them,  but  it  was  the  first 
that  Jessie  had  learned  quite  through,  and  very 
beautifully  sounded  those  simple  words  of  Mil¬ 
ton’s,  with  their  sweet  music  from  her  young 
lips ! — 

“  Let  us  with  a  gladsome  mind. 

Praise  the  Lord,  for  he  is  kind : 

Fur  his  mercies  shall  endure. 

Ever  faithful,  ever  sure. 

He  with  all  commanding  might. 

Fill’d  the  new-made  world  with  light : 

For  his  mercies  shall  endure. 

Ever  faithful,  ever  sure. 

All  things  living  he  doth  feed, 

Uis  full  hand  supplies  our  new  : 

For  his  mercies  shall  endure. 

Ever  faithful,  ever  sure. 

He  hath,  with  a  piteous  eye. 

Looked  upon  our  misery : 

Fur  his  mercies  shall  endure. 

Ever  faithful,  ever  sure. 

Let  us,  then,  with  gladsome  mind. 

Praise  the  ls>rd,  for  he  is  kind  : 

For  his  mercies  shall  endure. 

Ever  faithful,  ever  sure.” 

Grace  joined  her  in  the  chorus  in  evei^ 
verse;  aud  when  it  came  to  the  last,  Mr. 
lletherleigh ’s  voice  took  it  up  also,  low  and 
gently,  and  the  chorus  sounded  with  a  solemn 
gladness  through  the  room.  'Phere  had  been 
perfect  stillness  while  they  sang,  and  Mr. 
lletherleigh’s  head  was  bent  down,  and  tears 
were  in  his  eyes  when  he  raised  them  again. 
From  Mrs.  lletherleigh’s  they  fell  upon  the 
little  hands  she  held  clasped  within  her  own: 
the  words  had  gone  to  their  hearts  with 
broader,  deeper  meaning  than  the  young  singers 
guessed  at;  and  though  weary  months  had 
passed  since  Mrs.  lletherleigh  could  leave  her 
room  to  see  more  than  the  beauties  that  were 
before  her  window,  or  to  go  with  her  children 
to  the  church,  she  could  now  join  in  thought, 
with  the  full  consent  of  her  heart,  in  those 
trusting  words;  — 

'*  For  his  meroies  shall  onduro, 

Ever  faithful,  ever  sure.” 
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Did  that  moment  show  her  that  there  had  been 
yet  one  lingering,  half-acknowledged  doubt  of 
thin,  in  tl)e  thought  which  perliRiw  most  of  all 
was  hardest  to  trust  to  that  “  kind  ”  hand,  that 
she  was  shot  oat  from  the  teaching  of  those 
yonag  minds  P 

Mr.  Uetherleigh  remains  with  his  wife  and 
children  till  ten  o’clock,  and  then  Grace  and 
Jessie  go  np  to  Aunt  Lovely  to  get  ready  for 

ehar.jh. 

It  is  not  a  very  long  walk  thither,  but  it  is 
very  pretty,  the  trees  along  one  part  of  the 
road  meeting  overhead  like  a  triumplial  arch. 

The  children  were  seated  some  time  before 
the  service  began)  and  very  quiet  and  fair  the 
church  looked,  the  sunbeams  coming  in  through  { 
the  small  diamond  panes  of  the  unpaiuted  win¬ 
dows  so  cheerfully  on  to  the  tesselated  floors, 
and  the  broad  stone  pillars  and  the  quiet  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  people  coming  in,  one  after  ano¬ 
ther,  and  passing  on  to  their  places  till  all 
were  nearly  fllled,  only  seemed  to  increase  the 
stillness.  Then,  with  the  last  peal  of  the  bell, 
the  minister  came  in,  and,  after  kneeling  a 
moment  in  silent  prayer,  all  the  congregation 
rose  simultaneously,  and  sang  together  the 
grand  words — “  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
rather.” 

Mr.  Uetherleigh’s  voice  was  a  rarely  beauti¬ 
ful  one.  In  the  farthest  part  of  the  large  church 
every  syllable  could  be  distinctly  heard :  yet  it 
was  not  so  much  for  its  loudness,  as  for  the 
silvery  clearness,  blended,  too,  with  power, 
where  it  was  necessary,  that  so  distinguished 
it.  One  could  not  describe  it ;  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  it  that  made  one  feel  the  quieter  fur 
his  speaking,  and  the  place  more  hushed  for 
the  sound.  When  any  other  preacher  spoke 
there,  the  voice  was  like  one  of  the  people’s, 
only  placed  above  them ;  but  his  came  with  a 
sonnd  that  was  different  from  every  other,  yet 
it  was  so  effortless,  for  in  speaking  it  was  just 
the  same,  only  less  loud. 

The  sermon  was  like  all  of  his — plain  and 
simply  coming  at  once  from  his  own  heart,  and 
speaking  to  those  of  his  hearers;  and  there  was 
an  elevation  of  character  shining  through  it  all, 
and  a  straightforwardness,  that  took  the  shortest 
way  to  the  truth;  and  though  full  of  comfort 
io  the  sincere  and  earnest,  and  abounding  in 
charity  and  gentleness  to  all  men,  unsparing  in 
its  faithfulness  where  the  preacher  saw  the 
need  of  reproof.  Such  was  Mr.  Uetherleigh,  in 
his  public  character  as  a  minister,  and  in  his 
private  life,  as  a  Christian  and  a  friend. 

That  day  passed  even  more  joyfully  than 
nsnal,  for  the  dear  mother  was  able  to  sit  witli 
jier  family  at  dinner,  and  to  pass  the  rest  of  the 
time  till  evening  down  stairs  with  them.  Aunt 
Lovely  and  Grace  went  again  to  church  in  the 
•vening,  and  Jessie  stayed  with  her  mother  the 


while.  Then  when  they  came  home  with  Mr. 
Uetherleigh,  they  all  sat  and  read  and  talked 
and  sang  together  again  (for  they  were  long 
evenings  still),  till  the  daylight  faded  away,  and 
the  stars  came  out  in  the  quiet  sky  :  and  that 
day  was  closed,  as  it  began,  with  prayer. 

(To  be  continved.) 

BALDEAGLE  ON  THE  SEA 
SERPENT. 

It  is  told  in  the  IVcst,  it  is  echoed  all  ronnd 
the  points  of  the  compass,  that  the  sea  serpent 
has  lx‘en  taken  at  lialtimure.  Ifut  fur  a 
long  time  the  eyes  of  the  universal  Yankee 
nation  have  been  on  that  snake  ;  and  apropos 
of  his  recent  capture,  the  following  speech, 
delivered  b/ Babylon  W.  Baldeagle  of  Palmyra, 
near  Adriaiiopolis,  U.S.,  has  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  us. 

“  This  great  forensic  effort  (says  the  Trans¬ 
atlantic  report,)  was  called  forth  by  the  visit  of 
the  travelling  agent  of  the  American  Sea 
Serpent  to  our  village  on  a  pleasant  evening  of 
September,  1832.  It  appeared  from  the  state¬ 
ments  of  that  benevolent  man,  made  at  a  public 
meeting  of  our  citizens,  that  our  great  national 
monstrum  had  become  reduced  to  very  un¬ 
pleasant  extremities.  It  seemed  that  the  public 
basilisk,  while  roaming  the  seas,  had  in  play¬ 
fulness  dashed  into  an  immense  raft  of  icebergs. 
The  scene  was  highly  animating,  and  reminded 
the  spectators  of  the  well-known  visit  of  the 
bull  in  the  crockery-shop.  The  icebergs  looked 
very  ridiculous  after  the  national  serpent  had 
concluded  his  morning  amusements;  but,  by 
some  lamentable  hecdicssness  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  he  dislocated  his  fin  in  the  course  of  his 
sports,  and  contused  his  head  so  seriously  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  his 
cave,  lie  was  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  having  lust  nearly  all  his  provisions  in  a 
freshet.  The  agent  read  a  medical  certificate 
from  a  naval  surgeon,  who  reported  that,  on  n 
professional  visit  to  the  august  guardian  of  the 
American  waters,  he  found  the  illustrions  patient 
suffering  from  his  contusions,  being  also  slightly 
delirious,  and  apparently  very  hungry.  The 
agent  now  called  fur  subscriptions  to  relievo 
the  great  basilisk. 

Pired  by  the  occasion,  Babylon  W.  Bald- 
eagle,  mounted  a  barrel,  and  delivered  himself 
of  a  truly  Ciceronian  discourse,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  portion : 

‘Mt  Pellow-Citizens  :  When  Columbia, 
like  the  Roman  mother,  is  asked  to  display  her 
jewels,  she  proudly  points  to  her  Eagle  and  her 
Sea-Serpent,  and  says  :  These  are  my  jewels  ! 
Gentlemen,  when  we  contemplate  the  various 
wild  beasts  of  the  wilderness,  and  theamphibi- 
OUB  denizens  of  the  deep  that  breathe  the  com- 
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tnon  air  of  this  great  republic,  whether  it  be 
the  shaggy  huffalo  atanding  at  bay  beneath  the 
cliffs  of  Cordillera,  and  bellowing  with  disdain 
as  he  shakes  his  gory  locks ;  whether  it  be  the 
grisly  bear,  that  growling  autocrat  of  the 
mountains,  as  he  sits  upon  the  western  cliffs  and 
beholds  on  the  one  hand  the  banners  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  floating  in  the  rising  sun,  and  on  the  other, 
the  solitary  Oregon  flowing  to  the  Pacific 
through  continuous  woods;  or  whether  it  he 
the  alligator,  slumbering  in  the  everglades,  and 
shaking  from  his  side  the  arrow  of  the  lurking 
Seminole,  the  Great  American  Sea-Serpent 
raises  his  blazing  crest  high  above  all,  majestic, 
unapproachable,  and  sublime  ! 

‘Gentlemen,  as  a  patriot  I  glory  in  the 
American  Sea-Serpent.  The  whole  republic 
lories  in  the  possession  of  the  incomparable 
asilisk.  It  will  guard  him  in  all  dangers,  will 
sustain  him  in  all  disasters,  and,  he  the  grateful 
aerpent,  will  coil  his  glittering  folds  around  the 
pillar  of  state,  and  M  our  bulwark  when  the 
rans  of  despotism  are  levelled  at  our  continent 
from  the  old  world’s  gloomy  battlements. 

*  Contemplate  the  ubiquity  of  the  public 
dragon.  On  every  ocean  where  the  broad¬ 
winged  albatross  dips  his  pinions  in  the  foam¬ 
ing  surge ;  in  every  polar  gulf  where  the  walrus 
punches  with  his  tusks  the  white  northern  hear ; 
in  every  bay  where  the  frowning  admiral  anchors 
his  battleships,  and  salutes  with  roaring  guns 
the  morn's  first  blush,  there  will  yon  find  the 
American  Sea-Serpent.  Now  he  gambols  with 
the  whirling  water-spouts ;  now  he  lashes  with 
his  tail  the  heaving  billows ;  anon  he  erects  his 
crest  in  the  air  and  catches  in  his  mouth  the 
cannon-balls  that  are  fired  at  him  by  the  passing 
frigate. 

‘  Every  marine  testifies  to  that  ubiquity ;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  his  propensity  to  roam  over 
the  vasty  deep,  he  is  eminently  and  exclusively 
the  American  Sea-Serpent,  and  we  require 
strangers  and  third  persons  to  let  that  enake 
alone.  Yes,  let  that  $nake  alone,  for  he  is  our 
snake,  and  if  you  touch  our  snake  you  touch 
us.  The  Rocky  Mountains  are  not  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  our  national  property  than  the  Sea-Serpent. 
Niagara  Falls  are  not ;  the  Mississippi  river  is 
not ;  Mammoth  Cave  is  not. 

*  Whether  he  plough  that  blue  and  moonlit 
deep  in  maiden  meditation  faney-free,  or  in  a 
sterner  mood  threshes  with  his  tail  the  affrighted 
leviathans  as  they  scatter  like  pigeons  assailed 
by  a  hawk ;  whether  he  flutters  the  close-ranked 
penguins  as  they  sit  upon  the  reefs  of  Terra  del 
Fnego,  or  girds  his  voluminous  folds  around  an 
iceberg  and  crushes  it  as  if  it  were  an  egg¬ 
shell;  whether  in  a  sportive  mood  he  rusues 
through  the  gulf-stream  with  Sea-weed  on  his 
horns,  and  with  his  month  full  of  flood-wood ; 
or  whether  he  does  any  other  tiling  in  any  other 


place  and  in  any  other  manner,  let  the  voice  of 
this  Republic  be  to  other  nations  of  the  world, 
Let  that  enake  alone. 

‘And,  my  fellow  citizens,  if  the  nations  of 
the  earth  disregard  this  warning,  treat  them  as 
we  would  if  they  should  snub  our  ambassadors 
or  huff  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  the  envious 
despotism  of  the  old  world  stand,  as  it  were,  on 
the  cliffs  of  the  ocean  and  throw  stones  at  the 
public  dragon  as  he  sails  along  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  then,  1  say,  and  every  patriot  will 
say,  let  slip  the  dugs  of  war !  Not  that  the 
Serpent  is  not  able  to  defend  himself,  for,  gentle¬ 
men,  hecould  plunge  into  Plymouth  harbour  and 
make  as  ridiculous  work  of  the  British  navy  as 
a  puppy  sometimes  does  of  a  flock  of  goslings; 
bnt  when  our  national  basilisk  is  assailed,  it  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  a  national  matter  to  resent  the 
indignity.  Don’t  wait  about  it  till  a  couple  of 
diplomatic  old  fogies  can  pass  protocols  and  ulti¬ 
matums  forward  and  back  three  or  four  times 
while  the  young  Giant  of  the  West  stands  with 
his  bowie-knife  unsheathed,  and  his  revolver 
cocked ;  but  let  the  people  rise  up  in  a  mass 
and  chastise  the  dastards,  till  it  can  be  said  of 
them,  as  the  Latin  poet  said  of  the  insane 
savage : 

‘  eras  ingens  itersbimus  equor,’ 

which  means,  ‘  The  crazy  Ingen  ralerated, 

I  Quarter!' 

\  ‘  If  this  nation  ever  becomes  so  debased  that 

it  will  permit  indignities  to  be  offered  to  its 
Sea-Serpent,  then,  fellow-citizens,  will  I  expect 
to  see  Colombia  pawning  the  Fourth  of  July  to 
the  Rothschilds,  plucking  the  American  Eagle, 
while  alive,  for  the  market-value  of  its  feathers 
selling  the  star-spangled  banner  to  a  rag-pedlar. 
I  will  expect  to  see  a  foreign  constable  levying 
on  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument;  ad  English 
Master  in  Chancery  advertising  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  the  Russian  Czar  foreclosing  a 
mortgage  On  the  Great  Lakes ;  and  finally,  I 
will  expect  to  see  the  great  Sea-Serpent  himself 
struck  off  to  the  highest  bidder  at  the  Palace  of 
St.  James,  by  the  High  Sheriff  of  London,  at 
ten  o’clock,  a.  m.  1’ 

(Mr.  Baldeagle  here  paused,  gazed  for  a 
moment  on  the  crowd  with  a  grim  and  a  martial 
countenance,  then  relaxed  his  features,  took  a 
new  attitude,  and,  in  soR  and  pathetic  tones, 
continued :) 

‘  My  fellow-citizens,  far  over  the  placid  waters 
of  the  dark  blue  sea,  the  occidental  orb  of  da^, 
sinking  to  the  caverns  of  the  night,  is  folded  m 
crimson  mists,  and,  like  the  dying  Roman, 
nthers  around  him  nis  drapery  af  clouds  before 
his  fires  arc  buried  in  the  gulf  of  darkness. 
There,  encircled  by  the  murmuring  waters  of 
the  deep,  the  builders  of  the  ocean  nave  framed 
a  tranquil  car  e .  'Hie  zephyrs  love  to  linger  u 
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t>  coral  arches.  The  Naiads  there  love  to 
moor  their  shelly  skiffs,  while  the  dolphin  swims 
in  its  cool  recesses,  and  the  swan  glides  adown 
its  watery  floor.  There  the  mntle  maidens  of 
the  sea  touch  their  tremulous  lyres,  and  warble 
those  entrancing  songs  that  float  at  twilight 
hour  to  the  ear  of  the  mariner  as  he  paces  his 
lonely  deck.  There  still-weeping  dreams  fold 
their  viewless  wings,  and  the  spirit  of  the  even¬ 
ing  breeze  recline  on  shelving  emeralds. 

‘  My  felluw-citizens,  in  that  coral  cave  lies 
the  great  Sea-Serpent.  There  was  he  wont  to 
retire  after  his  arduous  peregrinations  over  the 
deep,  to  listen  to  the  daughters  of  the  sea 
weaving  their  soft  harmonies ;  to  muse  on  the 
mutability  of  greatness;  aud  to  gaze  with 
philosophic  eye  into  the  vista  of  the  future  as 
Its  phantom  forms  flitted  to  and  fro  and 
vani^ed  in  the  waving  inisU.  Them  he  now 
lies.  But  not  for  him  do  the  daughters  of  the 
sea  touch  their  tremulous  lyres ;  not  for  him  do 
the  still-weeping  dreams  unveil  their  tearful 
faces ;  not  for  him  do  the  zephyrs  ripple  the 
blue  waters,  or  the  dolphin  display  his  chameleon 
tints.  No !  oh,  no !  He  lies  there  in  anguish. 
His  fln  is  dislocated  !  ‘  Delirium  glimmers  in 
that  philosophic  eye ;  ’  hunger  rages  in  his 
breast ;  and  the  invidious  sharks  prowl  around 
his  cavern  like  jackals  around  the  den  of  the 
dying  lion 

'  And  will  you,  fellow-citizens,  permit  that 
snake  to  lie  in  his  lonely  cave  famished  and  de¬ 
lirious  P  Will  von  permit  the  ubiquitous,  the 
incomparable,  the  stupendous,  the  omnivorous 
American  Sea-Serpent  to  become  decrepit  and 
a  cripple  for  life,  as  he  undoubtedly  will  become 
unless  his  case  is  promptly  attendra  to  P  What 
will  yonr  ancestors  think  of  you  if  you  permit 
the  twin-brother  of  the  American  Eagle  to  be¬ 
come  a  public  charnP  What  will  posterity 
think  of  you  when  they  come  into  possession 
of  the  Republic  and  find  a  sick  snake  on  their 
hands ;  a  sick  snake  and  a  debt  of  forty  millions? 
Lastly,  what  will  you  think  of  yourselves  when 
vou  rrilect  on  your  ungrateful  neglect ;  on  the 
loss  of  national  respectability  which  must  ensue 
when  yon  appear  in  public  without  a  Sea-Ser¬ 
pent  ;  on  the  depression  of  public  credit,  and  on 
all  the  disasters  which  1  foresee  to  be  attendant 
on  the  loss  of  the  great  basilisk  P 

*  But  the  light  of  hope  kindles  my  breast.  I 
know  that  the  calamities  of  the  Sea-Serpent 
will  arouse  the  warmest  sympathies  of  this 
nation.  It  will  never  permit  its  great  snake  to 
die  in  that  far-off  cavern  from  hunger  and  want 
of  surgical  attendance.*  I  feel  happy,  1  feel 
proud  in  the  assurance  that  the  Republic  will 
on  this  occasion,  testify  its  gratitude  and  respect 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  itself.  Then  the  mighty 
basilisk,  once  more  restored  to  health  and 
strength,  will  again  launch  forth  its  glittering 


convulsions  on  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  to 
rove  from  gulf  to  gulf,  from  pole  to  pole,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  blaze  of  the  sun  from  his  many-colored 
scale ;  and  despots,  standing  on  the  grisly 
battlemeuts  of  the  old  world,  will  look  down 
upon  the  deep  as  the  neat  republican  ploughs 
his  foaming  pathway  through  the  waters,  and 
their  knees  will  tremble  and  their  cheeks  blanch 
as  they  whisper,  ‘  Lo  !  the  dreadful  Serpent  of 
the  Sea !  ” 


“  NO  LIGHT.” 

Taa  wintry  sky  is  dark  and  chill ; 

Across  the  plain 

Howls  the  fierce  blast,  and  o’er  the  hill 
Sweep  sleet  and  rain. 

But  yon  poor  wanderer  feels  no  blast. 

No  angry  sky  sees  overcast ; 

But,  as  with  hurrying  step  she  goes. 

She  moans,  “Poor  heart  I  there's  no  repose 
“  For  thy  sad  wrongs  and  bitter  woes  ! 

“  O’er  yonder  height 
“  Day  may  return,  and  storms  depart, 

“  But  still  to  thee,  poor  aching  heart, 

“  There  comes  no  light !’’ 

Soft  balmy  airs  delight  the  earth ; 

Tree,  plant,  and  flower 
Welcome,  with  love  and  Joy,  the  birth 
Of  spring's  first  hour. 

Swells  with  new  life  the  green  hill  side. 
Laughs  the  bright  sky  upon  the  pride 
Of  forest  foliage,  flowery  plain. 

Where  life,  and  Joy,  and  glory  reign ; 

But  to  her  heart  there  comes  again 
No  new  delight  I 

Skies  may  be  fair,  earth  may  rejoice. 

But  in  her  soul  moans  still  a  voice, 

“  For  me  no  light !  ’’ 

The  fields  in  summer's  glory  shine  ; 

With  beauty  glows 

Each  hedgerow,  where  the  sweet  woodbine 
Clasps  the  wild  rose. 

Autumnal  suns  enrich  the  plain 
With  ruddy  fruits  and  yellow  grain; 

And,  as  the  Joyous  hours  go  by. 

Hearts  light  with  happiness  reply 
To  Nature's  voice  of  melody  : 

But  there  is  night 
Within  Iter  heart ;  “  He  is  away," 

She  murmurs,  “who  to  mo  brings  day  ; 

“  Oh !  never  to  my  drear  heart  may 
Betum  Hope’s  light." 

Msioaerta. 


COUNTiaS  OF  MONTFORT. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  MONTFORT 


Jane  of  Flanders,  Coantoss  of  Montfort,  the 
most  extraordinary  woman  of  her  age,  was,  in 
1342,  roused  by  the  captivitv  of  her  husband, 
and  the  falling  fortunes  of  her  family,  to  the 
most  heroic  efforts.  In  a  disputed  succession 
in  Brittany,  which  the  Count  de  Mountfort 
claimed  as  his  inheritance,  he  was  besieged  in 
the  city  of  Nantz ;  which  having  been  taken  by 
treachery,  be  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
and  was  conducted  a  prisoner  to  Paris.  No 
sooner  had  the  countess  received  intellirance  of 
the  fate  of  her  husband,  than  she  assembled  the 
inhabitants  of  Rennes,  where  she  at  that  time 
resided,  and,  carrying  in  her  arms  her  infant 
son,  recounted  to  them  what  had  passed;  de¬ 
plored  the  fate  of  her  husband,  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  care  of  the  people  his  unfortunate 
orphan,  the  sole  remaining  heir  of  their  ancient 
princes,  to  whom  they  bad  ever  professed  the 


most  zealous  attachment.  She  declared  herself 
willing,  in  a  cause  so  just,  to  risk  every  peril 
and  hazard ;  she  spoke  of  the  sources  which,  in 
the  alliance  of  England,  still  remained  to  them, 
and  exhorted  them  to  make  one  generous  effort 
against  an  usurper  whom  France  was  desirous 
of  imposing  upon  the  state. 

Moved  by  her  eloquence,  her  courage, 
her  affecting  situation,  the  audience  vowed, 
in  defending  the  rights  of  her  family,  to 
conquer  or  perish  with  the  countess.  The 
other  fortresses  of  Brittany  caught  the  same 
^irit  and  embraced  the  same  resolution. 
The  countess  passed  from  place  to  place,  en¬ 
couraging  the  garrisons,  and  proviaing  them 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  defence. 

After  having  put  the  whole  province  in  a  pos¬ 
ture  of  resistance,  she  shut  herself  up  in  Uenne- 
bonne,  where  she  waited  with  impatisnee  th« 
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promiaed  luocunni  from  £ni(land,to  which  conn- 
try  she  had  arnt  her  aon,  for  safety  and  for  a 
pledfce.  Charles  de  Blois,  the  competitor  of 
her  husband,  solicitous  to  make  himamf  master 
of  ao  important  a  fortreaa,  and  still  more  to 
make  the  countess,  whose  oourage  and  capacity 
he  dreaded,  a  priemer  of  war,  sat  down  before 
Hennebonne  wit,\  i  numerous  army,  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  attaca  with  industry  and  rigour. 
The  defence  was  not  leas  spirited  ■,  the  besiegers 
were  repulsed  in  every  assault,  while  frequent 
and  successful  sallies  were  made  by  the  garri¬ 
son. 

In  all  military  operations  the  countess  her¬ 
self  was  the  first  and  the  most  active.  Having 
one  day  perceived  that  the  enemy  employed  in 
an  attack  had  neglected  to  provide  for  the  se¬ 
curity  of  a  distant  quarter  of  their  camp,  she 
immedi'itely  sallied  forth  at  the  bead  of  two 
hundred  men,  threw  the  besiegers  into  con¬ 
fusion,  and,  with  a  great  slaughter,  set  fire  to 
their  tents,  their  baggage,  and  their  ipagazinrs. 
But  on  her  n-turn  to  the  garrison  she  found 
herself  intercepted  and  her  retreat  ept  off,  the 
enemy  having  thrown  themselves  Vstween  her 
and  the  gates.  Her  resolution  was  taken  on 
the  instant.  She  ordered  her  men  to  disband, 
and  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Brest. 
At  an  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  shn  met 
them,  collected  another  body  of  five  hundred 
horse,  returned  to  Hennabonue,  broke  unex¬ 
pectedly  through  the  pnemy's  camp,  and  was 
received  by  the  garristw  vith  acclamations  of  mq. 

Encouraged  by  this  example  of  female  he¬ 
roism,  and  by  the  reinforcement  brought  by 
the  countess,  they  determined  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  last  extremity.  The  reiterated  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  repeated  breaches 
made  in  the  walls,  at  length  rendered  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  besieged,  every  hour  in  expectation 
of  a  general  assanlt,  diminished  in  numbers, 
and  exhausted  by  fatigue,  to  treat  for  a  capitu¬ 
lation.  During  a  conference  for  that  purpose, 
in  which  the  Bishop  of  Leon  was  engaged  with 
Charles  de  Blois,  the  countess,  v^o  had 
mounted  a  high  tower,  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  sea,  descried  some  sails  at  a  distance, 
and  immediately  exclaimed :  —  “  Behold  the 
succours,  the  English  succours! — No  capitu¬ 
lation!”  This  fleet,  prepared  by  Edward  III. 
for  the  relitf  of  Hennebonne,  and  which  had 
been  detained  by  contrary  winds,  entered  the 
harbour,  uuder  the  command  of  Sir  Walter 
Maury,  one  of  the  bravest  captains  of  England. 
The  garrison  were,  by  this  reinforcement,  ani¬ 
mated  with  fresh  spirits;  they  immediately 
sallied  forth,  beat  the  besiegers  from  their 
posts,  and  obliged  them  to  decamp. 

The  countess,  notwithstanding  this  success, 
finding  herself  aver|K>wered  by  superior  num¬ 
bers,  determined  on  passing  over  to  England, 
to  solicit  from  Edward  more  effectual  aid. 


Having  obtained  from  him  a  considerable  re¬ 
inforcement,  uuder  Robert  d’ Artois,  she  em¬ 
barked  on  board  'of  a  fleet  of  forty-five  ships, 
and  sailed  back  towards  Brittany.  They  were 
met  by  the  enei^  in  their  pass^,  when  an 
action  ensued,  flie  countess,  with  her  usual 
courage,  charged  the  foe  sword  in  hand.  Robert 
d’ Artois  wu  successful  in  his  first  exploits,  but 
survived  his  triumphs  only  a  short  time,  when 
the  party  of  Charles  regained  their  advantage. 
The  King  of  England  himself,  after  these  vicis¬ 
situdes,  undertook  in  person  the  defence  of  the 
counteu,  when  the  war  became  more  general, 
and  was  thenceforth  conducted  in  the  name  and 
under  the  standard  of  the  English  and  Erench 
monarchies,  which  had  previously  acted  only  as 
allies  to  the  competitors  for  Brittany.  The 
flames  of  war  still  continued  their  devastations, 
when  Charles  de  Blois  having  invested  the 
fortr^  the  countess,  reinforced  by  some 
English  troops,  attacked  him  during  the  night 
in  his  intreuchments,  dispersed  his  army,  and 
took  him  prisoner.  His  wife,  in  whose  right 
he  had  pretended  to  Brittany,  compelled  by  the 
captivity  of  her  hnsbaud,  assumed  in  her  tnrn 
the  government  of  the  party,  and  offered  herself 
a  formidable  and  worthy  rival,  both  in  the 
cabinet  and  in  the  field,  to  the  Countess  of 
Montfort. 

The  mediation  of  Eiance  and  England 
(aitea  to  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  in 
Brittany,  till  Charles  de  Blois  was  at  length 
slain,  at  the  Battle  of  Aurey.  The  young 
Count  do  Montfort  soon  after  got  into  pos¬ 
session  of  the  duchy,  and,  though  a  zealous 
partiaau  of  England,  had  his  title  acknowledged 
hy  the  Breach  king,  to  whom  he  did  homage 
for  his  dominions. 


MR.  DICKENS’S  APOLOGY. 

At  the  opening  of  a  New  York  club,  three  or 
four  years  ago,  the  following,  among  other 
imaginary  letters  from  eminent  persons  invited 
to  Iw  present  ou  the  occasion,  was  given  forth 
from  a  manuscript  journal,  issooed  ”  monthly. 

No.  1,  Devonshire-terrace,  York-gate, 
Begent’s-park,  London. 

Gkiitleiien, — Your  invitation  to  attend  the 

opening  of  the  new  rooms  of  the -  came 

in  my  hands  directly  1  had  finished  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  my  new  book.  May  1  take  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  a  short  extract  from  that 
chapter,  which  may  be  interesting,  being  in 
advance  of  the  press,  and,  by  an  odd  coinci¬ 
dence,  applicable  to  my  case. 

“  Rodgers  had  been  upon  the  Atlantic  be¬ 
fore.  ‘He  knew  the  sea,'  as  he  said  himael^ 
‘  intimately.’  That  was  enough.  No  person 
could  speak  of  the  ocean  that  he,  John  Rodgers, 
had  crossed,  except  in  a  respectfol  manner.  It 
was  a  peculiarity  in  his  temperament  that  when 
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an  idea  got  rooted  in  him  it  was  apt  to  ran  all 
over  his  mind,  like  a  bean.  It  {^w,  in  fact,  to 
be  a  part  of  himself,  and  he  daimed  for  it  a 
corresponding  degree  of  respect.  ConsequentW 
he  would  take  an  ocean  pr  a  continent  which 
interested  him  under  his  protection  with  as 
much  ease  as  he  would  take  a  lady  under  his 
umbrella. 

“There  was  one  thing  for  which  he  bad 
the  highest  regard.  It  was  a  pronoun ;  first 
person,  singular  number.  When  he  said 
‘  my  baker’  or  ‘  my  tailor,’  you  somehow  got  an 
idea  of  a  baker  or  tailor  as  much  the  exclusive 
roperty  of  John  I’odgers  as  his  own  pocket- 
ook.  As  for  his  father — senior  partner  of 
Podgers  and  Son,  drysalters.  No.  3,  letterlock- 
lane — he  looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  heir¬ 
loom  ;  and  in  regard  to  his  mother,  I  believe 
he  would  have  given  a  chattel-mortgage  upon 
her  without  the  slightest  compunction.  ‘  Mrs. 
Jellyby,’  said  he,  ‘  when  1  was  acquainted  with 
Niagara,  there  was  a  feeling  between  me  and 
that  cataract  that  would  have  surprised  any  one 
unacquainted  with  the  parties.’  Viewing  every¬ 
thing  as  he  did  upon  extensive  principles — that 
is,  npoti  a  scale  commensurate  with  himself — it 
is  no  wonder  he  took  Tunkles  to  task  when 
that  individual  ventured  to  remark  ‘he  con¬ 
sidered  a  passage  across  the  channel  as  being, 
he,  should  say,  rather  unpleasant.’  ‘  Tunkles,’ 
said  he,  untying  his  choker  and  re-tying  it  into 
a  double  bow-knot  of  otfended  dignity:  ‘Tun¬ 
kles,  a  man  docs  not  know  what  it  is  to  feel  un- 
leasant  until  he  gets  upon  the,  ocean.  When  1 

stepped  on  board  of  iny  packet,  sir,  to  avoid 
any  unfavourable  impressions  of  an  element  I 
had  been  taught  to  respect  from  ray  infancy,  I 
endeavoured  to  keep  down  my  feelings,  but  I 
found  I  could  not  contain  myself.  There  was 
a  smell  of  fresh  paint,  sir,  in  my  state-room, 
mingled  with  an  odour  which  I  should  decidedly 
call  fishy ;  and  I  was  assailed  in  this  manner, 
sir,  for  fourteen  days,  until  1  almost  imagined 
I  was  on  a  sea  of  turpentine  full  of  salt  mack¬ 
erel. 

“Then  I  had  a  storm,  sir — a  storm  that  lasted 
fourteen  days  more.  My  wind,  sir,  should  come 
from  the  north-east ;  but  this  wind  came  from 
the  north-west.  Consequently,  I  could  make 
no  headway ;  my  canvas  was  torn  from  my  bolt- 
ropes,  my  top-masts  went  by  the  board ;  and 
although  my  helm  was  lashed  down,  I  expected 
to  be  on  my  beam-ends  every  moment.  I'or- 
tunately  the  wind  abated  just  as  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  I  had  sprung  a  leak,  sir.  Fortunately, 
also,  it  was  in  my  side,  and  soon  stopped.  When 
I  got  an  observation,  sir,  I  was  off  the  coast  of 
Africa.  I  had  been  praying  for  a  calm,  and 
there ’s  where  I  got  it.  Off  the  coast  of  Africa, 
sir,  with  an  African  sky  over  my  head,  an 
African  ocean  under  my  feet;  and  my  sun,  sir, 
was  such  a  sun  as  a  man  knows  nothing  abont 
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who  has  never  been  in  the  tropica.  Think  o 
that,  sir ;  think  of  a  calm  that  lasted  fourteen 
days,’  continued  Mr.  Podgers,  thrusting  his 
wrinkled  neck  out  of  his  white  choker,  and  and 
denly  drawing  it  back  like  a  terrapin ;  ‘  think 
of  that,  sir  I  Becalmed  fourteen  nays  off  tks 
coast  of  Africa !  ’  Mr.  Podgers  came  down  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa  with  such  astonishing  enr 
phasis  that  it  aroused  Mrs.  Jellyby. 

“  ‘  In  the  vicinity  of  Borioboola  OhaP  ’  said 
that  lady,  with  her  fine  eyes  on  the  tin  candle¬ 
sticks. 

“  ‘  Latitude  IS'O,  longitude  35  69,’  said  Mr. 
Podgers,  sententiously. 

“  ‘  Ah !  ’  replied  Jlrs.  Jellyby. 

“Mr.  Podgers  resumed:  ‘When  I  left  my 
native  land  I  was  a  stout  man,  sir ;  when  I  left 
my  African  climate  I  could  have  crept  through 
the  arm-hole  of  my  own  waistcoat.  I  had  rain, 
sir,  from  the  time  I  left  Africa  until  I  arrived 
off  Fire-island  light,  and  then  I  had  snow.  I 
made  Sandy  Hook,  sir,  and  then  1  had  a  wind 
that  blew  me  th'ree  hundred  miles  out  to  sea 
again.  When  I  did  get  ashore  it  was  in  a  life¬ 
boat,  at  a  place  called  Baruegat.  A  man  dressed 
in  my  clothes,  sir,  with  my  watch  in  his  pocket, 
very  kindly  gave  mo  a  light  half-guinea  out  of 
my  own  purse,  sir,  to  keep  me  from  starving  on 
my  way  to  New  York.  Mr.  Tunkles,’  continued 
Mr.  Pudeers,  insinuating  his  right  fore-finger 
into  the  fifth  left-hand  button-hole  of  that  per¬ 
son’s  coat,  ‘  don’t  do  that  again  I  Don't  speak 
of  the  channel  as  being,  certainly  by  any  sane 
person,  considered  as — unpleasant.  The  ocean, 
sir,  which  I  have  crossed,  is  the  only  institution 
that  merits  that  distinctive  epithet.  And  if 
ever  I  cross  it  again  ’ — here  Mr.  Podgera  but¬ 
toned  his  lower  lip  over  his  upper,  took  a  long 
breath,  looked  at  Mrs.  Jellyby  out  of  the  comer 
of  his  left  eye,  and  then  said,  very  softly  and 
emphatically — Ilamme !  ’  ’’ 

An  experience  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Podgers 
is  my  only  reason  for  not  accepting  your  kind 
invitation.  I  have  a  natural  horror  of  salt 
water,  even  when  the  breeze  is  fresh.  iw 
leave  to  present  my  respects  to  many  distin¬ 
guished  gentlemen  of  the - ,  whom  I  have 

had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  home  and 
abroad;  and  with  my  thanks  for  the  honour 
you  have  done  me,  I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  very 
faithfully,  Cuaules  Dickens. 


Fias  AND  WATEReKoor  CsMSNT.— To  half  a 
pint  of  milk  put  an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar, 
111  order  to  curdle  it ;  then  separate  the  curd 
from  the  whey,  and  mix  the  whey  with  the  whites 
of  four  or  five  %gs,  beating  the  whole  together. 
When  it  is  well  mixed,  s4d  a  little  (luick-lime 
through  a  sieve,  until  it  has  acquired  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  thick  paste.  With  this  cement,  broken 
vessels  and  cracks  of  all  kinds  can  be  mended. 
It  dries  quickly,  and  resists  the  action  of  Are  and 
water. 
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A  LEAF  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  AN 
AUTHOR. 

It  it  •  fine  frosty  morning  in  Febmary,  u  the 
first  snn-beams  struggle  faintly  through  a  nar¬ 
row  window,  and  light  np,  with  an  uncertain 
flicker,  the  interior  of  a  small  and  cheerless 
room.  The  walls  are  bare  and  whitewashed, 
and,  sare  during  a  few  of  the  morning  hours, 
are  cold  indeed  to  look  at ;  but  now  the  sun¬ 
shine  has  clothed  its  nakedness  in  hues  of 
amber,  and  the  poor  chamber  seems  to  smile 
wHIi  the  consciousness  of  beini;  dressed  in  a 
livery  of  unusual  splendour.  The  furniture  of 
tilt  room  is  meagre,  and  what  there  is  of  it  is  in 
rather  a  mutilated  condition.  In  one  end  of 
the  room  is  what  it  technically  termed  a  “  turn¬ 
up that  is,  a  bed  which,  when  folded  up, 
presents  the  exterior  of  a  book-case,  or  some 
other  imposing  article  of  furniture.  Near  the 
window  stands  an  nnsteady  deal  table,  lacquered 
over  with  coarse  brown  paint,  which  has  blis¬ 
tered  in  the  sun,  and  peeled  off  in  small  round 
patches,  until  it  looks  like  a  brown-and-whitc 
uandanna  handkerchief, 

A  few  books,  scattered  manuscripts,  and  pens 
and  ink  are  lying  on  the  table,  and  an  old, 
cracked  meerschaum  is  the  only  ornament  which 
graces  the  mantelpiece.  There  is  no  fire,  but 
a  tew  coals  contained  in  an  old  band-box  are 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  tire-place.  There  is 
a  little  cupboard  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
which,  being  slightly  ojien,  lets  us  see— little. 
Two  chairs,  a  worn-out  hearth-brush,  and  a 
wooden  box,  with  its  lid  half  broken  away,  com- 
lete  the  arrangements.  While  we  are  noting 
own  these  things,  a  hasty  step  is  heard  on  the 
stairs,  the  door  opens,  and  Huger  Dale,  the 
owner  of  the  apartment,  enters. 

He  M  about  five-and-twenty,  and  his  face, 
although  full  of  character,  is  not  handsome. 
He  has  a  broad,  bold  brow,  deep-set  eyes,  a 
tliick,  bnt  well-formed  nose,  and  a  mouth  of 
almost  feminine  sweetness.  He  is  poorly  clad 
for  such  a  season,  and  looks  cold,  but  cheerful. 
In  his  hand  he  carries  a  small  brown-paper 
parcel,  and  he  swings  into  the  room  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  has  accomplished  something, 
and  is  determined  to  enjoy  himself  with  energy 
aooordingly.  How  busy  he  is !  See,  he  is 
alront  to  light  his  fire.  The  coals  in  the  band- 
box  are  arranged  skilfully  in  the  small  grate. 
Ah  1  now  we  can  see  where  the  other  half  of 
tl.tf  lid  of  that  box  has  gone  to.  It  has  evi¬ 
dently  lit  many  a  fire  before  now,  and  all  that 
remains  of  it  is  being  quickly  transformed  into 
large  splinters,  which,  thrust  between  the  coals, 
soon  blare  merrily.  This  accomplished,  Roger 
fills  a  small  ketUe  from  a  pitcher  standing  near 
the  door,  and  places  it  where  the  blaze  is  hot¬ 
test.  He  then  unfolds  the  brown-paper  parcel, 
«Bd  diaeloset  a  warm  two-penny  roll,  and  a  little 


tea  and  sugar  made  up  in  small  paper  cones. 
These,  with  a  little  milk  which  he  brings  forth 
from  the  cupboard,  complete  his  arrangements ; 
and  the  water  having  boiled,  and  the  tea  being 
made,  Roger  Dale  takes  off  his  threadbare  coat, 
folds  it  carefully,  puts  it  by,  and  invests  himself 
with  an  alpaca  jacket,  glossy  from  long  wear, 
and  much  torn. 

I  will  venture  to  assert  that  there  was  not  a 
merchant  prince  that  day  in  Ix>ndon  who  en¬ 
joyed  his  morning  meal  more  than  Roger  Dale 
that  frugal  and  insuflicient  breakfast.  The  two¬ 
penny  roll,  though  butterless,  was  nice  and 
warm  ;  and  the  tea,  which  probably  grew  on 
some  sunny  English  hill-side,  had,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  good  rough  fragrance  about  it  that  fully 
satisfied  the  uncultivated  palate  of  the  poor 
author.  Having  finished  his  roll,  and  drained 
the  last  drops  from  his  little  tin  tea-pot,  Roger 
cleared  away  the  delrit  of  his  meal,  and,  light¬ 
ing  his  old  cracked  meerschaum,  sat  down  to 
write. 

He  was  just  then  engaged  on  a  volume  of 
fairy  tales,  which  an  extensive  publisher  in  Fleet- 
street  had  ordered.  He  was  to  have  twenty 
pounds  for  the  manuscript,  ten  of  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  drawiu  advance;  the  remaining 
half  was  to  be  given  only  when  the  work  was 
finished.  At  this  moment  Roger  had  just 
eightcenpence  in  his  pocket,  and  it  would  be  a 
week  at  least  before  he  could  write  “Finis”  at 
the  end  of  his  volume.  He  w  as  in  debt  to  the 
landlady,  and  where  he  was  to  get  his  dinner 
during  the  interval  was  an  unsolved  problem. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  frame  of  mind  he  had  to 
sit  down  and  conjure  up  glow  ing  pictures  of 
oriental  splendour,  golden  halls,  glittering 
fountains,  and  luxurious  hanquets,  while  he  was 
burning  his  last  coal,  and  wondering  how  far 
eightcenpence  would  go  towards  a  week’s 
dinuers. 

Still  he  wrote  on  cheerfully,  and  as  his  pen 
flew  over  the  paper  his  colour  came  and  went, 
his  eye  brightened,  and  fur  awhile  he  forgot  all 
his  sorrows  in  the  exciteincut  of  his  labour. 
After  writing  rapidly  fur  some  time,  he  paused, 
and,  resting  his  head  on  his  hand,  seemed  to  be 
wrapped  in  thought.  It  was  a  fair  jianurama 
that  flitted  then  before  the  poet’s  fancy.  There 
was  a  lung,  low-roofed  cottage,  with  deep  eaves 
where  the  swallows  nested  in  tlie  summer-time, 
and  walls  from  which  the  trailing  clematis  hung 
down  in  wreaths,  as  if  it  felt  weary  of  being 
crucified  against  that  lonely  place,  and  wished 
to  descend  and  play  with  the  tulips  and  narcissi 
that  glowed  in  the  deep-green .  grass  beneath. 
There  was  a  calm  matron  with  w  hitening  hair, 
who,  while  she  wandered  among  her  flowers, 
and  tended  them  with  gentle  hand,  thought 
wistfully  of  her  first-born,  who  was  toiling  and 
struggUng  far  away  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
city,  and  wondered  what  he  was  then  doing, 
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And  at  n  little  distance,  beneath  the  shadow  of 
an  old  apple-tree  whose  fading  blossoms  fell 
softly  upon  her  head,  sat  a  brown-eyed  girl, 
thinking  also  of  the  brother  that  she  loved,  and 
with  whom,  when  they  were  both  children,  she 
had  so  often  wandered  into  the  great,  silent 
woods  close  by,  until  they  lost  themselves  amid 
the  thousand  paths,  and  cried  with  terror  lest 
they  should  never  again  sec  the  old  cottage  and 
the  mild,  gentle  face  of  their  dear  mother.  As 
this  quiet  picture,  half  reminiscence,  half  fancy, 
flitted  bi'forc  Roger's  vision,  the  lines  that  care 
hud  graven  in  his  face  were  smoothed  away, 
nnd  a  happy  smile  rested  upon  it,  as  a  passing 
gleam  of  sunshiue  robs  the  stern  features  of 
some  old  stone  efligy  of  their  accustomed 
harshness. 

While  he  was  indulging  in  this  quiet  reverie, 
the  Blairs  without  creaked  audibly,  and  the 
sound  of  a  heavy  footstep  indicated  some  per¬ 
son's  approach.  Roger  started,  la  an  instant 
the  happy  smile  was  replaced  by  an  expression 
of  pain  and  humiliation,  lie  knew  that  foot¬ 
step.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  as  it 
stopped  at  the  door  at  last,  Roger’s  form 
seemed  to  shrink  into  half  its  size.  Then  the 
door  opened,  and  a  Iwld-faced  woman  flung  into 
the  room,  and  seated  herself  unceremoniously 
on  the  vacant  chair.  She  had  a  cold,  pitiless 
eye,  and  the  word  " landlady”  was  written 
legiblv  upon  her  hard,  coarse  features. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Dale,”  she  began,  in  a  loud, 
turbulent  tone,  “  1  just  came  up  to  see  about 
the  rent.  I've  gut  a  bill  to  pay  to-day,  and  I 
cau’t  take  nn^  more  promises :  besides,  some 
people’s  promises  ain’t  worth  much.” 

“  I’m  very  sorry  indeed,”  said  Roger,  scarcely 
daring  to  meet  the  bold  glance  of  the  woman  ; 
“  I’m  very  sorry,  but  just  uow  I  nm  quite  unable 
to  pay  you.  I  expect,  however,  in  a  few 
days - ” 

“That’s  always  the  way  with  you  lilt  fry 
gents,”  interrupted  the  woman,  with  a  glaiiee 
of  vulgar  contempt ;  “  you  are  always  expectiu’ 
somethin’  that  never  comes :  but  I  can’t  pay 
my  rent  with  expectiugs ;  no,  my  landlord  won’t 
take  nothing  of  the  sort  from  me,  and  I  can’t 
take  them  from  other  people.  It  was  only  last 
Saturday  that  you  told  me  you  cx|)ected  to  have 
the  rent  to-day,  and  now  you  haven’t.  It  won’t 
do,  Mr.  Dale ;  it  won’t  suit  me  by  no  means.  1 
could  have  let  the  room  over  and  over  again  to 
them  as  would  have  paid  me  regular.  But  1 
didn’t  do  it,  because  you  promised  so  fair.  But 
now  since  it  has  come  to  it - ” 

“  Really,  Airs.  Biggs,  I  cannot  help  it.  I 
cannot  do  any  mure.  If  I  could  pay  you. 
Heaven  knows  I  would.  Just  now  it  is  im¬ 
possible  ;  and  I  trust  when  I  appeal  to  your 
charity  fora  little  forbearance,  that  you  will  not 
den^  it  to  me.  You  will  not  lose  by  it,  depend 
on  It.” 


«0i’ 


“All  I  have  got  to  say  about  the  matter,  Mr. 
Dale,  is,  that  people  as  takes  rooms  of  {gior 
women  ought  to  know  whether  they  was  able 
to  pay  fur  them  before  they  took  them.  Now 
once  for  all  1  tell  you,  1  want  my  three  piiu' 
fourteen,  and  the  half-crown  I  paid  the  man  for 
soling  yer  boots ;  and  if  you  can’t  give  it  to  me, 
why  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  quit.  1 
expect  either  the  money  this  evening,  or  yon 
walk  to-morrow  for  surtuiu.  That’s  all  I’ve  got 
to  say  about  it." 

With  these  words  Airs.  Biggs  flounced  out  of 
the  room,  slamming  the  door  violently  as  she 
went,  and  Roger  Dale  was  once  more  alone. 

For  a  lung  time  he  sat  with  his  head  bowed 
upon  his  hands,  and  his  Angers  twisted  in  his 
lung  dark  hair.  All  the  sensitive  nature  of  the 
man  was  wounded,  and  his  spirit  chafed  indig¬ 
nantly  at  the  humiliation  which  his  necessities 
hud  compelled  him  to  endure.  Wild  thoughts 
flitted  through  his  mind,  and  flred  it  with  deadly 
purposes.  But  ‘just  then,  when  his  temples 
were  burning  and  throbbing,  the  quiet  cottage, 
with  his  gentle  mother  and  fair  sister,  again 
unrolled  itself  like  a  vapoury  picture  befuio 
him ;  and  in  an  instant  all  his  evil  fancies  fled, 
nnd  from  between  his  hands  which  hid  his  face 
the  warm  tears  trickled  slowly  down  and  feil 
upon  the  blotted  manuscripts. 

A  knock  came  to  tbe  door,  Roger  pre¬ 
served  a  dogged  silence.  It  was  repeated :  he 
still  did  not  reply.  He  fancied,  perha|a,  it 
was  some  envoy  from  Airs.  Biggs.  At  last  he 
heard  a  childish  voice  say : 

“  I’lease,  sir,  Mr.  Hurry  sent  to  know  il  Iho 
next  chapter  of  the  ‘  Fairy  Tales’  is  fliiislted, 
as  the  compositors  are  idle  r’ 

“Tell  him  it  is  not  I”  answered  Roger, 
savagely,  without  looking  up.  A  little 
step  puttered  towards  the  door,  and  just 
ns  it  had  reached  it  something  prompted 
him  to  raise  his  eyes.  A  sunny  -  faced 
child,  with  ragged  trousers  and  inky  face,  had 
his  small  hand  on  the  door,  and  was  gazing  at 
him  with  wondering  eyes.  Roger’s  hejtrt 
softened.  Face  to  face  with  that  incarnation 
of  happy,  heedless  childhood,  he  could  no 
longer  be  a  mUanthmpe. 

“  Tell  Mr.  Hurry,”  said  hr,  in  a  gentle  tone, 
“  that  I’m  very  sorry  that  an  accident  has  pre¬ 
vented  my  finishing  the  chapter,  but  he  shall 
have  it  this  evening.” 

The  child  made  a  comic  attempt  at  a  resiiect- 
ful  bow,  and  turned  to  go.  A  thought  seemed 
suddenly  to  strike  Roger. 

“  Stay !  ”  he  cried ;  “  stay  a  moment,  my 
boy :  I  wish  to  speak  with  you.” 

The  boy  stopped  at  this  summons,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  him, evidently  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment  at  an  author — a  man  who  wrote 
real  books — having  anything  to  say  to  him. 

“  Tell  me,”  said  Roger,  looking  earnestly  at 
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the  child,  “  tell  me  what  yon  would  do  if  you 
were  without  any  money,  and  wanted  to  get 
tome.” 

“  I  would  work,”  replied  the  child,  stoutly. 

"  But  if  you  wanted  it  immediately,  and  had 
BO  time  to  do  anything  which  would  fetch  it, 
what  then  P” 

“  I  would  go  to  mother.” 

"Ah,  he  has  a  mother!”  murmured  Roger. 

“  Oh !  I  have,  and  a  jolly  one,  too,”  said 
the  boy,  quickly,  overhearing  Roger’s  ejacula¬ 
tion.  “  She  gives  me  curran’-puddin’  when  I 
goes  home  on  Sundays.  Mother’s  a  good  ’nn, 
if  ever  there  was.” 

"  But  suppose  that  yon  had  no  mother,  or 
that  she  had  no  money  to  give  yon,”  pursued 
Roger,  “  what  would  yon  do  then  P  ” 

**  If  mother  hadn’t  it,  Fd  go  to  sister ;  and 
if  sister  hsdn’t  it,  Fd  go  to  uncle ;  and  if  he 
hadn’t  it,  Fd  go  to  cousin  Harry ;  and  if  cousin 
Harry  hadn’t  it,  I’d  go  to  everybody ;  and  if 
everybody  hadn’t  it.  I’d  go  to  the  work’ns.” 
And  the  child  stopped,  fairly  out  of  breath  with 
his  rapid  enumeration  of  resources. 

“  My  child,”  muttered  Roger,  “  you  have 
taught  my  pride  a  lesson  without  knowing  it. 
Herr !  ”  he  continued,  taking  from  his  pocket 
his  last  few  coins,  and  handing  the  boy  six¬ 
pence  ;  "  here,  take  this.  Yon  are  a  good  boy, 
and  will  yet  come  to  something  good,  for  God 
■ever  gives  such  energy  in  vain.” 

The  child  doffed  his  tattered  cap,  pocketed 
^  the  sixpence,  and  was  soon  bounding  down  the 
stairs  rejoicing. 

“Yes,”  said  Roger  to  himself,  “the  child 
hu  tanght  me  a  lesson,  and  1  will  profit  by  it. 
It  is  time  that  I  had  cast  aside  this  foolish 
sensitiveness,  this  haughty  independence ;  such 
feelings  are  a  luxury,  and  are  suited  only  to 
the  rich.  The  poor  have  no  business  to  be  in¬ 
dependent.  I  will  make  my  sacrifice  this  in¬ 
stant.  I  will  go  to  Gerard  and  ask  him  to  lend 
me  some  money.  He  is  rich :  we  are  closely 
united  by  ties  of  blood.  I  will  implore  him.” 

He  buttoned  his  coat  tightly,  and  sallied  out 
into  the  street.  It  was  advanced  in  the  day, 
and  the  pavement,  which  had  been  frozen  hard 
in  the  morning,  was  now  ankle-deep  with  greasy 
mud.  Omnibuses  were  rushing  to  and  from 
the  city  at  a  furious  pace,  or  were  wedged 
almost  inextricably  into  a  mass  of  carts  and 
vehicles  of  all  descriptions  about  the  Poultry  or 
Temple-bar.  News-boys  dustered  in  noisy 
groups  around  the  offices  of  the  Sunday  papers 
—it  was  Saturday — waiting  until  they  should 
be  ready  for  distribution.  The  man  who  had 
sat  all  day  on  Ludgate-hill  with  a  board  round 
his  neck,  on  which  was  written,  “  I  am  starv¬ 
ing,”  was  thinking  of  going  home  to  his  dinner. 
Bnainess  men  were  taking  off  their  office  coats, 
and  pniparing  themselves  for  the  West-end; 
Um  Malay  etoanng  -  sweeper  in  8t.  Paul's- 


chnrchyard  was  earning  a  rich  harvest  of  cop¬ 
pers;  occasional  gentlemen  were  having. their 
boots  cleaned  at  corners  by  the  charity-boys, 
greatly  to  the  admiration  of  the  gamiru  of  the 
streets,  who  generally  formed  a  circle  round  the 
blacker  and  black-ce,  and  made  exceedingly 
pertinent  and  disagreeable  remarks  upon  both. 
Through  all  this  mud  and  bustle,  Roger  Dale 
wended  his  way  towards  the  City,  revolving 
earnestly  how  he  should  best  ask  his  rich  rela¬ 
tive  for  money.  Various  were  the  forms  in 
which  he  mentally  couched  his  request,  as  he 
went  along  the  street.  None  of  tliem  satisfied 
him,  and  a  new  one  was  planned  and  rehearsed 
only  to  be  the  next  instant  rejected. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  those 
dark,  narrow  courts  leading  off  Cornhill,  and 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  offices  of  men  of  busi¬ 
ness,  brokers,  attorneys,  and  Jews.  Here  he 
turned  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  entered  a  nar¬ 
row  doorway,  on  which  was  painted  in  large 
letters,  “  Gerard  Dale,  solicitor  and  notary 
public.”  Pushing  in  a  dusty  glass  door,  Roger 
roceeded  into  a  dark,  dismal  office  inhabited 
y  two  spectral  clerks,  who  were  perched  on 
high  stools,  writing.  He  inquired  for  Mr. 
Dale.  One  of  the  spectres  pointed  to  the  door 
of  an  inner  office,  and  then  resumed  his  work. 
Roger  opened  the  door  thus  indicated,  and  the 
next  instant  stood  face  to  face  with  his  cousin. 

Gerard  Dale  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
money  -  maker.  Hard  -  featured,  keen  -  eyed, 
stony-hearted — he  looked  on  mankind  as  a 
great  mine  from  which  the  hardest  worker  and 
the  sharpest  tool  would  draw  most  wealth. 

While  acknowledging  Roger’s  greeting, 
which,  in  spite  of  himself,  was  cold  and  strained, 
his  quick  glance  detected  in  an  instant  the 
nature  of  his  visit. 

“  Cousin  Gerard,”  said  Roger,  abruptly.  "  I 
have  come  to  yon  to  borrow  money.  I  have 
never  asked  you  for  any  before,  though  Heaven 
knows  I  have  often  needed  it  sorely.  Now, 
however,  I  am  pressed  too  hard  to  be  delicate 
any  longer.  Five  pounds  is  nothing  to  you.  I 
want  it  badly.” 

“  Really,  Mr.  Roger,”  he  began,  “  I  am 
quite  unprepared — so  peremptory  a  demand  ” — 

“  NeccNsity  has  a  loud  voice,  cousin,”  said 
Itoger,  interrupting  him.  I  have  sore  need  just 
now  of  five  pounds.  I  do  not  wish  yon  to  give 
it  me  save  as  a  loan,  but  I  must  have  it.” 

“  There  was  something  so  despairing,  so  de¬ 
termined  in  the  young  man’s  tone,  that  the 
miser  quailed  before  it;  and  almost  involun¬ 
tarily  he  opened  a  drawer,  and,  taking  out  five 
sovereigns,  held  them  toward  his  cousin, 

Roger  made  a  wry  face  as  he  took  the  money, 
as  if  it  burned  his  fingers.  "  You  shall  have 
them,”  he  said,  "  in  ten  days  from  hence.” 
And  before  Gerard  Dale  could  get  the  first 
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words  of  the  iectare  with  which  he  intended  to 
ndoompnny  them  nnt  of  hit  lips,  Ro^cit  had 
hoftnd  from  the  office  and  fras  horrying  home. 

He  had  scarcely  gone  before  Gerard  Dale 
had  rawhittd  of  his  ahsnrd  weakness  in  allowing 
hianetf  to  he  bnllied  out  of  so  large  a  sum. 

"  The  ataptf  tlliio,  no  donbt,”  said  he,  "  will 
S|>eud  it  in  some  disgusting  piece  of  extrara- 
^toee,  which  will  be  of  no  benefit  whatever, 
ahd  I  wiH  never  get  my  money.  What  a  curse 
R  it  to  have  poor  relations !  It  is  not  yet  too 
late,  however.  Here,  Thomas  1  ”  calling  to  one 
of  the  bletks  in  the  office  outside,  "  get  me  a 
HatAolh  cab  directly.” 

In  a  few  minutes  Gerard  Dale  was  driving 
ra^y  to  the  poor  author’s  lodgings. 

Meanwhile  R(mr  hurried  along  the  street, 
jostling  qniet  pedestrians  in  hit  eager  haste, 
Hd|^  ing  nearly  run  over  at  every  crossing. 

“  Three  ponnd  fourteen,  and  half  a  crown— 
that  is  three  pound  sixteen  and  sixpence,  which, 
when  paid,  will  leave  me  exactly  one  pound 
three  and  sixpence  to  spend.  Come,  that  is  not 
ao  bad ;  I  can  live  well  on  that  for  ten  days, 
alloaring  two  shillings  a  day  for  meals.  I 
think  I  mutt  employ  the  balance  of  three-and- 
aix  in  celebrating  my  success  by  a  banquet.” 

So  Romr  stepped  into  an  eating-honae  close 
to  hh  lod^ngs,  and  ordered  them  to  send  round 
a  little  dinner  to  his  rooms,  not  forgetting  a 
foaming  jng  of  half-and-half.  Then,  with  a 
IMt  heart,  he  prepared  himself  to  eneonnter 
Mrs.  Biggs.  That  lady  met  him  on  the  stairs, 
and  as  there  was  something  in  hit  look  which 
told  her  experienced  eye  that  he  had  a  foil 
pocket,  she  curtseyed  civilly. 

“  Mrs.  Biggs,”  said  he,  in  a  voice  in  which 
exaltation  was  but  ill  suppresaeA  '*  I  think  I 
may  as  well  pay  yon  your  bill.  Here  are  four 
sovereigns;  yon  can  give  me  the  change  at 
your  leisure.’’ 

**  Laws,  Mr.  Dale,  Fm  much  obliged  to  yon ; 
and  if  I  said  anything  as  was  hurtful  to  your 
feelings,  I  sure  Fm  wery  sorry,  and - ” 

“  Oh  1  never  mind,  never  mind,”  said  Roger, 
bounding  up  stairs.  “  Now,”  cried  he,  as  he 
reached  hit  little  room  and  finng  himself  into  a 
chair,  “  now  I  can  breathe  freely ;  so  here  goes 
to  deliver  Prince  Azim  from  the  Garden  of 
Fiery  Dragons." 

But  he  had  scarcely  settled  his  manuscript 
before  him,  or  concentrated  hit  thoughts  upon 
the  unhappy  Prince  Axim,  when  he  heard  the 
mil  of  a  cab,  voices  inquiring  for  h^  on  the 
^ira,  and  thra  the  door  opened,  and  Gerard 
Dale  came  hurriedly  in.  Roger's  heart  sank 
when  he  saw  him. 

”  My  dear  Roger,”  said  the  miser,  speaking 
very  quickly,  “  I  hope  you  have  those  sove* 
reigns  which  I  gave  you  still  about  you  P  ” 

“  No,"  said  Roger,  “  I  paid  them  away  all 
bnt  one.” 


“  Who  to  P  ” 

"  My  landlady.” 

“  lliat  is  ve*y  foHnnate :  tre  mt»t  get  thrto 
back ;  th^  are  coonterfeit  coins,  and  It  it  mctt 
important  that  I  should  haVb  them,  in  order  to 
convict  the  fellow  who  passed  them.  Where  la 
the  landlady  P  ” 

“  I  will  call  her,”  said  Roger,  feintly.  ”  Mrs 
Biggs,  he  inquired,  at  toon  as  the  made  her 
appearance,  ”  have  yon  still  got  thoM  four 
sovereigns  I  gave  you  about  you  P  ” 

“  Oh !  yes,  sir,’*  said  Mrs.  Biggs,  producing 
them  from  her  pocket,  with  a  ofend  smite; 
“  here  they  are.” 

“  Very  fortunate,  indeed,”  cHed  Gerard 
Dale,  pouncing  on  them  with  the  avidity  Of  a 
tiger.  “  You  have  the  other,  Roger  P  Ah  I  that 
will  jnst  do.  I  shall  now  be  able  to  convict  the 
scoundrel  folly.  I  am  sorry  to  be  oUMnd  to 
take  them  from  you,  cousin,  bnt  I  will  (idl  in 
to-morrow  and  make  it  all  right.  Good  di^, 
Roger ;  good  dny^  Mrs.  Biggs.  FU  bring  the 
scoundrel  to  justice.  Good  day !  ” 

And  the  door  closed  on  the  miser,  who 
chuckled  as  he  went  at  the  success  of  his  strata¬ 
gem.  And  Roger  Dale  found  himself  again 
penniless,  with  Mrs.  Biggs  frowning  darkly 
opposite  to  him. 

How  did  Roger  Dale  satisfe  the  disappointed 
landlady  P  HOw  did  he  pay  for  the  little  dinner 
ordered  from  the  eating-house  close  by,  and 
coming  in  shortly,  wrapped  in  a  nice  White 
napkin?  How  did  he  subsist  during  that 
dreary  ensuing  week  P  Did  Prince  Azim  ever 
get  nut  of  the  Garden  of  the  Fiery  Dragons? 
Alas  1  I  know  not.  Perhaps  the  poor  author 
might  have  been  seen  in  the  dusk  of  eVeniag 
stealing  timidly  into  the  pawnbroker's  at  the 
comer,  with  a  small  bunnle  tied  up  Ih  papdr, 
and  shrinking  into  the  remotest  part  of  the 
box,  while  the  broker’s  young  man  holA  no 
the  coat  to  the  light,  and  sneers  at  its  wvdk 
points;  or  that  shivering  man,  walking  to  and 
fro  on  Wnterloo-bridge^  and  stopping  now  add 
then  to  gaze  at  the  turbid  river  that  ripples  hr 
below,  until  he  is  told  to  “  move  on  by  the 
policeman,  may  be  that  is  he ;  or,  more  nn- 
fikely  still,  perhaps  Gerard  Dalfc  foWlled  his 
promise,  and  "  made  It  all  right”  on  the 


TO  Oar  Rid  or  thz  Bwatt.  or  Psiirr.— Phc 
a  vessel  full  of  lighted  charcoal  In  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  tlftow  On  it  tw.)  nr  three  handl^ 
of  Juniper  berries,  shOt  ihe  windows,  the  ehhB- 
ney,  and  the  d<M»r  ch»wc  ;  Iwenty-fUnr  honrs-ar- 
terwards,  the  room  may  bo  oiHjned,  when  it  wil 
bo  found  that  the  sickly,  unwholesome  smell  will 
be  entirely  gone.  Tlie  smoke  of  the  juid|>er  berry 
possesses  this  advantage,  that  should  anything 
be  left  in  the  room,  such  as  Upcstry,  ic.,  none 
of  ft  will  be  apollud. 
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BRAID  DINNER  MAT. 

TbeM  Mats  are  entirely  new,  and  are  a  verj-  great  improvement  on  those  generally  In  uae;  they 
may  be  made  to  any  size  and  sliape,  acconling  to  taste,  to  suit  the  dinner  service.  The  one  we  give 
would  look  remarkably  well  if  made  of  purple  cloth,  with  the  braiding  done  in  gold,  with  a  black 
line  in  the  middle  and  another  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  cloth— the  outer  edging  of  all  should  be  a 
iMitton-bole  stitch.  The  most  serv  iceable  are  made  of  materials  that  will  wash. 
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We  thin  month  give  the  pattern  of  the  newest,  and  we  think  the  most  comfortable  cloak  of  the 
season  ;  wo  believe  it  will  also  be  the  one  most  worn  this  winter.  It  may  be  made  of  any  material, 
either  light  or  heavy,  as  you  may  choose.  •  The  one  we  have  seen  was  made  of  drab-coloured 
Tweed  cloth — the  darker  ports  in  our  engraving  having  broad  ribbon  laid  on  with  narrow  velvet  on 
the  hlack  lines,  with  short  black  tassels.  The  bow  iVom  the  front  of  the  neck  has  very  long  ends. 
By  referring  to  our  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pattern  is  very  simple,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  suing  well. 
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DIAGRAM  OF  WINTER  CLOAK  (ni  puVtotii  paoi.) 
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A  BAD  CASE. 

(To  the  Editor.) 

SiK, —  Confiding  in  the  gentlcneas  of  your 
nature,  I  venture  to  ask  your  advice,  under 
circumstances  which,  I  doubt  not, 'will  awaken 
your  commiseration.  1  am  a  single  man,  re¬ 
spectably  connected,  and  with  flattering  pro¬ 
spects  of  worldly  prosperity.  A  flourishing 
business,  conducted  with  the  strictest  integrity, 
promises  to  place  me,  before  the  usual  period 
of  life,  in  easy  if  not  affluent  circumstances. 
My  conscience  accuses  me  of  no  crime  for 
which  justice  demands  satisfaction.  Having 
received  a  virtuous  education,  enforced  by  ex¬ 
ample  as  well  as  precept,  I  am  free  from  many 
of  the  vices  which  characterise  the  age,  and 
am,  altogether,  a  tolerably  good  kind  of  person. 
And  yet,  sir,  one  half  of  my  existence  is  ren¬ 
dered  miserable  by  what  to  you  may  appear 
ridiculous  and  absurd,  but  which  to  me  is 
mysterious  and  inexplicable.  No  sooner  do  I 
resign  myself  to  that  which  the  poet  justly 
styles 

“  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep," 
than  I  am  disturbed  by  dreams,  terrible  as 
those  which  haunt  the  guiltiest  of  mankind. 

That  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  visions  that  affright  me,  allow  me  to  epito¬ 
mise  a  few  of  them.  So  lately  as  yesterday 
morning  was  I  on  the  point  of  being  turned  off 
at  Newgate  for  murder :  the  rope  was  adjusted, 
the  cap  drawn  over  my  countenance,  and  the 
fatal  bolt,  obedient  to  the  hand  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  grated  beneath  my  feet,  when  I  was 
happily  rescued  from  death  by  a  knocking  at 
the  door  of  my  apartment,  accompanied  by  the 
announcement  that  breakfast  was  on  the  table. 
Many  times,  after  spending  a  cheerful  evening 
with  a  friend,  and  enjoying 

“The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,” 
have  I,  within  two  hours  of  my  separation  from 
him,  imbrued  my  hands  in  his  innocent  blood. 
More  .than  once  have  I  burglariously  entered 
my  neighbour’s  habitation,  and  plundered  him 
of  his  goods;  and  have  only  been  relieved 
from  the  pain  of  his  reproaches  and  the  threat 
of  prosecution,  by  the  shrill  piping  of  a  chim¬ 
ney-sweep,  or  the  clearer  voice  of  the  milkmaid. 
The  duels  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  are 
countless;  how  many  times  I  have  been  run 
through  the  body  1  cannot  tell;  but  then  I 
have  also  had  the  satisfaction  of  killing  my 
man,  scattering  his  brains  at  my  feet.  I  have 
been  publicly  whipped  at  the  cart’s-tail  so 
often  that  at  length  my  body  is  insensible  to 
pain.  On  three  several  occasions  have  I  been 
suspended  by  the  neck  from  the  yard-arm  of  one  I 
of  H.  M.  ships  for  mutiny,— once  with  the 
aggravated  crime  of  attempting  to  fire  the  | 


powder  magazine.  The  sitting  of  Parliament 
IS  always  for  me  a  time  of  terror  and  anxiety. 
Every  other  night  am  I  on  my  knees  before  the 
House,  or  in  the  custody  of  the  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod.  Only  a  week  ago  was  I  arraigned 
for  high  treason,  and  condemned  to  be  quar¬ 
tered  ;  while  as  for  transportation,  it  has  so 
often  been  pronounced  upon  me,  that  the  terms 
of  that  sentence  are  familiar  to  my  ears  as 
“  household  words.”  In  brief,  sir,  what  with 
robberies,  duels,  treasons,  and  murders,  my  body 
is  wasting  and  my  mind  grows  most  melan¬ 
choly. 

Were  I  occasionally  favoured  with  pleasant 
dreams,  it  would  be  some  alleviation  of  my 
sorrows.  But,  alas  1  when  not  assailed  by  the 
dire  calamities  already  enumerated,  I  am 
given  over  to  lesser  evils.  I  have  repeatedly 
failed  in  business;  the  adverse  verdict  of  a  jury 
is  a  thing  of  nightly  occurrence.  I  have  been 
thrown  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s;  swept 
away  by  cataracts ,  crushed  between  two  ships 
like  a  fender.  1  have  explored  the  fiery  womb 
of  a  blast-furnace,  travelled  through  the  bnm- 
iog  entrails  of  JRtaik,  and  been  immersed  in 
the  boiling  geysers  of  Iceland.  Rabid  dogs, 
earthquakes,  inundations,  fires,  shipwrecks,  and 
such  lighter  catastrophes  have  long  ceased  to 
alarm  me.  I  am  the  victim  of  horrors  so  much 
more  dreadful,  that  my  friends  regard  me  with 
consternation,  and  when  I  retire  to  my  cham¬ 
ber,  it  is  in  ominons  silence,  none  daring  to  wish 
me  “  good  night !  ” 

Do,  Mr.  :^itor,  kindly  afford  me  your  ad¬ 
vice,  or  lay  my  case  before  the  public,  that 
some  of  your  compassionate  readers  may  inform 
me  how  to  make  my  nights  and  my  days  cor¬ 
respond, — and  you  will  oblige 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  PHArtTOM. 

P.S. — Should  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  my  ap¬ 
peal,  I  shall  most  probably  commit  an  assault 
upon  you  one  evemng  during  the  week — which 
please  excuse. 


POETS  OF  THE  ABSURD. 

We  do  not  deny  that  now  and  then  we  print 
some  ffood  verses,  and  no  equivocation  can 
diminish  the  fact  that  we  reject  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  had  verses.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed 
we  are  pledged  to  applaud  poets  of  the  highest 
class  alone.  If  there  are  heights  of  fancy  or  of 
feeling  where  it  is  pleasant  to  wander,  there 
are  also  depths  in  which  we  would  gladly  revel 
half  the  winter  days.  The  Sublime  we  love— 
but  the  Ridiculous  is  good  too.  Be  it  ours  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  either.  But  as  to  the 
“  one  step"  which  is  said  to  lie  b<awcen — who¬ 
ever  comes  out  of  that  howling  wilderness  to 
dishearten  us  with  our  species  ought  to  be 
moved  on  t  at  least  by  the  police. 
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POETS  OP  THE  ABSURD. 


ten  b;  living  Longfellows  and  Tennysons,  be 
gems ;  they  are  but  gems  of  a  kind ;  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
admiring  gems  of  the  other  kind.  Pew,  too,  are 
the  poets  of  this  other  kind.  There  are  not  many 
men  who  can  cany  us  into  the  depths  of  ali- 
anrdity ;  and  the  Mahons,  the  Bensons,  the 
Davieses  are  born  not  oftener  in  a  centnry  than 
Longfellows  or  Tennysons.  Let  us,  then,  thank 
the  centuries  for  Benson,  Mahon,  and  Davies ; 
and,  while  they  tickle  us  with  an  exquisite  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  let  them  be  honoured. 

John  Davies  contributes  the  following,  among 
other  lines,  to  the  literature  of  his  country : — 

riR8T  EXTRACT. 

'While  walking  from  my  cot  early  in  the  mom, 
beneath  the  shades  of  the  twilight  Dawn 
I  Rambled  to  the  shore, 
for  nation  Beauty  to  adore— 

I  caught  my  self  Down  by  the  willow, 
there  to  listen  to  the  roleing  Bilow, 

1  snuft  the  morning  heare, 

the  Rose  so  fare  had  nipped  the  air 

With  its  fragrance  and  its  Beauty, 

1  said  fund  spring  thou  art  ever  faithflil  to  thy 
duty, 

as  the  sun  arose  it  Tip'd  the  hills  with  Read,  ’ 
And  kl^l^  said  sweet  rose  ile  smile  upon  thy 


BLCOND  EXTRACT. 

The  Bain  Drops  of  spring  intermingle  with  the 
morning  Due, 

It  causeth  the  herb^e  to  grew 
And  come  in  its  green  Silkin  hue. 

The  hill  tops  have  recuverd  the  wintry  Blast, 
and  from  Brown  into  Green  they  are  cast. 

The  face  of  our  land  most  gay 
now  clothed  in  the  garment  of  may, 
the  cherping  birds — 

Who  flock  around  sweet  may  when  Drest  so 
superb, 

they  Rejoice  to  hear  Springs  welcome  voic, 
for  in  the  flower  of  Kay  Du  they  rejoic. 

And  we  say  the  author  deserves  well  of  bis 
eountry,espMially  in  these  sanita^  days.  A  work 
written  all  like  this  would  contribute  greatly  to 
the  health  of  the  community,  if  it  be  really  true 
that  laughter  is  conducive  to  long  living. 
We  recommend  its  adoption  into  the  conva¬ 
lescent  wards  of  hospitals,  and  for  distribution 
generally. 

Miss  Mercy  C.  Benson’s  works  should  be 
hound  up  with  the  above.  The  lines  on  a 
Pisoned  Brother  and  Sister  are  especially  de¬ 
serving  of  attention : — 

Hark  listen  to  my  mourfull  tail 
Hear  the  truth  and  then  bewail 
1  think  your  sympathy  will  rouse 
At  such  a  deed  without  a  cause. 

■We  went  to  visit  our  friends  one  day 
We  called  at  Beeches  on  the  way 
I  asked  the  landlady  for  a  comb 
Of  which  sho  deny^  me  verry  soon. 


But  we  partook  of  some  refreshment 
In  our  coffee  was  a  garlic  sent 
While  others  at  the  same  table  ate 
Our  cofl'ee  it  was  separate. 

We  ate  such  diate  as  the  rest 
Oh  the  pain  that  reacht  our  brest 
While  the  rest  eqjoyod  good  hclth 
Persued  their  labors  after  welth. 

It  being  so  early  in  the  day 
That  we  did  soon  hasten  away 
Little  thinking  it  was  our  fate 
Ere  this  sad  story  to  relate.. 

We  had  scarcely  left  the  Vill 
Ere  we  l>egan  to  grow  quite  ill 
Boath  were  blind  and  could  not  see 
And  we  did  vomit  most  cruelly. 

In  our  chest  was  a  burning  heat 
And  cramping  from  our  heads  to  feet 
Brother  said  as  we  passed  along 
Sister  1  think  there 's  something  roiig. 
At  George  Burkherts  in  Brooks  grove 
There  we  received  kindness  and  love 
Mrs.  Burkhert  was  very  kind 
So  was  her  daughter  Caroline. 

Mr.  Burkhert  as  we  do  say 
Went  fur  Physicians  without  delay 
The  skillfullest  he  could  obtain 
For  to  relieve  our  tortured  brain 

Twas  doctor  Huff  and  doctor  Plieris 
Doctor  Huff  was  from  Mount  Moris 
Many  enquirys  they  did  make 
Till  our  history  we  did  relate. 

The  Doctors  tlien  decided  like  tills 
That  we  were  p  isoned  in  Mt  Horis 
At  Mr.  Beeches  tavern  stand 
P'isoned  by  an  unknown  hand. 

Mr.  Beach  bears  an  excellent  name 
On  the  servants  we  lay  the  blame 
Man  or  woman  whoere  they  be 
Their  conduct  seals  their  own  destiny. 


This  specimen  we  do  not  think  is  to  bo  sur¬ 
pass^— easily.  The  writer  is  an  American 
kdy. 

We  have  indeed  but  one  Great  Briton  to 


place  in  competition  with  her — a  Mr.  Anthony 
Mahon.  This  gentleman’s  poems  extend  over 
200  closely  printed  pa^,  every  line  of-  which 
we  have  dwelt  upon  with  a  delight  sometimes 
rising  into  convulsions.  Mahon’s  conception 
of  a  mermaid  has  always  been  a  favourite  with 


us:— 


AN  RVENINO  STEOU.  ;  THE  HERHAID. 

One  summer’s  eve  I  strolled  alone. 

And  heard  a  shrill  and  plaintive  moan. 

From  whom  it  came  to  mo  unknown. 

As  none  I  could  espy. 

The  cry  resumed,  but  still  more  weak— 

It  came  from  but  a  neighbouring  lake. 
Where  surf  don't  rise,  waves  don't  break. 

To  drown  a  suppress'd  sigh. 

Suppose  the  “  Bogle  Song,”  the  “  Fire  of 
Driftwood,”  the  “  Gardener’s  Daughter,”  writ- 
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I  hastened  to  the  bank  to  see 
Her  in  distress,  who  could  it  be ; 

The  voice  I  heard  now  called  to  me 
To  hurry  to  her  aid. 

When  on  the  bank  I  viewed  around. 

Her  cries  did  cease— 1  thought  her  drowned ; 
Methought  she  sank,  and  can’t  be  found — 
Her  grave  lies  in  the  deep. 

Just  at  these  thoughts  I  did  espy 
A  female's  head,  o'er  water  nigh  ; 

She  ma<lc  a  loud  and  mournful  sigh, 

Saying,  “  Ha.sten  here  to  me. 

“  I  am  a  maid  in  much  distress ; 

Hy  sister's  loss  doth  me  oppress.’* 

Wlio  she  was  yet  I  could  not  guess. 

Hut  hastened  to  her  aid. 


When  I  approached  or  near  her  drew. 
Her  finny  tail  she  round  mo  threw. 


Alarmed  now  in  great  mistake, 
iShe  being  a  native  of  the  lake. 

To  disengage  I  felt  too  weak, 

As  terror  conquered  me. 

I  said,  “  Dear  mermaid,  let  mo  go ; 

Who  took  your  sister  I  don’t  know, 

I  never  was  in  my  life  your  foe. 

But  a  friend  I  come  to  thee.” 

She  said,  “  You  came  a  fHend  or  foe. 

As  who  I  were  you  did  not  know. 

You  thought  me  a  female  of  your  own. 

And  no  luitive  of  this  deep." 

So  now  immersed,  could  I  but  gasp. 

Within  the  maiden's  firm  grasp, 

I  felt  it  a  most  arduous  task. 

To  get  once  from  her  free. 

I  said,  “  Come  with  mo  on  the  bank. 

And  for  life  I  shall  thee  thank ; 

Amongst  the  land  maids  thee  shall  rank. 
And  live  for  ever  with  me : 

Your  sister  there  no  doubt  we'll  find. 

To  bring  liack  comfort  to  your  mind ; 

It  avails  thee  not  here  me  to  bind. 

To  perish  here  with  thee.” 

“  Well,  since  in  hopes  to  see  once  more 
My  dear  lost  sister,  I  will  go. 

And  at  your  mercy  I  shall  throw 
Hy  life  upon  the  land." 

We  swam,  and  to  the  border  came, 

I  mounted  the  bank,  she  would  the  same. 
But  I  ran  and  leR  her  there  to  scream. 

That  rend  the  lofty  sky. 

Now  as  I  am  this  once  more  free, 

I  never  arain  will  run  to  see 
A  screaming  woman  where  she  may  be. 

Even  drowning  in  the  deep. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  best  specimen  of 
Mahon’s  tremendous  genius  for  the  absurd, 
though  among  the  most  quotable. 

The  last  ciaimant  on  our  attention  has  the 
peculiar  recommendation  of  having  invented  a 
new  metre.  We  leave  the  annexed  specimen  of 
bit  style  in  the  hands  Qf  onr  readers  without  a 


word  of  comment.  The  history  of  Reuben  and 
Pheebe,  and  likewise  of  old  Captain  Brown, 
shall  conclude  this  slight  introduction  to  tho 
poets  of  the  absurd. 

In  Manchester  a  maiden  dwelt. 

Her  name  was  Phoebe  Brown  5 
Her  cheeks  were  red,  her  hair  wa.s  black. 

And  she  was  considered  by  good  Judges  to  be 
by  all  odds  the  best-looking  girl  in  town. 

Her  age  was  nearly  seventeen ; 

Her  eyes  were  sparkling  bright ; 

A  very  lovely  girl  was  she — 

And  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  there  had  been 
a  young  man  paying  attention  to  her  by  the 
name  of  Reuben  Wright. 

Now  Reuben  was  a  nice  young  man 
As  any  in  the  town ; 

And  Phoebe  loved  him  very  dear; 

But  on  account  of  his  being  obliged  to  work 
for  a  living,  he  never  could  make  himself 
agreeable  to  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown, 

Her  parents  were  resolved 
Another  she  should  wed — 

A  rich  old  miser  in  the  place ; 

And  old  Brown  frequently  declared  that  rather 
than  have  his  daughter  marry  Reuben 
Wright,  he'd  sooner  knock  him  on  the  head. 

But  Phoebe's  heart  was  brave  and  strong, 

8he  feared  no  parent’s  frowns ; 

And  as  for  Reuben  Wright  so  bold, 

I've  heard  him  say  more  than  fifty  times  that 
(with  the  exception  of  Phoebe)  he  didn't 
care  a  fig  for  the  whole  race  of  Browns, 

80  Phoebe  Brown  and  Reuben  Wright 
Determined  they  should  marry  ; 

Three  weeks  ago  last  Tuesday  night 
They  started  for  old  Parson  Webster’s,  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  united  in  tho  holy  bonds  of 
matrimony,  though  it  was  tremendouH  dark, 
and  raindd  like  Old  Harry. 

But  Captain  Brown  was  wide  awoke ; 

He  loaded  up  his  gun. 

And  then  pursued  the  loving  pair  • 

And  overtook  ’em  when  they'd  gut  about  half 
way  to  the  parson's,  and  then  Reuben  and 
Phmbe  started  off  ujmn  a  run. 

Old  Brown  then  took  a  deadly  aim 
Toward  young  Reuben's  head ; 

But,  oh  !  it  was  a  bleeding  shame. 

Ho  made  a  mistake,  shot  his  only  daughter, 
and  had  the  unspeakable  anguish  of  seeing 
her  drop  right  down  stone  dead. 

Then  anguish  filled  young  Reuben's  heart. 

And  vengeance  crazc<l  his  brain ; 

He  drew  an  awful  Jack-knife  out. 

And  plunged  it  inio  old  Brown  about  fifty  or 
sixty  times,  so  that  it  is  very  doubtftil  about 
his  ever  coming-to  again. 

Tho  briny  drops  from  Reuben’s  eyes 
III  torrents  pourAl  down  ; 

He  yielded  up  the  ghost  and  died : 

And  this  melancholy  and  heart-rending  inci¬ 
dent  terminates  the  history  of  Reuben  and 
Fbwbe,  and  likewise  of  old  Captain  Brown. 
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Hate  you  ever  been  at  LittleburyP  If  not, 
you  have  misaed  the  enjoyment  of  tome  of  the 
prettiest  walks  and  drives,  some  of  the  merriest 
parties  and  pic-nics,  and  the  acquaintance  of 
some  of  the  nicest  girls  that  “  merry  Eng> 
land  ” — we  challenge  all  the  land— can  furnish. 
Above  all,  you  have  missed  the  acquaintance 
of  pretty  Kate  Cowley,  the  beauty  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  the  object  of  the  competition  of  one  sex, 
and  the  envy — we  must  confess  the  one  fauU  of 
onr  favourite  locality — the  envy  of  the  other. 

Pretty  Kate  Cowley !  She  had  such  sparkling, 
mischievous  blue  eyes!  And  such  a  lauxhl 
You  hardly  knew  what  must  to  admire  in  it — 
whether  the  even  teeth  that  glittered  between 
the  ripe  parted  lips,  or  the  music  of  the  voice, 
or  the  heartiness  snd  enjoyment  of  the  laugh 
itself.  And  if  her  laugh  alone  was  almost  irre¬ 
sistible,  guess  its  effect  wheu  united  to  the 
charm  of  rosy  cheeks,  a  face  varying  in  ex¬ 
pression  twenty  times  in  an  hour ;  a  light, 
graceful  figure,  full  of  what  somebody  calls  the 
poetry  of  motion ;  little  hands  and  feet,  which 
seeing  formed  only  to  weave  love-fetters  and 
trip  over  flowers ;  and,  above  all,  a  saucy,  care¬ 
less  manner,  and  (as  it  seemed)  impenetrable 
heart — fur  an  impenetrable  heart,  although  to 
warm,  and  bright,  and  merry,  completed  the 
qualifications  that  placed  her  upon  the  throne 
of  beauty  and  of  love  in  Littlebury  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

It  was  wondered  at  by  some  what  everybody 
else  saw  in  Kate,  to  lose  their  senses  about  her 
in  the  manner  they  did.  If  there  was  a 
country  excursion,  they  could  nut  imagine  why 
gentlemen  contended  fur  the  honour  of  handing 
Kate  over  a  stile,  or  through  a  dilapidated 
hedge,  or  across  a  bridgeless  brook,  though  she 
invariably  declined  assistance,  and  tripped  over 
every  difficulty  like  a  little  fairy,  the  gentlemen 
said,  though  the  ladies  declared  it  was  in  the 
style  of  a  romp  and  a  hoyden,  as  she  (in  their 
opinion)  undoubtedly  was.  But  in  spite  of  the 
drawba^  of  boydeuism  attributed  to  her,  and  1 
fear  with  a  little  truth,  Kate  had  refused  every 
young  roan  in  the  place  wlio  had  ventured  to 
entreat  her  favour,  before  she  was  twenty. 

Even  amongst  the  girls,  for  all  their  little 
occasional  outbursts  of  envy,  pretty.  Kate  was  a 
general  favourite ;  and,  with  a  few  limitations 
to  the  sentence,  was  pronounced  “  the  dearest 
creature  living;  so  good-natured,  so  merry,  so 
affectionate ;  only  a  sad  coquette,  and  too  much 
of  a  romp.” 

As  we  .bare  said,  Kate  reached  the  age  o 
twenty,  and  still  ”  forth  she  walked  ” — we  can 
scarcely  say,  ”  in  maiden  mediUtUon,”  for  medi¬ 


tation  was  not  her  forte — hnt  we  may  say  “  in 
maiden  joy  and  gladness,  fancy  free and  with 
avowed  intentions  of  remaining  so. 

One  morning  in  autumn,  Kate’s  little  fingers 
were  busily  employed  picking  fruit  for  preserv¬ 
ing.  Our  Littlebury  beauty  certainly  did  not 
pass  her  time  according  to  the  approved  fashion 
of  those  who  recline  all  day  on  satin  couches, 
in  luxurious  boudoirs,  and  shine  all  night  as 
glittering  stars,  in  some  brilliant  saloon ;  but 
she  actually  spent  her  mornings  like  a  useful 
housewife. 

Well,  Kate  was  thus  busied  when  her  friend 
Jessie  Jennings*  stepped  in,  to  give  her  all  the 
gossip  of  the  little  town  of  the  last  fortnight, 
during  which  time  Kate  had  been  away  on  a 
visit,  and  very  important  events  had  occurred. 

In  the  first  place,  one  of  Kate’s  latest  re¬ 
jected  suitors  had  made  an  offer  to,  and  been 
accepted  by,  another,  who  had  long  “  been 
dying  ”  fur  him,  so  Jessie  affirmed ;  and  Kate 
laughed,  and  said  she  was  glad  to  hear  mutters 
had  been  so  agreeably  arranged. 

“  And  do  you  know,  Kate,  there’s  a  fresh 
arrival  in  the  town ;  he  came  the  day  after  you 
went;  and  although  that  is  but  d  fortnight 
since,  and  none  of  us,  except  the  Wilsons,  have 
been  introduced  to  him,  the  girls  do  nothing 
but  talk  about  the  handsome  Mr.  Ijeicester.” 

“  Well,  who  is  he,  what  is  he,  and  where 
does  he  come  from?  ”  asked  Kate,  indifferently 
continuing  her  task. 

”  He’ll  be  an  addition  to  the  number  of  your 
slaves  worth  valuing,”  continued  she,  hoping  to 
arouse  Kate’s  curiosity.  ”  He  is  to  handsome, 
and,  they  say,  to  clever,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  as 
proud  as  the  Grand  Turk,  Kate.  It  will  be  a 
triumph  to  see  him  at  your  feet,  fur  he  seems 
to  care  nothing  in  the  world  for  beauty.  Ac¬ 
tually  he  has  not  sought  an  introduction  to  one 
of  us,  and  the  Wilsons  only  saw  him  once, 
when  their  father  brought  him  to  the  house 
upon  some  business.” 

"The  Wilsons,  then,  occupy  the  doubtful 
position  of  being  envied,  I  suppose,”  laughed 
Kate. 

I  assure  you  it  is  a  proud  one  in  this  case ; 
at  least  all  the  girls  consider  it  so — not  that  I 
do,”  said  Jessie.  “  Confess  that  you  want  to 
see  him.” 

“  I  won’t  tell  fibs  to  please  you,  Jessie.  I 
don’t  fancy  people  who  are  as  proud  as  the 
Grand  Turk.  I  want  to  monopolise  the  privi¬ 
lege.  For  a  yonng  man  to  be  proud  I  consider 
an  unpardoiutble  assumption.” 

“  Well,  but  he  is  not  young,  and  yet  he's  so 
handsome  and  engaging — at  least  the  Wilsons 
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My  he  is  engaging,  although  I  suppose  he  said 
very  little  to  them.  They  My  when  he  speaks 
his  voice  and  manner  make  him  ten  times  hand¬ 
somer  than  before ;  and  they  are  sure  a  youMff 
man  would  have  no  chance  OMide  him.” 

“  Oh !  don’t  talk  about  him  any  more,  Jessie ! 
Old !  Of  all  things  I  do  deteti  an  old  bachelor ! 

1  would  banish  him  from  civilised  society  I  ” 

“  Oh,  but  I  assure  you  he  is  not  at  all  like 
an  old  bachelor.  Now,  Kate,  don’t  stop  my 
mouth  in  that  way.  I  want  you  to  do  some¬ 
thing  just  to  please  me.  Do,  now,”  coaxed 
Jessie,  holding  fast  both  Kate’s  hands,  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  placing  them  on  her  lips.  “Now  all 
the  girls  are  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  some¬ 
body  coming  across  your  path  who  for  once 
will  not  acknowledge  the  power  of  your  beauty. 
1,  as  your  sworn  friend,  feel  jealous  for  your 
honour ;  and,  I  beseech  you,  make  yourself  as 
charming  as  you  can,  and  disappoint  them  all 
by  subduing  this  seemingly  impregnable  crea¬ 
ture.” 

Jessie’s  eloquence  was  vain,  however;  and  in 
reply  to  her  parting  entreaties,  Kate  only  shook 
her  head,  and  laughed.  “  Nay,  verily,  I  won’t 
waste  a  single  smile  upon  your  paragon  among 
crusty  old  bachelors.” 

“  But,”  thought  she,  “  my  numerous  vassals 
have  much  deceived  me  if  the  frost  of  even  an 
old  bachelor  does  not  melt  at  my  feet,  without 
any  pains  on  my  part.” 

It  was  some  days  before  Kate  saw  Mr. 
Leicester,  even  at  a  distanpe,  and  longer  still 
before  all  Jessie’s  manoeuvring  could  manage 
an  introduction  for  her  hriend.  But  it  was 
eflected,  and  did  gmt  pfpdtl  to  her  generalship. 
It  did  not  seem  ^  be  a^aijM  with  the  imme¬ 
diate  result!  aq^pated;  for  dut^qg 

the  whole  |ming  Mr.  Leister  did  not  » 
main  mom  |^an  ten  minutes  ^te’s  side; 
and  whaq  m  was  there,  Jessie  t)(dq|ht  she  had 
never  sm^  fr^nd  more  silent  stupid. 

But  Jesaia  nut  a  clairvovaata^  nor  even 
a  close  ahsuTYWf  df  vhe  would  hqye  seen  that 
Mr.  LewtarW  eyes  adm|m|ly 

followed  Kate  wherever  spp  moved ;  |u  afi 
would  have  known  that  her  charming  lan^, 
although  it  was  more  low  and  subdued  than 
usual,  sounded  like  music  in  his  ears;  and 
when  she  Mng,  her  voice,  less  confident  in  its 
tone  than  usual,  crept  sweetly  into  his  heart. 
And  she  would  have  known  that  whilst  Kate 
was  there,  the  hours  seemed  but  a  few  minutes, 
and  that  when  she  was  gone  a  sudden  dreariness 
fell  upon  the  room ;  and  he,  too,  withdrew — to 
dream  of  her. 

Jessie  would  have  known,  too,  that  the 
silence  and  “  dulness,”  as  she  called  it,  of  her 
friend  arose  from  a  feeling  of  embarrassment 
and  pleasure  she  had  never  Wore  experienced ; 
and  that  when  she  was  undressing  that  night, 


she  acknowledged  the  justice  of  Jessie’s  pranes 
of  Mr.  Leicester,  and  forgot  to  call  him  “  the 
old  bachelor  paragon.”  And  that  she  dreamed 
that  night  of  a  great  deal  of  white  lace,  orange 
blossoms,  and  Mr.  Leicester. 

Jessie,  I  think  your  plot  was  ripening  as  yon 
might  wish,  and  faster  than  you  imagined. 

The  acquaintance  begun  that  night  Mr. 
Leicester  was  not  backward  in  improving ;  and 
a  month  later  Jessie  rejoiced  in  the  full 
acknowledgment  of  her  friend’s  empire  of 
beauty,  and  triumphed  in  the  diMppointment  of 
the  prophetesses  of  Littlebury. 

But  no  sooner  did  saucy  Kate  see  him  at  her 
feet,  than  the  old  tone  of  mischief  and  pride 
of  power  returned.  Not  that  in  this  case  she 
felt  the  indifference  she  acted,  but  she  thought 
it  would  never  do  fur  her— the  much  prized, 
eagerly  sought  beauty — to  yield  at  once  so 
easily  the  possession  of  her  heart.  At  least,  if 
she  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  to  herself  that 
her  heart  teas  surrendered,  she  would  keep  up 
the  semblance  of  strength  her  heart  so  long 
maintained,  especially  as  she  felt  too  certain  of 
her  power  to  fear  losing  her  lover  by  it. 

Six  months  passed ;  and,  to  all  appearance, 
Mr.  Leicester  was  u  far  from  gaining  the  ob¬ 
durate  mir  one  u  ever. 

“  Kate  1  is  it  really  true — is  it  possible  that 
you  have  absolutely  rejected  Mr.  Leicester, 
after  all  that  has  passed  Wween  you  P  Indeed, 
you  are  inexcusable!”  exclaimed  Jessie  Jen¬ 
nings,  as  she  entered  the  roam  where  Kate  was 
busy  selecting  such  dresses  as  she  might  want 
k.c  !  visit  of  a  few  weeks,  for  which  she  was 
prepatia|. 

“  Is  it  la  wonderful  for  me  to  reject  a 
suitor  P  "  eepli^  Kate,  looking  up  with  a  care¬ 
less,  triamphant  smile  from  the  trunk  which  she 
was  packing. 

“  ^ut,  Kate,  he  loves  you  so  dearly^  qud  he  is 
so  WPrthy  of  you ;  and - ” 

**  ph  I  pray  don’t  enuiqerqtu  all  his  perfec¬ 
tion!  ;  I  know  them  by  heart.  I  suppose  he  is 
the  first  who  has  said  all  these  fine  things 
^  me  i  and  X  dare  My  they  all  think  themselves 
worthy  of  me.  But  perhaps  your  humble  ser¬ 
vant  holds  another  opinion.” 

“  i'or  shame.,  Kate  1  After  enoouraging  him 
so  longl  1  shall  hold  another  opinion,  too, 
about  the  worthiness  of  the  respective  parties  ; 

“  Don’t  be  angry,  Jessie,”  cried  Kate,  who 
was  enjo^g  excessively  her  triumph.  “  Don’t 
be  angry,  aud  make  ialse  accusations.  X  haye 
not  given  him  more  encouragement  than  the 
rest.’’ 

“  But  you  let  him  hope.  You—” 

“  Well,  well,  Jessie,  as  you  are  so  sorry  for 
him,  you  had  better  take  him  yourself,  by  way 
of  consoling  him ;  and  he,  by  wiw  of  gratitude, 
would,  of  course,  gladly  ohMe  with  the  arrange- 
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meat ;  and  I  ihall  be  making  him  all  the  amends  Jessie  hud  almost  naturally  become  the  friend  o 
I  can  by  giving  him  my  bwl  fl-iend — for  such  the  former,  also ;  and  Kate  judged,  and  very 
yon  are,  you  know,  Jessie,  for  all  yon  scold  me  rightly,  that  he  had  been  ponring  into  Jessie’s 
ao  temhly.”  sympathising  ear  the  indignant  history  of  his 

**  Very  well,  Kate,  mind  you  don’t  repent  this;  wrongs:  thus  affording  Kate  an  insight  into 
that’s  aU.”  the  strength  of  the  love  that  could  feel  itself 

“  Never  fear  me ;  follow  roy  advice,”  laughed  thus  outraged  by  her  refusal.  She  set  off, 
Kate,  mockingly,  as  her  indignant  friend,  therefore,  on  her  journey  in  the  highest  spirits, 
■carcdy  bidding  her  ‘  Good  night,*  left  the  not  doubting  that  he  would  follow  her,  and  that 
room.  a  few  days  would  give  her  the  additional  triumph 

Noting  could  have  pleased  Kate  better  than  of  beholding  him  at  her  feet  again,  when  she 
this  visit  of  remonstrance  from  her  friend.  It  intended  to  reward  him  for  the  past  by  accept* 
assured  her  of  her  power  over  Mr.  Leicester;  ing  his  suit. 

for,  from  being  so  closely  connected  with  Kate,  The  “  few  days”  which  she  had  imagined. 


were,  however,  lengthened  into  a  fortnight,  and 
neither  word  nor  sign  came  from  lover  or  friend. 
In  spite  of  her  still  unshaken  confidence,  Kate 
began  to  look  out  rather  anxiously.  A  third 
week  passed  ;  Kate  had  an  attack  of  low  spirits. 
She  was  sitting  alone  one  morning,  indulging 
it,  when  her  uncle  entered ;  she  was  staying  at 
his  house. 

“  Pve  got  news,  Kate,  from  Littlebnry,  and 
here  is  a  note  for  you.  It  is  from  your  friend, 
and  ny  pet  god-daughter,  Jessie  Jennings.” 

“Well,  what  does  she  sayP”  inquire  Kate, 
blaahing  with  oonscionsness  and  anxiety, 


“  Listen.  ‘  My  dear  godfather, — Congratu¬ 
late  me :  I  am  about  to  be  married  to  a  man 
for  whose  sake  I  shall  deservedly  incur  the 
envy  of  all  Littlebnry.  I  mean  Mr.  Leicester, 
of  whom  yon  have  heard  me  speak  so  often. 
Yon  will  be  surprised  that  the  affair  is  so  soon 
concluded ;  but  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Leicester  is 
not  one  to  be  lightly  rejected.  I  consider  my¬ 
self  the  happiest  of  women.  I  claim  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  your  long-standing  promise  of  giving 
me  away.  Our  marriage  will  take  place  early 
next  month,  if  nothing  thonld  happen  to  prevent 
it,  Your  affectionate  god-danghter,  Jzsais 
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Jennixos.’  Well,  Kate,  she  thinks  herself  a 
Inckjr  girl ;  bat,  as  usual,  I  suppose  he  is  one 
of  your  rejected  ones— eh  P” 

This  was  too  much.  Kate  clasped  her  hands 
OTer  her  face,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical 
weeping.  But  it  dit  not  last  long.  Pride  and 
erery  mling  of  her  nature  came  to  her  aid. 
She  quickly  recovered  herself,  and  went  into 
the  nrden  to  read  her  own  note.  It  was — 
“My  dear  Kate, — Happily  I  am  able  to  fol¬ 
low  your  advice.  I  am  sure  that  although  you 
could  not  love  Mr.  Leicester  yourself,  you  will 
not  refuse  to  congratnlatc  me  upon  my  lot.  I 
shall  expect  you  to  act  as  bridesmaid,  according 


to  our  old  compact,  so  prepare  yourself  for  an 
early  day. — Your  true  friend,  “Jessie.” 

Again  Kate's  tears  were  too  strong  for  her 

f>ride.  But  at  night  she  wrote  a  congratulatory 
etter  to  her  friend,  in  her  warmest  style,  and 
assured  her  of  her  intention  to  fulfil  their 
mutual  agreement  of  either  being  bridesmaid 
to  the  first  that  married. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Kate  returned  home 
to  assist  her  friend  in  the  bridal  preparations, 
being  determined  to  carry  a  careless  face,  al- 
hough  her  heart  was  breaking.  But  should 
she  betray  herself?  Never ! — So  she  internally 
vowed  fifty  times  a-day. 


The  second  evening  after  her  return,  she 
was  sitting  with  Jessie,  talking  and  laughing 
with  unusual  gaiety,  while  Jessie  was  uuusually 
sad.  But  when  she  laughed  the  loudest,  it  was 
when  tears  were  the  nearest  bursting  out. 

“Jessie,  one  might  imagine  you  repent  your 
choice,  you  look  so  mve.  You  spolte  so  en- 
thusiutically  of  your  happiness,  that  1  expected 
to  see  you  in  the  highest  spirits.” 

Just  Uien  Mr.  Leicester  came  np  the  street, 
and  a  minute  afterwards  he  entered  the  room 
where  they  sat.  Jessie  rose  to  meet  him,  and 
gave  him  her  hand.  As  she  did  so  tears 
glistened  in  her  eyes.  Kate  interpreted  the 
look  M  one  of  ten^  and  deep  affection. 


Involuntarily  Kate  pressed  her  hand  upon 
her  heart,  to  still  its  wild  beating.  But  she 
recollected  her  part,  and  received  her  late  lover 
with  a  careless  air  and  with  words  of  congra¬ 
tulation.  For  a  moment  he  regarded  her  with 
an  expression  of  pain,  disappointment,  and 
surprise ;  but  it  changed  into  one  of  noldness 
and  severity,  and  he  replied : — 

“  I  thank  you.  Miss  Cowley ;  I  am  doubly 
happy  in  being  rejected  by  a  woman  who  conld 
trifle  with  the  heart's  holiest  feelings,  and  in 
finding  one  whose  true-heartedness  I  never 
valued  as  1  do  at  this  moment ;”  and  he  raised 
Jessie's  hand  affectionately  to  his  Ups. 

She  withdrew  it  hutily;  and,  natural  u  the 
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action  was  in  a  lorer,  she  appeared  both  pained 
and  surprised  by  it. 

Kate  stood  a  moment  with  burning  cheeks 
and  heaving  bosom,  vainly  struggling  with  her 
lebellions  tears,  and  then  burst  into  a  tempest 
of  heart-broken  sorrow,  that  defied  concealment 
or  restraint. 

Jessie  flew  to  her  side,  but  not  before  Mr. 
Leioestcr's  arms  were  around  her;  and  she, 
alter  a  faint  struggle  to  release  herself,  lay 
sobbing  on  his  bosom. 

Jessie  felt  that  her  presence  was  superfluous ; 
her  end  was  gained,  and  she  left  the  room ;  but 
it  was  full  two  hours  before  she  was  missed, 
and  by  that  time  it  was  quite  dark ;  so  Mr. 
I^icester  took  his  leave  in  a  manner  which  we 
need  not  describe.  And  then  Kate  sought 
Jessie  as  eagerly  as  if  she  had  some  great  com¬ 
munication  to  make ;  and  when  she  found  her 
her  only  words  were  a  confusion  of  endearing 
epithets  and  broken  sentences,  which  would 
have  puzzled  a  third  party,  but  which  were 
quite  intelligible  to  Jessie,  and  very  satisfactory, 
too— a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  long  and  tender  interview  which  had  taken 
place  between  Kate  and  Jcssie’l  flaned.  But  so 
It  was;  the  two  girls  nevet  were  so  loving 
before.  And  a  fortnight  after  that  there  was  a 
wedding,  at  which  Jessie,  Kate,  and  Mr. 
Leicester  acted  the  part  of  principals— only  the 
programme  was  slightly  altered,  Jessie  wing 
the  bridesmaid,  and  Kate  Uie  bride. 


“OUR  PATHS  blVIDEi’* 

All  things  are  changing,  eten  liiotli 
1  fondly  hoped  we  might  elude 
The  pang  that  we  are  suflhring  now 
In  this  our  last  vidssitnde. 

And  glide  apart  on  Life’s  broad  sea, 

Like  ships  at  night—  unconsciously. 

I  knew  that,  woman  as  thou  art, 

A  tide  which  thou  could’st  ne’er  control 
Must  rise  upon  thy  maiden  heart. 

And  sweep  my  image  from  thy  soul : 

As  well  return  to  ocean’s  strand. 

To  seek  one’s  foot-print  in  the  sand. 

Mine  was  a  passionate  good-will ; 

And  ever  waking  in  my  breast 
1  felt  a  yearning  and  a  thrill. 

Which  mournfully  I  hush’d  to  rest; 

Fur  the  frank  interest  in  thine  eyes. 

True  to  itself,  ne’er  sought  disguise. 

When  I  was  sad  with  any  care. 

With  any  grief,  and  came  to  thee. 

Thou  wonldst  so  sohruwfully  uiarc 
The  burden  which  was  laid  on  me. 

That  1  forgot  all  other  pain. 

To  soothe  and  laake  thee  glad  again. 


And  when  I  strove  10  tell  thee  aught 
Beyond  the  H;ach  of  Words,  thy  face 
Became  a  picture  of  my  thought. 

And  gave  the  shadow  life  and  grace ! 
Until  its  beauty  seemed  to  be. 

That  it  was  listened  to  by  thee. 

With  an  increasing  tenderness 

E’en  now  thy  spirit  seems  to  grieve, 

And  vainly  struggle  to  confess 
The  change  itself  can  scarce  believe : 
Still  seeking,  by  some  gentle  art. 

To  teach  my  soul  that  we  must  part. 

Thns,  while  a  warmth  from  earlier  days, 
whose  brightness  we  should  else  forget. 
Is  lingering,  with  the  golden  haze 
Of  autumn  glory  round  us  yet ; 

Our  paths  diviue,  and  leave  the  scene 
We  trod  together,  ever  green  1 

M.  W. 


PRIZE  COMPOSITION. 

[Jealousy  being  so  nniversal  a  passion  is  the 
reason,  perhaps,  why  it  has  been  so  severely 
reprobated  by  all  the  competitors  for  this 
month's  prize.  If,  however.  Jealousy  be  so 
deadly  and  dreadtUl  a  passion,  alas  for  human 
nature !  for  no  known  soul,  with  passion  enough 
to  keep  it  out  of  torpor,  was  ever  a  stranger  to 
the  feeling.  And  we  pe  not  so  sure,  for  our 
own  part,  that  it  would  have  been  any  more 
perfect  if  it  were.  Ifot  so  thinks  lao,  who  has 
our  warm  approbation ;  nor  bats,  who  writes 
well  if  she  writes  little ;  nor  MlinilB,  whom  we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  a^n ;  ndf  Maud— whose 
essay  is  rather  too  diffhse.  The  long  sentences 
of  Hokitsuckle  are  repHhABtlil  iubhe ;  Haby, 
whose  name  is  sweetness,  has  nothing  gentle  to 
say  of  jealousy.  H.  E.  W.  abstracts  from  “  The 
Tatler  ’’  (No.  72) ;  and  compounds  fur  a  sin  she 
is  inchned  to,  by  saying  hard  things  of  one  she 
lias  no  mind  to.  The  essays  of  Jessie,  Lucy 
Crdkchill,  and  Ziliab  we  assign  to  the  average 
class  as  compositions ;  but  they  are  not  less  oon- 
demnatory  of  the  green  monster.  The  lady  who 
gains  the  prise  Is  the  mildest  of  all.  We  shall 
be  obliged  by  her  name  and  address.— A  certifi¬ 
cate  of  merit  is  awarded  to  liATHiLut,  for  a  very 
easy,  carcfril  style.] 

Jealousy  is  that  passion  which  arises  in  the 
heart  when  fearful  that  some  rival  may  deprive 
us  of  the  afl'ection  of  one  whom  we  greatly  love, 
and  is  almost  insepuabie  from  an  ardent  love 
before  it  is  secure  in  possession  of  its  object. 
When  successful  love  is  accompanied  by  sns- 
pkiou  it  is  much  to  be  deplerud,  being  often 
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unjust,  frequently  mischietous,  invariably  trou¬ 
blesome,  and  liable  to  degenerate  into  the 
meaner  passion  of  envy,  to  which  this  species  of 
jealousy  is  nearly  akin.  Envy  is  a  vice  which 
we  with  difliculty  believe  can 'exist  in  com¬ 
panionship  with  anything  tlidt  is  loveable  and 
amiable. 

To  And  subject  for  grief  in  all  that  gives 
happiness  to  another,  aud  to  derive  a  bitter  joy 
from  the  conviction  of  his  misery,  is  so  unnatu¬ 
ral  an  affection,  that  it  is  only  after  lung  obser¬ 
vation  of  character  that  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  may  sometimes  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  contrasting  excellences.  It 
is  equally  acknowledged  by  those  who  are 
guilty  and  by  tho.se  who  arc  free  from  its  taint, 
that  there  is  no  quality  more  degrading,  none 
meaner,  than  that  of  envy.  It  is  easy  to  show 
the  hateful  nature  of  this  vice,  which  few  wilt 
acknowledge  to  be  their  own,  and  he  who 
openly  ventured  to  accuse  another  of  such  a 
failing  would  hardly  be  admitted  to  rank  as  a 
friend,  even  though  the  motive  that  prompted 
him  was  pure  and  disinterested.  This  is  un¬ 
fortunately  widely  different  with  respect  to 
jealousy.  But  little  shame  is  felt  by  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  its  existence — many  even  boast  of 
it,  imagining  it  to  be  a  proof  of  warm  feelings 
and  an  affectionate  heart. 

Perhaps  genuine  jealousy  may  be  so  con¬ 
sidered.  The  anxious  vigil  kept  over  even  the 
fatacied  diminution  of  The  affection  of  those 
whom  We  love,  the  watchfulness  to  detect  the 
smallest  symptom  of  a  withdrawal  of  their  re¬ 
gard,  may,  in  many  cases,  be  a  manifestation 
of  a  loving  heart,  tliough  proving  a  deficiency 
in  that  most  noble  faith  which  bestows  its  con¬ 
fidence  freely  and  unquestioningly,  and  is  the 
surest  safeguard,  the  firmest  foundation,  of  both 
love  and  friendship. 

But  even  in  its  best  form  jealousy  is  but  a 
weakness  and  an  instrument  of  misery  to  our¬ 
selves  and  others,  requiring  the  most  catoful 
circumspection  lest  it  should  descend  further 
into  a  vice  and  a  meanness.  It  is  so  exacting 
in  its  nature,  that  it  will  not  rest  contented 
with  auytliing  less  than  an  equal  return ;  and  if 
it  fears  that  the  love  it  values  may  be  lessened 
by  the  contemplation  of  superior  excellence  in 
another,  there  is  strong  temptation  to  feel  at 
the  least  no  sorrow  at  the  chance  display  of 
fkilings  in  the  rival  who  is  dreaded.  It  is 
under  such  circumstanexts  that  the  excusable 
jealousy  of  attachment  overleaps  its  boundary, 
aud  passes  into  the  vice  of  envy,  which  lies 
dangerously  near.  Jealomiy  inquires  only  into 
the  feelings  of  the  loved  ones,  is  solicitous  alone 
for  their  esteem  and  regard,  but  Envy,  in  her 
desire  for  universal  preference,  allows  of  no 
distinctions :  she  grieves  over  the  slightest 
amount  of  admiration,  though  bcatowM  by 


those  in  whom  she  is  uninterested,  on  others 
towards  whom  she  feels  njual  indifference. 

We  mourn  to  say  that  even  in  domestic 
England,  “  the  land  of  happy  homes  and  strong 
family  ties,”  jealousy  is  often  very  pain¬ 
fully  manifested  amongst  the  members  of  a 
large  family.  We  think  that  this  evil  is  often 
nurtured  in  childhood  by  the  system  of  excit¬ 
ing  an  excessive  emulation.  Instead  of  setting 
before  the  young  that  highest  and  purest  mo¬ 
tive  for  the  attainment  of  excellence,  “  Be  ye 
lerfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
leavcn  is  perfect,”  the  aim  placed  before  them 
in  striving  towards  advancement  is  to  crawl 
before  some  brother-worm  weak  as  themselves. 

Jealousy  is  a  passion  wliich  at  an  early  age 
excites  but  little  notice,  and  if  observed,  is  only 
attributed  to  a  too  tender  susceptibility  of  dis¬ 
position.  Thus  no  struggle  is  made  against  its 
rogress,  which  gradually  but  surely  spreads  its 
aneful  influence  on  its  possessor,  and  on  all 
within  its  sphere.  .\nd  if  the  preferences 
amongst  kindred,  or  amongst  persons  of  the 
same  sex,  are  so  often  productive  of  jealousy, 
how  much  stronger  and  mure  bitter  is  that  ex¬ 
perienced  when  the  parties  are  of  different 
sexes !  Yet  a  young  lover  will  often  thought¬ 
lessly  provoke  an  exhibition  of  the  weakness  on 
the  part  of  the  other,  urged  by  the  petty  triumph 
of  displaying  his  or  her  power,  needlessly  fur- 
petting  that  “as  a  little  hole  in  a  ship  sinks 
It,  a  small  breach  in  a  sea-bank  carries  all  away 
before  it,  and  a  little  stab  in  the  hear(  kills  a 
man,”  so  the  germ  which  is  now  being  fos¬ 
tered  may  in  time  overrun  the  entire  soil, 
choking  in  its  rank  luxuriance  the  seeds  of 
good  which  may  have  existed  in  the  character. 
Truly  is  jealousy  an  instrument  of  misery  to 
ourselves  and  others,  for  it  can  never  lack  either 
opportunity  or  time  fur  its  indulgence. 

“  Trifles  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  Jealous  confirmation  strong 
As  proofs  of  Holy  Writ." 

It  has  been  correctly  said  that  a  jealous  man 
wishes  himself  to  be  a  kind  of  deity  to  the  per¬ 
son  he  loves ;  but  if  suspicion  has  found  an  en¬ 
trance  into  his  heart,  the  warmest  and  most 
tender  expressions  fail  to  give  him  auy  real 
satisfaction.  Every  word  or  gesture,  however 
harmless,  supplies  food  fur  his  suspicion,  and 
furnishes  him  with  fresh  matter  fur  jealousy. 

Of  the  direful  results  of  its  indulgence,  the 
records  of  the  past  and  experience  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  concur  in  teaching  us.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  turn  to  the  pages  of  romance  or 
poetry  to  search  for  illustrations  of  its  jier- 
nicious  effects.  A  perusal  of  history  will  inform 
us  that  jealousy  is  the  passion  which  has  bowed 
so  mauy  noble  heads  in  sorrow  to  the  dust  j  and 
in  these  present  times,  it  is  jealousy  which 
swells  the  calendar  of  crime  to  double  its  former 
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dimentiona.  At  beat  it  but  tendi  to  alienate 
the  affection  it  prizes  by  placing  too  severe  a 
constraint  on  tlie  words  and  actions  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  it,  whose  heart  at  length  rebels  against 
the  continnancc  of  undeserved  suspicion. 

Being  aware  of  the  evils  which  follow  in  the 
train  of  jealousy,  let  ns  with  diligent  sclf- 
eiamination  search  ourselves,  inquiring  whether 
^ere  ought  to  be  room  for  the  indulgence  of  it 
in  a  heart  which  is  bringing  every  thought  into 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  If  con¬ 
scious  of  the  feeling,  let  no  dangerous  self- 
delusion  prevent  us  from  placing  it  in  its 
natural  deformity  before  our  eyes,  with  earnest 
prayer  entreating  to  be  brought  into  “  a  higher 
moral  atmosphere.”  And  if  the  happiness  of 
our  lives  be  embittered  by  the  jealousies  of  ano¬ 
ther— the  petty  irritations  and  vexations,  which 
“smart  more  because  they  hold  in  Holy  Writ 
no  place,”  let  us  inquire,  and  we  may  very 
likely  find  it  to  be  the  case,  that  the  annoyance 
of  which  we  complain  is  the  inevitable  chastise¬ 
ment  of  some  former  sin. 

Finally,  let  us  turn  this  trial  to  our  present 
profit,  by  obtaining  thereby  a  keener  insight 
into  the  weakness  of  our  own  hearts,  and  a 
more  indulgent  view  of  the  wrongs  of  others 
towards  ourselves.  Let  us  accept  our  cross  in 
humiliation  and  self-abasement,  endeavouring 
at  the  same  time  by  forbearance  and  watchful- 
neu  to  remove  all  occasion  for  that  jealousy 
which  proves  a  stumbling-block  in  our  brother’s 
way — judging  his  fault  with  gentleness,  for  is 
it  not  through  love  for  ourselves  that  he  errs  P 
— and  remembering  that  with  all  our  best  and 
truest  endeavours  we  cannot  in  this  world  learn 
to  love  purely  and  unselfishly  as  do  the  angels 
in  Heaven.  S. 


POSTSCRIPTUM. 

Fiw  fruits  of  interest  do  politics  bear  for  the 
female  mind.  Politics  are  irredeemably  con¬ 
nected  with  AVilliam’s  just  stepping  in  to  look 
at  the  Globe  ”  before  he  comes  home  of  an 
evening;  with  Charley’s  buiying  his  new- 
brushed  whiskers  in  the  morning  papers,  from 
the  time  he  comes  down  till  the  urn’s  a-cold,  the 
muffins  are  no  more,  and  he  shouts  for  his 
Boots;  with  weary  discussions  between  Alfred 
and  papa,  when,  perhaps,  baby  ran  alone  that 
veiy  day,  or  “winter  things”  demand  to  be 
settled — imperatively.  But  the  most  important 
political  facts  of  this  season,  transpiring  within 
the  present  month,  are  as  full  of  interest  for 
one  as  for  the  other  half  of  creation.  Unlike 
“  Lord  John,”  “  Palmerston,”  and  "  that 
c— nf — nd — d  m — ff  Simpson,”  they  are  facts 
on  which  any  lady  may  have  an  opinion :  don't 
they  come  under  the  head,  “  Births  and  Mar- 
riagesP” 


Suppose  we  speak  primarily  of  the  first. 
Have  we  not  all  heard  the  newsP  Have  we 
not  read  iu  large  type  the  interesting  intelli¬ 
gence,  officially  conveyed,  of  what  is  about  to 
happen  in  a  certain  Imperial  family  P  The  dear, 
pensive,  sad-eyed  Eugenie — so  elegant,  and  ele¬ 
gantly  pale,  with  the  child’s  mouth  and  wo¬ 
manly  forehead,  and  eyelids  vainly  trying  to 
contain  their  soft  artillery— daughter  of  Milesian 
Hidalgos !  mother  of  those  charming  bonnets  1 
- O  ^nell 

In  vain  we  endeavour  to  write  coherently  on 
a  subject  which  agitates  Versailles,  sweetly  dis¬ 
orders  the  Elysde,  and  puts  the  Tiiileries  in  a 
twitter.  How  can  we  anticipate  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  running  round  to  the  red  lamp  at 
the  corner,  and  remain  coolP  The  bassinet, 
ameliorated  witli, cider!  The  Imperial  small 
caps,  with  N  on  the  crown!  The  Imperial 
pincushion,  every  pin  in  it  headed  with  n  gem, 
and  all  joining  in  a  chorus  of  “Bless  the 
child!”  like  lamps  at  an  illumination!  We 
shirk  the  statement  of  a  fact  at  once  so  delicate 
and  confusing.  We  go  no  further  than  the 
pincushion,  but  by  the  pincushion  swear  we. 
Bless  the  child  1  And  s.ave  the  mother  1 

For,  you  see,  the  auspicious  and  nnmen- 
tioned  event  may  have  very  important  results 
for  the  good  of  the  world.  We  know  that  the 
birth  of  an  heir  often  prevents  a  shocking 
amount  of  litigation,  and  restores  )^cc  and 
harmony  to  many  members  of  a  family,  by  de¬ 
priving  them  of  rival  expectations.  And  we  do 
not  know  what  struggles  and  disturbances  may 
be  prevented  by  Eugenie’s  baby,  when  it  is  born, 
and  if  it  lives.  Again,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
may  be  still  more  inclined  to  consolidate  his 
throne  by  righteous,  popular,  and  peaceful 
means,  when  he  has  a  son  to  leave  it  to^ — a  son 
who  would  probably  hold  it  if  so  secured,  but 
who  would  certainly  lose  it  if  merely  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  never-lasting  cordons  of  tyranny  or 
ambition.  An  heir  direct  for  the  Imperial 
throne  of  France  will  be  an  additional  guaran¬ 
tee  for  Imperial  well-doing.  Again,  whether 
Eugenie’s  baby  be  boy  or  girl,  what  a  delightful 
match  may  one  day  be  made  between  the  “  ma¬ 
ritime  powers,”  serving  to  strengthen  an  alliance 
which  can  be  productive  of  nothing  but  good 
to  all  Europe  1 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  great  political 
event  of  the  month ;  and  one  that  gives  us  by 
no  means  the  same  amount  of  satisfaction. 
The  royal  family  of  Prussia  are  allied  by  blood, 
by  infatuation,  by  the  force  of  fear,  to  our  enemy ; 
they  have  undoubtedly  favoured  our  enemy; 
they  have  strengthened,  and  still  strengthen,  his 
hands ;  and  a  prince  of  Prussia  has  been 
making  “  overtures  ”  to  the  Princess  Itoyal  of 
England.  He  has  been  doing  it,  as  his  family 
favour  the  Ilussians,  in  a  clandestine  manner  ; 
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for  thouj;h  hit  proceedings  were  perfectly  well 
known  to  “  the  parents  "  (who,  indeed,  doubt¬ 
less  arranged  that  the  Prince  should  pay  his 
visits  in  a  corner  —  of  the  kingdom],  yet  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Princess  Royal 
is  more  than  a  daughter  of  her  royal  and  be¬ 
loved  mother :  she  is  the  daughter  of  England. 
We  do  not  use  the  phrase  in  a  romantic  or  sen¬ 
timental  sense,  but  almost  in  its  actual  sense. 
The  Princess  has,  and  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  nation,  its  dutiful  affection ;  but  Her 
llighhess  has  duties  too,  few  and  well  defined ; 
and  we  doubt  whether  they  will  be  fulfilled  if 
she  is  united  to  a  family  of  extremely  doubtful 
friends,  whom  fear  may  one  day  make  our 
enemies. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  portions  of  the 
press  that  the  tone  of  dissatisfaction  evinced  by 
other  journals  is  disloyal,  and  intolerably  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  rights  of  our  sovereign.  W'e 
utterly  deny  this,  with  abomination.  Loyalty 
has  other  meanings  than  that  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  ;  and  if  it  is  noble  in  the  people  to  be  loyal, 
it  is  noble  in  the  sovereign  to  be  loyal  too. 
See  how  we,  the  people,  have  fulfilled  our  part. 
Do  we  nut  all,  every  man  and  woman  of  us, 
bear  a  true,  loving,  devoted  heart  to  the  Queen 
of  the  empire?  Du  we  not  regard  her  with 
feelings  of  tenfold  worth  and  tenfold  strength, 
compared  with  that  superstitious  reverence 
which  kings  have  thought  themselves  lucky  to 
enjoy  from  immemorial  time?  Are  we  not 
proud  and  happy  to  see  her  on  the  pinnacle 
of  all  our  British  power,  and  by  the  fountains 
of  ail  honour  ?  And  do  we  deserve  and  expect 
nothing  in  exchange  for  this?  M'e  say.  Yes  ; 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  royal 
family  of  Great  Britain  will  not  make  alliances 
which  may  embarrass  the  prosecution  of  our 
just,  honourable,  and  necessary  wars,  or  expend 
our  blood  in  rash  and  unnecessary  wars;  we 
have  had  enough  of  that. 

Pur  the  fact  that  a  marriage  between  the 
royal  families  of  England  and  Prussia  would 
create  a  direct  connexion  between  our  Sove¬ 
reign  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  a  serious 
thing.  It  would  be  a  serious  thing  if  a  prin¬ 
cess  of  England  were  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
prince  who  has  little  choice  but  to  support  our 
enemies  i  a  prince  who  may  therefore  be 
brought  into  actual  collision  with  this  country, 
any  day  that  the  head  of  his  house  may  gain 
courage  to  dare  o(>enly  what  he  now  dues 
covertly ;  a  prince  who  may  therefore  be 
driven  from  his  country,  wife,  family  and  all, 
by  British  soldiery.  Or  it  would  be  a  serious 
thing  if  the  armies  and  navies  of  this  country 
were  prevented  from  striking  an  honest  home 
blow  at  a  treacherous  friend  or  an  open  foe, 
becatue  such  a  prince,  wife,  family,  and  all, 
would  thereby  be  reduced  to  exile. 


But  apart  from  this,  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
is  by  no  means  secure  in  itself.  It  is  full 
of  diverse,  opposing,  revolutionary  elements; 
and  ten  or  fifteen  years — less  than  that,  per¬ 
haps — may  see  the  country  convulsed  by  the 
struggles  of  revolution.  Now  we  want  no 
reason  for  being  affected  by  such  a  revolution, 
or  for  being  asked  to  interfere  in  it.  We  do 
not  want  to  see  a  daughter  of  our  royal  lady 
expelled  from  (maybe)  her  throne,  by  furious  re¬ 
publicans,  or  to  be  thankful  that  she  was  not 
led  to  public  execution.  More,  we  decidedly 
do  not  want  to  see  England  getting  chin-deep 
again  in  foreign  broils,  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
any  family  o'h  any  foreign  throne  whatever. 
Yet  all  this  is  possible,  some  items  of  it  pro¬ 
bable,  and  cot  a  little  certain,  if  a  princess  of 
England  marries  a  prince  of  Prussia. 

What  will  our  readers  any  to  these  dreadful 
political  paragraphs.  One  thing,  probably. 
That  it  is  a  shame  to  destroy  the  happiness  of 
two  Young  Hearts;  or  to  compel  a  princess 
either  to  remain  single,  or  to  marry  one  whom 
she  cannot  love.  It  docs  indeed  must  often 
happen  that  royal  marriages  are  made  without 
love,  to  be  endured  without  peace ;  and  deeply 
we  must  all  regret  it.  But  there  is  no  sucli 
thing  as  uualloyed  advantage  in  this  world; 
and  forced  marriages  are  among  the  penalties  to 
be  paid  by  princes.  While  they  receive  so 
largely  with  the  right  hand,  this  is  what  they 
have  to  pay  with  the  left.  It  is  the  absolute 
duty  of  a  prince  to  marry  for  his  own  happiness 
when  he  can ;  but  never  to  the  confusion  of  his 
people.  Domestic  happiness  is  precious  even 
to  royal  families ;  but  it  is  too  dear  at  the  price 
of  national  broils.  And  though  it  be  most 
hard  to  resign  the  man  you  alone  love,  the 
woman  you  covet  only,  yet  we  cannot  thiuk 
the  sacrifice  so  great  when  it  is  fur  a  whole  em¬ 
pire  ;  especially  when  we  see  it  made  every  day 
for  the  sake  of  one  sick  father,  one  helpless 
mother,  or  a  few  little  orphans. 

Nor  can  the  sacrifice  be  urged  in  the  present 
case  at  all.  Do  we  not  remember  that  the 
Princess  Royal  is  now  only  fifteen  years  old  ? 
And  are  we  to  believe  that  the  impression  made 
upon  the  affections  of  Her  Royal  Highness 
tome  yean  ago  is  so  settled  and  unalterable  that 
it  is  necessary  or  expedient  to  betroth  her  now? 
It  docs  not  seem  reasonable ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  marriage  conceived  of  when  the  bride 
was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  virtually  ratified 
when  she  is  fifteen,  does  seem  very  much  like  a 
state  marriage. 

Puff! — There  goes  the  subject. 

fxindon  is  beginning  to  think  about  amusing 
itself  for  the  winter.  The  theatres  are  almost 
all  open  again,  and  exhibitions  arise.  At 
Drury  Lane  is  the  great  theatrical  attraction  at 
I  present.  Crowds  throng  to  gaze  upon  a  new 
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Egyptian  apectacle  there  presented,  and  go 
home  dazzlnl,  to  return.  A  great  deal  has 
heeu  said  of  this  drama ;  it  has  been  asserted, 
for  instance,  that  it  is  not  a  drama  at  all,  hut  a 
spectacle.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  what  it  pre¬ 
tends  to  be;  fur  “Nitucris”  it  a  magnificent 
spectacle,  delightful  to  see ;  and  especially 
suited  to  the  taste  of  “  the  sex." 

But  Egyptian  mysteries  are  not  alone  in  the 
field.  Does  not  Professor  Anderson  mystify  a 
whole  Lyceum  full  of  people  every  evening  P 
How  do  the  watches  perforate  the  Im  P  Ilow 
do  the  bells  and  the  table  talk  P  What  ,.l'..''st 
of  a  licensed  victualler  dwells  in  that  wonderful 
bottle,  whence  streams  of  gin,  of  rum,  per¬ 
petual  flow — to  say  nothing  of  whiskey,  of 
brandy,  of  furtive  salts  and  playful  castor 
oil  P  Reader,  go ;  and  keep  your  eye  on  the 
comnror. 

Other  wonders,  wonders  of  nature  and 
Ecieuce,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Panopticon.  A 
critic’s  recommendation  is  not  worth  much: 
accept  tliat  of  a  friend.  Visit — do — the  Panop¬ 
ticon.  For  youth  it  is  especially  charming : 
but  if  yon  have  a  boy  whose  shoe-bills  pecu¬ 
liarly  indicate  cricket  and  I  spy  I — who  will 
ride  old  B'ulker’s  horse  round  the  paddock  till 
he  drops,  or  Walker  appears — a  boy  who  de¬ 
rides  his  scientific  brother,  and  goes  to  bed 
with  St.  George  and  the  Dragon — take  him,  if 
you  love  him,  to 

Astleys. 
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things  Idlortb  ^unhiing. 

To  RKMovi  Hakkino-ink.  —  A  subscriber 
obligtngly  answers  C.  M.  C.’s  inquiry  (in  the 
Septcmtxir  number)  to  the  following' efTect : — 
Wet  ttie  stain  with  (Tesh  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  and  after  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  if  the 
marks  have  become  white,  dip  the  part  in  solu¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  (the  liquid  ammonia!  of 
chemists)  or  of  hypo-sulphate  of  soda.  In  a  few 
minutes  wash  in  clean  water. 

To  ClJiAN  8ili.— Dresses  cleaned  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  met  hod  have  not  the  appearance  of  being 
cleaned  : — (Quarter  of  a  pound  of  honey ;  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  soft  soap  ;  two  wine  glosses  of  gin  ; 
three  gills  of  boiling  water.  Mix,  and  let  stand 
until  blood-warm.  Spread  the  silk  on  a  clean 
table,  with  a  cloth  under  It — there  must  be  no 
gathers.  Dip  a  nail-brush  into  the  mixture,  and 
rub  the  silk  well.  es}x:eially  where  there  are 
stains,  or  the  most  dirt  or  sjmts,  and  with  a  sponge 
wet  the  whole  breadth  generally,  and  rub  gently. 
Then  rinse  the  silk  in  cold  soft  water ;  hang  It 
up  to  drain,  and  iron  it  damp.  The  quantity 
stated  is  for  a  plain  dress. 

Hints  on  Pickling.— Do  not  keep  pickles  in 
common  earthenware,  as  the  glazing  contains 
lead,  and  combines  with  the  vinegar.  Vinegar 
for  pickling  should  be  sharii,  though  not  the 
sharpest  kind,  as  it  ipjures  the  pickles.  If  you 
use  copper,  bell-metal,  or  brass  vessels,  for  pick¬ 


ling,  never  allow  the  vinegar  to  cool  in  them,  as 
it  then  is  poisonous.  Add  a  teaspoonftil  of  alum, 
and  a  teacup  of  salt  to  each  three-  gallons  of 
vinegar,  and  tie  uii  a  liag  with  pepper,  ginger 
root,  spices  of  al.  the  different  sorts  in  it,  and 
you  have  vinegar  prepared  for  any  kinds  of 
pickling.  Keep  pickles  only  in  wood  or  stone¬ 
ware.  Anything  that  has  held  grease  will  spoil 
pickles.  Stir  nlckles  occasionally,  and  if  there 
ore  soft  ones  taJee  them  out  and  scald  the  vinegar, 
and  pour  it  hot  over  the  pickles.  Kecji  enough 
vinegar  to  cover  them  well.  If  it  is  weak,  take 
ftesh  vhiegar  and  pour  on  hot.  Do  nut  boil 
vinegar  or  spice  above  five  minutca  • 

Dar  Rot  in  Cellars.— This  may  beprevented 
by  whitewashing  yearly,  mixing  with  the  wash 
as  much  copperas  as  will  give  it  a  clear  yellow 
hue. 

Green  Paint.  —  Gas-tar,  mixed  with  yellow 
ochre,  makes  an  invisible  g^n  paint,  very  uwtul 
for  preserving  coarse  wood-work,  or  other  articles 
when  more  ornament  is  required  than  tar  alone. 

To  PaKSERVE  Steel  from  Rust.— After  bright 

rtes  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  they  should 
dusted  over  with  unslackcd  lime,  and  thus 
left  until  wanted.  All  the  coils  of  piano  wires 
are  thus  sprinkled,  and  will  keep  from  rust  for 
many  years.  Table-knives,  which  are  not  In 
constant  use,  ought  to  be  put  in  a  case  In  which 
sifted  quick-lime  is  jflaced,  about  eight  inches 
deep.  They  should  be  plunged  to  the  top  of  the 
blades,  but  the  lime  should  not  touch  the 
handles.  Melted  caoutchouc,  or  India-rublier, 
IKwsesses  peculiar  advantages  in  preserving  the 
surface  of  iron  ft-om  being  acted  ujiou  by  the  at- 
mosiihere,  arising  ft-om  its  little  susceptibility  of 
chemical  change  when  exposed  to  the  air,  from 
its  treacly  consistence,  and  strong  adhcsimi  to 
the  surface  of  iron  or  steel,  besides  the  fkcility 
^ith  which  it  is  removed  by  a  soft  brush  charged 
with  warm  oil  of  turpentine. 


Cooktri;,  pichling,  anil  |)rt«crbing. 

Omelxttks.— G.  A.  and  H.  L.  L.  can  have  no 
better  receipt  than  M.  Soyer’s.  “  lircak  four 
eggs  into  a  basin  ;  add  half  a  teasiioonfUl  of  salt, 
and  a  ({uarter  ditto  of  pepper ;  beat  them  up 
well  with  a  fork  ;  put  into  the  frying-pan  an 
ounce  and  a-half  of  butter,  lard,  or  oil,  which  put 
on  the  fire  till  hot ;  then  |>our  in  the  eggs, 
which  keep  on  stirring  quick  w  ith  a  spoon  until 
all  is  delicately  set.  Then  let  them  slip  to  the 
e-dge  of  the  pan,  laying  hold  by  the  handle  and 
raising  it  slantwise,  which  will  give  an  elongated 
form  to  the  omelette.  Turn  in  the  cdgcie  let  it 
set  a  moment,  turn  it  over  on  to  a  difi).  In 
senlng,  two  table-spoonftils  of  milk  and  an 
ounce  <k  the  crumb  of  bread  cut  in  thin  slices 
may  be  added. " 

Ox-tail  Soup.-  The  same  authority  shall 
answer  Kate  Gardner's  question.  Choose  two 
small  ox-toils.  Cut  them  at  the  joints.  Put 
into  a  pan  a  quarter  of  a  (lound  of  butter  or 
dripping;  set  it  on  the  fire ;  melt  it ;  then  add 
four  ounces  of  flour.  Stir  continually  till  it 
begins  to  brown  ;  add  two  ounces  of  lean  bacon, 
ami  two  ounces  of  unions,  sliced;  fry  a  few 
minutes  longer ;  put  in  the  Joints  of  the  tails 
and  fty  gently  for  tea  minutes,  stirring  now  and 
then.  Pour  over  five  pints  of  water;  stir  till 
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boilinir,  and  set  to  limmer ;  add  two  teaapoon- 
tul8  of  Halt,  half  a  ipooiiAil  of  pepper,  one  of 
sugar,  tliree  or  four  cloves,  a  little  thyme,  bay- 
leaf,  and  a  good  quantity  of  celery  cut  up  imall. 
Carrots  a..a  turnips  cut  into  dice  may  be  added. 

The  soup  should  be  of  a  brown  colour.  A  wine- 
glassibl  of  sherry  or  port  may  be  added.  Sim¬ 
mer  till  the  ox-tails  are  tender. 

Husiiaooii  Ketchup.— Choose  large  flap  mush¬ 
rooms,  not  worm-eaten ;  break  them  Into  small 
'  pieces,  and  stew  in  a  pan  or  dish;  strew  salt 
\  over  them,  and  let  them  rest  for  three  days, 
stirring  occasionally.  Then  let  them  standa  day 
nr  two  b  ingi  r.  Strain,  and  boll  thellquor  with  pep- 
fpercoms.  mace,  ginger,  a  shalotortwo,  and  a  few 
/  cloves.  When  cold,  bottle,  oork  down  well,  and 
tie  a  bladder  over  the  cork.  If  intended  to  keep 
long,  boil  it  once  again  two  or  three  months 
alUr,  with  fresh  sp'ce. 

Rusks.— Half  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound  ot 
lump  sugar,  four  egn,  and  a  few  carraway  seeds ; 
beat  the  eggs  up  well,  then  add  the  sugar,  then 
the  flour  and  seeds  ;  bake  in  a  square  tin,  and 
when  half  baked,  cut  In  thin  pieces  about  the 
size  of  your  Anger,  and  lay  the  cut  side  to  the 
pan. 

Tbs-cake  Puddino. — Take  a  tea-cake,  slice  it 
in  three,  place  it  in  a  disli  with  a  sprinkling  of 
suet  at  the  bottom,  and  between  each  slice  add  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  and  bpi^t  up  one  egg  iHth 
it;  strew  some  suet  over  the  top.  Ada  sugar 
and  spiee  to  your  taste.  Rake  It  “ifith  moderate 

^heat,  with  a  hollow  disli  over  it. 

Lemom  J  ah.— Take  hjilf  a  pound  of  ffesh  butter, 
two  pounds  of  l•'a^  sugar,  twelve  pggs,  leav 
ing  out  the  whites  1  the  grated  rinds  of  flvo 
lemons,  the  juice  of  gix  ;  lot  it  simmer  over  a 
slow  fire  till  the  sugar  U  dissolved,  and  thick  UKp 
honey  ;  stir  all  thb  pine  it  is  on  the  fire ;  just 
before  it  boils,  put  if  Into  Jars  and  tie  it  down. 
Kock  Cakbs.— To  su  ounces  of  flour,  add  Hirep 
‘  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  currants,  sugar  to  Ti^ur 
taste,  one  egg ;  l>eat  all  well  together,  break  it 
into  rough  pieces,  an4  bake  on  tins  iA  quick 
oven. 

Horseradish  pcE.  —  One  teaapoopbp  pf 
made  mustard,  tablespoonflil  'of  vlfipgaf, 
three  tablespo^plUU  of  chiam,  and  a  little  ^t; 
grate  into  it  af  bpfscradish  as  ivill  makp 

it  the  thicknesg  m  Won  swee. 

Thk  WiLTaanill  ^poiifp.— (Quarter ofapound 
of  bread  erum%  diiaitar  j>f  a  t>ound  of  chopped 
apples,  qiiartef  of  a  polipa  of  sifpt,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  curranU,  two  oUnPes  of  sugar,  a  little 
nutmeg,  two  tablespoonflila  brandy,  five  eggs, 
leaving  out  two  of  the  wtfffes ;  mix  well  to¬ 
gether,  and  boil  three  hours. 

Spomoe  Cakks.— Six  eggs,  the  whites  and  yolks 
beaten  separately,  twelve  ounces  of  sugar  beaten 
up  with  the  yolks,  add  the  whites,  well  beaten  to 
a  froth,  add  seven  ounces  of  flour;  beat  all  to¬ 
gether,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Kicx  Cake  — (Quarter  of  a  pound  of  ground 
rice,  or  rice  flour,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  bruised  fine ;  flavour  with  grated  lemon, 
or  almond  flavour  ;  mix  with  three  eggs,  leaving 
out  one  white ;  beat  all  together  a  quarter  of  an 
hour— the  tins  to  be  only  half  filled.  If  hoked 
in  one  cake,  half  an  hour  In  a  quick  oven  will  be 
enough. 

'  CorrEE.— Choose  coffee  (says  the  neat  Soyer), 

of  a  very  nice  brown  colour,  but  not  black  (which 


would  denote  that  it  is  burnt,  and  impart  a  bitter 
flavour);  grind  it  at  home,  if  possible,  as  you  may 
then  de^nd  upon  the  quality.  If  nound  in  any 
quantity,  keepit  in  ajar,  hermetUalTy  sealed.  Put 
two  ounces  of  ground  coffee  into  a  stewpan, 
which  set  upon  the  fire,  stirring  the  iiowder 
round  with  a  spoon  until  <|uite  hot,  when  pour 
over  a  pint  of  Iwiling  water ;  cover  over  closely 
for  five  minutes,  when  pass  it  through  a  cloth, 
warm  again,  and  serve. 


S^t  Suh  ^om  anh  ^urterg. 

Cure  fob  Rheumatish,  Lumbago,  graAiES, 
Bruiheb,  Ac.— Une  raw  legg,  well  beaten,  half-a- 
pint  of  vinegar,  one  ounce  of  turpentine,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  camphor.  Tliese  in¬ 
gredients  to  be  beaten  well  tc^ther,  then  put 
into  a  bottle  and  shaken  for  ten  minutes.  In 
half  an  hour  it  is  fit  for  use.  To  bo  rubbed  In 
two,  three,  or  four  times  a  day. 

Liver  Complaint  and  Spasms.  —  A  very 
obliging  correspondent  recommends  the  follow¬ 
ing,  from  personal  experience Take  four 
ounces  of  dned  dandeflnn  nsit,  an  ounce  ofthe 
best  ginger,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Columba 
niot ;  bruise  and  boil  all  together  in  three  pints 
qf  water,  till  it  is  rcilucx-d  to  a  ijuart ;  strain, 
ahd  !1  Wine-glassful  every ,  four  hours. 

Our  cotKspoudent  says  it  is  a  "  safe  and  simple 
medicine  for  both  liver  complaint  and  spasms.” 

Sore  —  Incorporate  thoroughly,  in  a 

glass  iqortff  or  vessel,  one  isirt  of  strung 
citrine  ointment  with  thpep  parts  of  s|i«nnaeeti 
ointment-  Use  the  mixture  night  and  moniing, 
by  placing  a  piece  of  the  size  of  a  (lea  in  the 
cqrner  of  the  eye  affected. 

Children's  Hibtaby.— "Tbp  Allowing  order  of 
giving  food  to  children  bw  been  found  proper, 
ap4  conducive  to  their  biMfh  :-Aflernsiiig  in 
the  morning,  suppose  abouf  six  o'clock,  a  mode¬ 
rate  iiortion  of  luke-wann  tnilh.  with  weil-liakod 
bread,  which  should  by  no  means  bo  now;  at 
nine  o’clock,  bread  with  somp  fruit,  or,  if  fruit 
be  kcarce,  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  butter ; 
about  fwelve  o'clock,  thp  tl|nner,  of  a  suflicient 
quantity  :  between  four  ap4  flve  o’clock,  some 
bread,  .with  fruit,  or,  ifl  Vinter,  the  jam  of 
plums,  as  a  substitute  for  ft^lt.  On  this  occa- 
SidU  children  should  be  alloweil  to  eat  till  they 
are  satisfied,  without  surfeiting  themselves,  that 
they  may  not  crave  for  a  beayy  supiier,  which 
disturbs  their  rest,  and  is  productive  of  bad 
humours;  lastly,  about  seven  o'clock,  they  may 
be  permitted  a  light  siip}>er.  consisting  either  of 
milk,  soup,  fruit,  or  boiled  vegetables,  and  the 
like,  but  neither  meat  nor  mealy  dishes,  nor  any 
articles  of  food  which  prixluce  flatulency;  In 
short,  they  ought  then  to  eat  but  little,  and  re¬ 
main  awake  at  least  for  one  hour  after  it.  It 
has  often  been  contended  that  bread  is  hurtfril 
to  cliildrcn;  but  this  applies  only  to  new  or 
slack-baked  broad  ;  for  instance,  our  rolls,  muf¬ 
fins,  and  crumpets,  than  which  nothing  can  bo 
more  hurtful  and  oppressive.  Oood  wheaten 
bread  is  extremely  proper  during  the  first  years 
of  infeney;  but  that  made  of  rye,  or  a  mixture 
of  wheat  and  rye,  would  bo  more  conducive  to 
health  after  the  age  of  childhood.  With  respect 
to  drink,  physicians  are  decidedly  against  giving 
it  to  children  in  large  quantities,  and  at  irregular 
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perkida,  whether  it  oonsiat  of  the  mother's  luilli, 
or  any  other  equally  mild  liquor.  It  is  improper 
and  pernicious  to  keep  infants  continually  at  the 
breast ;  and  it  would  be  leas  hurtftil,  nay  even 
Judicious  to  let  them  cry  for  a  few  nights,  rather 
than  to  fill  them  incessantly  with  milk,  which 
nadily  turns  sour  on  the  stomach,  weakens  the 
digestive  organs,  and  ultimately  generates  scro- 
ftiTous  affections.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
jmr  pure  water  may  occasionally  be  given ;  and 
If  this  cannot  be  procured,  a  light  and  well-fer¬ 
mented  table-beer  might  be  sul^ituted.  Those 
parents  who  accustom  their  children  to  drink 
water  only  bestow  on  them  a  fortune,  the  value 
and  importance  of  which  will  be  sensibly  felt 
through  life.  Many  children,  however,  acquire 
a  habn  of  drinking  during  their  meals ;  it  would 
be  more  conducive  to  digestion  if  they  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  drink  only  after  havingmade  a  meal. 
This  useful  rule  is  too  often  neglerted,  though  it 
is  certain  that  inundations  of  the  stomach, 
during  the  mastication  and  maceration  of  food. 


vitiate  digestion. 


„  We  ought  not,  upon  any 

account,  to  allow  a  child  p^ry,  confectionery, 
cheese,  heavy  dishes,  made'  of  Miled  or  bakM 
fionr,  onions,  horse-radish,  mustard,  smoked  and 
salted  meat,  and  all  compound  dishes ;  for  tht 
most  simple  food  is  the  most  salubrious. 

Rolu  or  Health.— 1.  Avoid  all  excess,  ticoaiist 
it  is  inimical  to  nature.  2.  Do  not  suddenly 
change  a  habit,  because  custom  is  second  nature. 
S.  Be  of  a  mirthlUi  and  tranquil  disposition,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  the  beet  aid  to  hwth  and  longevity, 
d.  Love  a  pure  and  temperate  air,  because  it 
much  conduces  to  vigour  of  mind  and  body. 
5.  As  much  as  possible  select  aliments  congenial 
to  the  body,  and  those  which  are  easily  digested 
and  pass  through  the  body.  8.  Always  seek  a 
due  proportion  between  food  and  bodily  exercise. 


,  IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

Our  readers  are  referred  to  a  paragraph  with 
this  heading,  on  the  wrapper. 


SAC  EUCENIE. 

Bags  are  now  getting  quite  the  vorae,  both  in  England  and  Franco ;  we  therefore  have  chosen 
for  our  subscribers  one  of  the  most  fashionable  we  could  find.  Tlie  bag  is  made  of  velvet,  with 
a  gusset  between  the  sides  about  two  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  gradually  narrowing  to  about 
half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  top.  An  ornamental  shape  is  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  ths 
bag,  and  a  piece  of  velvet  or  satin  of  a  different  colour  is  plac^  in  the  under  side ;  it  is  then 
gummed  in  its  proper  place,  and  afterwards  finished  round  with  gold  braid.  The  other  parts  of  the 
hag  are  worked  in  braid  or  in  chain  stitch  with  thick  silk  twist ;  the  tassels  are  a  oombination,of 
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Ahono  the  beautiful  pictures 
That  hanu  on  Memory’s  wail, 

Is  one  of  a  dim  old  forest, 

What  seemeth  best  of  all  : 

Not  for  its  snarled  oaks  oldeo. 

Dark  with  the  misletoe  ;J 
Not  for  the  riolets  golden 
That  sprinkle  the  vale  below ; 

Not  for  the  milk-white  lilies 
That  lead  (W>m  the  fragrant  hedge, 
Coquetting  all  day  with  the  sunbeams. 
And  stealing  their  golden  edge ; 

Not  for  the  vines  on  the  upland 
Where  the  bright  red  berries  rest. 

Nor  the  pinks,  nor  the  pale,  sweet  cowslip, 
It  seemeth  to  me  the  best. 


JM 
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I  once  had  a  little  brother, 

With  eyea  that  were  dark  and  deep— 
Id  the  lap  of  that  old  dim  forest 
He  lieth  in  peace  asleep  : 

Light  as  the  down  of  the  thistle. 

Free  as  the  winds  that  blow. 

We  roved  there  the  beautinil  summers, 
summers  of  long  ago  ; 

Bat  his  feet  on  the  bills  grew  weary. 
And  one  of  the  autumn  eves, 

I  neerta  for  my  little  brother 
A  bad  of  the  yellow  leaves. 

Sametly  hla  pale  arms  folded 
My  naok  in  a  meek  embrace, 

Aa  the  light  of  immortal  baauty 
Silently  oovered  hit  foee : 

And  when  the  arrows  of  sanaat 
Lodged  in  the  tree-tope  bright. 

Be  fell,  in  his  saint-like  beauty. 

Asleep  by  the  gates  of  light. 
Therefore,  of  all  the  pictures 
That  hong  on  memory’s  wall. 

The  one  of  the  dim  old  forest 
Seemeth  the  best  of  aU. 


THE  PROTECTED  FEMALE. 

Ilf  these  boasted  days  of  civilisation,  wc  are  too 
apt  to  contemplate  former  times  with  secret 
contempt,  and  suffer  the  remembrance  of 
leeded-roomt,  semi-barbarous  habits,  and  rude 
hospitality  to  stand  as  land- marks  of  days  long 
sank  beneath  the  far-stretching  desert  of  the 
past.  To  be  just,  however,  them  should  also 
oe  remembered  those  manly  traits  of  character, 
and  that  graerosity  of  heart,  which  in  no  small 
degree  assisted  in  raising  England  to  her  present 
high  position.  Not  that  we  wish  to  turn  from 
the  advantages  of  liberty,  luxury,  and  affluence, 
now  to  so  large  an  extent  our  own  ;  for  to  men 
who  have  been  borne  as  it  were  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  corn-field, 
and  again  through  the  green  laaes  to  the 
crowd^  city,  the  jog-trot  of  the  old  pillioned 
mare,  or  even  the  stage  of  later  days,  would  be 
intolerable.  Now,  too,  when  women  have 
their  papers,  and  children  their  marines, 
mechanics  possess  libraries,  and  our  Sunday- 
scholars  can  for  the  most  part  indite  a  very 
readable  letter,  it  would  be  felt  as  a  positive 
hardship  to  wait  for  the  uneertain  appearance 
of  the  “  Britith  Mercurie,”  and  it  would  seem 
a  far  greater  evil  could  l^ks  return  to  their 
primitive  value  in  days  when  a  hundred  volumes 
comprised  a  magnificent  library  for  a  prince, 
whose  chirograph  was  infinitely  inferior  to  that 
of  our  own  servants. 

But  with  all  our  civilisation  and  all  our  im¬ 
provements,  though  their  name  be  legion,  we 
often  doubt  whether  the  happiness  of  men  has 
increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  and  more 
than  question  the  improvement  in  our  manners. 


This,  we  think,  is  satisfactorily  shown  in  the 
brutal  conduct  of  men  iu  the  lower  classes 
to  their  wives  at  the  present  day.  It  is  all 
ve^  well  to  say  that  we  hear  more  about  these 
things  in  consequence  of  the  faciliW  afforded  by 
the  press  for  spreading  news.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  may  be  true,  but  it  it  not  all  the 
truth.  The  whole  tone  of  literature  shows 
that  in  former  times  women  and  children  were 
especial  objects  of  protection.  Now  we  are 
sickened  week  after  week  and  day  after  day  by 
stones  of  mutilation,  till  they  are  in  danger  of 
being  disregari^ed  from  tlieir  very  repetition. 

We  will  not  be  so  rath  as  to  say  that  our 
forefathen  were  models  of  matrimonial  for* 
bearance,  or  that  our  great-grandmothers  never 
betrayed  a  symptom  of  loquacity;  but  we  do  say 
that  the  Idomestio  revelations  of  olden  times 
have  few  if  any  parallels  to  those  atrocities 
which  are  now  staining  the  records  we  shall 
have  to  deliver  to  futurity. 

We  call  it  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  it  will 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  for  the  scorn,  the 
wonder,  and  the  guidance  of  our  children. 

Science  amidst  her  wonders  has  unfolded  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  seeming  irregularity  of 
storms,  and  she  bids  us  mark  with  astonuh- 
ment,  and  watch  with  awe,  the  approaching 
tornado,  or  withering  blast.  Esculapins,  brought 
down  from  the  Elysium  of  mythology,  would 
view  with  delight  and  reverence  that  magni¬ 
fying  power  with  which  the  meanest  of  his 
disciples  now  searches  out  the  causes  and  germs 
of  disease,  a  power  that  ere  long  will  establish 
the  laws  which  govern  life  and  death ;  if,  in¬ 
deed,  those  law's  are  not  already  establu^ed. 

I  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  present  system  of 
minute  contemplation  will  discover  the  sign* 
of  those  moral  storms  and  diseases  whic^  at 
certain  intervals  rise  and  reign  over  mankind. 
History  has  furnished  abundant  proof  of  this, 
and  indeed  is  often  little  better  than  a  seriee  ot 
moral  epidemics. 

We  have  had  “  endemial  ”  massacres,  mnrden, 
poisonings,  burkings;  we  could  continue  ad 
nauMam.  The  popular  disease  has  now  as¬ 
sumed  a  new  form.  The  bravery  of  our  men 
at  home  is  exhibited  in  pounding  their  wives, 
and  in  experimentising  as  to  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  connection  between  soul  and  body. 

Our  facetious  contemporary  “PHac/t”  lately 
amused  the  world  with  the  mishaps  and  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  a  certain  lonely  lady,  familiarly 
known  as  the  “  unprotected  female.**  Great 
was  the  sympathy  extended  to  her  during  her 
sad  sufferings  by  her  spirit-sisters  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  heartfelt,  if  not  loud,  were  the 
pceans  sung  when  the  unprotected  one  merged 
into  Mrs.  Jones.  Yet  all  the  while  there  was 
being  exhibited  to  the  world,  day  by  day,  ^we 
had  well  nigh  said  hour  by  hour)  the  bruised 
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bodies  and  bleeding  heads  of  women,  who  by 
a  stern  legal  mockery  call  themselves  “pro¬ 
tected.” 

Matrimony,  we  are  well  aware,  is  capable  of 
producing  many  marvellous  results;  we  have 
seen  it  make  the  mean  man  generous,  and  the 
generous  man  me.m ;  we  have  watched  bright 
eyes  grow  brighter,  and  happy  ciieerful  faces 
row  clouded  and  careworn,  under  its  influence ; 
nt  of  all  the  wonderful  phenomena  produced 
by  the  same  is  the  thickening  of  the  female 
skull.  It  would  be  well  ind^,  if,  by  a  wise 
provision  of  nature,  the  head  of  the  married 
woman  could  yearly  thicken,  like  the  shell  of 
the  oyster,  till  it  assumed  a  consistency  capable 
of  resisting  the  rushing  breakers  too  often 
destined  to  roll  over  that  unfortunate  member. 
It  is  very  well  to  laugh,  but  in  what  other 
way  can  we  make  proof  the  head  of  a  married 
woman  against  assault  and  battery  fur  live  and 
sometimes  ten  successive  minutes?  Indeed, 
tome  female  crania  must  be  of  this  consistency, 
since  chairs  have  been  known  to  collapse, 
sticks  to  crack,  candlesticks  and  pokers  to  bend 
thereon,  and  yet  the  head  remains  whole  as 
ever !  No,  nut  quite,  fur  one  or  two  lumps 
(not  larger  than  an  egg)  are  quietly  rising,  and 
ah  !  there  streams  tlie  blood,  for  the  matted 
hair  is  too  saturated  to  hold  any  more.  But 
don’t  be  alarmed,  stupefaction  for  a  few  hours 
will  set  that  all  right,  and  the  head  be  ready 
to-morrow  for  another  dressing.  Half  the  num¬ 
ber  of  blows  on  the  occiput  of  a  single  woman 
would  produce  instantaneous  death :  at  least, 
so  we  judge  from  analogy,  starting  from  the 
fact  that  a  bee  or  a  wasp  approaching  the 
spinster  invariably  causes  hysterics. 

Phenomenon  No.  2  is  the  undeniable  truth 
that  these  abused  women  still  stand  by  the 
men  who  have  proved  themselves  so  un¬ 
worthy  their  confidence.  Who  has  not  read, 
and  wondered  w  hilst  reading,  at  the  extent  of 
woman’s  affection,  as  the  mutilated  victims, 
faint,  bleeding,  and  bruised,  have  declined 
giving  evidence  against  their  husbands,  con¬ 
fessing  they  deserved  it,  declaring  they  had 
fallen  over  fenders,  and  what  nut.  Surely 
Action  and  affection  can  no  farther  go. 

Do  we  mean  that  love  for  the  husband 
remains  unimpaired  P  No !  We  would  nut  in¬ 
sult  the  sex  by  such  a  proposition.  That  a 
woman’s  admiration  may  be  increased  by  the 
strength  and  physical  power  of  her  husband, — 
that  she  may  be  inwardly  gratifled  at  the  idea 
that  he  could \t  necessarydefend  her,  and  himself, 
against  any  man  in  the  parish  — that  her  own 
love  may  be  rendered  more  piquant  by  a  dash  of 
fear— we  think  very  likely ;  but  there  never  yet 
lived  a  daughter  of  Eve,  possessing  feelings 
worth  a  second  thought,  who  did  not  thoroughly 
despise  and  utterly  scorn  the  man  who  has  once 


raised  his  hand  against  her.  Tlien  wherefore 
these  pleadings,  and  why  this  forgiveness? 
What  the  mife  would  never  bond  to  ask,  is 
eagerly  pleaded  for  by  the  mother. 

“  I’m  tied  to  the  tree,”  said  one  of  these 
unhappy  victims  to  us  the  other  day,  whose 
blackened  and  swollen  eye,  and  bruised  limbs 
told  their  own  tale,  “  I’m  tied  to  the  tree,  but 
I’d  run  away,  that  I  would,  if  it  wern’t  for  the 
children — I  can’t  leave  them,  poor  little  dears  ! 
I  C(uil  leave  them!’ 

And  what  can  best  be  done  to  stay  the 
plague  ?  Six  months’  imprisonment  is  the  pun¬ 
ishment  now  allotted  to  such  offenders.  But 
this  method  of  correction  is  sadly  defective; 
for  while  it  punishes  the  guilty,  the  innocent 
also  suffer.  To  take  away  the  head  of  the 
family  in  the  working  classes,  is  literally  to  cut 
off  the  whole  stay  of  bread  and  the  whole  stay 
of  water,  and  reduce  the  family  from  compara¬ 
tive  comfort  to  absolute  starvation. 

Legislature  has  withheld  its  hand  from  intro¬ 
ducing  flogging  from  a  just  fear  that  it  might 
still  farther  brutalise  these  brutes,  postpouing 
the  rod  till  the  effect  of  the  six  months’  incar¬ 
ceration  was  tried.  This,  it  appears,  has  failed  ; 
and  there  is  a  talk  of  now  bringing  before  Par¬ 
liament  a  bill  to  legalize  the  thrashing  of  men 
who  consider  it  so  benefleial  in  producing 
obedience  in  their  own  wives.  We,  however, 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  measure,  thongh  the 
offence  warrants  even  a  deeper  punishment. 

We  may  be  called  dreamers,  but  we  would 
rather  reform  than  punish,  sooner  raise  than 
crush.  The  Almighty  has  implanted  in  ns  all  a 
wholesome  desire  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of 
our  fellow  ereatures,  and  a  laudable  dread  of 
incurring  their  contempt.  What  if  these 
instincts  were  turned  to  a  good  account  in  such 
cases,  and  employed  fur  the  improvement  of 
these  degraded  men?  We  should  rejoice  to  see 
the  pillory  again  erected  fur  such  otlenders,  and 
think  that  exposure  to  the  sneers,  gibes,  and 
reproaches  of  their  companions  and  neighbunrs, 
would  effect  a  speedier  reformation  than  six- 
months  at  the  tread-mill,  or  Afty  lashes  on  the 
back,  even  though  they  were  repeated  three 
times  a-week.  We  slirink  from  drawing  the 
curtain  which  separates  cause  from  effert  in 
these  cases,  for  we  fear  in  too  many  instances 
there  would  be  a  frightful  exhibition  of  idleness, 
drunkenness,  ignorance,  and  afull  developement 
of  the  “  unruly  member.” 

We  look  to  no  punishment  for  producing  a 
permanent  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
“  protected  female,”  bnt  we  are  watching  with 
some  anxiety  the  effect  of  the  evening  schools, 
and  mothers’  and  fathers’  meetings,  which  are 
now  spreading  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land.  The  amonnt  of  leamingtheregathered 
may  not  be  great ;  and,  if  it  were,  would  cer- 
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tainly  be  the  soarce  from  wheuce  we  ehoald  ex¬ 
pect  the  desired  change  to  spring.  We  would 
rather  look  for  it  in  the  appreciation  of  those 
mat  and  everlasting  truths  there  brought 
before  them  (in  too  many  cases  alas !  for  the 
first  time),  and  in  the  benefit  produced  by  the 
intermixture  of  different  classses  of  society.  We 
see  the  poor  struggling  in  a  slough  of  moral 
corruption,  and  too  often  pass  by  on  the  other 
tide,  holding  up  our  hanas  and  casting  down 
our  eyes  in  pious  disgust,  when  some  hideous 
outbreak  takes  place  (as  the  wife-beating  of  the 
present  day) ;  yet  it  would  be  far  more  to  the 
purpose  were  each  to  inquire,  “  What  am  I  doing 
to  prevent  such  frightful  ev^.” 


THE  CASTLE  ON  THE  HEADLAND. 

Dr  one  leaden,  dull  arraying. 

Stooped  the  heavens,  moaned  the  sea. 

And  the  very  winds  were  sobbing 
In  their  prison  piteously ; 

While  the  heavy  waves  were  swelling 
Slowly  to  the  rocky  shore. 

Breaking  on  its  sullen  welcome. 

In  a  deep  reluctant  roar. 

Damn  and  chill  and  heavy  round  her 
Eell  the  thick  November  mist, 

And  tbe  stern  young  face  was  paling. 

By  its  icy  fondness  kissed ; 

And  the  raven  curls  were  drooping 
To  the  mantle’s  clinging  fold ; 

And  her  pulse  beat  true  and  steady. 

Though  the  blood  ran  slow  and  cold. 

Onward,  onward,  ever  onward. 

On  her  lonely  course  she  held. 

As  upon  her  silent  errand 
By  some  mvstic  charm  impelled. 

Where  the  tall  majestic  headland 
Loomed  amid  the  heavy  air. 

With  a  castle  on  its  summit. 

And  a  red  flag  floating  there. 

And  not  one  she  met  but,  pausing. 

Turned  to  watch  the  lonely  lady. 

With  her  eye  so  strangely  vacant — 

With  her  step  so  strang^ely  steady — 

With  her  face  of  evil  beauty. 

And  her  proud  defiant  mien, 

Gliding  onward  like  the  spirit 
Of  the  dreary  autumn  scene. 

And  the  billows  broke  beside  her 
In  their  ceaseless  monotone. 

And  the  restless  winds  swept  by  her, 

With  their  wailing  sob  and  moan ; 


But  she  neither  heard  nor  heeded ; 

All  of  life  seemed  centered  still 
On  the  headland  she  was  nearing. 

And  the  castle  on  the  hill. 

Onward,  onward,  darkness  closing 
On  the  city  left  behind. 

And  the  lights  were  glimmering  faintly. 

As  its  roar  came  on  the  wind  ; 

And  the  ships  upon  the  ocean 
Loomed  like  phantoms  pale  and  grey. 
And  to  cheerless  twilight  slowly 
Died  the  dreary  autumn  day. 

In  the  castle  on  the  headland 
There  was  ivryal  cheer  that  night ; 

While  the  halls  of  Walter  Percy 
Glittered  in  the  festal  light : 

Many  a  dark  and  daring  spirit. 

Many  a  bold  and  reckless  lord. 

Many  a  knight  whose  fame  was  crimsoned. 
Met  at  Walter  Percy’s  board. 

In  the  castle  on  the  headland. 

Long  his  sires  had  held  their  sway ; 

Well  his  name  and  fame  upheld  it 
In  the  court  or  at  the  fray. 

Fair  of  face  and  proud  of  braring. 

Bold  of  hand  and  strong  of  will — 

Bright  the  jewel  that  was  wasted 
When  his  nature  turned  to  ill. 

“  Fill  the  cup  to  mistreu  Alice ! 

Percy !  does  she  fly  you  yet  P  ” 

Stern  tbe  dark  eye’s  angry  flashing. 

Stem  the  bending  brow  they  met. 

**  Pshaw !  that  is  so  old  a  story ; 

I  have  found  a  fairer  dame. 

Fitter  subject  for  my  worship. 

Sirs !  wilt  pledge  me  to  her  name  ?  ” 

From  his  host  turns  Walter  Percy, 

For  his  page  is  at  his  side ; 

“  One  to  see  yon :  ’tis  a  woman. 

Sir,  she  will  not  be  denied. 

Stem,  and  proud,  and  strange  her  bearing. 
And  she  sent  yon  these  as  token.” 

And  he  gave  an  auburn  ringlet. 

And  a  plain  gold  circlet  broken. 

Walter  Percy  started — reddened ! 

Glancing  darkly  round  the  hall. 

With  some  words  of  brief  excusing. 

Turning  from  his  comrades  all ; 

Waving  back  the  ready  tendance. 

Striding  down  the  corridor. 

While  upon  that  midnight  meeting 
Loudly  closed  the  massive  door. 
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Throngh  the  Castle  on  the  Headland, 

Rang  a  sadden,  thrilling  cry. 

Startling  all  those  wild  caroasers 
With  its  ghastly  agony: 

Ringing  far  across  the  ocean. 

Till  the  fishers  on  the  seas 
Crossed  themselves  to  hear  each  wailing 
Rome  upon  the  shuddering  breeze. 

At  the  cry  the  fearful  menials. 

And  the  frighted  revellers  all. 

With  bare  swords  and  flaring  flambeaux, 
Rushed  into  the  castle  haU. 

And  alone  stood  Walter  Percy, 

With  a  strange  smile  in  his  eye. 

And  a  dark  frown  on  his  foreheM, 

Gazing  on  the  stormy  sky. 

From  the  open  portal  tnraing. 

With  an  eflbrt  stern  and  strong. 

With  a  laugh  of  reckless  mocking, 

Walter  Percy  met  the  throng ; 

Meeting  question  dnd  surmises 

With  light  jest  and  careless  scorn— 
Leading  back  into  the  revel. 

Drinking  deeply  till  the  morn. 

In  those  days  of  force  and  license. 

In  the  “  sunny  days  of  old,” 

Feebly  slept  the  might  of  justice 
’Neath  the  iron  and  the  gold ; 

So  the  brait  was  faint  and  fearful 
Spoken  in  the  city  round. 

Of  a  dark  domestic  treason. 

Of  a  cup  with  poison  crowned. 

And  men  hardly  paused  to  wonder, 

'Mid  the  labour  or  the  mirth, 

At  the  solemn  burgess  dying. 

Buried  in  unhallowed  e.arth— 

Of  his  fair  wife’s  evil  beauty. 

Of  a  courtly  gallant’s  suit ; 

Then  men  whispered  ”  Walter  Percy,” 

And  the  coward  lips  were  mute. 

Only,  at  the  fireside  idlesse, 

In  low  voice  the  gossips  said. 

How  a  dame  sought  Walter  Percy 
With  her  jewelled  dagger  red, 

And  how  the  heart  that  wooed  her  to  him. 
Shrank  away  from  murder  wrought : 
Coward  to  the  passion — action 
Was  the  prompter  of  the  thought. 

Dark  and  vagne  the  tale  we  gather 
From  the  records  of  the  past. 

Leaving  but  to  fearful  guessing 
Whose  the  cry  that  stilled  the  blast. 

But  a  proud  heart  won  to  evil. 

And  abandoned  to  despair. 

And  a  wife  on  judgment  rushing — 

Ail  of  this  is  shadowed  there  I 


But  through  the  Castle  on  fhe  Headland, 
Ever  in  the  midnight  still. 

Rang  that  cry  of  maddened  anguish, 
Swelling  down  the  storm-beat  hill, — 
Spreading  strange  and  haunting  terror 
In  the  hall  and  at  the  board, 

Till  in  the  Castle  on  the  Headland, 
Lonely  stood  its  haughty  lord. 

To  the  owl  and  to  the  vulture 
Walter  Percy  left  his  hails. 

But  the  curse  he  fled  from  darkens 
Even  yet  those  ruined  walls : 

Still  the  fisher  on  the  ocean. 

Still  the  pilgrim  lingering  nigh, 

In  the  glowing  autumn  evenings 
Start  to  hear  that  ghostly  cry  1 

Kalis. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  “  rights  of  man”  and  the  “  rights  of  wo¬ 
man”  have  been  discussed  sufiiciently,  but  who 
vindicates  the  rights  of  children  P  Tlie“  rights” 
of  woman  were  unheard  of  until  she  herself 
took  up  the  pen,  and  also  mounted  the  rostrum, 
in  her  own  behalf.  Until  this  was  done,  we 
thought  she  could  get  on  very  well  with  the 
share  oidutiei  allotted  to  her,  withouttbothering 
us  about  tights.  1  am  afraid  we  are  trying  the 
same  game  with  children. 

Still  some  may  say,  those  evils  are  best  over¬ 
come  which  find  their  own  cure.  Perhaps  this 
is  true.  And  if  truth  is  destined  always  to 
”  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,”  ard  can  be 
drawn  up  only  a  bucket-full  at  a  time,  and  none 
can  hoist  it  up  except  those  who  are  dying  of 
thirst,  and  know  where  to  find  the  “  well,”  and 
have  the  strength  to  draw  up  the  bucket,  perhaps 
one  ought  to  wait  for  precocious  juvenility  to 
help  itwlf.  Abhorring  precocity,  however,  as 
I  most  heartily  do,  I  apprehend  it  is  wiser  to  pro¬ 
tect  ourselves  against  its  outbursts  by  a  timely 
taking  up  of  the  cudgels  ourselves  in  behalf  of  the 
‘‘  rights  of  children otherwise,  we  may  live 
to  hear  the  cry  bawled  into  onr  ears,  “  It  is  too 
late  1”  Nay,  the  rising  generation  may  issue 
its  manifesto,  proclaiming  to  the  millions  yet  to 
be,  that,  goaded  to  despair  by  a  deep  sense  of 
their  manifold  wrongs,  they  have  risen  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by 
nature  and  nature’s  God !  Heaven  forfend  it ! 
Let  ns  beware  lest  we  revive  the  edict  of  “  the 
good  King  Herod  !  ”  Let  ns  yield  gracefully. 

Serious^,  however,  this  is  a  momentous  sub¬ 
ject.  What  fearful  suggestions  press  npon  the 
mind  when  we  contemplate  from  what  unfit 
hands  an  immortal  soul  often  receives  the  impress 
that  colours,  shapes,  and  tones  its  eternal 
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deitioy !  Had  wk  not  revelation  to  save  ai  from 
the  error,  it  would  be  alwMt  enough  to  drive 
the  sceptical  into  donbU  of  Heaven.  Nay, 
when  we  coniiJer  that  a  child  is  not  a  n:ere 
sequence  of  matrimonial  union,  not  a  mere  per¬ 
sonal  gift  to  ourselves,  for  sport  or  profit,  but 
the  germ  of  an  existence  as  important  at  least 
as  our  own,  an  existence  that  reuches  from  ever¬ 
lasting  to  everlasting;  that  to  no  inconsiderable 
degree  it  is  the  creatureof  circumstances ;  that  its 
memory  is  imperishable,  and  impressions  once 
formed  are  never  effaced ;  that  its  ultimate  line 
of  motion  is  the  result  of  the  events  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  this  life,  external  and  internal,  sensuous 
and  spiritual ; — when  one  is  led  to  consider  thus, 
one  almost  shudders  at  the  responsibility  in¬ 
curred  by  interfi  ring  at  all  with  its  action. 

Viewed  in  this  aspect,  it  becomes  no  light 
thing  to  lead  the  infant  mind  in  any  direction 
whatsoever.  Perhaps,  too,  it  may  be  no  light 
thing  to  stand  by  and  witness  its  blind  choice  of 
that  which  may  cost  it  ages  of  endless  pain  ,to 
undo,  without  stretching  out  a  helping  hand  to 
warn  or  guide.  Now,  1  incline  to  the  opinion 
that,  except  we  address  ourselves  to  the  work 
with  a  strong  sense  of  religious  duty,  inaction 
is  the  least  culpable  course  far  oftener  than  we 
are  apt  to  suspect. 

Ijet  ns  canvass  this  matter  a  little.  Our 
guides  to  right  and  wrong  are  fallible.  Our 
lights  are  feeble.  They  not  nnfrequently  dazxle 
and  bewilder  us,  until  we  ourselves  are  perhaps 
misled.  Here  is  a  little  stream  flowing 
on, — flowing  on,  with  unerring  certainty  anil 
ceaseless  ebb,  toward  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
A  pebble  dropped  into  this  stream  seems  but  to 
dimple  its  surface  for  a  moment,  or  turn  its  tiny 
current  away,  and  then  to  lose  its  effi  ct ;  but  it 
imparts  a  motion  to  the  stream  that  is  never  lost 
till  the  strenm  has  entered  the  remotest  sea.  If 
we  are  astray,  is  theie  no  terror  in  the  suggestion 
that  we  may  duplicate  the  error,  nay,  multiply 
infinitely  the  ugly  images  of  error,  %  perpetu¬ 
ating  them  P  Even  if  we  are  right,  are  we  sure 
there  is  but  one  highway  to  truth  and  rectitude  P 
May  not  many  divergent  ways  converge  to  a  com¬ 
mon  centre  at  last  P  Shall  we  not  distrust  with 
deep  humility  our  ability  to  perform  the  part 
we  assume  w  ith  such  assurance,  of  “  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend”  to  the  young  mind  and 
heart ! 

Now,  let  us  come  a  little  more  to  particulars. 
As  souls  are  complex,  and  their  faculties  and 
capacities  variable,  it  is  absurd  to  apply  the 
same  rule  to  all ;  and  as  we  cannot  during  child¬ 
hood  accurately  discern  the  precise  degree  of 
complexity,  or  the  exact  proportions  of  the 
various  faculties,  is  it  not  unwise  to  give  to  all 
an  iron  rule,  which  may  check  and  control,  but 
cannot  regvlaJe  their  movements  P  Why  not  I 
enlarge  the  liberty  of  childhood  P  Wh,.  not,  I 


in  a  devout  spirit,  trust  more  to  Providence  P 
Who  can  tell  what  beautiful  and  intelligent 
instincts  infancy  might  develope,  if  not  exposed 
to  bad  example,  nor  smothered  with  too  much 
learning  ana  discipline  P  The  tree  trained  to 
the  wall  cannot  stand  erect  in  the  blast,  and 
will  perish  in  the  storm.  What  matters  it  if 
childtiood  do  go  somewhat  astray  P  May  not 
its  very  error  be  its  destined  pathway  to  greater 
rectitude  P  May  it  not  be  that  we  are  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  ways  of  Providence  in  thus 
arbitrarily  mapping  out  the  travels  of  an  im¬ 
mortal  soul  P  May  it  not  be  that  we  are 
confusing  that  eternal  harmony  which  God  has 
designed  P 

Why,  what  is  a  child,  that  we  should  thus 
tyrannize  over  it  capriciously.  A  plaything  P  A 
in  for  onr  amusement  P  A  property  of  ours  P 
s  it  not  rather  a  “  donble  trust” — a  kinsman 
and  guest ! — a  trust  next  in  importance  to  our 
own  souls,  confided  by  the  Almighty^to  be  an¬ 
swered  for  hereafter  P  Oh,  that  men  and  women 
would  think  thus  I 

1  know  of  no  more  stupendous  error  pre¬ 
valent  in  the  world  than  the  opinion  that  the 
characters  and  dispositions  of  men  and  women 
are  created  by  the  discipline  of  childhood.  As 
if  Heaven  had  made  immortal  beings  to  be,  in 
their  entire  shape  and  feature,  the  wares  of  our 
paltry  handicraft,  victims  of  our  imperfect  guid¬ 
ance!  All  perishing  nature,  then,  bears  the  im¬ 
press  of  God ;  bat  the  immortal  soul  waits  the 
stamp  of  a  humandie  before  it  can  pass  current ! 
Each  ”  beast  that  goeth  downward  ”  has  its 
distinctive  traits  of  character  and  disposition, 
which  fire  cannot  burn  out  of  it;  but  a  man, 
forrooth,  is  a  piece  of  sodden  clay,  that  is  to  be 
angel  or  devil  as  chancer  may  determine !  Is 
not  this  Atheism  P  or  worse,  is  it  not  Diabolism? 
For  my  part,  I  stand  up  for  the  individuality  of 
every  human  being.  In  that  I  reverently  re¬ 
cognise  the  “  image  of  God  "  in  w  hich  he  is 
created. 

Ileally,  this  matter  of  “  training  up  a  child 
ill  the  way  he  should  go  ”  is  carried  too  far.  It 
has  been  too  long  the  sanctified  pretext  for  gall¬ 
ing  domestic  despotism.  You  may,  and  very 
likely  will,  train  him  down  in  the  w  ay  he  should 
not  go.  It  is  time  we  began  a  reform  in  this 
matter  of  moral  instinett.  It  is  time  we  began 
to  teach  children  principles  instead  of  facts,  and 
to  point  out  to  them  the  end  to  be  arrived  at, 
and  the  means  of  this  accomplishment,  instead 
of  authoritatively  laying  dow  n  iron  rules  to  be 
blindly  obeyed.  We  set  the  body  free  from  the 
leading-strings  as  soon  as  possible,  rightly 
judging  that  self-dependence  w  ill  create  strength, 
but  we  never  disfranchise  the  mind  until,  in 
spite  of  all  enervating  and  corrupting  influences, 
it  rebelliously  breaks  away  from  mistaken  ten¬ 
derness,  and,  discovering  its  own  suljection 
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and  degradation,  begini  life  in  downright 
eameet,  upon  its  own  resources  and  responsi¬ 
bility. 

I  suspMt  that  childhood  top  has  been  the  snf- 
fering  rictim  of  hereditary'  error.  I  suspect 
that  a  larger  element  of  the  “  lais$ez  faire,  of 
the  “  let  us  alone”  policy,  introduced  into  the 
nursery  and  the  school-room,  and  the  leaving  of 
nature  a  little  more  to  her  own  resources,  would 
better  subserve  the  interests  of  humanity,  than  all 
the  petty  tyranny  of  baby  “  embargoes,”  and 
“  bounties,”  and  Median  laws  generally.  I  would 
have  a  little  less  materialism,  and  a  little  more 

faith,  hope,  and  charity,”  exercised  towards 
these  little  folks.  I  would  not  crush  the 
heart  out  of  youth  by  discipline  brutal  in 
character  or  excess.  1  would  never  degrade, 
never  humiliate,  never  di-grace  the  image 
of  God  because  it  is  in  miniature.  I  would 
trust  more  to  nature  and  time,  and  less  to  com¬ 
pulsion.  I  would  have  a  separate  key  curiously 
adapted  with  cunning  art  to  unlock  every  little 
heart,  I  would  not  force  them  all  open  with  the 
same  crow-bar. 

In  fine,  to  cut  short  this  discursive  ramble,  I 
record  my  solemn  and  indignant  protest  against 
all  tyranny  exercised  over  childhood.  I  advo¬ 
cate  the  right  of  a  child  to  grow  up  natnrally, 
instead  of  being  “  brought  up  ”  artificially.  I 
resist  the  baleful  influence  of  petty  domestic 
despotism.  I  deprecate  alike  the  misconceived 
or  misplaced  pride  or  fondness  that  tortures  the 
infant  Drain  into  preternatural  precocity,  and 
the  heedless  or  wilful  violence  or  privation  that 
torments  the  infant  heart  into  despair  and  the 
devil.  In  behalf  of  infant  humanity,  I  claim  a 
larger  liberty,  and  ask  to  have  the  individuality 
of  the  child  recognized  and  made  the  basis  of  a 
peculiar  treatment. 


WASHING  BY  THE  BROOK. 

Where  the  alders  girt  a  grassy, 
Lcaf-eiubowered  nook. 

There  I  spied  a  cottage-lassie 
Washing  by  the  brook. 

Briglit  the  wavelets  glanced  beside  her ; 

lirigliter  was  the  look 
That  she  gave  to  liim  who  spied  her 
Washing  by  the  brook. 


Sweet  the  songs  of  birds  around  her, 
Songs  from  Nature’s  book  ; 
Sweeter  hers  to  liim  wlio  found  her 
Washing  by  the  brook. 


Heaven  bless  her !  Heaven  watch  her. 
Pride  may  overlook. 

Hut  for  graces  iiuy  not  luateh  her, 
Wasliing  by  the  brook  1 
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Footprints,  that  perhaps  another. 

Sailing  o’er  life’s  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrrecked  brother. 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Aunt  Lotelt’s  face  did  not  wear  its  usnal 
smile,  as  she  sat  alone  by  the  table  with  her 
head  resting  wearily  on  her  hand  in  the  dining¬ 
room  at  Oakdell  parsonage,  and  her  eves  nzing 
on  the  patch  of  light  that  was  rapidly  fading' 
from  the  carpet.  The  day  was  nearly  over,  and 
the  sky  without  looked  gloomy  and  chill :  only 
one  line  of  dusky  reddish  light  stretched  along 
near  the  horizon.  It  had  been  raining  fast,  a 
thick  misty  sort  of  rain,  so  dreary  as  it  seems  to 
tell  of  the  fading  of  the  summer,  and  to  forwam 
us  of  the  coming  change.  Aunt  Lovely  had 
been  with  her  brother  and  sister,  who  were  now 
able  to  spend  part  of  the  day  down  stairs,  with 
the  children  in  the  drawing-room  where  they 
had  gone  after  tea,  and  very  happy  they  all 
looked  ;  but  to-night  her  heart  could  not  echo 
this  gladness.  She  bad  struggled  in  vain  to  keep 
off  the  feeling  that  pressed  upon  her;  and  rising 
and  leaving  them,  she  came  quietly  throngh  the 
inner  room,  and  sat  down  here  by  herself.  Their 
door  was  closed ;  but  the  sound  of  the  cheerful 
voices  reached  her  where  she  sat,  end  now  and 
then  a  merry  laugh  from  Grace  or  Jessie  spoke 
their  gladness. 

It  was  autumn — the  first  week  in  September 
and  to-morrow  was  the  twelfth  anniversary  of 
the  day  that  had  been  fixed  for  her  wedding.  She 
had  struggled  bravely  through  the  years  that 
had  passed,  nor  ever  suffered  her  grief  to  mar 
the  happiness  of  those  so  dear  around  her ;  but 
yet  it  bad  been  a  battle  oflen  bitter  and  severe  to 
El  ep  down  the  surrounding  thought,  “  Such 
happiness  might  have  been  mine  1  ”  It  had  been 
no  easy  conquest  to  shake  off  the  nthering 
sorrow  that  so  often  tried  to  cross  her  path 
and  mar  her  usefulness,  but  she  had  learnt  to 
look  beyond  the  outward  seeming,  and  to  know 
that  trials  are  not  sent  without  a  purpose; 
that  it  is  still  well  if  other  paths  have  been 
chosen  for  us,  instead  of  those  we  had  planned ; 
and  that  perhaps  her  heart  might  have  rested 
too  exclusively  on  “  the  things  which  are  seen,” 
had  such  joy  been  permitted  her.  She  had 
found  it  hard  to  submit — hard  to  say, "  Thy  will 
be  done;”  but  it  had  beensaid — and  was  still  said. 
Perhaps  the  bighe^t  victory  is  tliat  u  hich  wiiu 
us  light  humility ;  and  she  had  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  was  useful.  Who  could  have  taught 
as  she  had  done  the  two  children  thrown  so 
entirely  on  her  care  by  their  mother’s  illneMP 
And  could  she  have  sympatliiied  so  deeply  with 
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the  sorrows  of  others,  had  not  sorrow  so  touched 
her  own  heart  P 

Bat  her  feelinf^  rose,  not  to  he  kept  down  by 
force;  this  erenin^  those  old  memories  had 
risen  np  so  yividly  before  her,  picturing 
eretj  incident  so  plainly,  and  as  only  sometimes 
in  life  we  see  things,  the  things  of  the  past,  clear 
and  distinct  as  thongh  they  were  really  present 
before  ns.  She  sat  there  still  and  silent,  but 
the  tears  were  falling  throngh  her  fingers.  Then 
she  lifted  her  brad .  How  pwoly  she  could  pic¬ 
ture  his  face  before  her  now,  as  she  saw  him  on 
the  first  day  of  their  meetine,  and  so  often  after¬ 
wards,  with  that  neTer-to-ne-forgotten  smile! 
There  was  [no  trouble  on  his  face ;  there  had 
been  no  sorrows  to  either  of  them  then.  Yet 
there  he  seemed  looking  at  her ;  and  she  was 
gazing,  with  her  eyes  now  clear  and  wide 
openM,  so  intently  in  the  air,  and  the  past 
was  so  realised  before  her,  that  for  a  minute  she 
seemed  actually  to  see  it.  The  present  time  and 
objects  were  lost,  and  all  seemed  dark  around  but 
that  one  face.  Then  it  faded  away ;  and  half 
startled  at  herself,  her  gaze  relaxed  its  intense¬ 
ness,  and  she  was  alone  in  the  silent  room  with 
the  plain  familiar  objects  around  her.  But 
slowly  one  after  another  the  visions  still  passed 
before  her  mind,  though  less  intensely  realized. 
She  saw  every  scene,  heard  every  word,  and 
stood  again  in  the  old  light,  and  in  the  free  nn- 
denied  spirit.  Aniu  she  walked  with  Edward 
Ashley  through  the  pleasant  lanes,  and  across 
the  fields  and  hills,  and  down  by  the  little  lakes  of 
the  village;  again  she  stood  with  him  by  the  side 
of  the  s^ering  and  the  poor ;  and  again  in  this 
very  room,  where  he  had  so  often  dined  with 
them,  she  sat  by  his  side  at  the  pleasant  dinner 
table  on  the  day  when  the  young  wife  first  pre¬ 
sided,  and  she  had  given  np  her  place  of  house¬ 
keeper  to  her  brother.  How  merrily  the  laugh 
went  round,  and  when  they  spoke  together  of 
Anna’s  and  Edward’s  futnre  home,  and  he  had 
said  that  she  was  to  be  the  sunlight  to  gild  up 
the  old  maids  with  her  presence  I 
There  was  no  prophetic  feeling  of  any  coming 
shadow  then;  and  Lovely  was  thankful  for  a 
recollection  unshadowed  in  its  brightness.  Then 
she  was  again  on  the  high  road,  where,  resting 
on  the  wo^en  seat  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
beech  trees,  he  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife! 
How  often  had  they  sat  there  since  P 
And  what  an  end  came  then  so  soon  I  She 
shuddered  and  half-tnmed  away  in  thought,  as 
thongh  she  would  still  cling  to  the  bright  scenes, 
and  try  to  find  them  tme.  But  now  her  me¬ 
mory  goes  back  to  another  time.  She  is  alone 
with  her  brother — alone  in  the  house  in  old 
London,  where  their  father  and  mother  had 
brought  them  np,  and  where  they  had  died : 
she  could  see  these  dear  remembered  faces  as 
they  lookedupon  her  in  life  and  health,  and  “  in 


their  last  smile ;  ”  and  she  conld  see  them  as 
they  sat  in  the  happy  circle  round  the  fireside. 
She  had  had  sisters  and  brothers  beside  her 
brother  Edward,  but  they  were  all  dead,  some 
before  she  could  recollect ;  and  the  little  par¬ 
ticular  points  of  childish  joy  and  trouble  were 
fast  forgotten.  She  remembered  her  mother 
sometimes  gently  reproving  her  for  her  too 
thoughtless  gaiety,  and  how  then  she  felt 
checked  on  the  instant ;  again  in  thought  did 
she  wander  through  the  old  rooms  where  her 
childhood  had  been  passed,  looking  into  every 
comer  and  out  of  the  windows,  and  at  the  old 
pictures  and  furniture ;  and  then  she  sat  again 
in  the  high-backed  pew  at  church,  and  won¬ 
dered  when  the  preacher  would  come  to  the  end 
of  his  sermon.  • 

Who  Mt  there  nowP  and  who  had  made 
their  home  where  hers  had  once  beenP  who 
walked  about  those  rooms,  and  sat  by  the 
firesides  P  And  then  passed  before  her  the  lime 
when,  remtfully,  thev  left  the  old  house  and 
came  to  the  village  where  her  brother  had  been 
called  to  preach.  There  were  many  long 
evenings  of  quiet  subduing  sorrow  then ;  but 
they  had  been  followed  by  the  more  joyous 
ones. 

Suddenly  Lovely  raised  her  head  and  came 
back  again  to  the  present ;  the  time  had  passed 
so  swiftly  and  so  unconsciously  to  her,  that  she 
was  surprised  to  find  the  room  quite  dark,  but 
the  stormy  clouds  bad  cleared  away  from  the 
sky,  and  the  stars  were  shining  brightly  throngh 
the  windows,  land  through  tne  leaves  of  the 
roses,  and  a  light  wind  swept  round  the  house, 
rustling  briskly  through  the  trees  ;  and  a  streak 
of  light  from  candles  within  was  shining  beneath 
the  drawing-room  door,  as  she  saw  it  through  the 
middle  room,  the  only  thing  that  illuminated  the 
darkness ;  and  Mrs.  Hetherleigh  was  playing  on 
the  piano  one  of  their  favorite  airs.  “  How 
long  I  must  have  sat  here  and  not  been  missed  I  ” 
thought  Lovely ;  “  and  how  is  it  old  Maria  has 
not  been  in  to  close  the  curtains  P  ” 

Old  Maria  had  been  there  an  hour  before, 
but  seeing  her  sitting  there  so  absorbed  in 
thought,  and  remernwring,  as  she  so  well  and 
tenderly  did,  all  the  circumstances  of  that  event¬ 
ful  time,  she  had  stolen  back  unobserved,  and 
left  her  dear  young  lady,  as  she  still  persisted  in 
calling  her,  till  she  should  think  herself  fit  to 
come  out. 

Lovely  ronsed  herself  after  a  few  minutes, 
and  stood  looking  fiom  the  window  out  into  the 
clear  but  not  light  night,  till  the  feverishness 
which  her  excitement  had  produced  gradually 
died  away  from  her  cheeks  and  forehead,  and 
her  beating  heart  grew  more  still,  and  peace 
fell  upon  her  spirit  as  she  listened  to  the  silent 
teaching  of  those  varied  scenes  that  had  been 
called  up,  and  of  the  still  stars  shining  so 
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brightly  above:  '*7or  here  have  vre  no  con¬ 
tinuing  city,  but  we  seek  one  to  come.”  And 
she  felt  thankful  when  she  thought  of  the  many 
mercies  that  had  been  and  were  hers ;  and  how 
even  light  were  her  troubles  to  the  far  sorer 
ones  that  many  had  to  endure.  She  was  about 
to  go  up  to  her  own  room  before  joining  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hetherleigh  in  the  drawing-room, 
when  its  door  was  opened,  and  she  heard  a  light 
foot  approaching,  and  then  a  light  hand  was 
laid  upon  her  shoulder.  “  Dear  Lovely,  I  have 
come  to  seek  you.  I  would  not  come  before, 
nor  let  the  children  come  to  kiss  you  as  they 
went  to  bed,  because  I  thought  perhaps  you 
wished  to  be  alone  to-night ;  but  now,  dear,  you 
must  come  with  me,  and  sing  Robert  one  of 
your  songs :  I  cannot  let  you  stay  here  alone 
any  longer.  So  linking  her  arm  within  her 
sister-in-law's,  Mrs.  lletherleigh  led  her  back 
into  the  lights  room,  and  sitting  down  again 
at  the  piano,  she  played  the  accompaniment  fur 
her  while  she  sang.  And  very  sweet  was  the 
voice  of  the  singer ;  and  her  brother  loved  to 
hear  her;  and  there  was  a  placidness  in  her 
face,  beautiful  to  look  upon,  as  she  stood  there, 
happy  again.  And  they  sat  and  talked  together 
afterwards  fur  a  long  time,  quietly  and  lovingly 
all  of  them,  over  tne  old  scenes  which  were 
treasured  in  remembrance  so  fondly. 

“  Mamma,  some  one  has  come  to  see  Aunt 
Lovely,”  said  Jessie,  opening  her  mother's  door, 
and  going  up  to  her,  after  she  had  very  carefully 
clos^  it  again.  “  I  saw  her  come  in,  and  aunt 
told  me  to  go  and  play  in  the  garden  fur  a 
little  while  ;  so  1  asked  her  if  I  might  come 
up  to  see  you.” 

“  Do  you  know  who  it  was,  dear  P  ” 

“  No,  mamma ;  but  she  was  an  old  lady,  and 
her  hair  was  like  white;  and  she  had  on  my 
shawl,  but  I  never  saw  her  before,  though  she 
looked  very  kind,  aud  kissed  me,  and  asked  if 
I  was  your  little  girl.” 

Mrs.  lletherleigh  was  not  very  curious,  and 
though  Aunt  Lovely  seldom  had  visitors,  yet  as 
there  was  a  large  circle  of  people  in  the  village, 
whom  she  regularly  visited  iu  her  embassies, 
it  was  not  improbable  that  the  call  was  from 
one  of  these. 

“  Where  is  your  sister  Grace  P”  said  Mrs. 
lletherleigh. 

“  In  the  garden,  mamma ;  she  said  she  must 
go  and  move  one  of  her  flowers.” 

Little  Jessie  fetches  her  stool  from  the  further 
side  of  the  room,  and  placing  it  beside  her 
mother's  chair,  that  she  may  be  liigh  enough  to 
reach  her,  she  takes  up  her  favourite  position 
upon  it;  Mrs.  lletherleigh's  chair  is  in  its 
usual  place  by  the  open  window,  for  though 
the  antnmn  is  begun,  the  air  is  quite  warm  aud 
pleasant.  The  uniform  green  foliage  of  the 
trees  is  already  variegated  by  the  orange  and 


brown  colours  beginning  to  appear  on  some  of 
the  earliest  changing  ones;  aud  many  leaves 
of  the  Virginian  creeper  are  shining  like 
scarlet  birds  in  the  sun.  There  is  no  trace 
left  of  yesterday's  rain,  except  in  tlie  fresh 
look  that  everything  wears,  and  in  the  little 
bright  drops  of  water  still  resting  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  some  of  the  leaves  and  flower  cups — 
and  falling  every  now  and  then,  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  two — quickly  following  each  other, 
with  a  light  patter  on  the  under  leaves.  The 
air  is  very  refreshing  and  sweet,  and  you  seemed 
to  get  almost  the  taste  of  the  fresh  rain  with  it. 
Through  the  spring  and  the  long  beautiful  sum¬ 
mer  had  the  invalid  sat  here,  learning  many  les¬ 
sons  that  would  help  to  mould  and  influence  her 
character  for  the  future  from  the  beauties  of 
this  quiet  scene  ;  passive  lessons,  that,  as  a 
writer  tells  us,  speak  to  ns,  though  there  may 
be  no  effort  on  onr  part  to  learn,  and  not 
the  less  deep  and  mighty  for  their  silent 
unsought  power;  they  are  such  lessons  as 
childhood  learns  from  everything  that  its  un¬ 
tried  eye  rests  upon. 

“  Mamma,  put  your  work  down  on  the  table, 
and  put  your  arm  round  me.  Now  I  cau  be  by 
you.” 

And  the  child's  arms  are  thrown  round 
her  mother's  shoulder,  and  her  head  rests 
upon  her  bosom,  and  she  is  quite  happy. 
Scarcely  even  a  thought  seems  to  stir  her 
quiet  little  heart,  the  calm  breath  comes  so 
gently  and  softly  :  and  thus  she  loves  to  lie, 
and  would  stay  for  hours,  scarcely  speaking — 
and  feeling  no  tiredness  in  the  small  feet  that 
just  change  their  position  unconsciously  now 
and  then;  but  she  likes  to  feel  her  mother’s 
head  resting  against  hers,  and  to  hear  her  talk 
sometimes,  or  read  a  little  to  her.  She  has 
stood  almost  half  an  hour  so  quietly,  that  but 
fur  the  open  eyes  she  might  have  seemed 
asleep  ;  when  coming  to  a  pause  in  her  con¬ 
templations,  whatever  they  might  be,  and 
lifting  her  head  a  little  to  see  if  her  mother 
was  quite  awake,  she  siiid,  ‘‘Tell  me  that  sweet 
story,  mamma,  again.  I  like  it  so  very  much.” 

“  Rut  Aunt  tells  it  to  yon  often,  docs  she  not, 
dear  ?” 

‘‘  Yes,  dear  mamma,  only  I  like  to  hear  you 
say  it.” 

The  mother’s  arm  is  pressed  a  little  closer 
round  her  child,  and  with  her  head  still  just 
touching  hers  which  has  taken  its  place  again, 
she  reads  to  her  the  verses — 

“  I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old. 

When  Jesus  was  here  among  men, 

Uow  he  called  little  children  as  lambs  to  his 
fold, 

1  should  like  to  have  been  with  him  then.” 

‘‘Oh,  I  should,  mamma!”  exclaimed  little 
Jessie,  ‘‘  and  would  he  have  liked  me  ?” 


“  He  likes  you  now,  my  darling,  as  mnch  as 
any  of  the  children  who  saw  him  then ;  and  he 
sees  yon  now,  yon  know,  though  yon  cannot  see 
him." 

“  How  tlall  I  see  him  P  I  wish  I  could  go ! 
ill  you  take  me,  dear  mamma,  some  day  P” 

“  Our  Lord  Jesus  will  take  you  himself,  dear 
Jessie,  some  day,  and  then  yon  will  see  him  and 
be  with  him  if  you  are  good ;  but  we  are  all  to 
wait  till  he  takes  us,  and  though  we  may  not 
go  together  we  sh^l  soon  see  each  other 
after.” 

“I  lore  him  very  mnch,  mamma,  because 
aunt  says  he  gave  me  you  and  papa,  and  Grace, 
and  he  made  the  beautiful  flowers  and  sky ; 
but  I  should  like  you  to  go  with  me  when  I 
go— will  it  be  soon  ?” 

“  Dear  Jessie,  mamma,  nor  any  one  else,  hut 
God  himself  knows  when  it  will  be.  I  hope 
that  he  will  spare  me  my  dear  little  daughter 
for  a  long  time  yet  to  love  her  mother.  But 
now  shall  I  go  on  with  your  “  Sweet  story.” 

“  Oh  yea,  mamma,  I  forgot.” 

And  Mrs,  lletbcrleigh  takes  up  the  book 
again. 

"  I  wish  tliat  Ills  hands  had  been  placed  on  my 
head, 

That  his  ami  had  been  thrown  around  me. 
And  that  1  might  have  seen  hU  kind  look  when 
he  said, 

‘  Let  the  little  onc.s  come  unto  me.’  ” 

Mrs.  lletherleigh  had  finished  this  verse 
and  the  last,  and  the  child  had  not  spoken, 
except  at  the  end,  to  say, "  Thank  you,  mamma.” 
Mrs  lletherleigh  took  up  her  Bible  from  the 
table  beside  her,  and  at  Jessie  lay  quite  still 
and  did  not  ask  for  any  more,  she  read  quietly 
for  a  few  minutes  to  herself,  and  then  laid  the 
book  in  her  lap,  and  thought.  The  child’s 
questions  liad  struck  painfully  on  some  feelings 
in  her  heart,  naturally  sensitive ;  and  almost 
with  a  consciousness  of  dread,  she  looked  upon 
her  treasure  lying  there  so  quietly,  as  though 
she  could  half  see  some  hand  coming  to  take 
her  away.  But  there  is  no  sickness  in  the 
delica<7  of  that  little  face,  and  she  may  be  her 
help  and  comfort  for  many  a  year.  hirs.  lle- 
therleigh’s  thoughts  were  still  busy,  half  sadly, 
when  a  light  tap  was  heard  at  the  room  door, 
fud  two  visitors  entered. 

(Tabs  continued.) 

Riceipt  roa  PEauSNEHT  Ine. —  Rub  down  in 
a  small  mortar  five  scruples  of  lunar  caustic, 
with  one  drachm  of  gum  arabic,  one  scruple  of 
green,  and  one  ounce  of  rain  water. 
iitiriD  PouncE  FOR  MARKma  Irk. — One  ounce 
of  aa|.eoda,  to  be  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  a  little  gum  arabic;  shake  the 
bottle,  wet  the  linen  with  the  mixture,  dry  and 
iron  it  before  using  the  ink,  then  put  the  iron 
on  after  it  is  mark^. 


THE  VANITIES  OF  NICE  YOUNG 
MEN.* 

What  a  subject  I  surely  the  readers  of  this  de> 
lightful  magaziue  have  been  sorely  deceived, 
and  the  numerous,  delicate,  and  intricate  in¬ 
quiries  its  subscribers  have  in  their  ingenuous 
faith  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  an  Editor, 
have  in  reality  fallen  under  the  sharper  scru¬ 
tiny  of  a  lynx-eyed  Editress.  No  Editor,  no 
bond  fide  Editor  would  have  suggested  so  scan¬ 
dalous  a  topic. 

Vanities  of  nice  young  men !  As  if  either  of 
the  two  things  the  subject  naturally  divides 
itself  into  were  ever  heard  of — nice  young 
men,  or  their  vanity.  For  my  own  part,  al- 
thongh  I  am,  I  flatter  myself,  a  girl  of  great 
general  knowledge,  can  scrub  a  room,  or  make 
a  podding — crochet  point  lace,  or  play  almost 
any  modem  instrament,  from  the  Jews-harp  to 
the  church  organ  inclusive,  I  don’t  think  I 
know  a  nice  young  man  —  scarcely  one  — 
and  certainly  not  one  with  any  vanity. 

Let  me  see,  there’s  Harry  Dnrran^  my  bro¬ 
ther’s  last  amiao :  poor  Harry,  he  really  would 
be  a  nice  fellow  if  he  were  not  blessed  (or 
otherwise)  with  that  splendid  set  of  teeth, 
which  show  so  prominently  to  others,  and  are 
so  evidently  always  present  to  himself  in  all  he 
thinks,  says,  or  does — that  his  individuality  is 
lost,  and  every  thing  else  is  absorbed  by  that 
feature ;  so  that  he  seems  to  have  no  pleasure  in 
anything  where  they  do  not  play  a  prominent 
part.  If  he  would  but  forget  his  teeth  one 
might  condescend  to  be  amused  with  him,  for 
he  is  not  bad-looking,  and  well  enough  be¬ 
haved  ;  but  his  teeth,  like  his  friend  Gerald  Mor¬ 
timer’s  feci,  completely  spoil  him.  They  are  a 
good  set,  a  fine  set ;  and  poor  Gerald’s  foot  is 
certainly  a  very  small,  well-made  foot,  to  which 
his  boot-maker  does  ample  justice ;  but  I  can’t 
help  thinking  often  when  they  are  talking  to 
me,  if  the  owner  of  the  teeth  took  the  feet  also, 
or  vice  versa,  what  a  nice,  plain,  sensible  fellow 
— aye,  loveable  fellow,  if  yon  will,  the  deprived 
one  would  be.  But  it’s  always  so  ;  if  they  have 
neither  a  small  hand,  a  fine  head  of  hair,  nor 
faultless  whiskers,  there  is  sure  to  be  some¬ 
thing  to  be  vain  of.  Ned  Haywood  often 
amuses  me,  and  the  old  saying,  “  buy  him  at 
any  price,  and  sell  him  at  his  own,”  Ac.,  will  in 
spite  of  ail  my  efforts  come  across  me  occasion¬ 
ally,  wlien  he  is  recounting  some  of  his  tales  of 
conquest.  Not  that  he  entertains  me  with  them 
— that  would  never  do ;  but  my  brother  Kegi- 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  proposed  | 

prize  Essay  on  this  suldect  did  not  appear;  for  4 

of  those  articles  received  In  time  not  one  wasquite 
good  enough  to  print.  This  paper  came  too  late : 
but  it  is  too  amusing  to  be  thrown  in  the  waste  | 

basket,  and  we  print  it  accordingly.  | 
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nald  (who  hM  a  little  weakneta  in  the  sane 
direction)  often  tella  me  some  of  Ned's  tales, 
and  they  are  so  amusing.  Fancy  a  boy  like  that 
(hardly  of  age)  boasting  of  there  being  ten  fair 
maideas  sighing  at  his  feet  I  Without  any  wish  to 
speak  harshly  of  Ned,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
this  a  little  bit  of  presumption.  Reginald,  who, 
u  I  said  before,  has  a  weakness  for  the  fair,  is 
a  dear,  good  boy,  and  sins  in  the  opposite  di> 
rection.  I  hardly  know  who  is  his  Dulcinea 
now,  for  his  is  a  silent  lore ;  but  he  is  never 
without  one  cherished  name  to  whom,  like  a 
true  knight  of  the  olden  times,  he  pledges  his 
faith  (mentally),  and  for  whom  I  Wieve  he 
would  do  and  die,  nor  ever  care  that  bv  her  he 
were  “unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unknown," 
while  he  felt  he  had  done  the  loved  one  a 
service.  'Tis  a  romantic  feeling,  far  too  ethe¬ 
real  and  poetic  for  this  working-day  world  of 
ours. 

To  make  such  devotion  perfect,  I  suppose 
its  object  should  never  change ;  but  I  fear  that 
when  poor  Kegi  is  tried  at  that  standard  he 
will  be  found  sadly  wanting.  The  lady  leaves, 
or  he  gets  to  know  her,  and  the  is  not  exactly 
the  personification  of  the  ideal  he  had  formed. 
Then  comes  a  low-spirited  fit  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  a  new  Queen  of  Beauty  rises.  He 
has  been  spending  the  last  few  days  in  most  un¬ 
usual  occupation  for  him,  forming,  as  I  told 
him  the  other  night,  the  most  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  in  that  definition  of  old  Izaak  Walton’s 
pastime,  which  some  wit  has  so  pithily  and 
aptly  given  as  a  line  with  a  fool  at  one  end 
and  a  fly  at  the  other. 

I  can  only  suppose  that  his  instructor  has 
some  near  and  fair  connexion  to  whom  Master 
Bcgi  wants  an  introduction.  I  was  favoured 
with  one  to  his  piscatorial  instructor  yesterday, 
and  must  confess  I  am  not  much  enchanted — 
flies,  hooks,  pools,  and  pike  were  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  chat.  I  believe  he  thinks  no 
one  can  throw  a  line  or  manage  a  bite  better 
than  he — at  least,  if  he  be  not  strong  in  that 
belief,  he  has  no  other  excuse  for  bringing  his 
merits  in  that  way  so  prominently  forward. 
Does  it  not  seem  strange,  Mr.  Editor  (or 
Miss  Editress),  that  young  men  who  evidently 
have  some  ambition  to  shine,  should  take  so 
low  a  standing,  and  that  they  do  not  s(«k  some 
higher  path  in  which  to  distinguish  themselves  P 
They  seem  to  forget  that  great  rule,  “  Aim  at 
excwence  and  you  shall  attain  mediocrity,  aim 
at  mediocrity  and  you  will  remain  content  at 
many  paces  short  of  it.”  Could  this  truth  be 
kept  constantly  before  their  eyes  there  would  be 
many  more  to  try  for  greater  things.  Wealth  is 
the  lot  of  few,  enjoyed  by  still  fewer. 

The  higher  branches  of  learning,  though  in 
themselves  a  constant  enjoyment,  ever  increas¬ 
ing  in  intensity  as  its  sphere  is  enlarged,  may 


not  be  within  the  attainment  of  the  majority ; 
but  there  are  very  few  who  could  not  greatly 
improve  themselves,  if  they  would  steadily  de¬ 
termine  to  watch  for  their  individual  failing, 
and  combat  it  sturdily  whenever  they  can  detect 
its  appearance.  But  stay,  I  am  moralising — a 
thing  at  which  I  am  not  expert.  Let  me  find 
another  sketch  or  two  of  some  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance,  of  whom  I  am  anxious  to  have  your  and 
our  readers’  opinions  as  to  which  are,  or  if  any 
e,  “nice  young^men,”  with  any  particulw 
vanity. 

Charley  Archman — how  I  wish  you  could 
see  him  I — a  splendid  figure,  not  too  tall,  finely 
moulded,  head  well  set  on,  and  oh  I  such  a 
profusion  of  beard  and  moustache,  enough  to 
set  up  half-a-dozen  models  of  very  respectable 
banditti.  But  all  Charley’s  advantages  of  person 
are  lost  by  his  insufferable  enjoyment  of  the 
sound  of  his  own  most  melodious  voice.  Not 
that  he  was  ever  known  to  originate  any  pecu¬ 
liar  ideas,  or  to  trouble  his  fine  head  about 
“  those  confounded  politics.”  That  important 
feature  in  the  world’s  history  is  especially 

fiatronised  by  another  of  our  circle,  who 
abours  most  learnedly,  indefatigably,  unsuc¬ 
cessfully,  and  hopelessly,  to  give  me  an  in¬ 
terest  in  Raw  PrMuce,  Indirect  Taxation,  the 
Know-nothing  Movement,  the  Laws  of  Labour, 
Demand  and  Supply,  and  a  dozen  other  (to  me) 
incomprehensible  topics.  I  feel  quite  disgusted 
with  myself  that  I  don’t  understand  them,  and 
am  obliged  to  answer  yes  and  no,  very  much  at 
random,  always  endeavouring  to  hit  the  right 
time  for  bestowing  those  little  signs  of  inter^ 
but  oRen  conscious  of  seriously  misplacing 
them.  But  1  am  not  alone  in  this :  be  tlie  su^ 
ject  what  it  may,  there  is  small  chance  of  hear¬ 
ing  more  than  one  side  of  it, — 

“  For  still  his  tongue  runs  on— the  less 
Of  weight  it  has,  the  greater  case  ; 

And  with  its  everlasting  clack 
ijets  all  men's  ears  upon  the  rack.” 

Even  the  great  Dod  himself,  were  he  still  living, 
must  have  succumbed  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
peerage,  in  all  its  ramifications  and  intricate 
connexions.  The  pedigree  and  performances  of 
the  favourite  horses  of  the  day  are  as  familiar  as 
though  he  were  “  to  the  stable  born and  these 
two  staple  topics,  from  which  he  can  generally 
manufacture  subject-matter  of  conversation, 
either  with  ladies  or  the  ruder  sex,  as  the  mo¬ 
ment  may  require,  are  eked  out  with  a  running 
commentary  on  the  news  of  the  day.  Not  that 
he  claims  feeling,  of  that  I  am  well  assured,  if 
only  by  the  evident  embarrassment  of  one  who 
shall  be  the  last  in  my  gallery  of  sketches,  who 
stands  listening  to  Bernard  Langton’s  eloquence 
in  a  condition  of  the  most  unutterable  abandon¬ 
ment  of  all  hope  of  understanding  its  import. 
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•ad  makes  a  most  laughable  study ;  nor  is  the 
group  the  less  amusing,  from  the  violent  con-  ^ 
trust  in  their  style,  ^mard,  in  his  enthusi¬ 
asm,  gesticulating  vehemently,  and  changing 
his  attitude  every  instant,  is,  nith  his  fine 
figure  and  careless  ease,  my  beau  ideal  of  a 
gentleman.  Even  a  white  neckcloth  and  court 
dress  would  not  spoil  him ;  though  it  would  be 
a  sorry  exchange  for  the  partridge-coloured 
suit  and  purple  tie,  coming  out  in  bold  relief 
against  his  bewildered  listener,  whose  make-up 
in  the  extreme  of  the  long  straight-coated 
fashion,  can  be  illustrated  by  nothing  so  well  as 
the  little  Shem,  llam,  and  Japhet,  with  their 
father  Koah,  who,  with  their  respective  wives  j 
and  the  representatives  of  the  animal  creation, 
are  inmates  of  the  little  Dutch  Koah’s  Arks 
that  were  so  popular  with  me  in  my  doll-days, 
and  have  not  lost  their  charms  for  those  who 
in  their  turn  are  now  at  that  interesting  stage 
of  life. 

I  hare  thus  looked  round  me  for  material 
for  my  Essay,  not  going  to  books,  but  thinking 
with  the  poet,  that — 

“  The  noblest  study  for  nuuildnd  is  man 

or,  to  carry  the  sentiment  a  little  further  than, 
perhaps,  the  author  meant  it — that  the  most 
inierui'mg  study  to  womankind  is  man  also.  I 
show  yon  what  I  have  by  me  in  the  way  of 
material  for  such  an  essay  as  yon  ask  for. 
Can  yon  or  any  of  your  readers  see  anything 
like  vanity  about  any  of  these  young  menP 
Impossible — quite  impossible  I  Ton  could  not 
have  the  heart  to  do  it. 

Ellin  Douglas. 


ABOUT  GLOVES. 

Tni  manufacture  of  gloves  is  not  by  any  means 
of  recent  date;  but  the  ancient  use  of  this 
article  of  dress  was  rare  and  occasional,  whereas 
the  modern  use  is  common  and  almost  universal. 
The  ancient  Persians  wore  gloves,  and  this  was 
cited  by  Xenophon  as  a  proof  of  their  effemi¬ 
nacy.  The  father  of  Ulysses,  according  to 
Homer,  wore  gloves,  while  working  in  his 
garden,  to  protect  his  hands  from  thorns.  The 
Romans  wore  gloves,  and  were  railed  at  by 
philosophers  for  so  doing.  In  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  it  was  noted  as  “shameful 
that  persons  in  perfect  health  should  clothe  their 
hands  and  their  feet  with  soft  and  hairy  cover¬ 
ings.”  Nevertheless,  the  use  of  gloves  pro¬ 
gressed  in  the  world,  as  we  find  from  various 
regulations  concerning  them.  They  also  came 
to  bear  part  in  solemn  ceremonials.  Possession 
of  lands  or  dignities  were  conferred  by  deliver¬ 
ing  a  glove ;  deprivation  waasignified  Dy  taking 


away  gloves ;  challenges  were  offered  by  throw¬ 
ing  down  gloves.  Their  value  in  the  colder 
climates  caused  the  familiar  use  of  gloves  to  go 
on  increasing,  but  th^  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  in  En^ish  female  dress  until  after 
the  Reformation,  ^e  gloves  worn  by  ladies 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  were  richly  worked 
and  embroidered. 

The  French  have  sought  to  connect  the  history 
of  gloves  with  religion,  by  affirming  that  St. 
Anne,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  a 
knitter  of  gloves,  and  that  on  account  of  this 
her  occupation,  workpeople  of  this  class  have 
placed  themselves  under  her  protection,  so  that 
she  is  invoked  to  this  day  in  the  principal  seats 
of  this  manufacture  in  France,  and  especially  at 
Grenoble,  where  the  feast  of  St.  Anne  is  observed 
with  great  solemnity.  This  account  of  St.  Anne’s 
employments  is  prefaced  in  our  French  authority 
by  the  words,  “Scripture  informs  ns  that  St. 
Anne,”  &c. ;  but  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to 
seek  for  such  information  in  Holy  Writ. 

The  principal  materials  used  in  the  glove 
manufacture  are  leather,  silk,  cotton,  and 
worsted.  Leather,  when  prepared  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  undergoes  a  much  lighter  dressing  than 
when  prepared  for  boots  and  shoes.  The  great 
seat  of  the  glove  trade  in  England  is  the  city  of 
Worcester  and  its  neighbourhood.  Prepared 
leathers  are  frequently  sent  to  that  city  from 
Bermondsey,  and  the  processes  of  cutting  them 
up  into  the  proper  shape  and  size,  and  distri¬ 
buting  them  to  the  workwomen  for  sewing, 
form  the  employment  of  numerous  firms. 
France  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  glove 
manufactures ;  but  previous  to  the  year  1826 
the  importation  of  leather  gloves  into  E^land 
was  forbidden  under  hea^  penalties.  While 
this  prohibition  lasted,  Englisli  gloves  were 
very  inferior  in  quality  and  high  in  price ;  but 
on  its  removal  in  that  year,  and  the  admission 
of  foreign  gloves  at  a  fixed  duty,  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  manufacture  was  marked  and 
rapid,  while  the  sale  of  English  goods  was  not 
diminished.  There  are  certain  particulars, 
however,  in  which  the  French  continue  to  excel 
the  English  greatly  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves. 

The  first  operation  in  glove-making  is  to 
stretch  out  on  a  piece  of  marble,  and  render 
uniform  with  a  blunt  knife,  the  surface  of  the 
skin  of  w  hich  the  gloves  are  to  ))e  made ;  after 
which  it  is  to  be  reduced  into  pieces  of  con¬ 
venient  length  and  width,  without  cutting  the 
material  to  waste.  Before  cutting,  however, 
the  skin  is  made  damp,  either  by  rubbing  it 
witli  a  wet  cloth,  or  by  putting  it  in  a  damp 
place.  It  is  then  sounded,  and  examined  with 
a  view  to  the  discovery  of  faults  or  blemishes, 
so  that  they  may  be  avoided  in  cutting  out,  or 
at  least  that  they  may  be  so  placed  as  to  be  un¬ 
important.  The  skin  is  then  placed  so  that  the 


width  of  the  glove  may  be  taken  acroM  ita 
Mtrow  part.  There  are  regular  ecalea  of  aizea 
fcr  meB*a  and  women’s  gloves,  and  for  the  width 
«f  the  thnmb-pieces,  which  are  cat  ont  at  the 
sMne  time,  and  are  proportioned  to  the  particn* 
kr  aize  reonired.  In  order  to  cat  the  skin  to 
the  best  advantage,  it  is  stretched  from  time  to 
tiaM  by  pulling  it  at  the  edg^ea,  between  the 
thamb  and  the  knife.  When  it  has  been  thus 
efengated  and  spread  out  to  the  utmost,  the 
Mtual  catting  process  commences ;  and  here  it 
H,  we  are  told,  that  the  French  glove-makers 
have  a  great  advantage  over  the  English.  The 
fomer  are  exceedingly  skilful  in  taming  the 
skins  to  good  account.  In  cutting  up  a  dozen 
skins  of  equal  size,  a  Frenchman  will  generally 
manage  to  get  one  or  two  pairs  of  gloves  over  and 
ahove  the  number  which  an  Englishman  can  cut 
oat  from  the  same  skins;  and  these,  not  inferior, 
or  acanty,  but  well  and  handsomely  shaped  as  the 
rmd. 

This  clever  and  adroit  manipulation  of  the 
leather  is  an  object  of  great  importance  in 
France,  where  not  less  than  376,000  dozens  of 
kdns  of  all  kinds  are  cut  up  into  gloves  every 
yaar.  The  shape  of  the  gloves  to  be  cut  out  is 
aat  the  only  thing  to  be  attended  to ;  great  care 
mast  be  taken  that  the  same  shade  of  colour 

C avails  throughout  each  pair,  for  it  fiequently 
ppens  that  there  are  cloudy  spots  and  grada¬ 
tions  of  colour  in  the  skin,  which  would  be 
destractive  of  beauty  and  good  effect.  The  first 
operation  is  to  cut  the  skin  longitudinally  into 
two  parts.  A  piece,  being  divided  of  the  proper 
width  and  length  for  the  hand,  is  spread  out 
and  adjusted,  and  then  carefully  foldra  in  two 
loBgitndinally,  in  such  a  way  that  a  little  more 
width  shall  be  allowed  for  the  back  than  for  the 
front  of  the  glove.  This  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  thumb  may  have  room  to  move  freely, 
and  that  there  may  be  proper  freedom  to  the 
back  of  tbe  hand  when  the  hand  is  closed.  The 
want  of  sufficient  allowance  in  this  respect  is 
soon  proved  by  the  splitting  of  the  backs,  which 
is  such  a  frequent  and  annoying  occurrence 
with  cheap  gloves.  The  next  thing  is  to  make, 
at  fixed  distances  apart,  the  three  longitudinal 
cats  which  are  to  form  the  four  fingers.  The 
workman  makes  his  own  middle  finger  a  mea- 
tnre  for  the  length  of  the  principal  cleft  in  a 
man’s  glove,  allowing  a  little  over  for  the  taking 
up  of  the  leather  in  working.  The  width  apart 
of  the  clefts  is  regulated  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  and  fourth  fingers  will  have  gussets  or 
strips  of  leather  inserted  only  on  their  inner 
sides,  while  the  middle  and  third  fingers  will 
have  gussets  on  both  sides.  These  gussets  are 
carefully  cut  out,  as  are  the  thumb-pieces,  from 
the  pieces  of  the  skin  remaining  over  and  above 
from  tbe  cutting  of  the  gloves. 

Unless  economy  is  used  with  all  these  pieces. 


it  will  often  happen  that  a  new  skin  of  leather 
will  have  to  be  cut  into  for  the  inferior  parts, 
and  thus  waste  will  ensue. 

To  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  fingers, 
there  are  also  small  angular  pieces  insertM  at 
the  base  of  the  finm,  towards  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  No  small  skill  is  required  in  cutting  ont 
the  hole  in  each  glove  which  is  to  be  fillM  by 
the  thnmb-piece.  There  is  a  prescribed,  and 
slightly  oblique  position  in  which  this  hole  it  to 
be  made;  but,  as  it  is  necessary  it  shonld 
correspond  in  form  with  the  peculiar  shape  of 
the  thumb-piece,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  deucate 
part  of  the  whole  operation  to  give  the  exact 
turn  of  the  scissors  which  shall  produce  the 
desired  result.  A  defect  here  is  often  visible  in 
badly-made  gloves ;  either  the  hole  is  too  small 
for  the  thuinD-picce,  and  the  latter  is  slightly 
puckered  in  patting  it  in,  or  it  is  too  large,  and 
the  contrary  plan  has  to  be  resorted  to,  or  it  is 
altogether  badly  shaped,  causing  an  uncomforta¬ 
ble  strain,  and  a  spmy  fracture.  The  form  of 
the  aperture  varies  in  different  workshops. 
The  increasing  employment  of  machinery  in  the 
cutting  ont  of  gloves  promotes  uniformity.  At 
the  Orest  Exhibition,  a  French  mannl'acturer 
(Jouvin,  Boulevard  PoueoHiire,  Paris)  exhibited 
a  number  of  punches  for  catting  ont  gloves. 

The  glove,  which  now  benns  to  assume  its 
proper  form,  is  next  to  have  the  fingers  rounded 
to  the  proper  length,  and  the  baek  embroidered, 
when  it  is  ready  to  be  sewed.  The  sewing  of 
gloves  requires  more  care  than  that  of  any  other 
material,  espeeially  at  the  extremities  of  the 
fingers,  where  the  joints  must  be  perfectly  accu¬ 
rate,  and  where  the  closeness  of  the  sewing  may, 
w  ithout  great  care,  tear  away  the  delicate  leather 
of  the  glove.  There  is  a  particular  order  to  be 
observ^  in  the  sewing  of  gloves.  The  first  care 
is  to  get  the  thumb-piece  nicely  put  in,  and  to 
correct,  as  well  as  may  be,  any  little  irregularity 
which  may  occur  in  the  fitting  of  that  piece  to 
its  place.  The  outer  part  is  first  sewed,  arriving 
afterwards  at  the  tongne-piecc,  which  adapts  it 
to  the  movements  of  the  hand.  When  this  is 
completed,  the  glove  is  folded  together,  and  the 
long  seam  is  commenced,  which  reaches  &om 
the  wrist  to  the  top  of  the  little  finger.  A 
gusset  is  then  taken  and  inserted,  the  sewing 
being  carried  along  the  outer  seam  of  that  and 
the  rest  of  the  gussets,  toward  tbe  back  of  the 
hand.  When  in  this  way  the  forefinger  is 
arrived  at,  the  gussets  are  shaped  at  the  tops, 
and  the  sewing  of  the  inner  seam  towards  tne 
p.alm  of  the  hand  is  commenced,  the  little 
triangular  pieces  being  duly  inserted  at  the 
base  for  the  sake  of  giving  greater  freedom  to 
the  action  of  the  fingers.  All  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  make  a  strong  hem  around  the  wrist, 
and  to  add  a  button  and  button  hole,  if  it  be  a 
glove  of  the  description  requiring  it. 
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WINDOW  CURTAIN  IN  DARNED  NETTING. 

There  are  no  curtains  tliat  look  more  light  and  elegant  than  these  in  fashionable  work.  After 
the  netting  is  done  to  the  siie  required,  work  and  slightly  stitch  It.  and  pin  it  on  a  btsl  cover  or 
carpet  to  dry  straight  and  even  ;  afterwards  dam  the  pattern  in  berlin  wool  and  darning  cotton  in 
the  alternate  rows  ;  the  one  In  berlin  wool  should  be  in  colours  appropriate  to  the  flowers  and  the 
toher  one  white ;  the  border  should  be  of  the  two  together  as  shown  in  our  engraving. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

The  dreas  we  give  this  month  as  an  iilustration  is  one  of  the  wannest  and  most  comfortabie 
of  any  we  have  seen,  and  by  far  the  most  appropriate  for  the  season.  The  materiai  of  which  it  U 
made  is  French  merino ;  the  skirt  being  doubie— the  upper  one  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
shorter  than  the  iower  one.  The  corset  comes  high  up  the  throat,  and  is  piaited  in  the  front, 
each  foid  being  edged  with  narrow  veivet,  with  a  small  button;  and  a  row  of  buttons  also  up  the 
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FRONT 


DIAGRAM  (BBB  PBEVIOrS  PAGE.) 

ttont.  TIic  brace  is  fiill,  and  is  placed  the  same  at  the  back  as  in  the  flront ;  but  docs  not  terminate 
at  the  back,  as  in  the  fh)nt,  with  a  bow  of  ribbona  with  \ery  long  ends.  The  whole  of  the  trimming 
on  the  dress  is  black  embossed  velvet,  with  the  exception  of  the  narrow  line  shewn  in  our  en- 
mving.  For  clearer  illustration,  we  have  put  references  to  both  plates  this  month,  by  which  it  will 
M  seen  that  the  sleeve  is  made  in  two  sepauwte  pieces,  the  lower  one  being  plaited  or  foil  all  round. 
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Dorothea  Jvdson  was  the  yonngest  of  a  fa- 
milr  of  ten  children.  Her  parents  were  plain 
and  worthy  people,  who  scmght  to  bring  up 
their  family  correctly ;  and,  although  thcT 
knew  little  about  systems  of  education , succeeded. 

Dorothea  was  not  beautiful,  but  possessed 
that  universal  letter  of  recommenuation,  a 
pleasing  countenance.  She  was  not  distinguished 
u>r  brilliancy  or  quickness  of  perception,  and 
made  no  enemies  by  outwitting  any  of  her 
associates  in  argument,  management,  or  in  any 
other  particular.  She  was  much  attached  to 
every  member  of  tlic  family,  and,  although  thw 
Tonnmst,  she  was  not  a  petted  child.  It  would 
luve  been  difficult  to  spoil  her  by  indulgence, 
but  she  was  so  free  from  envy  and  jealousy,  that 
she  did  not  seem  to  need  indulgence.  She  was 
ever  ready  to  make  herself  useful;  and  her 
happiness  was  so  intertwined  with  that  of  others 
that,  although  the  whole  family  loved  her  sin¬ 
cerely,  she  was  really  overworked,  because  she 
did  everything  so  unobtrusively  and  naturally, 
that  her  services  were  employed  almost  uucon- 
seionsly. 

When  Dorothea  was  only  six  years  old,  their 
eldest  sister,  who  had  married  a  substantial 
farmer,  became  the  mother  of  a  little  girl.  This 
event  could  not  have  given  more  delight  to  the 
parents  than  it  did  to  Dorothea.  She  was  a 
mother  to  the  infant,  in  her  limited  wa^.  She 
loved  to  sit  by  it,  to  fan  it,  to  talk  to  it.  She 
watchedjits  growth  with  pride  and  joy.  Its  first 
efforts  at  creeping  and  walking  were  to  her 
circumstances  of  supreme  interest :  and  whan 
the  little  girl  began  to  talk,  and  called  her  ever- 
attentive  nurse  Aunt  Dolly,  it  seemed  as  if 
Dorothea’s  cup  of  happiness  were  full. 

She  pew  up  to  be  a  young  lady,  doing  eve^ 
thing  for  every  body  in  such  a  quiet  matter-ON 
course  way,  that  nobody  knew  the  extent  of  her 
kindnesses.  And  yet  Dolly  was,  in  the  eye;  of 
many,  a  vrry  common-place  personage.  She 
had  no  fliitations,  and  no  coquettish  airs.  She 
did  not  think  that  every  young  man  who  spoke 
to  her  kindly  was  in  love  with  her.  She  was 
not  on  the  look-out  for  a  husband.  She  did 
not  keep  herself  primed  and  loaded,  like  a 
sportsman’s  gun,  ready  for  any  game  that  could 
be  started ;  and  she  never  troubled  herself  with 
guessing  bow  soon  she  should  be  married,  or 
wondei  ing  whether  she  should  die  an  old  maid. 

With  all  her  go  d  qualities,  nobody  in  the 
village  seemed  inclined  to  marry  her.  Every 
body  loved  her,  every  body  felt  that  she  was  a 
blessing  to  the  little  community  in  which  she 
lived ;  but  a  blessing,  like  the  parish  pump, 
which  was  to  be  shared  in  common. 

She  was  not  much  past  twenty  when  she  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  a  young  farmer,  of  the 


name  of  Eansbaw.  Fanihaw  was  an  athletic 
man,  with  black  hair  and  glowing  eyes.  He 
had  more  than  a  common  education,  and  more 
than  common  abilities,  but  his  temper  was 
vicious.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  Aunt 
Dolly  must  be  his  wife,  and  his  first  advances 
being  looked  on  by  the  family  with  some  cold¬ 
ness,  he  became  the  more  detei  mined  to 
gain  his  object.  He  was  res|iectful,  he  was 
attentive,  he  was  deferential  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  father,  he  made  presents  to  the  mother, 
and  was  incessant  in  his  attentions  to  the 
daughter.  The  parents  congiatulated  them¬ 
selves  that  the  influence  of  their  child  had  pro¬ 
duced  such  a  kindly  effrct  on  her  suitor,  and 
fancied  that  she  could  live  happily  with  the  man, 
whose  disposition,  although  naturally  pei verse, 
had,  to  all  appearance,  changed  materially  for 
the  better. 

Dorothea  had  not  known  what  it  was  to  love, 
and  as  Fanshaw  was  very  kind  to  her,  and  os  her 
parents  consented  to  his  proposal,  she  knew  of 
no  reason  why  she  should  decline  it.  There 
was,  however,  in  her  heart  an  instinctive  reluc¬ 
tance  to  the  union ;  and  her  mother,  noticing 
her  uneasiness,  told  her  (what  she  believed  to 
be  true)  that  it  arose  only  fiom  a  natural  de- 
lession  of  spirits  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
ome :  and  so  she  was  persuaded. 

Aunt  Dolly  did  not  live  hmg  with  Fanshaw 
before  he  exhibited  his  evil  spirit.  He  was 
angry  with  himself  on  account  of  his  wilfnl- 
ness ;  he  was  angry  with  himself  that  he  should 
so  trample  on  her  tenderness;  and  this  feding, 
instead  of  leading  him  to  repentance,  goadra 
him  on  to  new  insults.  Tlie  unvarying  kindness 
of  his  wife  was  a  perpetual  rebuke,  and  his  per¬ 
verse  spirit  defied  it.  In  the  conflict  of  his  feel¬ 
ings  she  fed  the  devil  within  him  with  intoxi¬ 
cating  drink  and  consummated  his  cruelty  with 
the  acts  of  a  drunken  maniac.  'I'his  storm  of 
affliction  Aunt  Dolly  bore  without  a  murmur; 
and  although  it  was  known  that  she  suffered, 
Heaven  only  knew  how  much. 

In  four  years,  the  greater  part  of  Fanshaw’s 
property  was  spent  in  dissipation ;  and  the 
stalwart  n:nn,  type  of  the  wreck  of  his  fortune, 
became  but  tlie  shadow  of  his  former  self. 

It  was  on  a  stormy  winter’s  night  that  Fan¬ 
shaw  breathed  his  last.  He  had  been  suffering 
from  brain-fever,  but  as  midnight  approached, 
his  delirium  passed  away,  and  he  lay  quiet,  but 
very  weak.  His  wife  told  the  attendant  to  take 
some  rest,  while  she  watched  with  the  jiatient. 
A  door  was  open  that  communicated  with  an 
adjoining  room,  where  slept  their  infant  child. 
A  shaded  lamp  in  this  apartment  furnished  all 
the  light  for  the  sick  man’s  chamber,  except 
that  which  came  from  the  wood-fire.  Aunt 
Doily  was  seated  in  an  arm-cl  air  close  to  her 
husband’s  bed.  All  was  quiet.  Fansbaw  lay 
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nniunall;  ttill,  bot  hi*  eye  wu  fixed  intently  on 
hit  wife ;  and  as  he  ga^  steadily  on  her  sweet 
face,  jrale  and  worn  with  care,  yet  beautiful  in 
ita  mildness,  the  thoughts  of  his  brutal  treaU 
ment  and  her  patient  endurance  pressed  upon 
him,  not  to  madden  him,  but  to  steady  for  the 
moment  his  tottering  reason,  and  euergixe  hia 
fiuling  vitality. 

“Dolly  !”  and  as  the  voice  came  from  the 
aick-bed,  sheleaned  over  anxiously,  and  inquired, 
“  What  can  1  do  for  you  ?  ” 

*'  Do  for  me,  Dolly !  what  have  yon  not  done 
and  suffered  for  me !  Yon  have  always  been 
kind  and  faithful  to  me ;  I  have  as  invariably 
wronged  you.  O  Dolly !  can  yon  forgive  my 
brutality  P  ” 

At  these  words  of  kindness,  so  new  and 
strange  from  him,  she  clasped  hia  hand  gently 
in  hers,  and  replied,  with  sobs,  “  God  knows  I 
forgive  von  whatever  you  have  done  amiss  to 
me.  I  know  we  all  have  faults.  I  do  not  love 
to  have  yon  speak  to  me  as  if  yon  were  so  very 
wicked ;  you  did  not  mean  to  wrong  me.’’ 

She  leaned  over  the  bed,  the  tears  stillfalling 
from  her  eyes,  even  pleading  with  kim  to  for¬ 
give  ker  ;  but  with  a  faint  and  ghastly  smile, 
the  reflection  of  his  self-abasement,  he  said : 
“  A  dying  man  must  not  deceive  himself ;  and 
if  the  blessing  of  one  who  has  been  most  cruel 
to  yon  can  avail  aught — if  God  will  receive  the 
prayer  of  a  wretch  who  has  wofully  abused 
his  gifts — may  he  bless  yon,  Dolly,  who  has 
seen  how  vilely  I  have  afflicted  you,  and  how 
meekly  you  have  borne  your  sorrows  1” 

He  essayed  to  speak  again,  but  his  discon¬ 
nected  wo^s  betrayed  a  wandering  mind.  Dolly 
spoke  to  him,  but  received  no  answer.  The 
Lght  in  the  adjoining  room  died  out ;  the  fire 
on  the  hearth,  reduced  to  a  few  coiids  lying 
among  the  ashes,  ceased  to  afford  any  light ; 
the  storm  without  subsided  and  passed  away ; 
and  tbe  early  dawn  just  sufficed  to  make  objects 
visible.  Aunt  Dolly  sat  in  the  same  seat,  the 
hand  of  her  husband  still  clasped  in  hers ;  but 
sbe  was  a  widow. 

The  wreck  of  her  husband’s  estate  barely 
sufficed  to  maintain  her  and  the  boy  Theodore, 
with  the  utmost  economy.  I  am  sure  the 
reader  will  form  some  just  conception  of  the 
happiness  it  afforded  Dolly  to  provide  for  her 
dear  little  son.  I  am  constrained,  however,  to 
say  that  she  was  far  too  yielding  and  indulgent 
to  become  a  pattern-mother.  The  boy,  how¬ 
ever,  possessed  a  nobleness  of  character,  that 
could  appreciate,  but  could  not  impose  upon 
his  mother’s  kindness  ;  and  never  was  parent 
more  beloved  and  honoured  by  a  child  than  was 
Aunt  Dolly  by  Theodore. 

I  think  it  must  be  evident  that  this  same 
Aunt  Dolly  is  far  from  being  a  first-class 
heroine.  She  never  troubles  herself  about 


“  woman’s  rights,”  or  investigates  “  woman’s 
mission.”  She  associates  on  the  kindest  terms 
with  people  of  all  sorts  of  creeds,  and'  en¬ 
tertains  a  most  dangerous  charity  fur  all 
manner  of  errorists.  She  can  never  write  a 
tale  nor  a  poem ;  has  not  the  slighest  taste  for 
fashionable  society';  and  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  thing  as  coquetry.  She  is  only  a  loving, 
nileless,  unselfish  woman ;  and  if  my  reader 
does  not  think  much  of  her,  I  am  very  sure  she 
does  not  think  much  of  herself. 

As  Theodore  advanced  in  years,  the  expenses 
of  his  maintenance  increased,  and  his  mother’s 
self-denying  acts  were  multiplied.  But  she  was 
determined  that  be  should  lack  no_  advantage; 
and,  for  the  better  completion  of  his  education, 
removed  to  a  lai;ge  town,  that  he  might  receive 
the  instruction  to  be  received  at  its  celebrated 
High  School.  From  thence  he  was  transferred 
to  college.  His  increased  expenses  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  Dolly  to  live  on  her  income.  She 
wore  gowns  and  bonnets  for  incredibly  long 
periods,  and  practised  every  possible  means  of 
economy  ;  but  all  would  not  uo,  and  so  she  de¬ 
termined  to  take  in  plain  sewing.  She  assured 
Theodore  that  she  wanted  more  employment ; 
that  her  time  often  hung  heavily  on  her  hands ; 
that  she  was  passionatdy  fond  of  her  needle ; 
and  that  nothing  but  “  plain  sewing”  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  her  happiness. 

Notwithstanding  her  innocent  artifice,  her 
son  knew  well  his  mother’s  object.  He  re¬ 
monstrated,  and  threatened  to  leave  college,  and 
immediately  begin  to  work  for  his  living ;  but 
Dolly,  yielding  in  other  matters,  would  not 
abandon  her  determination  to  labour  for  her 
only  boy. 

Finding  remonstrance  vain,  he  withdrew  op¬ 
position.  But  Dolly  soon  noticed  that  he  rose 
earlier,  and  retired  later;  that  he  no  lonnr 
took  his  accustomed  walks  with  his  friends ; 
and  that  he  became  paler  and  thinner.  Her 
anxiety  to  ascertain  the  cause  was  at  length 
satisfira,  and  she  discovered,  to  her  dismay,  that 
her  son  was  employed  as  proof-reader  for  a 
printing-office.  She  begged  him  not  to  injure 
himself  by  this  incessant  application,  but  he  was 
fixed  in  his  determination.  He  enlarged  on 
the  valuable  knowledge  to  be  acquired  in  hia 
new  vocation,  and  on  the  satisfaction  it  gave 
him  to  indulge  in  this  way  his  literary  tastes ; 
knd  reminded  her,  that  as  he  had  withdrawn 
opposition  to  her  “plain  sewing”  felicity,  it 
was  cruel  in  her  to  oppose  his  proof-reading 
enjoyment. 

Thus  caught  in  her  own  trap,  and  struck  by 
her  own  son  with  a  return  blow  of  self-denial, 
the  fond  mother  was  thinking  every  day  how 
she  could  escape  from  her  dilemma,  when  affairs 
were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  illness  of 
Theodore,  lie  was  attacked  with  a  severe 
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t  jphoid  affection.  Dr.  Dobson  conld  not  master 
it,  and  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  “  the 
ferer  most  have  its  run.”  Dr.  Dobson  was  a 
atont,  broad-shouldered  bachelor  of  sixty,  skilful 
in  his  profession,  and  gruff  in  his  manners. 
He  had  long  been  the  physician  of  Dolly,  and 
felt  well  enough  acquaints  to  call  her  by  her 
old  sobriquet  of  “  Annt  Dolly." 

How  shall  I  describe  her  feelings  when,  in 
reply  to  her  question,  the  Doctor  told  her  that 
the  yonng  man’s  life  was  in  danger?  In  an 
amny  of  grief  she  cast  herself  at  his  feet. 
“Mve  him!  save  him,  Doctor!  ”  she  cried. 
“I  cannot  lose  him.  I  would  gladly  die  for 
him,  but  I  cannot  lirewiVAos/  him.  Oh,  Doctor, 
listen  to  a  poor  desolate  woman.” 

Dr.  Dobson  was  a  little  ashamed  of  having 
a  warm  and  sympathising  heart,  and  whenever 
the  tide  of  tears  came  rushing  to  his  eyes, 
he  wonld  forthwith  proceed  to  “  d — n  it.” 
We  are  very  sorry,  but  the  fact  is  not  to  be 
omitted.  “  Aunt  Dolly !  ”  he  exclaimed,  with 
rather  an  ill-simulated  appearance  of  anger, 
and  with  a  loud  but  broken  voice,  “  I  say, 
d — n  it.  Aunt  Dolly,  do  you  suppose  I  don’t 
do  my  duty  ?  What  do  you  kneel  to  me  for  P 
What  do  you  mean  by  such  conduct  P” 

The  Doctor  jumped  from  his  chair,  strode 
up  and  down  the  room,  virorously  wiped  his 
face,  as  if  his  anger  was  breaking  ont  in  a 
profuse  perspiration,  cunningly  passed  his 
handkerchief  over  his  eyes  at  the  same  time, 
and  finally  threw  up  the  window,  as  if  to  let 
the  spring  breeze  cool  his  wrath. 

“  lorgive  me.  Doctor,”  said  poor  Dolly ;  “  I 
know  I  was  wrong.  I  know  you  have  done  and 
will  do  everything  you  can  for  my  boy ;  but  1 
am  weak  and  nervous,  and  you  must  pardon 
me.  I  have  spoken  very  wickedly :  1  have 
rebelled  against  Heaven.” 

The  Doctor  stepped  up  to  her,  suddenly 
seized  her  hand,  and  said,  “  I  don’t  know  how 
to  comfort  women,  but  if  your  boy  dies,  it 
shan't  be  for  want  of  care.  Don’t  worry,  don’t 
worry  1  I  shall  be  here  again  this  evening.” 
Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  abruptly  left 
the  room. 


About  ten  that  evening,  the  Doctor  visited 
his  patient,  and,  after  ascertaining  his  condition, 
delinerately  pulled  off  his  boots,  took  a  pair  of 
old  slippers  from  his  pocket,  seated  himself  in 
an  arm-chair,  and  said,  “Go  to  bed.  Aunt 
Dollv ;  I  shall  stay  with  Theodore  to-night.” 

About  day-break  next  morning  the  Doctor 
knocked  at  Aunt  Dolly’s  dour,  A  gentle  tap 
failed  to  rouse  her :  for,  overcome  with  fatigue, 
and  made  happy  by  the  physician’s  kindness, 
she  had  enjoyed  a  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep. 
A  londer  knock  brought  her  to  the  door,  with 
the  question,  “  How  is  my  poor  boy,  this 
morning  ?  ”  ^ 


“  No  worse,  Aunt  Dolly.” 

“  How  shall  I  express  my  gratitude.  Doctor, 
for  all  your  goodness  P  ” 

“By  not  talking  about  it,”  was  the  blunt 
reply :  with  which  the  Doctor  took  his  sudden 
leave,  preventing  Dully  from  ad  ling  another 
word. 

After  his  nsual  visits  through  the  day,  the 
Doctor  again  made  his  appearance  at  night, 
again  took  off  his  heavy  boots,  pnt  on  his 
slippers,  seated  himself  >n  the  arm-chair,  and 
ordered  Dolly  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  there  was  the  same  eager 
question,  the  same  reply,  “  No  worse,”  and  the 
same  abrupt  departure.  But  when  *he  Doctor 
appeared  the  third  night,  and  took  the  slippers 
from  his  capacious  pocket.  Dully  entreated  him, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  not  to  overwhelm  her 
with  kindness,  and  not  to  expose  his  own 
health.  “  Oh,  Ductor,”  she  said,  “  suppose 
you  should  make  yojirtelf  ill !  ”  and  at  the 
thought  of  this  calamity  her  tears  flowed  afresh, 
and  her  emotional  countenance  showed  how 
deeply  afflictive  to  her  such  an  event  would  be. 

Now,  Doctor  Dobson  was  certainly  a  very 
strange  man ;  for,  instead  of  being  influenced 
by  her  persuasions,  he  absolutely  laughed  at 
her  fears;  and  when  she  repeated  them,  his 
eyes  fairly  shone  with  delight.  He  seemed  to 
regard  the  thought  of  being  ill  as  a  capital  joke ; 
and  Aunt  Dolly  laughed  too,  although  she  could 
not  possibly  have  informed  any  mortal  of  any 
sort  of  reason  why  she  should  laugh. 

The  next  morning  the  Doctor  informed  Dolly 
that  her  son  was  out  of  danger,  und  with  proper 
care  would  soon  recover  his  health  and  stren^h. 
Dolly  took  the  Doctor’s  hand,  and,  as  the  tears 
ran  down  her  face,  poured  forth  her  gratitude. 

Theodore  gained  health  rapidly.  He  was 
soon  able  to  take  the  open  air ;  and  the  Doctor, 
having  obtained  a  fine  saddle-horse,  which  he 
informed  Dolly  he  had  taken  for  a  debt,  asked 
Theodore  to  exercise  him  while  he  was  trying 
to  find  a  purchaser. 

I  am  compelled  to  confess  that  this  horse- 
story  was  a  pure  fabrication.  This  mav  have 
been  wrong  in  the  Doctor ;  but  if  he  did  not 
tell  the  truth,  I  most. 

One  fine  morning,  while  Theodore  was  riding, 
the  Doctor  called  on  Aunt  Dolly,  and  inquired 
about  her  son;  for,  notwithstanding  his  con¬ 
stant  improvement,  the  Doctor’s  visits  were 
frequent ;  and,  although  the  young  man  said  he 
was  perfectly  well,  and  needed  no  medicine, 
Dolly  entreated  that  the  directions  of  their 
medical  friend  should  be  strictly  followed. 
Having  received  the  most  satisfactory  assurances 
as  to  Theodore’s  health,  the  Doctor  entered  into 
general  conversation,  as  had  been  usual  with  him 
of  late.  After  a  pause,  he  arose,  drew  ont  his 
watch,  looked  at  it,  and  then  resumed  his  seat. 
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In  »  few  momenU  he  jamped  np,  walked  swiftly 
to  the  window,  itaied  desperately  ont ;  returned 
to  hit  chair,  and  looked  at  Aunt  Dolly. 

She  had  watched  his  moTements  with  interest, 
and  had  made  np  her  mind  that  his  kind  heart 
was  tronbled  about  some  patient  whose  suffer¬ 
ings  and  danger  had  interested  him.  This 
thought  brought  vividly  before  her  the  Doctor’s 
attention  to  her  own  dear  boy,  while  her  con¬ 
scious  face  expressed  her  admiration  of  the 
rouh  but  true  man. 

The  Doctor,  after  a  slight  pause,  said : 

“  Aunt  Dolly,  I  began  life  very  poor.  Mar¬ 
riage  was  ont  of  the  question.  I  struggled  for 
years  before  I  attaint  d  any  eminence  in  my 
rofetsion,  and  then  my  bachelor  habits  seemed 
xed  for  ever.  But  this  is  all  changed  now ; 
and  I  wish  to  say — ^that  is,  I  desire — indeed,  I 

called  to  ask -  I  know  that  I  am  rough 

and  old-fashioned,  but  I  still  hope  that — I  hope 
that  yon — I  catf  t  say  it  as  I  meant  to !  Aunt 
Dolly,  mill  you  marry  me  s’” 

Dolly  had  listened  quietly  to  the  Doctor  as  he 
began  his  speech,  but  when  he  abruptly  con¬ 
cluded  with  his  proposal,  she  was  as  much 
astonished  as  if  be  had  asked  permission  to 
shoot  her.  She  looked  at  him,  and  exclaimed : 

“  Me  ! — marry  you.  Doctor !  ” 

“  There  1  I  knew  how  it  would  be  1  I  aw 
an  old  fool !  Well,”  he  continued,  taking  up 
with  trembling  hands  his  hat  and  cane,  “  you’re 
right,  you’re  right !  Forgive  me  for  troubling 
you.” 

“  Doctor !  Doctor !  ”  said  Aunt  Dolly,  in  a 
deprecating  voice,  “  you  don’t  understand  me. 
I  was  surprised  that  such  a  great  man  as  yon 
could  think  of  a  poor  woman  like  me.” 

Down  went  the  hat,  and  down  went  the 
cane,  and  one  of  Dolly's  little  hands  was  buried 
in  the  huge  g^sp  of  the  Doctor,  as  he  hurriedly 
inquired :  “  Wilt  you  marry  me  ?  ” 

The  blood  rushed  to  her  face,  and  with  a 
downcast  look  she  answered :  ”  I  will,  if  it  will 
make  you  happy.” 

The  Doctor  dropped  the  little  hand,  and 
looked  at  Dolly  searchinglyi  then  grasped  it 
again,  and  said:  “Tell  me  the  fr«M,  Dolly; 
will  it  make  you  happy  too  ?  ” 

Dolly  looked  up  with  her  mild  and  loving 
blue  eyes,  and  answered:  “Heaven  knows 
it  will !  ” 

Poor  Dolly!  she  was  destined  to  another 
surprise  greater  than  the  first ;  for  no  sooner 
bad  the  words  been  uttered  than  the  Doctor 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  seated  her  on  his  lap, 
and  kissed  her  over,  and  over,  and  over  again, 
as  a  father  would  caress  his  child. 

Sufficiently  embarrassed  by  this  violent  out¬ 
break  of  affection,  she  was  doubly  confused, 
while  this  demonstration  was  in  progress,  to  see 
Theodore  bound  into  the  room,  crying  out. 


“  Mother !  mother  I  you  mutt  go  out  and  enjoy 
the  bracing  air  !  ” 

Now  Theodore  was  fond  of  “tableaux 
vivants;”  he  had  seen  many,  and  acted  in 
many ;  but  never  before  had  be  be.'.n  so  startled 
as  at  that  moment.  He  knew  not  what  to  say, 
and  his  mother  knew  not  what  to  do ;  but  the 
Doctor  broke  the  silence  by  standing  Dolly  on 
her  feet,  and  ferocionsly  asking :  “  What  the 
devil  do  you  want,  Sir?”  Before  he  could 
receive  an  answer,  he  said,  in  an  altered  voice ; 

“  Theodore,  my  boy,  I  hope  you  will  not  grieve 
to  hear  that  yon  will  soon  have  a  right  to  call 
me  father.” 

“  There  is,  my  dear  sir,  no  man  whom  I 
would  so  gladly  call  father.” 

A  week  after,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in 
the  most  private  manner ;  and,  as  the  Doctor 
entered  the  carriage,  he  exclaimed : 

“  Now  for  a  little  journey,  Dolly.” 

“  A  journey  I  ”  said  Dolly ;  “  without  any 
baggage!” 

“I  hate  bandboxes,”  was  the  reply;  “let 
them  be  sent  after.” 

Dolly  looked  at  tlie  Doctor,  'and  timidlv 
inquired,  as  if  it  might  be  rather  a  sign  of  weak 
and  childish  curiosity:  “Where  are  you 
going?” 

There  was  certainly  nothing  ludicrous  or 
unnatural  in  the  remark,  but  it  appeared  to 
amuse  her  husband  mightily.  “  Aunt  Dolly,” 
said  he,  “  you  are  the  most  foolish  little  woman 
I  ever  met  with.  I  just  told  you  we  were  on  a 
journey,  and  you  ask  me,  ‘  Where  are  you 
going?’” 

While  she  was  resolving  never  to  plague  her 
husband  with  idle  questions,  the  carriage 
stopped,  and  the  Doctor  cried  out,  “Come, 
jump  out.  Aunt  Dolly!” 

In  blissful  ignorance,  she  was  conducted  into 
a  neatly-furnished  house,  and  aUhough  no  one 
appeared  in  the  parlour  to  welcome  them,  the 
Doctor  deliberately  laid  down  his  hat  and  cane, 
and  told  Dolly  “  to  take  off  her  things.” 

“Why,  dear  husband,  where  are  we?”  in¬ 
quired  the  bride. 

“  In  our  own  house,  Dolly,  where  I  hope  we 
shall  pass  many  happy  days.  ’ 

But  I  cannot  detail  all  their  history ;  I  can¬ 
not  stop  to  narrate  all  the  instances  of  Aunt 
Dolly’s  mistaken  charity,  nor  how  the  Doctor 
told  her,  by  way  of  check,  that  “  she  would 
ruin  him;”  nor  how  the  began  thereupon  to 
economise  and  deny  herself,  and  undertake  all 
the  “  plain  sewing  ”  for  the  family ;  nor  hjw 
the  Doctor  becime  perplexed  thereat;  nor  what 
frauds  he  ommitted  by  getting  eveiything  he 
thought  would  please  her,  from  patients  who 
were  on  the  eve  of  failing,  and  who  would 
never  have  paid  bi.n  a  penny  had  he  not 
“  taken  it  out”  in  these  identical  things ;  nor 
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how  Annt  Dolly  wondered  at  her  hnsband’s 
threwdness  and  her  own  good  fortnne;  nor  how 
she  nerer  anspected  that  she  was  egregiously 
imposed  npon. 

I  cannot  st^  to  tell,  except  in  this  general 
manner,  how  Theodore  became  a  distinguished 
lawyer ;  nor  how  hard  the  Doctor  tried  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  admiration  of  his  son ;  nor  how  Dolly’s 
j^TMt  anxiety  was  lest  the  dear  boy  should 
injure  his  lungs. 

Dolly  derotes  herself  to  her  husband  and  son ; 
and  although  the  former  laughs  at  her  “  old 
wife’s  remedies,”  he  nevertheless  soaks  his  feet 
and  takes  abstruse  cordials  at  her  bidding.  She 
prepares  for  him  his  favourite  dishes,  super¬ 
intends  his  wardrobe,  ties  his  cravat  in  the 
mornihg,  and  provides  his  slippers  and  his  pipe 
at  night. 

Dolly  knows  nothing  about  “philosophy” 
or  science ;  she  is  sadly  posted  up  on  orthodoxy, 
never  discusses “  the  spirit  of  the  age;”  and, 
worst  of  all,  has  not  yet  comprehend^  the  as¬ 
tounding  difference  Mtween  “  Allopathy  ”  and 
“  llosaceopathy.” 

The  Dortor  tells  her  she  “  is  a  little  fool,” 
and  she  believes  the  assertion  to  be  correct ; 
but,  in  spite  of  her  husband’s  epithets,  she  is 
never  out  of  his  sight  at  home ;  that  he  does 
not  inquire  “  Where’s  my  wife  P  ” 

_  It  is  said  that  many  are  made  wise  to  salva¬ 
tion  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching.  I  think 
that  many  are  made  eqnaUy  wise  by  the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  womankind. 


AUGUSTINA  SARAGOSSA. 

The  city  of  Saragossa  possesses  many  at¬ 
tractions  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  and 
Ijefore  the  terrible  sieges  which  it  had  to  sustain 
against  the  French,  did  boast  many  more.  The 
first  siege  of  this  city  is  one  of  the  most  won¬ 
derful  known ;  indeed,  to  .use  the  words  of 
Mr.  Southey,  “  tliere  is  not,  in  the  annals  of 
ancient  or  of  modern  times,  a  single  event 
recorded,  more  worthy  to  be  held  in  admiration 
now  and  for  evermore.”  Saragossa  was  one  of 
the  few  cities  which  succeeded  in  holding  out 
against  Buonaparte,  when  he  first  attempted  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain ; 
and  the  conduct  of  its  inhabitants,  in  the 
midst  of  the  calamities  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  affords  truly  a  noble  example  of  con¬ 
stancy  and  valour. 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  July,  1808,  shortly 
before  the  first  Briti.sh  army,  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  sailed  for  Portugal,  that  a 
French  force,  under  Lefebvre  Desnouettes, 
first  advanced  to  take  possession,  as  it  was 
thought,  of  Saragossa.  The  city  was  unfor¬ 
tified,  being  only  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall, 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high ;  nor  did  its  situa¬ 


tion  afford  any  advantages  for  defence.  It  is 
curious  that  a  writer,  who  lived  more  than  a 
century  back,  speaking  of  its  want  of  fortifica¬ 
tions,  adds,  “  but  this  defect  is  repaired  by  the 
bravery  of  the  inhabitants.”  After  the  proofs 
which  the  inhabitants  have  given  of  their  cou¬ 
rage,  this  praise,  as  Mr.  Southey  observes,  ap¬ 
pears  like  prophecy.  On  this  occasion,  they 
were  under  the  orders  of  Falafox,  and  that 
general  took  snch  measures  as  he  deemed  best 
suited  to  the  emergency. 

On  the  morning  following  their  arrival,  the 
French  attempted  to  storm  tlie  city,  but,  after 
much  loss,  were  obliged  to  desist  from  their 
attack.  A  delay  of  nine  days  ensued,  and  the 
assault  was  then  renewed ;  but,  meeting  with  a 
fresh  repulse,  Lefebvre  began  to  bombard  the 
city.  Shells  and  grenades  were  showered  down 
in  fearful  profusion,  and  there  was  not  one 
building  which  was  bomb-proof  within  the 
walls.  The  inhabitants,  however,  worked  well 
and  bravely  against  their  powerful  assailants. 
“They  tore  down  the  awnings  from  their 
windows,  and  formed  them  into  sacks,  which 
they  filled  with  sand,  and  piled  up  before  the 
gates,  in  the  form  of  a  battery,  digging  round 
it  a  deep  trench.  They  broke  holes  for  mus¬ 
ketry  in  the  walls  and  intermediate  buildings, 
and  stationed  cannon  where  the  position  was 
favourable  for  it.  Women  of  all  ranks  as¬ 
sisted  :  they  formed  themselves  into  companies, 
— some  to  relieve  the  wounded,  some  to  carry 
water,  wine,  and  provisions,  to  those  who 
defended  the  gates.  The  Conntess  Burita 
I  instituted  a  corps  for  this  service ;  she  was 
I  young,  delicate,  and  beautiful.  In  the  midst 
of  the  most  tremendous  fire  of  shot  and  shells 
she  was  seen  coolly  attending  to  those  occu¬ 
pations  which  were  now  become  her  duty ;  nor 
throughout  thejwhole  ofatwo  months’  siege,  did 
the  imminent  danger  to  which  she  incessantly 
exposed  herself,  produce  the  slightest  apparent 
effect  upon  her,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  bend 
her  from  her  heroic  purpose.” 

Nor  was  she  the  only  heroine.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  it  happened  that  all  the  men  who  defended 
a  battery  against  whiclUheFrenchdirectedatre- 
mendous  fire,  had  been  killed ;  Augustina  Sara¬ 
gossa,  a  young  woman  of  the  lower  ranks,  hap¬ 
pened  to  arrive  with  refreshments,  at  the  moment 
when  the  citizens  were  hesitating  to  re-man 
the  guns.  She  sprang  forward,  “  over  the  dead 
and  dying,  snatched  a  match  from  the  hand  of  a 
dead  artilleryman,  and  fired  off  a  six-and-twenty 
pounder;  then,  jumping  upon  the  gun,  made  a 
solemn  vow  never  to  quit  it  alive  during  the 
siege.”  She  lived,  however,  throughout  the 
rrat  of  that  siege  and  the  whole  of  the  second, 
after  the  termination  of  which,  she  fell,  with 
other  prisoners,  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Colonel  Napier  is  disposed  to  view  these  efforts 
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of  female  heroism  rather  more  coldly  than  the 
writer  from,  whom  we  take  the  ahore  extract — 
Mr.  Sonthey.  "  The  current  romantic  tales  ” 
the  says,  “  of  women  rallying  the  troops,  and 
leading  them  forward  at  the  most  dangerous 
periods  of  this  siege,  I  have  not  touched  upon, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  doubt,  although 
it  is  not  unlikely,  that  when  suddenly  environed 
with  horrors,  the  delicate  sensitiveness  of 


women  driving  them  to  a  kind  of  frenxy,  might 
produce  actions  above  the  heroism  of  men  ; 
and  in  patient  suffering  their  superior  fortitude 
is  manifest;  wherefore,  I  neither  wholly 
believe,  nor  will  deny,  their  exploits  at  Sva> 
gossa ;  merely  remarking,  that  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  Spain  swarmed  with  heroines, 
clothed  in  half  uniforms,  and  loaded  with 
weapons.” 


At  length,  on  the  third  of  August,  the 
French  opened  their  breaching-batteries ;  the 
slight  walls  were  quickly  knowed  down,  and 
the  beseigf^rs  rushed  forward  to  the  attack. 
They  entered  the  street  of  St,  Engracia,  so 
called  after  a  famous  convent  of  that  name, 
and  passing  down  to  its  extremity,  set  fire  to 
the  General  Hospital.  A  hideous  and  revolting 
spectacle  ensued  ;  the  sick  and  wounded  threw 
themselves  from  the  windows  to  escape  the 
fiames,  and  the  madmen,  who  were  confined 
within  the  building,  “issued  forth,”  says 
Colonel  Napier,  “  among  the  combatants,  mut¬ 
tering,  shouting,  singing,  and  moping,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  character  of  their  d^tder,  while 
dnveUing  idiots  mixed  their  unceasing  cries 
with  the  shonts  of  contending  soldiers.”  After 
much  fighting,  the  French  succeeded  in  forcing 
their  way  into  the  street  called  the  Coio,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  city ;  and  before  evening. 


they  were  in  possession  of  one  half  of  Saragossa. 
Lefebvre  now  thought  it  the  time  to  make  pro- 
osals  for  a  surrender,  and  he  addressed  this 
rief  note  to  Palafox : — 

“  Head  Quarters,  6t.  Engracia.  Capitulation.” 
The  reply  of  the  Spaniard  was  equally  laconic : — 
“  Head  Quarters,  Saragossa.  War  to  the  knife." 

The  contest  which  ensued  was  indeed  terrific ; 
Mr.  Southey  calls  it  “  unexampled  in  history,” 
and  describes  it  with  his  ususd  graphic  power, 
“  One  side  of  the  Coxo,”  he  says,  “  a  street 
abont  as  wide  as  Pall  Mall,  was  possessed  bv 
the  French ;  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  their  general, 
Verdier,  gave  his  orders  from  the  Franciscan 
convent.  The  opposite  side  was  maintained  by 
the  Aragonese,  who  threw  up  batteries  at  the 
openings  of  the  cross-streets,  within  a  few 
paces  of  those  which  the  French  erected 
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agaiast  them.  The  interrening  space  was  pre¬ 
sently  heaped  with  dead,  either  slain  upon  the 
spot,  or  thrown  out  from  the  windows.  Next 
daT,  the  ammunition  of  the  citizens  began  to 
fail ;  the  French  were  expected  every  moment 
to  renew  their  efforts  for  completing  the  con¬ 
quest,  and  even  this  circumstance  occasioned  no 
msmay,  nor  did  any  one  think  of  capitulation. 
One  cry  was  heard  from  the  people,  wherever 
Palafox  rode  among  them,  that,  if  powder 
failed,  they  were  ready/  to  attack  the  enemy  with 
their  knives — formidable  weapons,  in  the  hands 
of  desperate  men.”  Fortunately,  however, 
fresh  supplies  arrived,  and  the  contest  was  then 
renewed,  being  continued  from  street  to  street, 
from  house  to  house,  and  from  room  to  room. 

This  state  of  almost  uninterrupted  conflict 
lasted  throughout  eleven  successive  days  and 
nights ;  neither  party  evincing  the  slightest 
disposition  to  yield.  The  Spaniards  ^ught 
like  men  who  knew  the  doom  which  awaited 
them,  in  the  case  of  their  being  vanquished ; 
and  the  French  were  maddened  with  indignation 
at  such  resistance  from  a  town,  which  all  the 
rules  of  war  declared  to  be  untenable.  It  was 
almost  certain  death  for  either  party  to  appear 
by  day-light  within  reach' of  the  houses  occupied 
by  the  otner ;  but  when  darkness  came  on,  the 
combatants  frequently  dashed  across  the  street 
to  attack  each  other’s  batteries. 

The  number  of  the  killed  was  very  great,  and 
their  bodies  lay  where  they  fell ;  the  atmosphere 
was  tainted,  and  it  was  feared  that  pestilence 
would  ensue.  Palafox  adopted  the  expedient  of 
tying  ropes  to  the  French  prisoners,  and  pushing 
them  forward  to  bring  away  the  bodies ;  for  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  only  exposing  his  followers 
to  certain  death,  were  he  to  send  them  to  per¬ 
form  the  task.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
dreadful  trial,  the  fortitude  of  the  besieged  re¬ 
mained  unshaken ;  their  spirit  seemed  to  rise 
with  their  successes,  and  at  length  they  left  the 
French  only  one-eighth  instead  of  one-half  of 
the  city.  News  began  to  arrive  which  was  very 
disheartening  to  the  enemy ;  and  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  14th  the  French  columns  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  full  retreat. 

Saragossa  was  less  fortunate  on  the  second 
occasion  of  its  being  besieged  by  the  French,  in 
the  month  of  November,  in  the  same  year.  After 
holding  out  till  the  middle  of  February  in  the 
following  year,  it  was  obliged  to  capitulate. 


CXPILLAIRK.  —  Put  fourteen  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  three  of  coarse,  and  six  eggs,  well 
beaten,  Into  three  quarts  of  water ;  boil  it  up 
twice,  skim  it  well,  then  add  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  oruige  flower  water,  strain  It  through  a 
Jelly  bog,  and  put  it  into  bottles  for  use ;  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  this  syrup  put  into  a  draught 
of  warm  or  cold  water  forms  an  agreeable 
beverage. 


PRIZE  COMPOSITION. 

“  Woman  and  War  ”  could  scarcely  fail  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  interest  of  our  competitors.  The  essays 
are  more  numerous  than  usual,  and  there  are  a 
greater  number  of  good  ones.  Ellen's,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  subject,  and 
neither  J.D.  F.,  M.  C.,  Maxie,  nor  Lizzie,  have 
allowed  themselves  enough  room  to  treat  it  well. 
Ameua  M.  and  Emma  both  write  in  a  plain, 
sensible,  creditable  way ;  E.  N.  C.  pleases  us 
very  much,  as  does  also  A.  C.  W.,  and  Julia. 
Lizzie  Lee,  Mimxie,  Bebtie,  and  M.  E.  S.  must 
be  content  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  average; 
Vebbna  Mat,  and  Euoenie  may  take  a  little 
higher  praise.  £.,  and  L.  L.,  come  very  near  the 
“  printing  point while  J.  K.’s  essay  is  equal, 
perhaps,  to  that  wo  at  leugth  decided  to  print, 
as  follows:— 


WOMAN'S  PART  IN  WAR. 

It  would  be  superfluons  to  prove  the  remark 
that,  whatever  may  be  “  Woman’s  part  in 
War,” — her  office,  so  related,  always  existed. 
Inde^  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  the 
idea  of  woman,  and  that  in  the  character  of  an 
active  agent,  from  any  institution.  The  image 
may  be  more  or  less  obliterated  by  the  various 
characteristics  of  barbaric  life,  in  rude  com¬ 
munities,  in  unlettered  and  peculiar  races,  as  tbe 
savage,  the  Turk,  and  that  ethnological  pro¬ 
blem  of  cariosity  and  conjecture,  the  mysterious 
Chinese;  but  from  the  first  dawn  of  civilisa- 
toD,  and  through  the  transit  of  centuries,  that 
image  lias  been  imprinted  in  the  ann^s  of 
nations,  and  on  the  hearts  of  men.  It  suggests, 
however,  an  antiquity  far  preceding  the  eras  of 
civilisation  or  of  nations,  and  it  is  a  natural 
fact  rather  than  an  economic  arrangement.  But 
it  is  something  more;  it  is  a  divine  condition, 
pronounced  by  Ood  himself  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  when  He  gave  woman  to  be  the  helpmate 
of  man.  1  know  that  this  terra,  “  helpmate,” 
has  been  construed  very  narrowly,  that  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  as  simply  another  word  for  wife,  in  which 
signification  it  is  certainly  most  defined  and 
beautiful.  I  am  not  going  to  diverge  upon  the 
argument ;  but  as  the  figure  of  Eve,  sublime  and 
majestic  beneath  the  glowing  arch  of  the  sixth 
morning,  suggests  an  image  far  more  compre¬ 
hensive  than  the  mere  individual  “  first 
woman,”  so  those  words  of  divine  provi¬ 
dence  convey  a  wider  meaning  than  can  be 
referable  to  any  one  relation.  Woman  is  given 
for  the  helpmate  of  man  in  a  sense  abstract 
and  universal.  What  such  a  helpmate  is,  or 
can  be,  is  pretty  nearly  settled  ;  the  prejudice 
that  it  consisted  in  sewing  linen,  and  other 
utilitarian  ofiices,  as, 

- '*  On  hospitable  thoughts  intent  ” 

is  no  longer  popular,  perhaps  hardly  existent. 
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I  have  said  it  would  be  unnecesaary  to  go  to 
proTe  that  woman’s  part  in  war  has  Imn  a  fact 
of  wide  and  ancient  precedeut.  The  idea  awakes 
a  mnititude  of  thronging  associations.  It  is 
filled  with  wonderful  figures  and  pictures, 
strange,  beautiful,  and  incongruous,  like  the 
treasures  of  the  charmed  lantern,  and  it  casts 
their  shadows  on  the  “  wall  of  the  unirerse.” 
Prophetesses,  queens,  vestals,  noble  matrons, 
and  young  tender  maidens,  sweep  hurriedly  by, 
each  animated  by  different  passions,  by  influ¬ 
ences  the  most  contrary.  Of  these  Scripture 
oontrihutes  some.  We  see  Deborah  arise,  “  a 
mother  in  Israel,"  a  stately  and  solemn  vision, 
and,  leaving  her  sacred  dwelling  “beneath  the 
palm  trees,”  go  forth  to  insure  destruction  to  the 
hosts  of  tlie  King  of  Canaan.  Immediately 
after  it  is  another  picture:  the  sterner  and 
more  terrific  form  of  the  wife  of  Ileber  the 
Kenitc  in  her  husband's  battle  tent,  her  unre¬ 
lenting  eye  fixed  on  the  sleeping  figure  of  her 
country’s  enemy,  and  the  “  nail”  and  the 
“  workman’s  hammer”  in  her  hand.  We  see 
next  the  girlish  loveliness  of  Jeptha’s  daughter 
as  she  hastens  forward  joyously  to  meet  him, 
with  the  timbrels  clashing  to  some  psalm  of 
triumph  held  aloft  in  her  white  arms — changed 
while  we  gaze  into  the  mysterious  condition  of 
a  sacrifice,  and  transfigured  into  ,the  sublime 
embodiment  of  female  heroism,  patriotism, 
faith,  and  filial  love.  Then  troops  of  women, 
the  dark  haired  daughters  and  sweet  singers 
of  Israel  pass  along  with  music,  and  garlands, 
and  dances,  to  celebrate  the  victories  of  Saul  and 
David.  The  last  of  these  scriptural  shadows  is 
a  portrait  whose  gloomy  grandeur  many  a 
rainter  has  endeavoured  to  realise.  It  is 
Judith  I  her  surpauing  beauty  contrasted  by 
the  bloody  head  of  llolofernrs  in  her  hand. 

It  would  be  possible  to  follow  a  similar  train 
through  the  wider  realm  of  common  history. 
Amazons  of  nearly  every  age  start  forth, 
strange,  fierce,  and  to  us  unnatural,  from  the 
m^hs  of  classic  fable  down  to  that  Fatima 
who  brought  her  horde  of  mountain  war¬ 
riors  to  the  service  of  the  Sultan  in  the 
present  war.  An  immense  variety  of  distinct 
separate  portraits  also  present  themselves. 
Ot  these  such  figures  as  Zeuobia,  in  her  armour 
at  the  head  of  her  conquering  chivalry — 
our  Island  Boadicea  in  her  scythed  chariot,  with 
beauty  as  queenly,  a  spirit  far  more  noble  and 
indomitable — and  the  almost  matchless  person  of 
the  fierce  and  haughty  Margaret,  are  the  most 
magnificent  types  ;  the  women  of  the  middle 
aps,  the  most  poetic;  and  the  sisterhood  of 
Mercy,  of  every  period  country,  and  religion, 
the  purest  and  nearest  divine.  The  maids  and 
matrons  of  Aquilla,  despoiling  themselves  of 
their  tresses  to  make  ropes  for  the  military 
engines  employed  in  defending  their  city,  is  as 


lyrical  and  picturesque  as  any  thing  that  lay 
or  picture  ever  won  from  history  or  romance. 
It  is  a  reflex  of  the  old  Roman  spirit,  and  has 
a  simple  grandeur  accordingly.  Of  this  class  are 
many  actions  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  a  period 
whose  heroism  and  heroic  self-devotion  was  a 
part  of  itself,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  only  balance 
to  the  vast  defects  of  its  social  and  political 
systems. 

But  woman’s  life  is  a  series  of  circles.  As  a 
deep  though  not  always  a  wise  thinker  of  our 
own  times  has  truly  said,  “  Every  age,  eveir 
generation,  every  day,  has  its  new  economy." 
The  characteristics  of  the  fugitive  Present  dis¬ 
appear  as  it  becomes  the  Past,  swept  away  by 
others  that  succeed  them.  The  female  warriors 
of  antiquity,  and  the  heroines  of  chivalry,  are 
now  lifeless  A  “  figures  on  arras.”  The  con¬ 
stituent  qualifications  are  doubtless  still  among 
us,  but  a  different  dispensation  hu  turned  them 
in  a  different  direction.  What  has  been  mag¬ 
nanimous,  great,  and  appropriate,  would  now  be 
bizarre  and  fantastic,  if  not  unfeminine  and  re¬ 
volting.  Our  times  could  not  produce  Zenobias, 
and  Cleopatras,  nor  Jaels  and  Judiths.  We 
should  not  be  gratified  by  hearing  that  Mias 
Nightingale  bad  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  or  that  Miss  Stanley  had  run  a  nail 
through  the  temples  of  Prince  Glortscbakoff: 
quite  the  reverse. 

The  only  type,  then,  of  woman’s  active  con¬ 
nection  with  war  which  has  outlasted  the 
various  revolutions  in  states,  kin^oms,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  domestic  life,  is  that  which  1  have 
called  the  pure  and  divine  type ;  not  the  result 
or  contingent  of  changing  institutions,  but  a 
verity,  baKd  on  the  eternal  principles  of  religion, 
and  that  beautiful  characteristic  of  the  Chratian 
— human  love.  The  nineteenth  century  with  aU 
its  refinement,  and  luxury,  and  enervation,  finds 
the  sisterhood  of  mercy  firm,  brave,  and  nume¬ 
rous  as  ever — mure  than  ever  as  concerns  the 
last  adjective;  for  though  in  the  P.omish 
Church  this  sisterhood  has  always  existed  as  a 
leligious  order,  among  the  daughters  of  our 
faith  it  has  hitherto  nuu.bered  only  single  and 
casual  examples.  It  was  a  new  experiment  on 
the  present  war,  and  almost  the  only  successful 
one,  to  send  out  to  the  relief  of  our  wounded 
and  dying  warriors  a  professed  and  organised 
band  of  pitying  women,  (many  of  them  the 
voluntary  exiles  from  wealthy  homes),  pledged 
to  devote  themselves  in  all  things  to  this  ser¬ 
vice, — from  the  rough  hospital  work,  with  its 
dressing  of  direful  wounds — gunshot-wounds 
whose  poisonous  exhalations  no  woman  of 
refined  rearing  could  elsewhere  endure — and 
mutilations  before  which  her  spirit  would 
naturally  quail,  to  the  long  vigil,  and  the 
fearful  contact  with  death  and  agony,  and  again 
to  the  gentle  utterance  of  those  worA  in  season. 
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whiiMred  under  the  spirit’i  prompting*,  which 
me;  nave  helped  to  wing  many  a  parting  aoul 
from  the  dreary  ward*  of  Scntari  and  SeMito- 
pol,  from  the  fierce  contact  with  war  on  earth, 
to  everluting  liglit  and  peace  in  Heaven. 

The  *i*terhood  of  mercy  i*  a  very  heantiful 
modem  example  of  “woman’*  part  in  war,’’ 
but  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  it  as  the  only 
one.  Woman  \\9Mp<noer  for  her  birthright ;  of 
this  she  should  be  always  sensible,  with  a  con¬ 
scious  responsibility  removed  from  vanity  or 
conceit.  She  influences  in  some  sort  those 
arenas  of  (he  world  which  she  does  not 
enter.  She  was  the  inspiration  of  chivalry;  and 
though  its  age — the  good  with  the  error — is 
emphatically  gone,  she  still  has  an  influence  so 
abnndan^  so  pervading,  so  intimately  inter¬ 
woven  with  all  human  affairs,  that  none  of  the 
various  phases  of  civilized  life  are  quite  un- 
coloured  ^  it.  Woman’s  part  in  war  in  our 
times  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  do  all  she  may  do  to 
romote  the  re-establishment  of  peace.  We 
ave  reached  a  point  of  time  and  of  mental  in¬ 
telligence  which  increase  our  responsibilities. 
By  the  light  of  a  wise  experience,  we  teach 
the  message  of  the  Oospu,  and  behold  all 
things  that  are  opposed  to  it  as  so  many 
shadows.  War,  a  traditionary  idea  of  honour 
derived  from  a  remote  barbaric  age,  is  of 
this  description.  It  is  anti-evangelical.  But 
though  Christian  woman  must  accordingly  do 
all  in  her  power  towards  ending  it,  she  must 
nevertheless  be  the  helpmate  of  man  while 
the  struggle  lasts,  by  animating  hia  constancy, 
by  strengthening  his  fortitude  so  far  as  in  her 
lies,  by  any  act  of  self-sacrifice  by  which  she 
may  contribute  to  lighten  its  heavy  burdens,  and 
by  a  grave  remembrance  in  her  daily  life  of  the 
vial  of  wrath  unsealed  over  the  country — 
above  all,  by  earnest  and  unwearied  prayers 
to  the  Almighty  to  protect  our  armies,  and  to 
restore  peace  and  healing  to  the  nations. 

I  believe  I  have  here  comprehended  all  that 
is  left  of  "  woman’s  part  in  war  ”  (1  hope  she 
takes  none  by  the  fireside  or  in  the  parish),  and 
the  slenderness  of  its  proportions  affords  a  strong 
argument  that,  thank  Qod!  war  is  an  institution 
past  its  date,  and  near  its  end;  that  mental 
power  will  superrede  physical  in  the  government 
of  the  world.  When  war  was  in  its  zenith, 
woman  was  a  life-size  figure  on  the  canvass  of 
history.  Now  she  standsin  the  background,  with 
sorrowing  gaze  and  tearful  prayers,  ready  to 
bind  the  wound,  or  administer  her  help  and 
qrmpathy,  but  hardly  willing  to  buckle  on  the 
armour  or  present  the  sword.  L. 


Pbomibrs  made  in  the  time  of  affliction,  re¬ 
quire  better  menmry  than  i>eop)e  commonly  pos¬ 
sess. 


THE  VALLEY  AND  THE  MOOR. 

AN  ALLEOOKT. 

In  a  calm  and  tranquil  valley. 

Where  the  lightest  zephyrs  dally. 

Where  the  north  blast  never  whirls. 

And  the  water  never  curls 
With  a  storm ; 

And  with  beauty  overflowing. 

All  the  rosy  skies  are  glowing 
Bright  and  warm ! 

Branches  ever  green  aud  shading. 

Flowers  never — never  fading. 

Grow  in  glittering  confusion. 

And  in  rich  and  choice  profusion 
On  the  shelter’d  sloping  hills: 

Where  the  tiny  musical  tills. 

Drop,  drop  deep. 

Drop  and  fall  asleep, 

With  the  fragrance  each  distils. 

’Tis  the  vale  of  joy  and  gladness. 

Where  the  dreary  voice  of  sadness 
Is  not  heard: 

’Tis  the  laud  of  love  and  truth  : 

In  a  word, 

’Tis  the  pleasure-haunted  fairy  laud  of  Youth. 

Lying  near  the  valley  fair. 

Is  a  moorland  wild  and  bare — 

Mist  and  cloud  is  hovering  there. 

Demon  shapes  upon  it  cast. 

Fearful  memories  of  the  past ; 

The  King  of  Terrors  on  the  blast 
“  Hiding  furiously  and  fast.’’ 

They  whoever  wander  there. 

Smitten  by  the  pestilent  air, 

Swiltfly  vanish  from  the  world 
With  a  shroud  around  them  furled. 

All  are  blind,  yet  all  can  see 
One  escape  from  misery. 

Where  the  mystie  fountain  lies 
They  must  drink  who  hope  to  rise 
To  the  realms  of  perfect  peace 
Where  the  summers  never  cease. 

But  ’tis  hard  to  reach  the  goal 
Where  the  blessed  waters  roll. 

And  fierce  storms  will  ever  rage 
In  the  desert  land  of  Age. 

They  who  seek  may  find  the  valley, 

Once  again. 

And  joyfnlly,  eternally. 

In  youth  may  reign. 

For  a  clue  to  man  is  given 
To  escape  the  moorland’s  glooms. 

If  he  upwards  look  to  Heaven, 

Where  youth  for  aye  and  ever  blooms. 
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A  JEWISH  WEDDING  IN  THE  EAST. 

The  following'  pictnre  of  a  Jewish  wedding 
occurs  in  a  rather  curious  work,  “  The  Devil  in 
Turkey” 

The  Chief  Rabbi  rose  from  his  seat,  and  having, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  other  Rabbis,  de¬ 
scended  the  steps  that  led  from  the  platform,  he 
advanced  with  a  slow  and  solemn  pace  to  the 
small  table  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment. 

Close  to  this  table  was  a  larm  easy  chair, 
on  which  as  soon  as  this  venerable  descendant 
from  the  tribe  of  Aaron  had  taken  his  seat,  he 
was  surrounded  by  half  a  score  of  other  Rabbis, 
who  formed  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  was 
the  aforesaid  table.  On  his  head  was  the 
taJUa,  which  is  worn  only  when  they  are  at 
prayer  in  the  Synagogue,  or  on  occasions  of 
this  kind.  This  tafia  consists  of  four  separate 
pieces  of  parchment,  which,  being  folded  over 
each  other,  form  a  square ;  and  on  each  of  these 
pieces  was  inscribed  an  appropriate  text  from 
the  Book  of  Law. 

Upon  this  square  is  written  the  letter  r. 
This  is  afterwards  covered  with  a  smaller  square, 
oomposedoftbesamematerial,andto  the  sides  of 
which  are  attached  two  leather  thongs ;  and 
when  this  square  is  placed  on  the  forehead,  the 
thongs  go  round  the  head  and  fasten  behind 
with  a  button,  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  *i, 
and  are  then  brought  over  the  shoulders,  so  as 
to  hang  down  in  front.  This  symbol  is  va¬ 
riously  explained,  but  it  is,  without  doubt,  in 
imitation  of  the  peitUon,  which  is  alluded  to  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  on  which  was  written — 
rrrr — the  holy  name  of  the  Lord — Jehovah  1 
“  He  who  is,  and  was,  and  is  about  to  be ;  ” 
and  which  petalon  was  bound  behind  in  a 
similar  manner,  by  two  ribons  of  gold.  This 
petalon  signified  that  it  was  the  duty  of  some 
one  to  proclaim  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

On  the  left  arm,  over  the  middle  joint,  is 
another  tafia.  This  consists  of  only  two  pieces 
of  parchment,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  same 
words  as  those  that  appear  on  the  tafia  for  the 
head.  These  two  pieces  are  folded  up,  and  in¬ 
closed  in  a  piece  of  black  calf-skin,  and  then 
again  in  a  third  square  piece  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial;  this  is  secured  by  a  black  thong  of  a 
finger’s  breadth,  which  is  twisted  round  the 
arm  in  a  spiral  direction  till  it  reaches  the 
middle  finger,  to  which  it  is  fastened. 

Presently  the  music  played  several  psalm 
tunes ;  and  the  bride’s  relations,  who  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  saloon,  together  with  the 
guests,  now  proceeded  to  receive  the  bride  as 
she  entered,  and  escorted  her  to  the  table. 
Meanwhile  two  of  her  relations,  a  male  on  one 
side  and  a  female  on  the  other,  introduce  her  to 


the  room,  at  a  pace  so  slow  that  the  bride 
seems  scarcely  to  put  one  foot  before  the  other. 
She  is  like  a  statue  that  is  pushed  forward; 
while  those  that  accompany  her  sing  and  shout 
with  such  prodigious  vehemence,  that  if  yon 
wish  to  leave  afterwards  with  your  hearing  un¬ 
injured,  it  is  necessary  that  ^ou  should  close 
your  ears  while  such  a  noise  is  going  forward. 
However,  at  intervals,  several  stoppages  take 
place.  'The  psalmody  and  shouts  are  renewed 
with  double  vigour,  the  clappings  re-echo 
through  the  hall,  and  each  individual  seems  to 
be  attacked  with  the  same  convulsiveness  of  in¬ 
spiration  as  that  which  was  felt  by  the  Pythoness 
when  she  gave  forth  an  oracle. 

At  length,  after  twenty  minutes  occupied  in 
going  the  disUnce  of  about  as  many  paces,  the 
bride  reachea  the  table,  and,  having  reveren¬ 
tially  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Chief  Rabbi,  took 
her  stand  opposite  to  him.  She  was  a  young 
girl  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age;  her  face 
was  small,  but  somewhat  ruddy  and  fair.  On 
this  occasion  it  was  much  flushed,  cither  from 
virgin  modesty,  or  the  great  heat,  or  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  the  garments  she  wore.  Her  eyes 
were  black,  her  lips  red  and  small,  and  her 
tout  eneembU  represented  all  the  freshness  of 
that  tender  age.  But  that  blooming  figure 
(extraordinary  fact!)  was  accompanied  by  a 
certain  coldness,  so  repulsive  as  to  deaden  the 
feelings  of  the  spectators, — a  coldness  which 
(we  do  not  think  we  err  much  in  saying)  is  a 
l^neral  characteristic  of  women  of  this  nation 
in  the  cities  of  the  East.  Their  being  married 
at  so  young  an  age  is  not  rare  among  the 
Jews.* 

The  bride’s  head  and  forehead  were  covered 
with  a  sort  of  cap  that  reached  to  the  eyebrows  ; 
and  this  again  was  surmounted  with  a  white 
handkerchief,  embroidered  in  gold,  and  embel¬ 
lished  with  flowers  worked  in  gold  and  scarlet. 


*  Marriage  is  contracted  very  often  at  the  age 
of  six  or  seven,  or  even  yet  younger ;  but  the 
husband  and  bis  bride  do  not  live  together  till 
the  latter  has  arrived  to  the  age  of  twelve  years 
and  a  day,  an  age  at  which  they  are  considered 
to  enter  on  the  state  of  womanhood.  The  man 
also  is  bound  by  the  precepts  of  his  reiigion  to 
take  a  wife  as  soon  as  he  attains  the  age  of 
twenty.  It  is  considered  that  he  is  passing  a 
life  of  sinfulness  if  he  remain  unmarried  after 
the  age  of  twenty.  These  early  marriages  ars 
contrMrted  on  the  authority  of  the  verse,  **  In¬ 
crease  aud  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.” 
Among  the  Jews,  a  man  may  marry  bis  niece  or 
flrst  cousin,  but  he  must  not  marry  his  aunt. 
Marriages,  generally  speaking,  are  celebrated  at 
the  new  moon,  or  when  it  is  in  thefourth  quarter, 
and  on  a  Friday ;  with  widows  on  a  Thursday. 
In  consrauence  of  these  regulations,  there  are 
few  families  among  them  that  have  not  a  large 
number  of  children  :  and  hence  more  poverty 
exists  in  this  than  in  any  other  tribe  in  the  East. 
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named  Uatire$.  This  head-covering  was  en¬ 
circled  with  two  rows  of  florins,  and  a  circlet  of 
pearls  that  conflned  the  ringlets  of  a  ^nantit; 
of  jet-black  hair,  not  her  own.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  their  own  hair  is  concealed  beneath  a  wig, 
it  being  deemed  as  sinful  for  the  women  to  show 
it,  as  it  is  for  the  men  to  shave  off  their  beards 
according  to  the  Levitical  law, —  "  Neither 
ahalt  thou  mar  the  comers  of  thy  beard.”  This 
circlet  of  pearls  was  interspersed  with  other 
costly  gems.  On  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
just  above  the  ear,  she  wore  a  large  carnation, 
and  on  the  left  a  bunch  of  acacias  and  other 
flowers.  A  white  veil,  adorned  with  flowers 
worked  in  gold,  was  attached  to  the  handker¬ 
chief  above  mentioned,  and  falling  from  the 
back  of  her  head,  reached  nearly  to  the  ground ; 
and  all  this  was  surmounted  by  a  diadem  of 
gold,  enriched  with  precious  stones.  Her  neck, 
which  was  very  fair,  and  esposed,  was  encircled 
by  a  row  of  florins  as  large  as  a  Spanish  dollar, 
and  fastened  by  a  large  round  clasp,  in  which 
was  set  a  pearl  of  great  size.  Her  waist  was 
conflned  in  a  small  crimson  velvet  jacket,  open 
in  front,  and  having  the  sleeves  opened  the  full 
length,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  sleeve  of  her 
habit-shirt,  as  well  as  her  arms,  was  left  exposed. 
This  jacket  was  trimmed  with  fur,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  gold  flowers.  The  band  that  con¬ 
fined  the  rest  of  her  dress  was  fastened  in  front 
by  two  large  semi-spherical  buttons,  set  with 
recious  stones,  and  diversified  by  a  number  of 
orins  of  different  sizes.  Her  arms  were  deco¬ 
rated  with  rings  and  bracelets ;  a  pair  of  costly 
earrings  hung  from  her  ears;  and  her  feet  were 
encased  in  slippers  embroidered  in  gold. 

The  bridegroom  arrived  at  the  table  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  bride,  accompanied  by  the 
same  ceremony ;  but  his  progress  was  not  so 
slow,  nor  were  the  shoutings  so  prolonged  and 
noisy.  He  was  a  stripling  of  about  eighteen, 
and  completely  beardless.  On  his  head  was  a 
high  cylindrical  hat,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
enveloped  with  the  sariHon,  but  worn  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  that  the  head  was  shaven. 
He  was  dressed  in  long  flowing  silk  robes  that 
descended  to  his  feet. 

As  soon  as  the  couple  had  taken  their  station 
at  the  table,  the  Chief  Rabbi  commenced  the 
solemnisation  by  placing  on  the  bride’s  head  a 
square  veil,  from  the  corners  of  which  hung 
the  four  tassels  named  in  the  Hebrew  Talmud. 
After  this  the  nearest  relation  took  'a  goblet  of 
wine,  which  was  blessed  by  the  High  Priest, 
who  then  repeated  a  short  psalm,  the  whole 
company  responding  Ameti,  He  then  offered 
up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  that  God  had 
created  man  and  woman,  and  ordained  marriage. 
The  goblet  was  then  offered  to  the  bride,  and, 
after  she  had  drunk,  the  bridegroom  placed  a 
ring  on  her  finger,  and,  in  the  presence  of  two 


^bbis,  appointed  as  the  witnesses,  cried  out, 
in  a  loud  voice,  “  You  are  my  wife  according  to 
the  word  of  Moses  and  the  law  of  Israel.” 
The  marriage  settlement  was  then  read,  by 
which  the  man  acknowledged  the  dowry  he 
had  received  with  his  wife,  and  that  he  was 
bound  to  maintain  her  and  her  children  ;  to  be 
charitable  to  the  poor,  and  to  live  with  her  in 
harmony.  This  being  done,  he  signed  the 
contract,  which  was  then  handed  to  the  bride’s 
relations. 

Silence  then  ensued;  and  the  bride  with 
much  solemnity  took  up  the  three  eggs,  the 
emblem  of  domestic  happiness,  and  broke  them 
into  the  dish  that  contained  the  flour,  tlie  em¬ 
blem  of  prosperity.  She  then  poured  in  the 
oil  and  tne  rice,  and  afterwards  with  her  own 
hands  kneaded  them  together,  signifying  that 
these  four  elements,  so  essential  to  the  worldly 
happiness  of  a  man,  should  not  be  wanting  in 
her  house. 

The  psalmody,  shouting,  music,  and  clapping 
of  hands  recommenced,  and  as  soon  as  the 
noise  had  ceased,  a  Rabbi  offered  some  sherbet 
to  the  newly-married  wife,  who,  having  drunk 
it  as  a  sign  she  would  never  drink  of  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  society,  scattered  coins  and  comfits  about 
the  saloon,  emblematically  signifying  that  money 
should  be  plentiful  in  her  house.  Meanwhile 
six  psalms  were  chanted  by  tbe  Chief  Rabbi, 
each  of  which  at  its  close  was  .followed  by  a 
Ilallelnjah,  or  a  mneral  Amen.  The  music 
again  struck  up ;  the  shoutinn  were  repeated 
as  before,  while  the  surrounding  Jews  raised 
their  voices  to  the  highest  pitch,  as  they  joined 
in  the  psalmody. 

When  the  noise  had  subsided,  another  cup 
of  wine  was  offered  to  the  newly-marriM 
couple;  and  after  they  had  both  drunk,  the 
bride  poured  what  was  left  on  the  gronnd,  as  an 
emblem  of  cheerfulness.  This  action  was  the 
prelude  to  a  repetition  of  the  aoclamations, 
which  were  more  vehement  than  ever.  A  short 
interval  was  then  allowed  to  elapse,  after  which 
the  bridegroom  took  the  cup  into  his  hands, 
and,  lilting  it  up,  dashed  it  on  the  floor  with 
all  his  might,  breaking  it  into  a  hundred  pieces. 
Gloom  and  dejection  overspread  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  all  present,  and  a  painful  silence 
pervaded  the  whole  room;  for  this  act  was 
intended  as  an  allegory  to  remind  the  company 
that  after  the  pleasures  of  life  death  followed, 
and  would  claim  us  all ;  and  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  cried  out,  Masai  tou — “  So  be  it.” 

At  length,  tbe  ceremony  being  concluded,  the 
bride  was  re-conducted  to  her  seat  with  the 
same  formalities  that  had  accompanied  her  in¬ 
troduction  into  the  room;  and  refreshments 
and  pipes  were  handed  to  the  guests.  The 
company  then  broke  up;  but  onlv  to  repeat  these 
festivities  tbe  next  and  several  days  after. 
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This  will  be  a  little  postscriptum ;  because, 
though  the  month  has  not  been  without  events, 
they  have  been  so  thinly  and  evenly  spread  over 
the  broad  weeks  (like  boarding-school  butter 
over  boarding-school  bread),  that  we  hardly 
know  where  to  have  them.  It  is  satisfactory, 
however,  to  note  one  thing :  the  projected  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  Princess  Iloyal  has  been  universally 
discussed,  with  deep  distaste  of  it.  Not  that  the 

Sople  have  taken  unkind  objection  to  her  Royal 
ighness  marrying  atall — far  from  it;  and  if  one 
alliance  has  been  objected  to,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  loyal  coteries  to  propose  several 
others.  “  Arc  there  not  unmarried  princes  of 
the  Bonaparte  family?  ”  ask  some  anxious 
journals.  “  Or  what  do  you  think  of  a  Sardinian 
alliance  P  "  say  otliers,  with  mysterious  iuuendos 
as  to  the  approaching  visit  of  our  Italian  ally 
to  these  British  isles.  It  has  been  whispered 
that  the  members  of  the  Peace  party  have 
their  own  views  on  the  snbject ;  and  that  Mr. 
Bright  is  about  to  solicit  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Royal  for  a  certain  illustrious  and 
bellinrent  member  of  the  house  of  Romanoff. 
He  thinks  that  would  be  as  easy  and  as  proper  a 
means  of  restoring  peace  to  this  wounded 
country,  as  any  his  party  have  proposed. 
Mr.  Cobdeu  coincides  with  this  opinion.  And 
so  do  we. 

At  present,  however,  they  have  made  little 
progress  in  the  negotiations,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  too  much  occupied  with  the  defence 
of  the  Jersey  refugees.  Our  readers  will  re¬ 
member  that  these  gentlemen  were  ordered  to 
quit  Jersey  by  the  Government — first,  for 
preaching  assassination,  and  again,  for  flinging 

Srsonal  insults  into  the  face  of  her  Majesty. 

r.  Cobden  and  others  of  his  party  have  been 
hard  at  work  lately,  proving  that  the  refugees, 
and  not  the  monarch  they  threatened  to  murder, 
nor  the  queen  and  woman  they  coarsely  reviled, 
are  the  injured  parlies.  It  is  supposed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  her  Majesty,  taking  offence  at  this 
line  of  conduct,  will  not  be  inclined  to  listen  so 
favourably  as  might  otherwise  be  expected  to  the 
nuptial  propositions  of  that  coterie  which,  by 
its  own  confession,  possesses  all  the  statesman¬ 
ship,  equally  with  all  the  common  sense,  now 
extant  in  these  realms. 

There  has  been  much  talk,  too,  about  broils 
and  bickerings  with  America.  Of  these  we 
shall  say  no  more  than  that,  in  our  deliberate 
opinion,  an  influential  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  bred  in  deadly  rancour  against  the 
Britishers.  If  the  press  is  an  exponent  of 
pnbiic  opinion  that  is  certain,  as  every  one 
acquaints  with  American  journals  must  know ; 
and  that  commercial  interests  alone  restrain 
Americans,  at  this  present  time,  from  striking  a 


blow  at  a  nation  which  they  imagine  to  be 
already  toppling  to  its  fall,  we  do  not  doubt  in 
the  least.  Is  this  dreary  to  read  P  The  prize 
essayist  this  month  says  tliat  women  have  a 
great  stake  in  all  wars,  and  that  must  be  our 
excuse  for  preparing  our  mothers  of  Gracchi 
for  a  struggle  which  will  come  some  day,  and 
may  come  on  an  early  day. 

Of  home  topics,  sugar  is,  we  believe,  the  great 
subject,  as  representing  in  its  greatly  increased 
price  the  increased  difficulties  of  housekeeping; 
and  in  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  article  of 
household  consumption  which  has  not  become 
considerably  dearer  lately.  Dreadfully  this 
must  tell  upon  the  poor ;  fur  labour  is  by  no 
means  in  denyind,  and  the  increase  of  prices  is 
chiefly  in  articles  of  daily  food.  Tliis  being  so, 
we  see  with  great  sorrow  that  there  are  signs 
of  a  renewal  of  those  unfortunate  “  strikes  ” 
which  ruined  many  a  fair  home  two  years  ago. 
The  system  is  pernicious  in  the  extreme ;  and  we 
hoped  the  distresses  it  caused  during  the  winter 
of  1853-4,  would  have  proved  warning  sufficient 
for  a  whole  generation.  Tiiis  would  seem, 
however,  to  be  not  altupther  the  case.  There 
are  men,  it  appears,  whom  the  sternest  of  all 
teaehers — Experience — failstoenligliten.  But  we 
do  hope  the  evil  will  nut  spread ;  and  fur  theirown 
sakes  beseech  such  of  our  subscribers  as  may 
be  mothers,  wives,  or  sisters  of  artisans,  to  set 
their  faces  strongly  against  a  course  which, 
iu  ninety-nine  cases  of  a  hundred,  begins  in 
ignorance,  to  end  in  moral  degradation  and 
d^per  poverty. 

Kovember,  24, 1855. 


Sbinqs  ddtort^  $noh)ing. 

To  TAXR  lurasssioira  of  Lsavrs,  PLAtrrs,  he. 
— Take  half  a  sheet  of  fine  wove  paper  and  oil 
it  well  with  sweet  oil ;  after  it  has  stood  a  minute 
or  two,  to  let  it  soak  through,  rub  off  the  su¬ 
perfluous  oil  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  let  it 
hang  in  the  air  to  dry ;  after  the  oil  is  pretty 
well  dried  in,  take  a  lighted  candle  and  move  the 
paper  over  it,  in  a  horixontal  direction,  so  as  to 
touch  the  flame,  till  it  is  perfectly  black.  When 
yon  wish  to  take  off  impressions  of  plaoU,  lay 
your  plant  carefully  on  the  oiled  pa{)or,  lay 
a  piece  of  clean  paper  over  it,  and  rub  it  with 
your  Anger  equally  In  all  parts  for  half  a  minnte, 
then  take  np  your  plant  and  be  careful  not  to 
disturb  the  order  of  the  leaves,  and  place  it  on 
the  paper  on  which  you  wish  to  have  the  im¬ 
pression  ;  then  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper,  and  rub  it  with  your  finger  for  a  short 
time,  and  you  will  have  an  Impression  snperior 
to  the  finest  engraving.  The  same  piece  of  black 
paper  will  serve  to  take  off  a  great  number  of 
impressions.  The  principal  excellence  of  this 
method  is,  that  the  paper  reosives  the  impression 
of  the  most  minute  veins  and  hairs,  so  that  you 
obtain  the  general  character  of  most  flowers. 
The  impressions  may  afterwards  ho  coloured. 
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meltM  lard,  or  any  other' fatty  matter,  the  ftrease, 
will  become  perfumed.  Hepeatine  the  operation 
with  the  same  greaiie  several  times,  produces 
real  pomatum.’  Bear’t  Orease  we  find  has  no 
contribution  from  Bruin.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
thb,  yet  here  is  Hr.  Piesse'a  recipe  for  bear's 
(i^ease  ;  *  Huile  dc  rose,  huile  de  fleur  d’orange, 
huile  d'acacia,  huile  de  tubereuse  and  jasmine— 
of  each  half  a  pound  ;  almond-oil,  ten  pounds ; 
lard,  twelve  pounds ;  acacia  pomade,  two  pounds; 
otto  ofber'omot,  four  ounces  ;  and  otto  of  cloves, 
two  ounces,’  The  pomatum  sold  as  marrow,  is 
merely  perfumed  laid  and  suet. 

We  hare  only  a  single  depilnU^ry,  and  even 
that  our  author  seems  to  ;^ve  with  reluctance, 
for  he  ratlier  sneers  at  the  taste  of  our  (country¬ 
women,  wlio  regard  as  detrimental  to  beauty  such 
‘  physical  indication  of  good  health  and  v’tal 
stamina’  as  hairs  upon  the  arms  and  back  of  the 
neck,  and  moustaches  upon  the  upper  lip.  The 
composition  is :  ‘  Best  lime,  slaked,  three 
pounds  ;  and  orpiment,  in  powder,  half  a  )X)urid. 
Mix  the  depilatory  powder  with  enough 
water  to  render  it  of  a  creamy  consistency  ;  lay 
it  upon  the  hair  for  about  five  minutes,  or  until 
its  caustic  action  upon  the  skin  renders  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  removed  ;  a  similar  process  to  shaving 
is  then  to  be  gone  through,  but  instead  of  using 
a  raxor  operate  with  an  ivory  or  bone  paper- 
knife  ;  then  wash  the  part  with  plenty  of  water, 
and  apply  a  little  cold  cream.’ 


We  are  now  introduced  to  a  Coimetic  or  ab¬ 
sorbent  powder.  ‘  A  lady ’s  toilet-table  is  incom¬ 
plete;  without  a  box  of  some  absorbent  powders 
indeed,  from  our  earliest  infancy,  powder  is 
used  for  diying  the  akin  with  the  greatest  benefit: 
no  wonder  that  its  use  is  continued  in  advanced 
years,  if,  by  slight  modifications  in  its  composi¬ 
tion,  it  can  be  employed  not  only  asan  absortont, 
but  as  a  means  of  personal  adornment.  We  are 
quite  within  limits  in  stating  that  many  tons 
weights  of  such  powders  are  usc^  in  this  country 
annually.  They  are  princi{>ally  composed  of 
various  starches,  prepared  from  wheat,  potatoes, 
and  various  nuts,  mixed  more  or  less  with  pow¬ 
dered  talc — of  Hauy,  steatite  (soap-stone), 
French  chalk,  oxide  of  bismuth,  and  oxide  of 
zinc,  Ac.  The  most  popular  is  what  is  termed 
yiiilet  Powder  :  wheat-starch,  twelve  pounds ; 
onis  root  powder,  two  pounds  ;  otto  of  lemon, 
half  an  ounce  ;  otto  of  bergamot,  quarter  of  an 
ounce  ;  and  (Jtto  of  cloves,  two  drachms.  Sute. 
Paci’-ijowiler :  wheat-starch,  seven  pounds ;  rose 
pink,  half  a  drachm  ;  otto  of  rose,  two  drachms ; 
and  otto  of  santal,  two  drachms.  In  the  difiTereht 
rouges,  carmine  plays  an  important  part,  and  it 
is  a  preparation  with  which  four  or  five  manu¬ 
facturers  supply  the  whole  of  Europe.  Its  com¬ 
position  is  known  by  analysis ;  but  there  is  re¬ 
quired  a  nicety  in  the  manipulation  which 
narrows  the  field  of  manufacture. 
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This  beautifiil  article  is  intended  to  be  suspended  between  two  windows  or  any  other  oonvenient 
place,  to  put  cards  or  odds  and  ends  in.  It  is  made  of  card-board,  the  back  being  q>iite  straight.  The 
front  is  of  an  ornamental  shape,  bent  nearly  half  round,  and  covered  with  Une  silk ;  the  leaves 
and  flowers  are  cut  out  of  black  velvet,  and  fastened  upon  the  silk,  and  edged  with  a  narrow  gold 
cord  or  chain  stretched  all  round  ;  ths  outer  edge  Is  frimished  with  a  cord  and  tasMlto  the  corn  by 
which  it  is  suqieiided  1  ItfitMUBedwitb  ooleond  mUoo. 
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ever,  to  be  fetched  out  to  receive  her  share 
of  kisses  and  fondling.  She  did  not  know 
them ;  but  their  kind  looks  and  tones,  and  her 
mother's  pleasure  at  seeing  them,  soon  re¬ 
assured  her,  and  she  sat  happiljr  in  the  lap 
of  the  younger  lady  with  seemingly  no  de¬ 
sire  to  get  away,  and  with  as  much  confidence 
as  if  she  had  known  them  for  years. 

The  visitors  whose  unexpected  arrival  had 
caused  such  a  temporary  corannotioii  where, 
till  quite  lately,  only  hushed  sounds  had 
been  heard  for  so  many  months,  were  very 
old  friends  of  Mrs.  Iletherleigh’s,  a  school¬ 
fellow  and  her  mother,  who  had  afterwards 


CHAPTER  V. 

What  a  surprise !  what  a  burst  of  sun¬ 
light  on  the  face  of  Mrs.  lletherleigh,  and  of 
joy  on  those  of  the  visitors! — “My  Emily  !” 
— "  My  friend  1”  What  happy  greetings — 
what  a  meeting  it  was  1  The  quiet  room 
seemed  actually  transformed  in  a  moment. 
Mrs.  Uetherleigh,  after  an  instant’s  pause 
of  astonishment,  had  sprung  to  meet  her 
friends,  and  was  clasped  joyfully  in  their  arms. 
Little  Jessie,  half  frightened  at  such  an  out¬ 
burst  as  in  her  mother  she  had  never  wit¬ 
nessed  before,  got  down  from  her  stool  and 
retreated  behind  the  great  chair,  only,  bow- 
Ko.  9,  You  IV. 
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for  six  yrtn  of  her  life  filled  a  mother’s 
place  towards  herself  also.  Mrs.  Mordaunt 
was  the  wife  of  an  officer  at  Madras,  whitiMr 
she  went  with  her  basband  soon  after  their 
marriage.  But  when  her  only  chiM  Easily 
was  aWnt  fear  years  old,  it  became  reideat 
that  her  health  wae  suffering  from  the  clinaate; 
and  after  some  months  of  waiting  in  hope*  ef 
a  change,  or  remedy  from  other  mcaoe,  the 
physician  pronounced  that  unless  the  little 
girl  were  at  onee  removed  to  England,  she 
would  rapidly  sink  So,  with  an  aehinf  heart 
at  the  thought  of  placing  her  youag  child 
under  the  eare  of  strangers  for  so  many 
years  as  might  intervene  before  she  eonld 
join  her,  Mrs.  Mordaunt  setont  herself,  with 
her  little  treasure,  to  cross  the  wide  ocean 
that  a  little  later  most  ftasr  between  them. 

It  was  impossible  at  that  time  for  Captain 
Mordaunt  to  leave  his  regiment ;  and  as  no 
delay  could  be  allowed,  the  young  wife  had 
no  choice  but  to  go  hcraelf,  taking  with  her 
a  native  girl  who  acted  as  her  attendant. 

After  the  long  weeks  of  the  voyage  were 
over,  and  they  stood  on  the  English  shore, 
they  lost  no  time  in  seeking,  through  the 
recommendation  of  some  relatives  of  Captain 
klordannt,  ahome  for  the  little  stranger,  and 
finally  placed  her  with  a  family  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  where  she  could  have  the  range  of  a 
farm  and  the  protection  and  care  of  a  loving 
kind  woman,  who  would  treat  her  as  one  of 
her  own  children,  and  in  whom,  also,  the 
child  would  find  companions. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  stayed  three  weeks  in  De¬ 
vonshire,  and  during  that  time  the  rapid  im¬ 
provement  in  little  Emily’s  health  gave  her 
good  assurance  that  the  step  taken  had  been 
a  right  one.  It  was  arranged  that  Emily 
should  remain  with  the  family  for  six  years, 
if  her  parents  could  not  return  before  that 
time,  and  then  that  she  was  to  be  placed  at 
a  boarding  school  in  the  same  county,  and 
near  her  adopted  home. 

The  six  years  passed  away,  and  Emily 
Mordaunt  was  a  lovely,  healthy  child,  full  of 
animation  and  spirit,  her  cheek  brown  with 
the  sun,  and  the  sparkling  blue  eye  redolent 
with  mirth  ;  she  had  regularly  received  let¬ 
ters  from  her  mother  and  father,  and  now 
was  anxiously  looking  for  their  return.  She 
had  but  a  very  faint  recollection  of  them, 
but  that  recollection  had  been  cherished  by 
her  kind  adopted  mother,  and  the  little  girl 
did  not  feel  that  they  were  strangers  who 
were  coming  to  meet  her.  Circumstances 


rendered  it  impossible  for  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Mordaunt  to  remain  long  with  their  child  ; 
bnt,  with  unbounded  gratitude  for  thp  love 
that  had  watched  over  her  so  tenderly,  and 
preserved  her  so  well  and  beautiful  to  see 
them,  they  left  still  her  chief  superintendence 
and  aanagement  with  the  farmer  and  his 
wife,  while  placing  her  for  education  at  the 
sebooL 

At  this  school  Emily  Mordaunt  and  Airs. 
Hetherleigh,  then  a  child  of  about  her 
owu  age,  became  acquainted,  and  both  hav¬ 
ing  no  mother  near  them,  a  friendship 
sprang  op  between  them,  not  destined,  like 
most  school  friendshipo,  to  fade.  At  the 
termraatioB  of  two  years,  to  the  great  joy  of 
Emily,  her  moyier  and  father  were  able  per¬ 
manently  to  leave  Madras,  and  take  up  their 
abode  in  England ;  and  kero  Mrs.  Mordaunt 
became  a  friend  to  the  little  orphan  com¬ 
panion  of  her  Emily.  Finding  how  hard  it  was 
to  separate  the  children,  and  full  of  gratitude 
for  the  preservation  of  her  own  child,  with 
the  gladly-accorded  consent  of  her  hnsb.'ind, 
and  of  the  child’s  uncle,  who  was  her  only 
guardian,  she  at  once  adopted  the  little  girl, 
and  with  her  Elleo  remained,  in  everj'thing 
receiving  the  same  edneation,  and  care,  and 
kindness  as  Emily,  till,  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen,  she  became  the  clergyman’s  wife. 
Never  having  known  a  mother’s  care,  the 
whole  warm  affections  of  the  young  girl 
had  been  lavished  on  her  dear  foster-parents 
and  sister;  and  now,  when,  after  many 
years’  sep.-«ration,  from  their  further  removal 
to  India,  she  once  more  saw  them  agaitv 
her  joy  was  unbounded.  They  had  arrived 
only  a  few  days  before ;  and  as  their  return 
had  been,  on  their  own  part,  not  anticipated 
till  within  a  very  short  time  of  their  re¬ 
moval,  they  had  determined  to  surprise  their 
dear  daughter,  having  first  ascertained  that 
her  health  was  so  far  restored  as  to  render 
such  a  little  plan  safe.  After  the  first  ques¬ 
tions  on  both  sides  were  asked  and  answered, 
they  all  went  to  seek  Mr.  Hetherleigh, 
whose  welcome  was  no  less  hearty  and  joyful. 
They  had  come  now,  they  said,  to  make  a 
particular  request  that  one  or  both  of  the 
children  should  spend  Christmas  with  them 
in  London,  with  Mrs.  Hetherleigh  also,  if 
she  could  be  spared;  but  as  this  could  not 
be,  for  she  must  be  present  at  the  annual 
treats  to  the  poor  people  and  children,  if  she 
would  come  afterwards,  and  stay  a  few 
weeks  before  returning  with  the  children. 
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Mr.  Hetherleiph  did  uot  knoir  what  to  say. 
Grace  was  a  strange  child,  he  said ;  she 
might  take  it  into  her  head  not  to  like  to 
go ;  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  proposal  was 
pleasant  to  her,  there  would  Be  no  getting  it 
ont  of  her  head,  cither  before  or  after,  for 
weeks.  He  feared  her  mind  was  already 
too  much  absorbed  by  everything  to  which 
her  active  imagination  directed  her. 

“  But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Hetherleigh,"  said 
Emily,  “  such  a  change  might  rouse  her, 
and  do  her  good  ;  if  she  were  to  mix  a  little 
more  with  some  yonng  people  of  her  own 
age,  and  hare  a  little  merriment  and  change 
of  scene  for  a  few  weeks,  she  would  not,  I 
think,  be  the  worse  for  it.  She  is  so  young 
to  be  thinking  much  of  any  books  and 
fancies  that  can  be  absorbing  enongh  to 
stand  against  the  charm,  to  a  child,  of  a 
Christmas  in  town.” 

“Well,  we  will  see  how  Gracie  takes  it 
herself ;  and  you  know  me  too  well,  dear 
Bliss  Emily,  to  think  I  am  not  glad  that  she 
shonld  be  with  her  mother’s  best  friends. 
But  where  is  she  ?  How  is  it  that  she  is 
not  here  now  ?” 

“  Run  for  her,  .Tessie !  She  must  have 
moved  her  flowers  long  ago,”  said  Mrs. 
Hetherleigh. 

And  Jessie  set  off  at  the  top  of  her  speed 
to  find  her  sister. 

“  I  wonder  if  she  will  remember  me, 
Ellen,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Blordaunt.  “  Let  ns 
follow  little  Jessie,  and  meet  them.” 

“  I  daresay  she  wi/l  remember  you,  dear 
mamnia,  for  she  seems  never  to  forget  anyone 
or  anything ;  but  1  shall  bo  very  glad  for 
her  to  come  and  stay  with  yon,  if  Robert 
thinks  so,  too.  1  am  afraid  of  her  growing 
up  to  be  unsociable,  and  yet  she  is  very 
atfectionate,  too.” 

“  How  she  must  have  grown  and  changed 
since  I  saw  her,  on  leaving  England !  I 
remember  then  she  could  just  reach  her  head 
above  the  table ;  and  do  you  recollect,  that 
day,  how  she  seized  hold  of  Emily’s  pocket- 
book,  that  was  lying  upon  it,  while  we  were 
speaking  together,  and  cut  out  all  the  tops 
of  the  leaves  that  had  the  pictures  on  them 
with  your  scissors,  before  we  knew  what  she 
was  about,  and  then  cried  when  she  saw  that 
Emily  looked  sorry,  and  asked  how  to  mend 
it  again  ?” 

“  Ves;  she  is  the  very  same  child  now  in 
all  her  ways — always  doing  things  in  some 
strange  way — and  often  very  mischievous ; 


and  then  almost  heart-broken  if  she  thinks 
that  anyone  is  grieved.  But  Jessie  is  a 
long  time  finding  her.”  They  had  already 
wallied  nearly  across  the  garden,  when  little 
Jessie  came  bounding  to  meet  them,  but 
alone. 

“  I  have  been  all  round  the  garden, 
mamma,und  the  orchard, and  can't  find  Grace 
anywhere ;  perhaps  she  is  with  Aunt  Lovely, 
or  else  I  think  she  must  be  in  the  arm¬ 
chair.” 

Mr.  Hetherleigh  tells  her  to  knock  at 
Aunt  Lovely’s  door  before  going  in,  for  her 
visitor  is  there  still. 

“  Do  you  know,  dear,  who  is  her  visitor — 
this  old  lady  7  she  is  staying  so  long,  it  can¬ 
not  be  one  of  our  people,  I  should  think.” 

Mr.  Hetherleigh’s  smile  looked  as  if  he 
knew  something  about  it,  but  he  only  re¬ 
plied,  “  that  they  must  have  ps*ience,  and 
then,  perhaps,  they  w'buld  be  rewarded  by 
seeing  her.” 

Grace  was  not  with  her  aunt,  nor  any¬ 
where  in  the  house,  so  Jessie  suggested  that 
she  miuit  be  in  the  arm-chair,  and  they  bent 
their  steps  in  that,  direction  accordingly. 

The  arm-chair,  as  the  children  had  named 
it,  was  situated  in  a  small  meadow  that 
joined  the  orchard,  and  was,  indeed,  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  Parsonage-house.  It  was  a 
little  natural  grassy  hollow,  formed  between 
the  projecting  gnarled  roots  of  an  old  oak 
bush,  that  grew  on  a  bank  bordering  the 
stream  that  ran  through  the  meadow.  The 
grass  that  grew  in  this  little  hollow  was 
very  short  and  fine — mingled,  too,  with  soft 
green  mo.ss,  which  the  little  sisters  had  kept 
carefully  trimmed  and  free  from  weeds.  The 
hollow  was  so  scooped  out,  and  the  sides  of 
it  were  so  high  and  close  together,  that  you 
could  lean  your  arms  upon  them  as  though 
it  were  indeed  an  easy  chair.  It  was  just 
large  enough  to  take  Jessie  and  Grace  to¬ 
gether  with  very  tight  squeezing ;  and  here 
was  the  favourite  haunt  of  both,  especially 
Grace,  for  the  bank  on  which  it  was  formed 
lay  so  high  above  the  rest  of  the  meadow, 
and  sloped  down  so  nicely  towards  it,  that, 
even  when  the  ground  in  the  field  was  quite 
moist,  it  was  here  hard  and  dry ;  and  this 
spot,  therefore,  approached  by  a  precipitous 
path  along  the  hedge,  when  the  meadow 
grass  was  too  damp  to  allow  of  climbing 
the  ascent  to  it,  generally  received  the  last 
visit  in  autumn,  and  the  first  in  spring.  It 
was  indeed  a  pretty  spot,  and  the  young 
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oocopuit,  when  thej  came  near  enough  to 
see  her  (for  she  was  there),  formed  a  fitting 
part  of  the  picture.  She  did  not  see  them 
till  they  were  half  through  the  meadow,  for, 
with  her  head  leaning  on  one  hand,  she 
seemed  lost  in  a  dreamy  reverie  ;  her  hat  lay 
upon  the  grass  beside  her,  and  a  closed  book 
which  she  had  been  reading.  Her  slender 
figure,  in  its  simple  little  dress  of  white, 
showed  brightly  against  the  fresh  grass  and 
the  grey  brown  trunk  of  the  oak,  with  its 
branches  just  bent  low  enough  to  ware  the 
leaves  like  a  shady  fan  over  her  forehead ; 
the  sunlight  streamed  gladly  down  upon  her 
through  the  spaces  left  by  the  leaves,  and 
on  went  the  silver  stream,  singing  and  rip¬ 
pling  with  its  own  beautiful  music  in  the 
sunlight.  They  had  thought  to  approach 
her  unperceived,  so  unconscious  did  she  seem 
of  any  presence  but  that  of  her  own 
thoughts ;  but  suddenly  her  eye  rested  upon 
them,  and,  like  a  young  fawn,  she  sprang  to 
her  feet,  but  paused  at  the  sight  of  the 
strangers. 

Grace  was  very  like,  and  yet  very  unlike, 
her  sister  in  appearance — the  general  im¬ 
pression  conveyed  by  both  was  quite  dif¬ 
ferent,  though  the  form  of  their  features,  in 
so  far  as  the  difference  of  age  would  allow, 
was  almost  alike ;  but  Grace’s  hair  was 
darker,  and  had  more  of  an  auburn  tinge, 
her  complexion  was  not  quite  so  light, 
and  her  cheek  glowed  with  a  deeper  rosy 
tint ;  but  her  eyes — what  wonderful  eyes  1 — 
they  were  never  two  minutes  Sbeming  quite 
alike,  and  yet  so  different  to  any  others ;  the 
long  lashes  so  shaded  them  that,  except  when 
lifted  up,  you  could  hardly  tell  of  what 
colour  they  were — sometimes  they  were 
brown,  sometimes  blue,  sometimes  like  the 
green  of  the  sea ;  but  what,  perhaps,  gave 
them  their  great  peculiarity,  imparting  some¬ 
times  an  almost  wild  beauty  to  their  lustrous 
light,  was  the  form  of  a  star  distinctly 
traced  in  each,  and  surrounding  the  pupil, 
expanding  or  contracting  as  the  light  fell 
upon  them;  it  impressed  you  singularly  with 
a  consciousness  of  power  and  brightness. 

When  Grace  came  slowly  forward,  and 
saw  the  strangers,  she  seemed  to  know  them 
immediately,  though  she  could  not  recollect 
their  names,  nor  when  she  had  seen  them, 
till,  Emily’s  name  being  mentioned,  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Miss  Emily,  I  cut  your  picture- 
book  ;  but  your  cheeks  are  darker  than  they 
were  then.” 


“  And  yon  are  indeed  altered,  dearest 
little  Grade  ;  why,  how  yon  have  grown  T 

“  Do  you  think  I  have  ?  I  am  more  than 
ten  years  old,”  said  Grace. 

“  Time  has  been  at  his  work  with  all  of 
us,”  said  Mr.  Hetherleigh ;  “  but,  except  in 
the  little  ones,  he  has  not  outwardly  left 
much  trace  of  his  busy  fingers  as  yet.  Yon, 
dear  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  and  Miss  Emily,  seem 
scarcely  changed  since  the  day  you  left  us, 
except,  as  Grade  says,  the  Indian  sun  has 
been  burnishing  your  cheeks;  and  dear 
Ellen,  here,  though  she  has  been  so  ill,  looks 
not  an  old  lady  yet,  does  she?  Perhaps 
that  is  because  I  see  her  so  often,  though,” 
he  added,  looking  at  her  with  one  of  his 
merry  smiles ;  “  hut  you  will  see  very  little 
difference,  also,  in  my  sister,  I  think.” 

Grace  was  delighted  beyond  measure  when 
she  heard  of  the  invitation  to  London,  and 
begged  her  p.apa  again  and  again,  before 
he  bad  given  the  least  sign  of  denial,  to  let 
her  go. 

“  Really,  pet,  you  take  up  the  time  so  fast 
in  asking  me  to  let  yon  go,  that  you  do  not 
give  me  the  chance  of  saying  yes,  if  I 
wished.” 

“  But  now  do,  papa ;  won’t  he,  mamma  ?” 
she  said,  appealing  to  her  beseechingly.  “  I 
have  so  wanted  to  go  to  London — to  the 
great  city — though  1  wondered  if  I  ever 
should ;  and  how  kind  of  you  to  ask  me, 
dear  Mrs.  Mordaunt!” 

Mrs.  Hetherleigh  answered  only  with  a 
smiling  shake  of  the  head,  that  referred  her 
back  again  to  her  father. 

“Tell  me  now,  Grace,  then,  what  is  it 
that  yon  wish  so  very  much  to  go  to  London 
for  ?  and  what  do  yon  expect  to  see  there — 
the  streets  paved  with  guineas  ?” 

“  No,  papa ;  but  I  shall  see  where  Milton 
lived — dear,  blind  Milton — and  where  Whit¬ 
tington  was  Lord  Mayor ;  and  I  shall  see 
Guildhall  and  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
Shakspeare  and  all  the  great  poets,  and 
where  the  kings  and  queens  are.  And  St. 
Paul’s  is  there — ” 

“What,  in  Westminster  Abbey?”  said 
papa,  interrupting  her. 

“  No,  now,  papa,  you  know  what  I  mean 
— in  London.  And  there  is  the  Tower  too ; 
and  the  wax  kings  and  queens  at  Madame 
Tuasaud’s,  and  the  bridge  with  the  lamps 
that  we  look  at  from  here;  and  perhaps  I 
should  see  the  real  Queen,  and  Gog  and 
Magog.  Do  let  me  go,  papa  I” 
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With  this  most  conclnsive  winding  np, 
which  was  greeted  by  a  hearty  langb  from 
her  listeners,  Grace,  almost  oat  of  breath, 
stopped  at  last  for  the  answer.  After  a  little, 
the  permission  was  given,  and  nothing  re¬ 
mained  but  to  fix  the  time  for  her  departnre. 
She  was  for  going  the  next  day ;  but  Mrs. 
Mordannt  bad  not  yet  got  her  own  bouse  in 
quite  the  habitable  state  she  desired,  neither 
were  the  studies  to  be  set  aside  quite  so 
soon.  So,  as  little  Jessie  also  was  quite 
pleased  to  go  when  she  learnt  that  her 
mamma  would  come  to  them,  it  was  arranged 
that  Miss  Mordannt  should  fetch  them  in 
November,  and  that  Mr.  Hetherleigh  would 
go  with  them  for  a  couple  of  days. 

That  was  a  pleasant  walk  back  to  the 
Parsonage  through  the  meadow  and  orchard, 
and  the  pretty  garden.  Grace  was  some¬ 
times  bounding  on  in  front,  then  coming 
back  to  one  or  other  of  the  party,  full  of 
questions  and  inquiries,  and  delight.  Lon¬ 
don  I  what  she  had  thought  of  for  so  long, 
how  grand  it  was ;  and  little  Jessie  thought 
it  must  be  very  grand  too,  since  her  sister 
thought  so  much  about  it.  Many  years 
after  Grace  looked  back  upon  this  hour  with 
almost  an  envying  recollection  at  her  own 
happiness  then — years  that  were  to  tone 
down  and  subdue  the  wild  exuberance  of 
delight,  of  interest  in  all  new  things,  and  in 
the  great,  glorious  world,  as  it  seemed  to  her. 
She  did  not  know  then,  nor  for  long,  long 
after,  bow  to  take  the  happiness  out  of  the 
best  things  that  lay  around  her,  not  till  her 
own  heart  had  parted  with  its  first  buoy¬ 
ancy,  and  some  of  the  most  precious  things 
were  darkened  or  taken  away.  She  was  but 
a  child  then  ;  but  the  character  thus  indis¬ 
tinctly  indicated  and  shadowed  forth  was 
the  same  hereafter  to  expand  and  be  de¬ 
veloped — to  influence  her  in  all  things — 
and  to  mar  or  make  the  happiness  of  those 
around  her ;  a  bright  spirit  her’s  was,  but 
self-absorbed  and  dreamy.  And  here,  in  a 
world  where,  precious  as  genius  is,  it  is  apt 
to  lead  astray  its  possessor  from  the  right 
love  and  value  of  the  dear  ones  around,  it 
is  needed,  indeed,  to  be  watchful,  lest  it 
come  to  be  but  a  higher,  more  noble  kind  of 
selfishness,  hidden  only,  even  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  himself,  under  another  name. 

Let  ns  never  so  far  be  taken  np  with  our¬ 
self — our  own  aspirations  and  joys  or  griefs, 
as  to  see  those  with  us  only  through  a 
coloured  medium  of  our  own ;  that  intense 


longing  for  a  sympathy  which  we  find  not, 
however  high  and  noble  its  aim,  may  lead  ns 
away  from  something  that  is  even  far  better, 
that  is  passing  away  unnoticed  aronnd  ns. 
Let  ns  live  in  the  present,  and  not  in  the 
uncertain  future,  lest  the  glorious  fabrics 
we  raise  in  our  inugination,  should  they  ever 
be  reared  in  reality,  should  come  too  late  to 
afford  a  shelter  for  the  bead  for  which  we 
destined  them.  Let  ns  rather,  looking  close 
around,  “  watch  for  the  few  lamps,  and  listen 
for  the  few  voices  that  God  has  lighted  and 
tuned  to  charm  and  guide  ns,  that  we  may 
not  learn  their  sweetness  by  their  silence, 
nor  their  light  by  their  decay.” 

Many  Christmases  had  come  and  gone 
since  the  one  which  Grace  Hetherleigh  first 
spent  in  London,  and  in  each  year  some  part 
of  the  time  had  been  passed  with  her  friends 
in  the  great  city.  Once  was  now  grown  up, 
and  all  the  bright  promise  of  her  childho<^ 
was  fulfilled  in  the  cultivated  mind  and  warn 
affection  of  her  heart ;  the  old  character  still 
had  clang  to  her :  her  height  of  sympathy 
was  still  in  the  future.  Among  the  yonng 
friends  who  surrounded  her  in  London  she 
found  little  sympathy  with  the  high  chival¬ 
rous  notions  and  brilliant  dreams  of  her  fancy, 
and  she  could  derive  little  enjoyment  from 
the  pursuits  which,  to  her  earnest  mind, 
seemed  frivolous  and  vain.  But  at  home, 
though  almost  idolising  her  father,  she  sepa¬ 
rated  herself  almost  unconsciously  from  the 
rest  by  a  veil  of  feeling  as  sad  as  it  was  im¬ 
penetrable.  She  thought  that  she  was  not 
understood  by  them,  while  loving  them  dearly 
— ^yes,  with  such  a  depth,  that  she  knew  not 
of  its  greatness  till  some  keen  touch  of  sor¬ 
row  or  joy  would  now  and  then  reveal  its  ex¬ 
istence.  She  yet  failed  to  realise  their  worth — 
>he  did  not  understand  them.  Could  she  have 
seen  her  mother  and  her  aunt  in  their  true 
value  now ;  could  she  have  realised  the  beauty 
of  a  constant,  untiring,  self-sacrificing  affec¬ 
tion,  always  working  and  perhaps  so  little 
heeded  because  in  the  very  perfectness  of 
itself  forgetting — it  knew  not  and  sounded 
not  its  own  worth.  Upon  her  sister  she 
always  looked  with  a  feeling  of  condescen¬ 
sion,  which  yet  she  mistook  for  something 
else,  and  which  Jessie  always  received  with 
love  and  gratitude. 

Ah,  there  are  times  in  one’s  life  when  we 
would  gladly  give  all  the  delight  that  fine 
talents  have  ever  brought  ns,  to  bring  back 


m  little  of  the  pact  time  and  opportunity  for 
the  privilefte  of  being  only  good  and  thongbt- 
ful,  and  kind. 

Yet  how  Grace  Hetherleigb  was  loved  and 
prized  by  all  in  her  own  home,  by  nearly  all 
who  knew  her  1 

To  aiiotlier  young  aspirant  for  greatness, 
tfae.se  years  had  come  and  gone,  leaving 
behind  them  rich  fruit  in  return  for  the 
golden  hours.  The  Christmas  times  bad 
come  in  Frederick  Rose’s  happy  family,  each 
year  with  more  of  hope  and  gladness  for  his 
happy  father  and  mother,  and  grandparents, 
in  the  bright  promise  of  talent  and  excellence 
in  their  boy,  and  that  boy  was  now  the  young 
man,  noble,  high-minded,  and  full  of  hope ; 
a  young  artist  whose  originality  and  force  of 
genius  bad  already  won  for  him  high  praise 
and  enconragement,  and  whose  true  religion 
ennobled  the  art  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself ;  but  not  without  some  hard  trials 
had  his  years  of  study  been  spent. 

(7V>  be  ctntinued.) 

FRENCH  NEWSPAPER  STORIES. 

The  French  have  a  most  happy  way  of 
commuting  the  dull  coinage  of  every-day 
facts  into  the  most  readable  matter  in  the 
world ;  and  as  we  sit  in  our  easy  chair,  and 
catch  up,  as  we  sometimes  do,  a  leaf  of  a 
Parisian  journal,  we  find  onrselves  uncon- 
acionsly  creeping  into  the  heart  of  some 
street-story,  which,  in  any  English  journal, 
would  have  been  the  merest  item  of  Police  I 

Take,  for  instance,  a  single  one,  which 
would  here  be  summed  up  after  this  fashion : 
"We  understand  that  a  suicide  was  com¬ 
mitted  under  deplorable  circumstances,  not 
long  since,  in  the  Rue  St.  George.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  a  French  gentleman,  owing  to 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  had  long  been 
melancholy,  and  last  evening  killed  himself 
with  the  fumes  of  charcoal.  It  is  reported 
that  he  bad  been  twice  married,  and  (horri- 
Uie  dictu)  that  he  exhumed  bis  first  wife, 
previous  to  committing  the  fatal  deed.  He 
leaves  a  very  respectable  projierty.” 

Kow  see  how  our  French  friends 
■lanage  it : — 

"  Monsieur  B.,  a  widower  of  great  respect¬ 
ability,  was  married  to  his  second  wife  seve¬ 
ral  years  previous  to  the  Revolution  of  1S48. 
The  embarrassments  which  this  event  ocoa- 
siened  to  several  of  the  most  considerable  of 
bis  debtors,  involved  him  in  pecunisry  diffi- 
cnlties  of  s  senoas  disrseter. 


“  Being  of  s  sensitive  nstnre,  snd  unable 
to  meet  at  that  period  his  more  immediate 
engagements,  he  became  the  victim'  of  an 
intense  mortification,  which  no  efforts  of  his 
friends  could  relieve,  and  which  gradually 
settled  into  entire  mental  alienation. 

“  He  had  still  ample  fortune,  and  lived  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  nsual  luxuries.  His 
attentions  to  his  new  wife  (who  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  exceedingly  beautiful)  were,  of 
course,  less  decided  and  punctilious  than 
before,  but  there  were  observed  no  indications 
of  any  special  hostility. 

“  Things  wore  on  in  this  way  for  a  year 
or  more,  wlien  it  was  observed  tliat  Monsieur 
B.  absented  himself  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
day,  for  many  hours,  from  home,  without 
allowing  his  wife  to  suspect  his  wliereabouts. 
His  manoeuvres  to  prevent  pursuit,  and  avoid 
observation,  were  most  adroit,  and  utterly 
forbade  detection. 

“  Meantime  the  guardians  of  the  cemetery 
of  Pire  le  Chaine  bad  observ-ed  at  a  certain 
hour  of  the  day  a  weil-dressed  individual 
make  his  appearance  at  the  gates,  ^d  disap¬ 
pear  upon  the  heights,  within  tlie  inclosnre 
of  a  little  gothic  tomb,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Madame  B. 

"  The  gnardians  having  ascertained  that 
the  visitor  was  the  husband  of  the  deceased 
lady,  with  true  Parisian  politeness,  avoided 
any  special  observation. 

“It  was  ascertained  afterward,  however, 
that  he  employed  those  stolen  hours  in  la¬ 
bouring  upon  the  tomb — a  pocket-knife  hig 
only  implement,  and  a  single  crazy  hope 
(which  will  appear  in  the  sequel)  his  only 
aim.  Having,  after  four  or  five  months  of 
daily  toil,  finished  his  work,  he  waited  only 
the  absence  of  his  wife  to  carry  into  execu¬ 
tion  bis  plan.  For  this  he  had  nut  long  to 
wait ;  she  had  promised  a  visit  to  the  country; 
and  upon  the  very  day  following  her  de¬ 
parture,  Monsieur  B.  hurried  to  his  old  ren¬ 
dezvous  at  Pire  le  Ckaite,  and  with  the  same 
knife  with  which  be  had  worked  bis  way  into 
the  stone  sarcophagus  in  which  the  body  of 
his  first  wife  repo^,  he  severed  the  head 
from  the  trunk,  transported  it  nnder  cover 
of  bis  cloak  to  his  home ;  placed  it  before 
him  upon  the  table ;  kindled  a  brazier  of 
charcoal ;  wrote  a  last  word  to  bis  living 
partner,  and  then,  with  his  pipe  in  his 
month,  and  in  face  of  the  ghastly  head  from 
the  tomb — he  died  upon  his  chair !” 

There  is  in  this  story,  insufiferable  as  it 
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may  seem  to  delicate-minded  readers,  a  strong 
illustration  of  the  French  love  of  the  horri¬ 
ble — of  French  passion — and  of  that  French 
spirit  of  dramatism,  which  turns  even 
the  vulgarity  of  suicide  into  heroism  and 
tragedy. 

Reading  on,  our  eye  falls  upon  another  bit 
of  French  romance,  of  a  different  style  : — 

“  ilunsieur  X.  was  some  descendant  (grand¬ 
son,  for  aught  we  know)  of  a  certain  Marshal 
of  the  Empire  of  France,  and  inherited  from 
him  (if  report  spake  true)  a  handsome  fortune 
of  some  live  hundred  thousand  francs.  This 
is  quite  enough  to  live  on  pleasantly  in 
Paris,  or,  for  that  matter,  anywhere  else. 

“  Of  course,  Monsieur  X.  was  a  mark  for 
such  mammas  as  had  marriageable  daughters ; 
and  as  the  French  mothers  always  manage 
these  affairs  themselves,  and  are,  besides,  very 
thoroughly  schooled  in  the  ways  of  the  | 
world.  Monsieur  X.  stood  a  very  poor  cliance 
of  escape.  In  fact,  he  did  not  escape,  but 
was  married  one  tine  morning  to  a  very 
pretty  mademoiselle,  who  had  the  credit  of 
possessing  rare  virtues,  and  whom  our  hero 
(Monsieur  X.),  for  a  wonder,  did  really  and 
truly  love.  We  mention  this  as  even  a 
greater  rarity  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
than  on  this. 

“  They  lived  happily  through  the  honey¬ 
moon,  and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his 
friends,  for  a  year  or  two  afterward.  But 
at  length  it  was  observed  that  he  wore  very 
long  faces,  and  dined  frequently  by  himself 
at  the  Cafd  de  Paris,  and  did  not  smile  at 
even  the  broadest  of  Urassot’s  comic  acting. 
As  he  was  known  to  be  a  yonng  man  of  very 
correct  habits,  the  inference  was  (not  always 
a  just  one,  by  the  way)  that  the  wife  was  in 
fault.  The  truth  was,  that  with  a  disposi¬ 
tion  naturally  amiable  and  yielding,  she  had 
been  seduced  by  those  married  friends  who 
knew  of  her  husband’s  resources,  into  an 
intense  love  of  cards.  As  a  natnral  conse¬ 
quence,  she  became  ever  eager  for  play, 
morose  in  her  habit,  and  petulant  of  manner. 

“  The  husband  bore  all  this  very  quietly,  I 
revolving  in  his  own  mind  what  could  be 
done,  and  paying  his  wife’s  drafts  upon  him 
without  a  murmur.  Meanwhile  days  and 
weeks  passed  by,  and  the  change  wore 
grievously  upon  his  spirits. 

"  At  length  he  chose  his  course,  and  pur¬ 
sued  it — after  this  manner. 

“  He  entered  with  apparent  gaiety  into  his 
wife’s  amusements,  and  introduced  her. 


through  the  interposition  of  a  friend,  into 
one  of  the  most  famous  gambling  salon*  of 
Paris.  As  usual,  she  took  her  seat  at  the 
table  where  the  stakes  were  largest.  Her  an¬ 
tagonist  at  the  play  was  a  stout  old  gentle¬ 
man  who  wore  a  cureless  manner,  but  who, 
after  the  first  round  or  two,  played  with 
remarkable  success.  M'hen  madame’s  losses 
had  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  he  pro¬ 
posed  ‘  double  or  quits.’  Madame  accepted 
and — lost.  The  gentleman  proposed  the 
same  game  :  madainc  acoepted  and  lost  I  The 
gentleman  proposed  the  same  trial  a  third 
and  fourth  time;  and  madame,  supposing 
him  to  be  au  eccentric  old  gentleman,  who 
was  willing  to  furnish  her  with  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  winning  again  the  money,  accepted 
each  time  his  proposal,  and  uniformly — 
lost. 

“  Still  the  play  avent  on,  until  madame’s 
losses  amounted  to  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  francs,  when  the  old  gentleman 
pleaded  an  engagement,  and  retired. 

“  Madame  X.,  in  an  agony  of  trepidation, 
gained  her  home,  and  throwing  herSelf  at  her 
husband’s  feet,  confessed  the  folly  which  had 
rained  them. 

“  The  husband  was  natnrally  astounded. 

*  But,'  said  be,  controlling  his  emotion,  *  the 
losses  must  be  met.  There  will  remain  some 
seventy  thousand  francs  of  my  e.state,  and 
with  that  we  can  live  comfortably  in  the 
country.  For  myself,  I  do  not  at  all  regret 
this ;  but,  my  dear,’  for  his  old  affection  lin¬ 
gered,  *  I  fear  that  you  may  sink  under  the 
privations  you  must  enconnter.’ 

“  His  goodness  overcame  her ;  she  avowed 
not  only  her  willingness  but  her  great  joy  in 
becoming  the  companion  of  bis  exile. 

“  It  was  in  an  old  town  of  Brittany  (we  be¬ 
lieve,  for  the  paper  is  not  at  hand)  that  they 
lived  quietly  and  cosily  together,  in  a  mossy 
old  chateau.  Their  table  was  frugally  served, 
and  their  servants  were  of  the  neighbouring 
peasantry :  in  place  of  the  old  joyous  rides 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  they  now  took 
strolls  together  under  the  wood  that  shaded 
the  chateau.  Thus  for  ten  years  they  lived, 
growing  into  each  other's  affections,  and  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  loss  which  had  won  them  to 
a  real  enjoyment  of  life,  and  of  each  other's 
I  love. 

“  ‘  It  was  indeed  a  happy  loss,’  said  she. 

“  ‘  It  was  none  at  all,’  said  the  husband, 
and  with  a  caress  he  handed  her  the  certifi- 
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Mtfs  for  some  five  hcndred  thonsand  fiancs, 
'll)  tfae  most  available  of  French  funds. 

*“  Your  antagonist,’  said  be,  ‘was  a  sure 
winner,  but  his  services  were  purchased  by 
your  husband,  and  now  that  he  has  won  you 
to  his  love,  and  to  a  sense  of  your  own  dig¬ 
nity,  he  makes  over  to  you  this  recovered 
fortune.’ " 

And  the  French  chronicler  goes  on  to 
paint  a  pretty  scene,  as  a  hint  for  those  dra¬ 
matists  who  choose  to  put  the  affair  on  the 
stage.  And  he  further  says  that  the  story 
is  well  authenticated,  as  he  might  prove  by 
giving  the  parties’  names ;  but  upon  consi¬ 
deration,  he  favours  us  only  with  an  X. 

A  little  episode  of  love  rarely  finds  a 
narrator  in  either  English  or  American 
jonmalism ;  whereas,  nothing  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  to  find  in  French  journals  some 
deft  explosion  of  some  little  garret  story 
of  affection  ;  as  thus : — 

In  1848,  a  young  girl  of  high  family, 
who  bad  been  reared  in  luxury,  and  who  had 
previonsly  lost  her  mother,  found  herself  in 
a  single  ^y  fatherless  and  penniless.  Tbc 
friends  to  whom  she  would  have  naturally 
looked  for  protection,  and  consolation,  were 
either  mined  or  away.  Nothing  remained 
but  personal  effort  to  secure  a  livelihood. 

She  rented  a  small  garret-room,  and 
sought  to  secure  such  comforts  as  she  re¬ 
quired  by  embroidering.  But  employers 
were  few  and  suspicious.  Want  and  care 
wore  upon  her  feeble  frame,  and  she  fell  sick. 
With  none  to  watch  over  or  provide  for  her, 
she  would  soon  have  passed  off  (as  thousands 
do  in  that  gay  world)  to  a  quick  and  a  lonely 
death. 

But  there  happened  to  be  living  in  the 
same  pile  of  buildings,  and  upon  the  same 
landing,  a  young  Piedmontese  street- porter, 
who  had  seen  often,  with  admiring  eyes,  the 
frail  and  beautiful  figure  of  his  neighbour. 
He  devised  a  plan  for  her  support,  and  for 
proper  attendance.  He  professed  to  be  the 
agent  of  some  third  party  of  wealth,  who 
furnished  the  means  regularly  for  what  she 
might  require.  His  earnings  were  small ; 
but  by  dint  of  early  and  hard  working,  he 
succeeded  in  famishing  all  that  her  neces¬ 
sities  required. 

After  some  weeks,  Mdlle.  Sophie  recovered: 
and  was,  of  course,  anxious  to  leam  of  the 
poor  Piedmontese  the  name  of  her  benefactor. 
The  poor  fellow,  however,  was  troe  to  the 
trust  of  his  own  devotion,  and  told  nothing. 


Times  grew  better,  and  Sophie  had  a  hope 
of  interesting  the  old  friends  of  her  family. 
She  had  no  acquaintance  to  employ  as  me¬ 
diator  but  the  poor  Piedmontese.  He  accepted 
readily  the  task,  and,  armed  with  her  au¬ 
thority,  he  pleaded  so  modestly,  and  yet  so 
earnestly,  for  the  unfortunate  girl,  that  she 
recover^  again  her  position,  and  with  it  no 
small  portion  of  her  lost  estate. 

Again  she  endeavoured  to  find  the  name 
of  her  generous  benefactor,  but  no  promise 
could  wrest  the  secret  from  the  faithful 
Giacomo.  At  least,  thought  the  grateful 
Sophie,  the  messenger  of  his  bounties  shall 
not  go  unrewarded ;  and  she  inclosed  a  large 
snm  to  her  neighbour  of  the  garret. 

Poor  Giacomo  was  overcome! — the  sight 
of  the  money,  and  of  the  delicate  note  of 
thanks,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  wide  difference 
of  estate  that  lay  between  him  and  the  adored 
object  of  his  long  devotion.  To  gain  her 
heart  was  impossible ;  to  live  without  it,  was 
even  more  impossible.  He  determined — in 
the  Paris  way — to  pqt  an  end  to  his  can¬ 
kerous  hope,  and  to  his  life — together. 

Upon  a  ledge  of  the  deserted  chamber 
be  found  a  vial  of  medicine,  which  his  own 
hard-earned  money  had  purchased,  and  with 
this  he  determined  to  slip  away  from  the 
world,  and  from  his  grief. 

He  penned  a  letter,  in  his  rude  way,  full 
of  his  love,  and  of  his  desolation,  and  having 
left  it  where  it  would  reach  Sophie,  when  all 
should  be  over,  he  swallowed  the  poison. 
Happily  (French  story  is  always  happy  in 
these  inventions)  a  friend  had  need  of  his 
services  shortly  after ;  and  hearing  sad  groans 
at  his  door,  be  burst  it  open,  and  finding  the 
dangerous  state  of  the  Piedmontese,  ran  for 
a  physician.  Prompt  effort  brought  Giacomo 
to  life  again.  But  Lis  story  had  been  told ; 
and  before  this,  the  gay  Sophie  had  grown 
sad  over  the  history  of  his  griefs. 

We  should  like  well  to  finish  up  onr 
tale  of  devotion,  with  mention  of  the  grace¬ 
ful  recognition  of  tbc  love  of  the  infatuated 
Piedmontese  by  the  blooming  Mademoiselle 
Sophie.  But,  alas  I  truth — as  represented 
by  the  ingenious  journalist — forbids  such  a 
sequel.  And  we  can  onlj^write,  in  view 
of  the  vain  devotion  of  the  Sardinian  lover 
— le  pauvre  Giacomo! 

Woiiax's  eye  appears  most  beantiAil  when  it 
glances  through  a  tear,  as  the  light  of  a  star 
seems  more  brilliant  when  it  sparkles  on  a  wave. 
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she,  now  sitting  beside  him  upon  the  grass, 
reading  some  pleasant  book — now  gathering 
flowers  for  mamma — then  chatting  to  papa, 
who  forgot,  in  smiling  npon  his  daughter, 
even  the  excitement  of  the  angler.  How 
her  mother  followed  her  with  loving  looks  as 
she  went  about  the  house  as  blythe  as  a  lark, 
filling  everj  room  she  entered  with  songs  or 
laughing  sounds  of  a  heart  at  ease. 

What  a  pleasant  picture  it  was  when,  iu 
the  evening,  the  little  group  sat  round  the 


Who  on  earth  possessed  a  more  pleasant 
existence,  a  happier  home,  or  more  fond 
parents,  than  Salome  Eland  ?  She  was  an 
affectionate,  happy,  artless  girl ;  the  delight 
and  joy  of  her  parents,  and,  as  they  said, 
their  only  treasure.  How  proud  her  father 
was  of  his  little  maiden,  when,  leaning  on  his 
arm,  they  walked  up  the  church-yard  path 
together  on  a  Sabbath  morning  ;  or,  through 
a  long  summer  afternoon,  sauntered  by  the 
banks  of  the  river — he  with  his  rod  and  line, 
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fire  in  that  snug  room,  the  stndy,  which  papa 
called  hit  men  ;  but  which  to  him  was  always 
dreary  unless  Salome  placed  two  easy  chairs 
(his  own  and  her  mother’s)  on  each  side  of 
the  fire,  and  lighted  the  lamp,  and  drew  the 
table  just  to  the  spot  where  the  soft  light 
from  above  fell  pleasantly  upon  them ;  and 
then  brought  her  own  little  stool,  and  sat 
down  so  close  to  his  feet  that  he  could  lay 
his  hand  npon  her  head,  and  draw  her  dark 
ringlets  through  his  fingers  whenever  he 
chose. 

Then  she  must  lay  npon  her  lap  some 
great,  dingy-looking,  leather-bound  volume, 
and  her  girlish  voice  must  pour  into  his  ears 
the  words,  pleasant,  and  wise,  and  wonder¬ 
ful,  of  those  whose  bones  have,  ages  since, 
returned  to  dost,  but  whose  spirits  still  live 
among  mankind.  And,  as  she  read,  often 
would  the  soniid  of  the  knitting -needles 
panse  whilst  her  mother’s  eyea  rested  npon 
her ;  and  her  father  wonld  half  forget  the 
sweet  and  wondrous  words  she  read,  in  dwel¬ 
ling  upon  the  beloved  voice  that  uttered 
them. 

Wearied  at  length,  her  head  wonld  fall 
npon  his  knee,  and  slumber  descend  npon 
the  drooping  eyelids ;  and  then,  gently  re¬ 
straining  the  forest  of  dark  ringlets  from 
bnry  ing  the  calm,  sleeping  face,  and  speaking 
low,  that  she  might  not  be  disturbed,  her 
father  would  talk  hopefully  of  fntnre  days, 
of  a  peaceful  age,  and  how  the  passage  to 
the  grave  should  be  lighted  by  Salome’s  love ; 
while  the  mother’s  heart  would  say  to  itself. 
Amen. 

But  one  evening,  although  the  chairs  and 
table  were  in  their  nsnai  places,  and  Salome 
in  her’s,  at  her  father’s  feet,  the  lamp  did  not 
reveal  the  happy  group  it  was  wont  to  shine 
npon.  There  were  tears  upon  her  mother’s 
face,  and  on  Salome’s,  and  a  cloud  npon  her 
father's.  But  it  was  only  this :  Salome  bad 
been  sought  in  marriage. 

Salome  looked  upon  her  lover  with  heed¬ 
less  eyea — too  aptly  believing  that  personal 
heanty  and  winning  manners  can  only  belong 
to  excellence  of  heart  and  mind ;  and  she 
reasoned,  like  a  wilful  girl,  that,  even  were 
it  otherwise,  “  if  the  foul  spirit  have  so  fair 
a  house,  good  men  will  like  to  dwell  with 
him and  thought,  and  said,  that  whatever 
he  might  be,  she  loved  him  so,  that  only  as 
his  wife  conld  she  be  happy. 

She  would  not  hear  her  father’s  remon- 
■trances— he  whose  watchful  affection  conld 


not  be  deceived  in  the  character  of  the  man 
who  sought  to  bo  intrusted  with  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  his  daughter.  She  would  not  regard 
the  tears  with  which  the  instinct  of  her 
mother’s  love  received  this  proposal.  She 
wept  at  grieving  them — she  knew  the  single 
motive  they  had  in  opposing  her  wishes — but 
still  she  fancied  her  whole  life  was  bound  up 
in  her  lover.  That  night  she  yielded  to  his 
intreaties,  and  gave  up  all  for  him — all  the 
long-tried  and  unclouded  affection  that  had 
attended  her  from  infancy  until  now ;  all  the 
obedience,  honour,  and  gratitude  she  owed 
her  parents ;  all  the  peaceful  days  of  her  girl¬ 
hood  ;  and  what  if  it  should  prove  all  her 
happiness  1 

Two  years  .are  passed.  We  have  little 
heart  to  detail  how  they  passed,  or  to  trace, 
step  by  step,  the  progress  ot  Salome’s  awaken¬ 
ing  from  her  dream  of  Miss  and  never- 
en^ng  love ;  and  how  should  be  told  the 
slow  and  (utter  degrees  by  which  she  was 
compelled  to  believe  she  had  broken  two 
hearts  whose  life  she  was,  and  darkened  the 
hi^ipiest  home  that  ever  was  made  bright 
by  domestic  love,  to  gratify  the  passing  pas¬ 
sion  of  a  man  who  could  not  even  understand 
the  nature  of  the  deep  wife-love  which,  in 
spite  of  an  that  he  had  proved  himself,  she 
bore  him  7  How  desperately  she  had  fought 
againat  this  dreadful  truth,  and  how  at  length 
conviction  conquered.  How  the  sound  of  a 
tiny,  wailing  voice  had  amote  upon  her  heart, 
like  the  voice  of  Mercy  npon  that  of  a  dying 
sinner ;  and  how  she  had  cried,  “  Now, 
surely  my  husband  will  love  me  for  tho 
child  that  1  have  home  him  T  How  tho  babe 
died,  and  her  hopes  and  her  heart  were 
buried  in  its  grave.  Why  trace  all  this  mi¬ 
nutely  7  Enough  that  so  it  was. 

Fond  letters  came  fr6m  the  mother  Salome 
had  forsaken.  She  knew,  now  that  the  was 
a  mother,  how  deep,  and  holy,  and  never- 
dying,  a  mother’s  love  is ;  how  far  above  any 
other  the  world  can  give.  And  the  words 
sent  as  comfort  pierced  her  heart  with  unut¬ 
terable  anguish  for  the  sorrow  she  had  caused 
her.  They  were  sent  as  oil  to  the  wounds 
of  her  heart — they  came  as  oil  upon  its  fires, 
and  they  burned  more  fiercely. 

So  the  lonely  mother  monmed  and  pined 
for  her  lost  daughter ;  and  the  once  proud 
and  happy  father  brooded  in  silent  anguiah 
over  the  fate  of  her  who  had  been  the  desire 
of  his  eyes,  and  be  could  not  hold  up  the 
feeble  steps  of  bis  wife,  tottering  to  the 
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grave,  nor  comfort  the  broken  heart,  longing 
to  be  at  rest. 

Eighteen  months  after  Salome  “  lefthome,” 
she  teas  at  rest. 

One  morning,  late  in  antnmn  of  that  same 
year,  Salome  sat  by  her  lonely  breakfast- 
table.  The  morning  was  cold  and  raw,  and 
a  drizzling,  miserable  rain  drove  against  the 
windows.  Not  that  there  were  now  any 
seasons  for  Salome — spring  ushered  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  autumn  faded  into  winter,  but  she 
knew  it  not. 

This  morning  the  breakfast  was  nntasted, 
and  she  leaned  upon  her  hand,  and  seemed 
to  gaze  through  the  window.  But  she  was 
not  looking  out  upon  the  weather,  but  within 
upon  her  own  dreary  heart.  It  was  full  of 
such  unutterable  woe  as  only  those  who  have 
borne  it  can  understand — such  as  makes 
the  sufferer  believe  it  is  impossible,  if  it 
continue,  to  lire  through  another  hour ;  and 
yet — and  this  is  the  most  bitter  part  of  it — 
one  dots  live,  and  must,  through  days,  and 
weeks,  and  years  of  like  torture. 

Weeks  ago  her  husband  had  left  her  with 
fair  words,  that  kindled  anew  a  glimmering 
of  hope.  But  he  had  not  returned,  nor  even 
sent  her  a  message ;  hope,  therefore,  was 
dead  again,  and  she  alone. 

Tears  were  streaming  over  her  face;  and 
now  and  then  a  convulsed  sound — half  sob, 
half  cry — escaped  her.  She  thought  of  her 
former  happy  home — she  thouglit  of  the 
affection  that  overshadowed  it,  in  which  even 
the  meanest  servant  shared — she  thought  of 
her  own  sin,  of  her  mother’s  broken  heart 
and  early  grave — of  her  father’s  lonely,  sor¬ 
rowing  life. 

She  thought,  too,  of  her  dead  babe,  and 
of  her  husband,  worse  than  dead  ;  and,  like 
him  of  old,  she  began  to  “  come  to  herself.” 

“  How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father 
have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  /  perish 
with  hunger,”  burst  from  her  lips  in  a  voice 
of  extremest  anguish. 

The  following  day,  as  evening  began  to 
fall,  a  figure  might  have  been  seen  stealing 
through  the  shrubbery  up  to  the  window  of 
that  room  where  so  many  of  the  happy  days 
of  Salome’s  girlhood  had  been  spent.  No 
lamp  was  now  lighted,  no  curtain  drawn,  no 
cosy  seat  placed  near  the  fire ;  but  through 
the  unshaded  window,  and  in  the  dim  light 
of  the  neglected  fire,  she  saw  an  old  man, 
in  whom  she  could  acarccly  recognise  her 
father. 


He  sat  beside  the  table,  and  leaned  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  in  the  attitude  of  one 
who  desires  never  more  to  look  upon  the  face 
of  day.  Long  she  watched,  and  he  never 
looked  op,  never  stirred.  A  dreadful  fear 
came  over  her. 

Salome  hastened  down  the  path,  and  open¬ 
ing  a  side  entrance,  stood  before  the  study- 
door.  The  mourner  within  did  not  hear  the 
trembling  step,  nor  remark  when  the  door 
opened  and  she  stood  within.  Nut  until 
kneeling  at  his  feet,  and  clinging  to  the 
hand  that  lay  motionless  upon  his  lap,  did 
he  perceive  that  anyone  was  there.  Then 
he  looked  upon  her ;  but  in  the  dim  light, 
and  her  changed  countenance,  he  did  not 
recognise  his  daughter. 

Oh,  that  woe-worn,  heart-stricken  face  1 
that  dull,  unrecognising  look !  It  pierced 
the  sinning  danghtar’s  heart  with  the  very 
sting  of  remorse. 

“  Father  !*  she  sobbed,  “  father,  I  have 
come  back  I  See,  I  have  come  back  !” 

“  .My  daughter !”  was  all  the  old  man 
answered  ;  but  the  hand  his  daughter  held 
convulsively  grasped  her  ann  ;  and  he  bowed 
his  head  upon  the  table,  and  wept  until  his 
whole  frame  shook.  And  Salome  knelt  still 
by  his  side,  and  it  was  hours  before  either 
spoke  again.  But  Salome  knew  that  she 
was  forgiven  ;  and  her  father  knew  that  the 
woe-worn  and  weary  heart  of  his  child,  like 
the  dove,  which,  in  the  troubled  waters  of 
the  world,  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her 
foot,  had  returned  to  his  bosom,  as  its  ark  of 
refuge,  and  would  never  again  stray  from  it. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  a 
white-haired,  cheerful,  kindly-spirited  old 
man  stdi  calls  that  study  his  room ;  and  a 
chastened,  dutiful,  and  loving  woman  sits  at 
his  feet,  and  tries  by  the  devotion  of  a  life, 
if  it  be  possible,  to  atone  at  least  to  the 
parent  she  has  left  for  the  evil  wrought  by 
one  moment’s  disregard  of  filial  piety  in  her 
youth. 


LITTLE  FEET. 

The  same  bad  taste  which  insists  upon  a 
small  waist,  let  the  height  and  proportions 
of  the  figure  be  what  they  will,  decrees  that 
a  small  foot  is  essential  to  beauty.  Size  is 
considered  as  of  more  importance  than  form  ; 
and  justly  so  if  it  is  a  sine  qud  non  that  the 
foot  must  be  small,  because  the  efforts  that 
are  made  to  diminish  its  size  generally  ren- 
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der  it  deformed.  To  endeavour  to  diminish 
the  size  of  the  human  body  in  a  particular 
I*rt,  is  like  tying  a  string  round  the  middle 
of  a  pillow,  it  only  makes  it  larger  at  the 
extremities.  It  is  so  with  the  waist,  it  is  so 
with  the  foot.  If  it  be  crippled  in  length, 
or  in  width  across  the  toes,  it  spreads  over 
the  instep  and  sides.  The  Italians  and 
other  nations  of  the  South  of  Europe  have 
smaller  hands  and  feet  than  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  as  this  fact  is  generally  known,  it  is 
astonishing  that  people  of  sense  should  per¬ 
sist  in  crippling  themselves  merely  for  the 
reputation  of  having  small  feet.  Here  again 
we  have  to  complain  of  poets  and  romance 
writers ;  ladies  would  not  have  pinched  their 
feet  into  small  shoes,  if  these  worthies  had 
not  sung  the  praises  of" tiny  feet.” 

Kor  are  painters — portrait  painters,  we 
mean — entirely  free  from  blame  for  thus  mi¬ 
nistering  to  vanity  and  false  taste.  They 
have  sacrificed  truth  to  fashion,  in  painting 
the  feet  smaller  than  they  could  possibly  be 
in  nature. 

But  it  is  not  only  with  the  endeavour  to 
cripple  its  dimensions  that  we  are  inclined 
to  quarrel.  We  object  to  the  shape  of  the  i 
shoe,  which  bears  but  little  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  foot.  We  have  heard  persons  j 
say  they  could  never  see  any  beauty  in  a 
foot.  No  wonder,  when  they  saw  none  but 
those  that  were  deformed  by  corns  and 
bunions.  How  unlike  is  such  a  foot  to  the 
beautiful  little — for  little  it  really  is  in  this 
case — fat  foot  of  a  child,  before  its  beauty 
has  been  spoiled  by  shoes,  or  even  to  those 
of  the  barefooted  children  one  sees  so  fre-  I 
qnently  in  the  street  I  Were  it  not  for  tliese 
opportunities  of  seeing  nature,  we,  in  this 
country,  should  have  but  little  idea  of  the 
true  shape  of  the  human  foot,  except  what 
we  learn  from  statues.  According  to  a  recent 
traveller,  we  must  go  to  Egypt  to  sec  beau¬ 
tiful  feet.  It  is  impossible,  he  says,  to  see 
anything  more  exquisite  than  the  feet  and 
hands  of  the  female  peasants.  The  same 
beauty  is  conspicuous  in  the  Hindoo  women. 

Let  us  compare  now  the  shape  of  the  foot 
with  that  of  the  sole  of  a  shoe.  When  the 
foot  is  placed  on  the  ground,  the  toes  spread 
out,  the  great  toe  is  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  and  there  is  an 
opening  between  this  and  the  second  toe. 
liie  ancients  availed  themselves  of  this  open¬ 
ing  to  pass  through  it  one  of  the  straps  that 
sospended  the  sandal.  The  moderns,  on  the 


contrary,  press  the  toes  closely  together,  in 
order  to  confine  them  within  the  limits  of 
the  shoe ;  the  consequence  is  that  fhe  end 
of  the  great  toe  is  pressed  towards  the 
others,  and  out  of  the  straight  line,  the  joint 
becomes  enlarged,  and  thus  the  foundation 
is  laid  for  a  bunion ;  while  the  toes,  forced 
one  upon  another,  become  distorted  and 
covered  with  corns. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  imprison¬ 
ment  of  our  toes  is  that,  from  being  squeezed 
so  closely  together,  they  become  useless. 
Let  anyone  try  the  experiment  of  walking 
barefooted  across  the  room,  and,  while  so 
doing,  look  at  the  foot.  The  toes,  when  un¬ 
fettered  by  the  shoes,  spread  out  and  divide 
from  one  another,  and  the  body  rests  on  a 
wider  and  firmer  base.  W^e  begin  to  find  we 
have  some  movement  in  our  toes ;  yet  how 
feeble  is  their  muscular  power  compared  with 
that  of  persons  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
the  use  of  shoes.  The  Hindoo  uses  his  toes 
in  weaving  ;  the  Australian  savage  is  as 
handy  (if  the  term  can  be  applied  to  feet) 
with  this  member  as  another  man  is  with  his 
hands  ;  it  is  the  unsuspected  instrument  with 
which  he  executes  his  thefts.  The  country 
boy,  who  runs  over  the  roof  of  a  house  like 
a  cat,  takes  otf  his  shoes  before  be  attempts 
the  hazardous  experiment :  he  has  a  surer 
bold  with  his  foot  on  the  smooth  slates  and 
sloping  roof.  The  exercise  of  the  muscles 
of  the  foot  has  the  efiect  of  increasing  the 
power  of  those  of  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  and 
the  thinner  the  sole,  and  the  more  pliant  the 
materials  of  which  the  shoe  is  made,  the 
more  the  power  is  developed.  Dancing-mas¬ 
ters,  who  habitually  wear  thin  shoes,  have 
the  muscles  of  the  leg  well  developed ;  while 
ploughmen,  who  wear  shoes  with  soles  an 
inch  thick,  have  very  little  calf  to  their  leg. 
The  French  sabot  is,  we  consider,  better  than 
the  closely-fitting  shoe  of  our  country  peo¬ 
ple  ;  because  it  is  so  large  that  it  requires 
some  muscular  exertion  to  keep  it  iu  its 
place.  We  have  frequently  seen  French  boys 
running  in  sabots,  the  foot  rising  at  every 
step  almost  out  of  the  unyielding  wooden 
shoe.  Wooden  clogs  and  pattens  are  as  bad 
as  the  thick  shoes  of  the  country  people. 
When  clogs  are  necessary,  the  sole  should  be 
made  of  materials  which  will  yield  to  the 
motion  of  the  foot.  The  American  Indian’s 
moccasins  are  a  much  better  covering  for 
the  feet  than  our  shoes. 

If  thick  soles  are  objectionable,  by  imped* 
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ing  the  free  movement  of  the  limb,  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  high  heel  which  was  once 
so  popular,  and  which  has  again  come  par¬ 
tially  into  fashion  7  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  effects  of  wearing  high  heels 
are  duly  considered,  that  this  pernicious  cus¬ 
tom  will  not  make  progress.  It  is  well  for 
their  poor  unfortunate  votaries  that  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  certain  fashions  is  gradual  ; 
that  both  mind  and  body — perhaps  we  should 
be  more  correct  in  saying  the  person  of  the 
wearer  and  the  eye  of  the  spectator — are, 
step  by  step,  prepared  for  the  extreme  point 
which  certain  fashions  attain ;  they  have 
their  rise,  their  culminating  point,  and  their 
decline.  The  attempt  to  exchange  the  short 
waists  worn  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
for  the  very  long  waists  seen  lately,  would 
have  been  unsuccessful ;  the  transition  would 
have  been  too  great — too  violent :  the  change 
was  effected,  but  it  was  the  work  of  many 
years.  The  same  thing  took  place  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  high  head-dresses  which  were  so 
deservedly  ridiculed  by  Addi-son,  and  in  an 
equally  marked  degree  with  respect  to  high 
heels.  The  heel  was  in  some  cases  four  and 
a  half  inches  high ;  the  line,  therefore,  must 
have  been  in  this  cose  a  highly  inclined  plane, 
nndnlating  in  its  surface,  like  the  “  line  of 
beauty”  of  Hogarth.  The  position  of  the 
foot  is  that  of  a  dancer  resting  on  the  toes, 
excepting  that  the  heel  is  supported,  and  the 
strain  over  the  instep  and  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  bark  of  the  leg  and  heel 
must  be  considerable ;  so  much  so,  we  are 
told,  that  the  contraction  of  the  latter  be¬ 
comes  habitual ;  consequently,  those  persons 
who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  the  use 
of  high  heels  are  never  afterwards  able  to 
do  without  them. 

Not  content  with  imprisoning  our  feet  in 
tight  shoes,  and  thereby  distorting  their 
form  and  weakening  their  muscular  power, 
we  are  guilty  of  another  violence  towards 
nature.  Nature  has  made  our  toes  to  turn 
inwards ;  when  man  is  left  to  himself,  the 
toes  naturally  take  this  direction,  though  in 
a  much  less  degree  than  in  the  infant.  The 
American  Indian  will  trace  a  European  hy 
his  footprints,  which  he  detects  by  the  turn¬ 
ing  out  of  the  toes ;  a  lesson  we  are  taught 
in  our  childhood,  and  especially  by  the  dan¬ 
cing-master.  Sir  Joshua  Reynold  used  to 
say,  “The  gestures  of  children,  being  all 
dictated  by  nature,  are  graceful ;  affectation 
and  distortion  come  in  with  the  dancing- 
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master.”  Now,  observe  the  consequence  of 
turning  out  the  toes.  The  inner  ankle  is 
bent  downwards  towards  the  gronnd,  and  the 
knees  are  drawn  inwards,  producing  the  de¬ 
formity  called  knock-kneed  ;  thus  the  whole 
limb  is  distorted,  and  consequently  weakened: 
there  is  alw.ays  a  want  of  mnscular  power  in 
the  legs  of  those  who  turn  their  toes  very 
much  outwards.  It  must  be  remarked,  how¬ 
ever,  that  women,  from  the  greater  breadth 
of  tlie  frame  at  the  hips,  naturally  turn  the 
toes  out  mc-.e  than  men.  In  this  point,  also, 
statues  may  be  studied  with  advantage. 
Where  form  only  is  considered,  it  is  generally 
safer  to  refer  to  examples  of  scnlpture  than 
painting ;  because  in  the  latter  the  artist  is 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  this  primary  object  in 
his  attention  to  colour  and  form ;  besides, 
it  is  the  sculptor  only  who  makes  an  exact 
image  of  a  figure  which  is  equally  perfect 
seen  from  all  points'  of  view;  the  painter 
makes  only  a  pictorial  or  perspective  repre¬ 
sentation  of  nature,  as  seen  from  one  point 
of  view  only. 

What  pains  we  take  to  distort  and  disfignre 
the  l)eautifnl  form  that  nature  has  bestowed 
upon  the  human  race  1  Now  building  a 
tower  on  the  head ;  then  raising  the  heel  at 
the  expense  of  the  toe ;  at  one  time  con¬ 
fining  the  body  in  a  case  of  whalebone,  and 
compressing  it  at  the  waist  like  an  hourglass; 
at  another,  surrounding  it  with  the  enormous 
and  ungraceful  hoop,  till  the  outline  of  the 
figure  is  so  altered  that  a  person  can  scarcely 
recoguise  her  own  shadow  as  that  of  a  hu¬ 
man  being. 


A  DOMESTIC  TRAGEDY. 

Mk.  Archibald  H —  was  the  second  son 
of  a  good  family  in  Scotland,  living  npon 
the  western  coast.  In  very  early  youth  an 
intimacy  sprang  np  between  him  and  a  young 
lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  his  equal  in  sta¬ 
tion.  This  intimacy  grew  into  ardent  and 
passionate  love  upon  both  parts,  and  there 
was  but  one  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the  two 
young  people,  which  was  the  lack  of  fortune 
on  either  side.  When  about  eighteen,  a 
cadetship  was  offered  him  in  India — at  that 
time  looked  upon  as  a  mine  of  wealth  by 
adventurers.  He  accepted  it  eagerly,  and 
went  away  determined  to  acquire  that  for¬ 
tune  which  would  enable  him  to  marry  the 
lady  of  his  love,  or  to  die  in  seeking  it. 
Vows  were  plighted,  rings  exchanged,  six- 
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peaces  broken,  end  ell  the  common  lore  to¬ 
kens  given. 

When  he  hed  been  absent  ebont  two  ^ears, 
a  gay  and  gallant  officer  of  dragoons  came 
down  to  the  neighbourhood,  and,  captivated 
by  the  great  pt4Mial  beauty  of  Miss  S — , 
sought  her  hand.  He  was  rich  and  well¬ 
born,  and  her  parents,  as  usual,  favoured  his 
suit.  Her  own  conduct,  the  neighbours  said, 
was  unexceptionable ;  and  just  when  the 
gallant  captain  was  pressing  his  attention 
most  earnestly  upon  her,  news  arrived  that 
a  great  battle  bad  been  fought  in  India,  that 
Lieutenant  A.  H —  bad  distinguished  him¬ 
self  greatly,and  had  been  desperately  wounded 
by  a  Mahratta  horseman.  The  young  lady 
shut  herself  up  in  her  room  for  several  days; 
but  nothiug  abated  the  ardour  of  her  new 
lover,  and  she  only  escaped  positive  disobe¬ 
dience  to  the  commands  of  her  parents  by 
one  of  those  accidents,  not  at  all  uncommon 
in  Scotland  in  those  days,  which  considerably 
changed  her  father’s  views.  The  young 
laird,  the  brother  of  Archibald  H — ,  thought 
fit,  while  hunting,  to  ride  bis  horse  down  a 
steep,  rocky  bauk,  where  horses  had  never 
gone  before,  and  very  couveniently  broke  his 
neck.  The  absent  younger  brother  became 
the  laird,  and  .Mr.  S— ,  the  father  of  the 
lady,  greatly  cooled  in  his  warmth  to  the 
bold  dragoon.  Somewhat  offended  at  this 
treatment,  and  understanding  how  matters 
were  likely  to  go,  he  quitted  that  part  of  the 
countrv,  and  gave  up  his  pursuit  for  the 
time. 

Arcnibald  H — ,  made  aware  of  bis  own 
accession  to  a  considerable  property,  returned 
with  all  speed  from  India,  and  brought  with 
him  all  his  ardent  love  unabated  for  Mary 
S — .  No  objections  were  made,  no  delays 
were  necessary ;  and  the  lover  and  the  loved 
were  united  os  speedily  as  might  be.  All 
who  knew  her  thought  him  a  liappy  man, 
and  all  who  judged  only  by  externals,  judged 
that  she  must  be  a  happy  woman.  They 
said,  that  tlie  deep  scar  partly  concealed  by 
his  waving  hair,  partly  visible  upon  bis  fore¬ 
head,  only  rendered  him  handsomer  than 
ever,  and  the  smile  that  passed  from  time  to 
time  over  his  fine,  grave  features,  tliey  com¬ 
pared  to  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  sweeping  over 
a  stern  and  lolly  mountain.  Others,  more 
observant,  however,  thought  that  they  ob¬ 
served  signs  of  a  moody  irritable  disposition 
which  had  not  been  perceptible  in  his  de¬ 
meanour  before  he  went  to  India.  The  young 


couple,  however,  seemed  exceedingly  happy, 
and  devotedly  attached  to  each  other ;  when, 
after  they  had  been  married  about  six  months, 
the  other  lover.  Captain  N — ,  again  appeared 
upon  the  scene. 

Two  military  men  are  easily  brought  into 
intimate  communication,  and  Archibald  H— 
paid  every  sort  of  hospitable  attention  to 
the  stranger.  One  day,  however,  some  in¬ 
discreet  friend  mentioned  Captain  N —  to 
him,  jestingly,  as  “  au  old  sweetheart  of  his 
wife  and  the  expression  was  heard  with  a 
cloud  upon  the  brow,  and  a  sudden  flash  of 
the  eye  which  startled  the  careless  speaker. 
Two  days  after,  one  of  those  horrible  affairs 
took  place,  called  a  nun’s  dinner  party ;  and 
the  two  officers  met  on  apparently  as  civil 
terms  as  usnal.  Deep  drinking  was  then  the 
mode;  too  much  wine  was  imbibed;  Cap¬ 
tain  N —  spoke  somewhat  lightly  of  Mrs. 
H — ;  a  glass  of  wine  was  instantly  thrown 
in  his  face  by  her  husband  ;  and  they  met 
the  next  morning  with  pistols  in  their  hands. 
Five  minutes  after.  Captain  N —  lay  upon 
the  ground,  a  dying  man.  lie  besought  H — 
to  speak  with  him  in  tones  of  earnest  en¬ 
treaty  ;  but  the  other  glared  at  him  for  a 
moment  with  an  expression  which  those  who 
saw  it  never  forgot,  turned  upon  his  heel,  and 
walked  away. 

Such  matters  were  not  investigated  very 
strictly  in  those  days;  everything  had  been 
conducted  honourably,  and  the  matter  passed 
over.  Rut  a  change  had  come  upon  the  do¬ 
mestic  happiness  of  Archibald  H —  and  his 
wife.  The  husband  had  become  gloomy, 
morose,  and  very  strange  in  his  manner ;  the 
wife  timid,  shrinking,  and  nervous.  She  was 
at  this  time  near  her  confinement,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  as  the  time  of  her  peril  and  her  suffer¬ 
ing  approached,  her  husband  became  some¬ 
what  more  tender  and  affectionate.  Nay 
more,  when  the  hour  at  length  arrived,  be 
rode  down  himself  into  the  neighbouring 
town  to  summon  assistance,  and  his  eager 
haste  was  shown  by  his  coming  upon  a  horse 
withoutsaddle  orstirrups.  The  case  was  a  dif¬ 
ficult  one  ;  and  for  many  hours  the  poor  young 
girl  bung  between  life  and  death.  During 
all  that  time  her  husband  paced  the  dining¬ 
room  night  and  day,  without  an  inquiry, 
without  eating  or  drinking,  without  rest. 
The  physician  strongly  recommended  him  to 
lie  down  and  take  some  sleep ;  but  ho 
answered,  gravely,  “  I  never  sleep — I  have 
not  alept  for  weeks.” 
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At  length,  however,  a  son  was  born  :  his 
wife  was  safe ;  and  some  weeks  rolled  on, 
till  Mrs.  II —  was  well  enough  to  go  out  to 
church.  Nothing  occurred  as  she  and  her 
husband  went  to  the  buildihg ;  but  as  they 
returned,  some  accidental  circumstance  made 
them  take  a  different  path  across  the  grave¬ 
yard,  and  her  eye  fell  upon  a  new-raised 
tomb-stone,  with  a  name  upon  it.  She 
started,  and  turned  deadly  p^e;  and  when 
she  raised  her  eyes,  she  found  those  of  her 
husband  fixed  upon  her,  with  a  fierce,  wild 
look.  There  were  many  people  round ;  and 
he  calmed  himself  in  an  instant.  “  Ay,  he 
lies  there,”  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

Two  days  after,  the  news  spread  abroad 
that  Mrs.  H —  and  the  baby  had  suddenly 
disappeared.  Some  one  had  seen  her,  or 
thought  they  had  seen  her,  walking  down 
toward  the  sea-shore  ;  but  she  certainly  had 
no  child  with  her  then.  Various  suspicions 
and  rumours  floated  about  the  country.  The 
coast  was  infested  by  smugglers,  and  some 
said  even  pirates,  so  that  several  persons 
thought  she  bad  been  carried  off  by  these 
lawless  men.  Others  declared  that  her  hus¬ 
band  had  often  ill-treated  her,  and  surmised 
that  she  had  drowned  herself  and  her  child. 
Others  entertained  darker  suspicions  still ; 
and  these  grew  and  increased  from  day  to 
day.  The  servants  had  heard  a  cry,  it  was 
said,  the  night  before  she  disappeared — a 
pitif^ul  cry,  as  if  of  some  one  intreating  fuw 
mercy.  The  conduct  of  Archibald  H —  gave 
point  to  all  these  rumours.  He  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  strange  in  his  manner,  absent — thought¬ 
ful — muttering  to  himself — even  laughing 
when  nobody  spoke  to  him,  and  that  at  a 
moment  so  fhll  of  grief  and  anxiety. 

The  reports  of  foul  play  became  so  strong 
and  consistent,  that  the  sheriff  at  length  took 
the  mutter  up,  and  determined  to  search  the 
house.  He  proceeded  thither  with  several 
assistants ;  but  found  the  doors  locked ;  and 
was  obliged  to  force  an  entrance  by  a  win¬ 
dow.  Archibald  H —  was  evidently  within  ; 
for  the  servants  admitted  the  fae^  and  his 
steps  were  heard  retreating  before  the  sheriff 
and  his  posse  from  room  to  room,  till  at 
length  he  was  driven  into  a  large  old  dining¬ 
room,  which  had  not  been  used  for  years. 
He  tried  to  lock  the  door,  too,  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  :  but  the  key  would  not  turn,  and 
they  rushed  in  and  seized  him  somewhat 
roughly.  Without  saying  a  word,  he  resisted 
with  a  strength  and  determination  which  re¬ 


quired  the  whole  efforts  of  five  strong  men 
to  overcome  them,  and  then  he  stood  glaring 
upon  his  captors,  still  in  perfect  silence. 

“  I  fear  you  are  not  right  in  your  mind, 
laird,”  said  the  sheriff,  recovering  his  breath. 
“  Has  the  loss  of  your  wife  driven  you  mad  ?” 

There  was  no  answer ;  and  a  moment’s  si¬ 
lence  followed.  But  then  there  was  a  faint 
cry,  coming  whence  no  one  knew.  Search 
was  instantly  made,  for  some  time  in  vain  ; 
but  at  length,  on  removing  a  dining-table 
and  an  old  Turkey  carpet,  they  found  a  trap¬ 
door  leading  to  a  cellar.  Lights  were  in¬ 
stantly  procured,  and  on  descending,  the 
sherifl'  found  the  unhappy  klary  H —  lying 
ahmfst  in  a  dying  state,  with  her  infant 
closely  nestled  to  her  breast.  “  Oh,  my  hus¬ 
band — my  poor  husband,”  was  her  first  ex¬ 
clamation.  “  He  is  mad,  Mr.  L — .  He  is 
quite  insane.  Ivook  to  him,  fur  pity’s  sake ; 
for  be  will  destroy  himself  if  he  knows  you 
have  found  me.” 

They  bore  her  to  the  light  as  gently  as 
possible,  and  found  from  her  statements,  that 
her  husband  had  forced  her  down  into  that 
horrid  place  in  spite  of  her  cries  and  intrea¬ 
ties.  That  he  did  not  intend  to  destroy  her 
was  evident,  though  he  accused  her  of  infi¬ 
delity  and  love  of  another ;  for  once  in  every 
four-and-twenty  hours  be  bad  visited  the  old 
dining-room  during  the  night,  had  removed 
the  table  and  the  carpet,  and  had  given  her 
a  supply  of  bread  and  water.  But  terror, 
suffering  of  mind,  damp,  and  privation,  bad 
effected  what  he  did  not  intend.  She  lin¬ 
gered  for  five  days  after  she  was  brought 
back  to  the  upper  air,  and  then  expired, 
beseeching  those  around  her,  with  her  last 
breath,  to  take  care  of  her  husband  and  her 
child.  The  child  survived,  and  grew  up  to 
manhood ;  but  Archibald  H —  remained 
hopelessly  insane  for  three  years,  and  then 
died  in  a  lunatic  asylom,  partly,  it  was 
supposed,  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  he 
had  received  upon  his  Wd,  partly  from  re¬ 
fusing  to  take  any  nourishment  except  that 
which  was  actually  forced  upon  him. 

Such  tragic  events  were  not  at  all  uncom¬ 
mon  in  Scotland,  even  in  the  last  century  ; 
and  up  to  a  very  late  period,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  the  original  Scottish  character 
left.  Fierce  and  barbarous  passions  dis¬ 
played  themselves,  unmitigated,  and  unre¬ 
strained,  long  after  they  bad  been  checked  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  though  now 
they  have  wholly  disappeared. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

Fio.  I . — Paletot  Cloak  of  Circassian  cloth,  of  a  pale  grey,  covered  with  rows  of  braid  half  an  Inch 
in  width,  and  set  on  horizontally.  The  sleeves  are  turned  up  in  broad  revere.  The  cloak  is 
fkstened  in  front  with  three  brandebourgs  of  passementerie.  The  dress  is  of  rich  figured  silk.  The 
bonnet  is  fancy  straw,  trimmed  with  green  velvet  and  black  lace. 

Fia.  2. — Black  Velvet  Cloak,  edges  trimmed  with  braid,  and  fastened  in  front  with  brandebourgs 
of  passementerie.  Bonnet  of  blue  velvet,  trimmed  with  lace  and  feathers.^  Dress  of  shot  silk. 
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eyelet  9  chain,  turn,  miss 6, 1  single  cross  the  chain, 

3  plain  in  the  loop;  2nd  eyelet,  *  7  chain,  turn, 
miM  6,  1  single,  S  plain  in  the  loop,  2  chain.  Join 
to  6th  of  iaat  It  single,  tarn,  2  single  on  2  chain,  S 
more  plain  in  loop,  repeat  from  *  S  times  more, 
learing  4  stitches  of  the  foundation  between, 
then  2  eyelets,  leaving  3  stitches  betw  een,  1  leav¬ 
ing  2,  and  1  leaving  1 ;  10th  eyelet,  work  loop 
and  S  plun,  then  S  chain,  miss  1  stitch  of  the 
fonndatiun.  Join  to  next,  tom,  3  single  on  the  3 
ehain,3  more  plain  in  loop,  and  for  11th  eyelet  8 
chain,  tnm,  miss  7, 1  single,  3  plain  in  loop,  4 
chain,  miss  1  stitch  of  foundatioii.  Join  to  next, 
tnm,  4  single  on  cliain,  3  more  plain  in  loop ; 
13th  eyelet  as  10th;  then  2  eyelets  with  1  stitch 
between,  1  with  2, 2  with  3,  and  4  with  4.  To 
flaish  the  2i  eyelets  work  6  plain  in  each,  and  1 
slnde  on  1st  plain  stitch  of  each  eyelet  (except 
11th,  in  which  work  8  plain  instead  of  6),  turn 
back,  work  4  single  on  last  4  plain  of  1st  eyelet, 

9  chain.  Join  to  centre  of  2nd  eyelet,  tom,  2 
single,  leaving  7  chain,  **  7  chain.  Join  to  next 
eyelet,  turn,  2  single,  repeat  from  6  times  more, 
then  8  chains.  Join  to  10th  eyelet,  turn,  2  single, 

10  chain.  Join  to  11th  eyelet,  turn,  3  single,  9 
chain.  Join  to  12th  eyelet,  turn,  2  single,  8  chain. 
Join  to  13th  eyelet  turn,  2  single  (a),  7  chain. 
Join  to  next  eyelet,  turn,  2  single,  rep^  ftom  (a), 
7  times  more,  turn,  and  work  a  plain  row  on  the 
chain  stitches,  leaving  2  chains  at  the  end,  turn 
back,  and  for  first  large  eyelet  11  chain,  turn, 
miss  8, 1  single,  cross  the  chain,  4  plain  in  loop ; 
2nd  eyelet  (6),  9  chain,  turn,  miss  8,  1  single, 

4  plain  in  loop,  2  chain,  miss  6  stitches  of  plain 
row,  Join  to  next,  turn  3  single,  4  more  plain  in 
loop,  repeat  from  (4)  twice  more ;  work  4  more 
cyriets,  leaving  4  stitches  between,  2  leaving  3, 
and  1  leaving  I ;  then  for  12th  eyelet  9  chain, 
turn,  miss  8,  1  single,  4  plain,  3  chain.  Join  to 
2nd  stitch  from  last  eyelet,  turn,  3  single  on  3 
chain;  13th  eyelet,  10  chain,  turn,  1  single,  4 
plain  in  loop,  4  chain.  Join  to  tod  stitch  from  last 
cirelet,  turn,  4  single,  4  more  plain  in  loop ;  14th 
eyelet  as  12th ;  then  1  ej  elet  leaving  1  stitch,  1 
leaving  2,  2  leaving  3,  4  leaving  4,  and  3  leaving 
6  between,  turn,  and  finish  the  25  eyelets  by  work¬ 
ing  (c)  8  plain,  and  1  single  on  let  plain  to  each 
(except  the  13th,  in  which  work  10  plain),  fasten 
off.  Work  tod  pattern  as  1st  to  (c),tlien  Join  the 
centre  of  first  6  eyelets  to  centre  of  last  6  in 
first  pattern,  and  finish  as  before.  It  wilt  require 
9  patterns  for  the  collar.  For  the  neck,  m^e  2 
chaip.  Join  to  4  th  plain  stitch  of  last  eyelet  in  1st 
pattern,  turn,  2  single  on  2  chain  (if),  7  chain. 
Join  to  1st  stitch  of  plain  row,  turn,  3  single,  7 
chain.  Join  to  next  eyelet,  tnm,  2  single,  6  chain. 
Join  to  centre,  or  1st  stitch  of  the  lasttern,  turn, 
2  single,  6  chain.  Join  to  next  eyelet,  turn,  2 
sini^s,  7  chain.  Join  to  last  stitch  of  plain  row, 
turn,  2  single,  7  chain.  Join  to  first  laige  eyelet, 
turn,  2  single, .» chain.  Join  to  large  eyelet  of  next 
pattern,  repeat  ftnm  (d)  to  the  end,  tnm,  and 
work  a  plain  row  on  the  chain  stitches,  turn 
back,  12  chain,  turn,  misa  9,  1  single,  cross  the 
chain,  4  plain  in  the  loop  fe),  10  chain,  turn,  misa 
9,  1  single,  4  plain  in  loop,  2  chain,  miss  6 
stitches  of  plain  row,  Join  to  next,  turn,  2  single, 
4  more  plain  in  loop,  repeat  from  (e)  to  the  end, 
tnm  and  finish  eyelet  with  9  plain,  1  single  ou 
1st  plain  to  each  eyelet,  13  plain  in  the  last  one, 
2  single  on  the  2  chain,  and  liuten  off. 

u.  a. 


EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS. 

Plaiw _ Insert  the  needle  In  the  work,  draw 

the  thread  through,  and  then  through  the  2  loops 
on  the  needle. 

Treble — Turn  the  thread  once  round  the 
needle,  insert  the  needle  In  the  work,  draw  the 
thread  through  2  of  the  3  loops  on  the  needle, 
then  through  the  remaining  3. 


THE  SCJARF  AND  CROSS. 

The  noble  Chevalier  Herman  of  Meringer, 
loved  the'  jronng  and  beautiful  Matilda,  of 
Malsbourg.  He  was  fortunate  in  being  also 
beloved  by  her.  It  was  during  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.  Roused  by  the  ardent  sum¬ 
mons  of  a  passlbnate  friar,  the  people  of 
Christian  Europe  started  and  awoke.  Their 
souls  were  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  at  the 
supposed  voice  of  Religion,  her  multitudes 
covered  the  thousand  pathways  of  France, 
England,  and  Germany — lance  in  hood,  and 
banner  waving  in  the  wind. 

The  noble  Herman  was  among  the  rest  to 
cry,  “  Deus  Vult !" — “  It  is  the  will  of  God.” 
He  shared  in  the  enthusiasm,  had  taken  up 
the  cross,  and  sworn  to  accomplish  the  war¬ 
like  pilgrimage,  now  almost  enjoined  by  the 
Church  as  a  Christian  duty,  to  the  holy 
sepulchre.  No  wonder,  then,  if  the  young 
Matilda  should  be  sad,  sad  as  an  autumnal 
evening ;  if  the  tears  were  seen  to  stream 
down  her  fair,  soft  cheeks;  if  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  as  much  despondency  as 
hope. 

It  was,  in  those  days,  an  old  and  pious 
custom  among  those  who  loved,  to  moke,  at 
))arting,  certain  mutual  gifts,  which  should 
keep  them  in  remembrance  :  a  glove,  a  scarf, 
a  jewel,  some  toy  or  trifle.  Not  that  those 
who  truly  love  need  such  remembrances; 
but  that,  by  these  visible  symbols,  fond  eyes 
keep  always  before  them  a  token  which  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  wandering.  Our  lovers 
did  not  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They,  too,  bad  little  treasures  to  exchange, 
upon  which  Affection  had  set  her  name  and 
seal,  and  from  which  Sympathy  could  always 
gather  sufficient  provocation  for  her  tears. 
The  gift  of  the  Crusader  to  his  betrothed 
was  a  splendid  missal,  exquisitely  illumi¬ 
nated.  In  return,  he  received  from  her  a 
scarf  embroidered  with  a  blue  cross,  which 
she  cautioned  him  never  to  discard,  as  it  pos- 
I  sessed  a  nameless  virtue.  They  then  re- 
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newed  the  most  tender  assurances  at  parting,  however,  supposed  to  be  mortal,  did  but  stnu 
swearing,  as  most  lovers  will  do,  eternal  him.f.->i  marvellous  circumstance — not  even 
love ;  and  having  for  the  last  time  embraced,  shedding  a  drop  of  his  blood !  the  sword  of 
the  noble  Her, nan  took  the  ro,ad  to  Venice,  the  pagan  warrior,  though  tempered  in  the 
from  whence  he  embarked  to  the  Holy  Land,  waters  of  the  Uaraddi,  which  runs  by 
The  seas  sped  his  progress.  He  was  soon  Damascus,  could  not  cut  through  the  scarf 
landed  on  the  shores  profae.ed  by  the  pagan ;  of  the  fair  Matilda ;  that  scarf  of  white  with 
and  very  brief  was  the  interval  before  the  the  blue  cross,  which  our  hero  always  wore 
struggle  followed  between  the  iron-clad  close  upon  his  bosom.  There  was  magic  in 
soldiery  of  Europe  with  the  light-armed  but  the  web  of  it. 

vigorous  and  clastic  chivalry  of  the  East.  Become  a  prisoner,  he  was,  with  his  un- 

“  It  was  a  spectacle  of  surpassing  beauty,”  fortunate  companions,  degraded  to  the 
writes  one  who  beheld  it,  “  the  first  combat  labours  of  the  field.  Our  poor  captives  were 
which  followed  between  the  opposing  armies,  thus  doomed  to  till  the  lands  they  had  only 
In  the  distance,  the  morning  snn  is  lighting  come  to  reap,  and  were  driven  to  the  work 
up  the  blue  mountains  and  the  widely  rolling  with  strokes  which  not  unfrequently  moist- 
sea.  Before  ns,  the  plain  is  covered  with  eiied  the  furrows  with  their  blood.  Herman 
the  warlike  thousands  who  arc  about  to  meet,  bore  his  lot  with  the  meek  submission  of  a 
There  they  rush  careering  on  their  steeds.  Christian.  He  neither  complained  of  the 
their  glittering  equipage  and  armour  multi-  labour,  nor  resented^  the  blows  and  bonds  of 
plying  and  casting  back,  with  sinister  lights,  his  tormentors.  Their  strokes,  indeed,  fell 
the  dazzling  glances  of  the  sun.  Anon,  unharming  npon  the  scarf  of  Matilda, 
there  is  a  terrible  rush,  as  of  the  waters  of  This  miraculous  fact  at  length  reached 
the  raging  sea — a  noise,  confused  and  unde-  the  ears  of  the  youthful  prince,  into  whose 
finable,  but  which  fills  the  heart  with  un-  hands  the  nohle  Lord  of  Meringer  had  fallen, 
speakable  apprehensions.  Suddenly  the  He  was  curious  to  behold  the  man  of  whom 
sound  subsides.  A  silence  follows  quite  as  he  had  heard  this  matter,  and  Herman  was 
terrible  as  was  the  storm ;  a  silence  like  that  accordingly  brought  before  him,  when  he 
of  the  same  ocean,  when  the  tempest  has  demanded  to  know  the  history  of  his  magic 
sunk  into  repose.  Again  the  tumult  rises,  scarf.  The  chevalier  meekly  told  his  story, 
swells,  grows  as  it  proceeds,  while  dense  saying  frankly  that  the  scarf  had  been  given 
clouds  of  dust  envelop  the  contending  armies,  him  by  the  damsel  whom  he  loved,  the  vir- 
and  almost  shut  from  sight  the  soft  beauties  tuous  and  beautiful  Matilda  of  Malsbourg, 
of  the  far  blue  sky  above.  Death,  child  of  of  whose  unvarying  constancy  and  truth, 
darkness,  mother  of  silence,  is  accomplishing  the  captive  declared  the  whiteness  of  the 
her  work.  Another,  and  a  deeper  silence  scarf  to  be  a  sufiicient  evidence  ;  of  its  power 
ensues.  At  a  distance  only  is  it  broken,  fur  his  own  preservation,  the  proofs  were 
while  at  intervals  burst  forth  the  cries  of  every  day  apparent. 

triumph  and  exultation  of  those  who  stand  The  young  prince,  being  rich  and  power- 
among  and  above  the  slain.  The  pure  winds  ful,  with  an  excitable  imagination,  and  fond 
of  he.avcn  once  more  break  over  the  bosom  of  the  marvellous,  was  naturally  a  seeker 
of  the  earth.  They  sweep  the  dust  from  after  adventure.  He  was  impressed  by  the 
the  field  of  conflict.  The  cloud  disappears,  description  given  of  Iilatilda,  and  determined 
and  unveils  the  dead  and  dying.  The  sur-  secretly  to  visit  France,  and  to  spare  neither 
vivors  have  sped  in  pursuit,  leaving  horror  presents  nor  assiduity  in  the  attempt  to  win 
and  blood  behind  them."  the  affections  of  the  betrothed  of  the  captive 

•  But  what  became  of  Herman,  the  betrothed  knight ;  and  by  this  means,  to  see  if  the 
of  the  fair  Matilda,  on  that  bloody  field  of  scarf  would  lose  its  virtue  and  change  its 
Palestine  ?  Alas,  the  question  !  The  nohle  colour.  He  was  not  slow  in  carrying  his 
Lord  of  Meringer  has  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  resolution  into  effect.  With  great  secrecy 
the  infidels.  Fur  six  dreary  hours  he  hud  and  diligence,  he  passed  into  the  Christian 
fought,  almost  entirely  unsupported,  against  country. 

a  crowd  of  enemies;  at  length  a  mighty  It  was  a  cold,  bleak  evening  in  winter 
stroke,  breaking  in  pieces  his  armour,  left  j  when  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  tower 
him  incapable  of  defence,  and  of  movement,  |  where  dwelt  theyonng  heiress  of  Malsbourg. 
beneath  the  feet  of  his  horse.  The  stroke,  j  He  was  fortunate  in  beholding  her  the  very 
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first  nomrat  of  his  urival.  Heedless  of 
the  cold  and  biting  winds,  she  was  (vcn 
then  leaning  ont  from  the  turret,  sending 
her  ej’es  afar,  as  if  seeking  to  discern,  amidst 
the  whiteness  of  the  snow  which  covered 
the  vast  plain  before  her,  the  black  plume  of 
her  knightfaintly glimmering  in  the  distance; 
striving  to  distinguish,  amidst  the  noise  of 
the  wind,  the  sound  of  a  well-known  bugle. 
The  form  of  the  visitor  appeared  before  lier, 
and,  for  a  moment,  inspired  her  with  a  hope ; 
which  was,  however,  soon  dissipated  when 
the  faithful  warder,  Dietrich,  throwing  open 
the  gates  of  the  castle,  admitted  our  adven¬ 
turous  sultan.  The  sight  of  a  stranger, 
whose  features  told  her  nothing  but  that 
they  were  bronzed  by  the  intense  sun  of 
Asia,  only  filled  her  heart  with  new  terrors 
and  apprehensions,  which  the  deep  sigh 
which  he  uttered  as  he  surveyed  her  person 
only  tended  to  increase.  She  had  everything 
to  fear  from  a  messenger  coming  from  the 
East,  in  place  of  Herman ;  but  the  stranger 
only  implored  hospitality,  and  made  no  pre¬ 
sent  revelations.  His  prayer  was  necessarily 
granted.  The  inclemency  of  the  season  was 
a  sufficient  plea  to  the  heart  of  charity 
for  the  lonely  wayfarer  at  such  a  bitter  time. 

It  is  related  in  the  legend  of  Hr. 
Faustus,  that,  one  day,  klephistopbeles 
tempted  the  fair  Margaret  with  rich  orna¬ 
ments  of  pearls  and  diamonds.  The  poor 
child  trembled,  hesitated,  and  finally  allowed 
herself  to  become  his  victim ;  and  this  is 
the  history  of  very  many  of  the  daughters 
of  Eve.  Our  sultan  resorted  to  a  like  in¬ 
fluence  to  pursuade  the  fair  Matilda.  She 
beheld,  in  one  night,  at  her  feet  all  the 
riches  of  the  East.  She  heard  her  pagan 
suitor  swear  that  her  betrothed,  the  noble 
Herman,  would  for  ever  drag  the  plough  of 
the  infidel  unless  she  listened  to  his  in- 
treatiee.  The  sultan  was  beautiful  as  a  fallen 
angel,  and  as  eloquent  as  the  Devil  when  he 
tempted  the  mother  of  mankind  in  the  garden  ; 
and  yet — and  yet  he  failed.  The  fair  Ma¬ 
tilda  turned  over  the  golden  leaves  of  her 
missal,  and  remained  faithful  to  her 
lover.  When  left  to  herself,  she  mourued 
over  the  cruel  destiny  under  which  Herman 
suffered  in  a  heathen  land,  and  prayed  the 
Virgin  to  give  her  strength  and  means  to 
deliver  him  from  his  enemies. 

Though  swiftly  roll  the  waves,  yet  still 
more  swiftly  pass  our  days.  The  infidel, 
hopeless  of  his  arts,  has  returned  to  Syria 


with  empty  coffers.  He  has  gained  nothing 
by  his  adventure,  and  his  gifts  were  all 
fruitless  with  the  fair  Matilda.  Herman 
still  laboured  with  his  compruions  at  the 
plough,  and  his  scarf  still  remained  imma¬ 
culate  as  the  white  wing  of  the  cherubim. 

Soon  after  this  time,  there  arrived  at  the 
court  of  our  sultan  an  unknown  minstrel. 
His  pale  face,  long,  fair  hair,  smooth  chin, 
and  blue  eyes — in  short,  his  whole  appear¬ 
ance — showed  that  he  was  from  the  West, 
from  those  cold  and  melancholy  countries  so 
often  hid  from  the  intreaties  of  the  sun. 

The  stranger  sang,  accompanying  himself 
with  the  sounds  of  an  ebony  harp,  inlaid 
with  ivory,  which  he  brought  with  him. 
His  sweet  strains  captivated  the  assembled 
crowd.  He  sang,  in  a  pure  and  limpid  voice, 
the  joys  of  one’s  native  country ;  then  he 
ch.snged  his  notes,  and  the  spirit  of  his  muse 
became  that  of  the  clarion,  as  he  sang  the 
hymn  of  combat  and  the  joys  of  triumph. 
In  a  more  tranquil  mood,  he  told  of  love — 
love  which  baffles  all  sorrows,  and  heals  every 
wound.  He  detailed,  for  the  delight  of  the 
fierce,  but  curious  and  story-loving  Syrians, 
the  original  legends  of  the  West — harmo¬ 
nious  echoes  of  a  marvellous  and  poetic  past. 
He  described  the  lovely  Emma,  the  royal 
fiancee  of  a  powerful  monarch,  who  sacri¬ 
ficed  a  throne  for  a  humble  student — who 
encountered,  on  behalf  of  Eginbard,  the 
fearful  wrath  of  the  great  Emperor  Charle¬ 
magne,  her  sire.  This  legend  led  to  others. 
He  told  of  a  mysterious  cavalier,  who  de¬ 
scended  the  green  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  a  bark, 
which  was  drawn  with  a  chain  of  silver,  by 
a  swan  of  incomparable  whiteness;  who  res¬ 
cued  the  lovely  orphan  from  the  tower  where 
she  was  kept,  and,  having  espoused  her,  dis¬ 
appeared  as  suddenly  as  he  came,  like  some 
•s.ad  and  sombre  spectre,  only  from  being 
vexed  by  an  imprudent  question.  Then 
followed  the  story  of  Nothurga,  that  beau¬ 
tiful  and  pious  maiden,  who,  being  betrothed 
to  a  knight  who  perished  in  a  distant  land, 
fled  into  exile,  rather  than  forget  her  faith, 
and  buried  herself  in  the  remotest  solitude. 
A  white  hind,  which  had  accompanied  her  to 
the  desert,  brought  her  daily,  suspended 
about  his  neck  in  a  basket,  the  nourishment 
which  a  faithful  servant  h^  procured.  But 
when  autumn  arrived,  and  the  last  leaves 
and  flowers  had  disappeared,  the  angels  came 
with  better  nourishment,  and  transferred 
her  pure  spirit  to  a  more  certain  refuge  in 
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heaven.  Still,  hovrever,  though  she  herself 
no  longer  appears  among  the  perishing 
flowers,  her  pure  and  lovely  body  preserves, 
though  under  its  covering  of  hoar-frost,  the 
germ  of  life  in  the  beautiful  little  blue  flower, 
the  daisy,  which  she  loved,  aud  sleeps  sweetly 
shrouded  in  roses  that  never  fail  to  bloom  at 
the  proper  season  above  her  grave,  on  the 
pleasant  banks  of  the  Neckar. 

With  this  plaintive  romance,  the  minstrel 
ended  his  touching  ballads,  which  declared 
the  sufferings  of  the  soul,  aud,  with  gracious 
symbols  of  hope,  pointed  to  that  celestial 
flower  which  alone  defies  the  winds  and  the 
waves  of  life.  The  voice  of  the  musiei.an 
had  varied  with  his  song.  It  had  become 
more  thrilling  than  at  first,  while  bis  eye 
grew  more  and  more  animated,  his  gestures 
more  expressive ;  inspiration  seemed  to  open 
from  his  soul  the  sweet  secret  of  a  better 
future,  and  he  seemed  to  tremble  with  very 
excess  of  happiness — even  as  the  swallow, 
who,  after  having  fatigued  his  wings  in 
traversing  a  stormy  sea,  perceives  at  sunset 
once  more  in  view  the  precious  spot  of  earth 
where  it  finds  a  home — the  murmuring 
fountain,  the  green  plain,  the  fresh  shade. 

It  was  like  so  much  magic  to  the  ears  of 
the  sultan  and  his  court,  the  songs  of  the 
pale  and  light-haired  stranger.  Poetry  is 
naturally  grand  and  powerful  under  the 
starry  sky  of  the  Orient.  There,  music  pos¬ 
sesses  a  natural  melody,  particularly  under 
the  shade  of  the  minarets  of  Antioch  and 
Smyrna,  at  those  seasons  when  the  drooping 
earth  is  refreshed  by  breezes  from  Libanus ; 
when  the  birds  bury  themselves  in  the  foliage 
from  the  piercing  heats  of  noonday,  and 
the  locust  chirps  monotonously  in  the  shade 
which  he  always  loves ;  when  the  butterfly 
crouches  above  the  moist  places,  or  in  the 
grass,  and  it  is  only  the  green  lizard  that 
turns  up  bis  emerald  garments  to  the  sun — 
there  to  lie  in  the  shade,  with  the  soft,  re¬ 
freshing  breeze  stealing  off  to  your  embrace 
from  the  lonely  mountain  heights  where  they 
harbour,  with  the  waters  of  the  Ionian  Sea 
gliding  to  your  feet,  then  to  hearken  to  the 
raconteur  who  delights  you  with  equal 
poetry  and  music,  is  to  realise  the  highest 
raptures  of  the  day  of  Homer. 

The  sultan  was  equally  liberal  and  magni¬ 
ficent.  He  must  reward  the  musician  who 
had  delighted  him  with  songs  of  such  re¬ 
freshing  sweetness,  and  tales  of  such  foreign 
interest  and  beauty.  Brocades  of  gold  tissue 


were  cast  at  his  feet,  collars  of  precious  stones 
wore  offered  for  his  neck,  harps  of  cedar 
wood,  scarfs  of  silk,  dyed  richly  with  the 
famous  purple  of  the  Tyrian,  and  other  gifts, 
no  less  valuable  and  precious,  were  offered 
for  bis  acceptance  by  the  grateful  prince. 

We  pass  the  mere  bijouterie,  the  trifles  which 
are  simply  beantiful  and  tasteful, andmention, 
among  these  other  gifts,  the  ransom  of  fifty 
captives.  The  young  F rank  musician  rejected 
all  these  gifts,  and  demanded,  as  his  recom¬ 
pense,  only  the  privilege  of  rescuing  one  of  the 
Christian  captives  from  the  labours  of  the 
Asian  plough.  His  prayer  was  accorded  him 
and,  conducted  among  the  captives,  his  choice 
fell  upon  Herman,  our  knight  of  the  white 
scarf  and  the  cross  of  blue — that  scarf  which 
the  scourge  could  never  rend,  which  labour 
could  not  soil,  which  neither  blood,  nor  toil, 
nor  exposure  to  the  pitiless  storm,  could  im¬ 
pair  or  deprive  of  its  first  sweet  purity  any 
whiteness. 

The  Lord  of  .Meringer,  thus  rescued  from 
his  bonds,  naturally  wished  to  return  imme¬ 
diately  to  his  beloved  Matilda.  His  liberator 
desiring  also  to  return  to  France,  they  em¬ 
barked  together,  and  arrived  safely  at  a  place 
about  two  days’  journey  from  the  chateau  of 
Meringer.  The  travellers  stopped  at  a 
hotel,  and  here  the  singing-master  said  to 
Herman — 

“  Brother,  at  this  place  we  separate.  We 
now  take  difi'erent  routes.  I  pray  thee  now 
at  parting,  that  thou  give  me,  as  a  remem¬ 
brance,  a  small  piece  of  the  scarf  of  which 
the  history  is  so  wonderful,  that  I  may  be 
able,  when  I  relate  my  story,  to  have  the 
proof  in  hand.” 

The  knight  gladly  yielded  to  an  intreaty 
so  moderate.  He  anxiously  desired  some 
means  to  prove  his  gratitude  to  the  generous 
pilgrim  who  had  procured  for  him  his  free¬ 
dom.  He  cut  off  a  bit  of  bis  charmed  scarf, 
accordingly,  and  gave  it  him,  with  thanks 
and  blessings.  Exchanging  other  proofs  of 
a  mutual  esteem,  and  promising  to  see  each 
other  again,  as  opportunity  offered,  theysepa- 
rated  with  much  and  sincere  feeling. 

Herman  hastened  to  his  betrothed.  Once 
more  he  beheld  the  young  heiress  of  Mals- 
bourg.  He  finds  her  still  beautiful  as  when  < 
be  left  her.  Her  smile  still  glows  for  him,  I 
and  she  is  in  ail  respects  the  same  dear  and 
beautiful  Matilda.  Yet  there  is  a  difference.  j 
There  is  something  more  proud  in  the  move-  J 

ments  of  her  form ;  her  figure  seems  more  1 
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paceful,  while  more  erect.  There  is  a  slight 
shade  of  mystery  in  her  actions.  From  time 
to  time,  her  hands  seem  to  seek  for  a  dagger 
at  her  girdle,  and  her  fingers  pass  more  hur¬ 
riedly  than  they  were  wont  in  former  days 
orer  the  chords  of  her  harp.  There  was  a 
darker  shade  in  her  complexion,  as  if  she 
had  felt  the  smiles  of  a  warnter  snn  than  that 
of  Malsbourg.  There  was  surely  no  rea¬ 
son  why  Herman  should  not  be  happy ; 
Matilda  still  beautiful,  still  loving  as  of  yore. 
But  our  knight  was  not  happy.  Fearful 
imaginings  and  suspicions  filled  his  brain. 
They  had  told  him*  on  his  return,  that  a 
mystery  hung  about  his  betrothed.  She, 
too,  had  been  a  wanderer.  For  twelve 
months  had  she  been  absent,  and  none 
knew  whither.  She  had  gone  without  a 
sign,  and  returned  without  an  explanation. 
Our  knight  was  miserable.  His  thoughts  by 
day,  his  dreams  by  night,  filled  his  soul  with 
equal  tortures.  His  peace  was  gone,  bis 
hopes  vanished,  all  his  sweet  illusions  were 
wrecked  like  the  frail  paper  boat  which  the 
Hindoo  maiden  sends  down  the  Ganges. 
Evil  purposes  fill  his  soul,  and  a  sense  of 
wrong  makes  him  dream  only  of  revenge, 
that  banquet  of  supreme  passion,  which  some 
one  fables  is  worthy  of  the  gods.  In  his 
gloom,  Matilda  forgets  to  smile.  She  knows 
not  what  to  do  or  say ;  but  she  has  hopes — 
hope,  indeed,  would  seem  natural  to  the  fair, 
pure  damsel,  whose  scarf  and  cross  no  weapon 
had  been  able  to  destroy. 

It  was  night,  in  the  castle  of  Meringer,  I 
and  numberless  sparkling  lights  scintillated 
fantastically  through  the  divided  panes  of  | 
the  high  windows.  A  burst  of  sonorous 
instruments,  with  powerful  and  harmonious 
voices,  mingled  with  the  peat  murmurs  of 
the  torrent  which  descends  into  the  valley. 
The  Count  of  Meringer  hod  prepared  a  feast, 
one  so  magnificent  as  had  never  been  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  old  chateau.  Here  be  had 
assembled  his  friends  and  connexions.  Noble 
lords  and  stately  dames  gathered  from  the 
contiguous  country.  Matilda,  too,  was  pre¬ 
sent.  She  came  at  the  urgent  iiitrraties  of 
her  lover,  filled  with  a  secret  presentiment 
of  happiness  reassured  and  made  secure. 
She  was  magnificently  attired  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  youthful  company,  with  such 
finished  and  perfect  features,  with  looks 
so  equally  chaste  and  sweet,  and  a  smile  so 
purs  and  pleading,  one  felt  that  she  was 


lovely  and  without  a  model.  Yet  there 
were  some  to  compare  her  to  Diana,  in  the 
midst  of  her  nymphs,  who,  even  '  while 
sporting  in  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  fields 
and  forests,  kept  ever  in  remembrance  the 
precious  beauties  of  her  young  Endymion. 

The  ftte  went  on  without  interruption  to 
its  pleasures  until  nearly  at  the  close,  when 
the  noble  Count  of  Meringer,  who,  during 
the  evening,  had  cast  many  a  mournful  and 
pitying  look  upon  his  betrothed,  now  rose 
and  addressed  the  company.  With  his  glass 
filled  with  the  rich  wine  of  Burgundy,  and 
pursuing  bis  purpose  only  with  the  desperate 
air  of  one  who  leaps  to  a  performance  at  which 
he  revolts,  since  he  feels  that  he  cannot  deli¬ 
berately  pnrsud  it,  he  drank  to  the  mntnal 
release  of  himself  and  betrothed;  alleging, 
as  his  reason  for  this  decision,  that  she  had 
been  faithless  to  her  vows. 

Terribly  fell  the  blow  upon  the  young, 
fond  heart  of  the  poor  innocent.  The  tears 
gushed  from  her  eyes;  but  checking,  with  a 
sign,  the  ardent  kinsmen  who  were  prepared 
to  ru.sh  upon  her  slanderer,  she  slowly,  and 
with  the  most  dignified  meekness,  silently 
left  the  scene  in  which  she  could  not  con¬ 
ceal  her  sorrows.  Great  was  the  confusion 
which  followed.  The  guests  were  confounded. 
Words  of  doubt,  dispute,  and  anger  were 
heard  on  every  side,  and  the  noble  Count 
of  Meringer  himself,  now  that  Matilda  had 
disappeared,  was  shocked  and  humbled  at  the 
offence  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

Suddenly,  and  while  the  confusion  in  the 
hall  was  at  its  highest,  the  doors  unfolded, 
and  a  stranger  showed  himself  in  the  habit  of 
a  pilgrim.  He  was  known  to  but  one  in  the 
assembly,  and  that  one  was  Herman.  The 
new-comer  was  the  famous  minstrel,  whose 
charming  powers  bad  won  our  baron  from 
the  thrall  of  the  Saracen.  He  came  forward, 
holding  in  his  grasp  the  fragment  of  that 
precious  white  scarf,  which  iu  the  honr  of 
his  gratitude,  the  knight  had  given  him. 
Scarcely  had  the  Lord  of  Meringer  welcomed 
him,  and  made  his  acknowledgments,  than 
he  became  conscious  of  other  features  in 
those  of  the  minstrel  than  be  had  before 
discovered.  A  gradual  change  was  in  pro¬ 
gress,  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  face  of 
the  stranger  and  in  the  heart  of  Herman. 
Surely  it  was  Matilda  of  Malsbourg  that  stood 
before  him,  in  the  habit  of  the  pilgrim. 
These  are  her  eyes  only,  this  her  mouth,  aud 
these  the  features  of  life  and  beauty,  the 
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tout  ewemble  of  which  made  the  whole  per¬ 
fect  divinity  which  his  soul  had  ever  found 
in  woman.  The  eye  of  the  spectators  was 
qnite  as  quick  in  the  discovery  as  his  own. 
How  had  he  been  blind  So  long  ?  He  sank 
at  her  feet  a  penitent,  reproaching  himself, 
and  intreating  her  in  terms  of  the  deepest 
self-reproach  and  contrition. 

Do  you  ask  if  so  rash  an  offender  was 
admitted  to  pardon  7  Can  yon  wonder  that 
she  took  him  to  her  mercy,  she  who  was  so  full 
of  grace?  If  her  heart,  which  had  so  much 
love  and  constancy,  so  much  chastity  and 
purity,  had  pity  also  in  as  great  degree  7 
She  rabed  him  from  her  feet  to  her  arms. 

PARTING  BY  THE  SEA. 

OxF.  more  embrace,  sweet  one;  the  last 
For  long,  long  months,  perchance  for  years! 
The  white  sail  climbs  the  gallant  mast. 

The  pilot  at  the  hehn  appears : 

And  hark!  the  ruthless  All  uthortt 
Farewell ! — yet  one,  one  last  kiss  more  t 

Now,  though  thou  canst  not  hear  the  prayer 
We  fondly  breathe  beside  the  sea, 

Onr  wafted  kisses  still  shall  bear 
Sweet  messages  of  love  to  thee. 

As  long  as  brimming  eyes  can  trace 
Thy  form  across  the  widening  apace. 

0  vernal  winds  1  whose  flckleoess 
The  palm  of  change  may  Justly  claim. 

For  once  your  wanton  mood  repress. 

And,  sobered  to  a  steady  aim. 

Speed  onward,  with  unwavering  breath. 

The  bark  that  bears  Elizabeth ! 

And  when  her  pilgrimage  is  o'er, 

Her  memory  made  a  pictured  shrine 
For  shapes  and  scenes  which  classic  lore 
Has  touched  with  splendour  half  divine — 
Benignant  winds!  still  fair  abaft, 

The  loving  to  the  loving  waft !' 

Then  shall  be  yours  a  guerdon  meet, 

When  lips  iong  mute  from  hope  deferred 
Break  forth  in  raptures  wild  and  sweet 
As  e'er  Elysisn  echoes  heard, 

When  safe  on  Lethe’s  farther  shore 
The  parted  meet  to  part  no  more  1 

W.P.P. 


ELIZABETH  FRY. 

First  on  the  list  of  those  who  shine  forth 
as  patterns  of  active  benevolence  stands 
Elizabeth  Fry.  Inspired  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen  with  an  ardent  desire  to  be  of  use 
to  her  fellow-creatures,  her  whole  life  became 
devoted  to  their  service ;  and,  departing  in 
some  respects  from  the  established  habits  of 
her  sex,  she  marked  out  for  herself  a  sphere 
of  usefulness  co-oxtensive  with  the  world — 
for  the  unfortunate,  and  even  the  vicious, 
whatever  be  their  country  or  their  religion, 
were  the  objects  of  her  care.  Gifted  with 
ample  means  of  indulging  her  benevolent 
disposition,  it  was  to  the  apparently  almost 
hopeless  task  of  reclaiming  the  female  pri¬ 
soners  of  Newgate  that  her  endeavours  were 
first  directed,  and  though  there  is  that  in  the 
nature  of  a  virtuqjis  woman  which  shrinks 
from  approximation  with  vice,  Mrs.  Fry,  by 
exerting  a  degree  of  moral  and  physical 
courage  seldom  met  with  in  the  softer  sex, 
conquered  a  feeling  that  must  otherwbo 
greatly  have  interfered  with  her  philan¬ 
thropic  plans.  Undbmayed  by  the  many 
disoonrageraents  she  met  with,  she  perse¬ 
vered  until  abundant  success  crowned  her 
efforts.  When  she  first  vbited  the  prison, 
the  abandoned  wickedness  which  everything 
around  her  bespoke  was,  to  use  her  own 
words,  “  perfectly  indescribable.”  The 
miserable  condition  of  the  children,  whom 
the  sins  of  their  parents  had  exposed  not 
only  to  want  and  wretchedness,  but  to  that 
certain  ruin  which  results  from  a  depraved 
educatioa,  particularly  affected  her,  and,  ani¬ 
mated  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  rescue 
at  least  some  of  them  from  destruction,  she 
requested  to  be  admitted  a  second  time 
alone,  when,  without  betraying  one  symptom 
of  terror  at  finding  herself  locked  up  with 
women  who  had  passed  through  every  stage 
and  scene  of  vice,  she  represented  to  them, 
in  the  most  touching  maimer,  the  deplorable 
situation  of  their  offspring,  intreating  them 
to  co-operate  with  her  in  forming  a  school 
for  their  instruction ;  this  proposal  even  the 
most  abandoned  received  with  tears  of  joy, 
and  under  her  auspices  the  school  was  opened. 
So  successful  were  her  labours,  that  in  a  very 
short  time  another  was  set  on  foot  for  th« 
improvement  of  the  adult  prisoners  in  read¬ 
ing  and  needlework,  and  the  promotion 
amongst  them  of  habits  of  industry.  For 
more  than  twelve  months  Mrs.  Fry  and 
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other  ladies  who  joined  her  in  her  benevolent 
undertaking,  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
time  within  the  drearj  walls  of  Newgate, 
thus  Tolnntarily  resigning  the  pure  air  and 
cheerful  light  of  day  for  the  confined  and 
gloomy  precincts  of  a  prison,  and  the  sweet 
society  and  endearing  ties  of  home  and  kin¬ 
dred  for  the  company  of  persons  who  had 


not  only  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  their 
country,  but  who  openly  avowed  their  disre¬ 
spect  for  those  of  their  Creator. 

Nearly  three  hundred  women,  sent  there 
for  every  gradation  of  crime,  some  untried, 
and  some  under  sentence  of  death,  were 
crowded  together  in  the  two  wards,  and  two 
cells  which  are  now  appropriated  to  the  no- 


tried  alone,  and  are  found  quite  inadequate  doned  wickedness  which  everything  bespoke, 
to  contain  even  the  diminished  number,  are  quite  indescribable.” 

Everyone,  even  the  Governor,  was  reluctant  Circumstances  rendered  any  attempt  on 
to  go  amongst  them.  He  persuaded  Mrs.  Mrs.  Fry’s  part  to  reform  these  wretched 
Fry  to  leave  her  watch  in  the  office,  telling  beings  impossible  when  she  first  became  in¬ 
ker  that  even  his  presence  would  not  pre-  troduced  to  them ;  but  about  Christmas, 
vent  its  being  torn  from  her.  She  saw  1816,  she  resumed  her  visits,  and  succeeded 
enough  to  convince  her  that  the  wretched  in  forming  her  Ladies’  Committee,  con- 
inmates  of  the  prison  were  engaged  in  every  sisting  of  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  and 
species  of  wickedness.  “  In  short,”  siud  she  eleven  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends ; 
to  her  friend  Mr.  Buxton,  in  giving  him  this  to  whom  the  Sheriffs  and  Governor  delegated 
account,  “  all  I  tell  thee  is  a  faint  picture  of  every  necessary  authority  for  carrying  into 
the  reality :  the  filth,  the  closeness  of  the  effect  the  benevolent  plan  which  they  bad 
rooms,  the  ferocious  manners,  and  the  aban-  conceived  of  restoring  the  degraded  portion 
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of  their  sex  confined  witliin  the  walls  of  | 
Newgate  to  the  paths  of  knowledge  and  of  ; 
virtne.  The  Committee  professed  their  ' 
willingness  to  suspend  every  other  engage¬ 
ment  and  avocation,  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  work  in  Newgate,  and  they  faithfully 
performed  their  promise,  for,  with  no  interval 
of  relaxation,  and  with  but  few  intermissions 
from  the  calls  of  other  and  more  imperious 
duties,  they  literally  lived  among  the  pri¬ 
soners.  It  was  predicted,  and  by  many  too 
whose  wisdom  and  benevolence  added  weight 
to  their  opinions,  that  those  who  had  set  at 
defiance  the  law  of  the  land  would  very 
speedily  revolt  from  an  authority  which  had 
nothing  to  enforce  it,  and  nothing  more  to 
recommend  it  than  its  simplicity  and  gen¬ 
tleness.  That  these  ladies  were  enabled  to 
resist  the  cogency  of  these  reasons,  and  to 
embark  and  to  persevere  in  so  forlorn  and 
desperate  an  enterprise,  in  despite  of  many 
a  warning  without,  and  many  an  apprehen¬ 
sion  within,  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
circumstance  in  their  proceedings ;  but  inter¬ 
course  with  the  prisoners  had  inspired  them 
with  a  confidence  which  was  not  easily  to  be 
shaken,  and  feeling  that  their  design  was 
intended  for  the  good  and  for  the  happiness 
of  others,  they  trusted  that  it  would  receive 
the  guidance  and  protection  of  Him,  who  is 
often  pleased  to  accomplish  the  highest  pur¬ 
poses  by  the  most  feeble  instruments. 

A  school  being  thus  established  by  these 
ladies  within  the  prison,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  these  unhappy  women  to  read  and 
work,  their  next  care  was  to  provide  employ¬ 
ment.  It  occurred  to  one  of  the  Committee, 
that  Botany  Bay  might  be  supplied  with 
stockings,  and  indeed  all  articles  of  clothing, 
manufactured  by  the  prisoners.  She  there¬ 
fore  called  upon  Messrs.  Richard  Dixon  and  Co. 
of  Fencburch-street,  and  candidly  told  them, 
that  she  was  desirous  of  depriving  them  of 
this  branch  of  their  trade,  and,  stating  her 
views,  begged  their  advice.  They  said  at 
once,  that  they  would  not  in  any  way  ob¬ 
struct  such  laudable  designs,  and  that  no 
further  trouble  need  be  taken  to  provide 
work,  for  they  would  engage  to  do  it. 

During  the  first  month  the  ladies  were 
anxious  that  the  attempt  should  he  secret, 
that  it  might  meet  with  no  interruption  ;  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  as  the  experiment  had 
been  made  and  bad  succeeded  even  beyond 
their  expectations,  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  apply  to  the  Corporation  of  London.  It  | 


I  was  considered  that  the  school  would  be 
:  more  permanent  if  it  were  made  a  part  of 
'  the  prison  system  of  the  city,  than  if  it 
merely  depended  on  individuals.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  a  short  letter,  descriptive  of  the 
progress  already  made,  was  written  to  tbw 
Sherifls.  The  next  day  an  answer  was  re¬ 
ceived,  proposing  a  meeting  with  the  ladiesi 
at  Newgate. 

In  compliance  with  this  appointment,  the 
Lord  Jlayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  several  of  the 
Aldermen,  attended.  The  prisoners  were 
assembled  together,  and  it  being  requested 
that  no  alteration  in  their  usual  practice 
might  take  place,  one  of  the  ladies  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  then  the  females 
proceeded  to  their  various  avocations.  Their 
attention  during  the  time  of  reading ;  their 
orderly  and  so^r  djiportment ;  their  decent 
dress ;  the  absence  of  everything  like  tumult^ 
noise,  or  contention ;  the  obedience  and  re¬ 
spect  shown  by  them  ;  and  the  cheerfulness 
visible  in  their  countenances  and  manners, 
conspired  to  excite  the  astonishment  aud  ad¬ 
miration  of  their  visitors. 

The  magistrates,  to  evince  their  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  alterations  which  bad 
been  effected,  immediately  adopted  the  whole 
plan  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  Newgate, 
empowered  the  ladies  to  punish  the  refrac¬ 
tory  by  short  confinement,  undertook  part  of 
the  expense  of  the  matron,  and  loaded  the 
ladies  with  thanks  and  benedictions. 

The  effect  wrought  by  the  advice  and  ad¬ 
monitions  of  the  ladies,  may,  perhaps,  be 
evinced  more  forcibly  by  a  single  and  slight 
occurrence,  than  by  any  description.  It  was 
a  practice  of  immemorial  usage  for  convicts 
on  the  night  preceding  their  departure  for 
Botany  Bay,  to  pull  down  and  to  break  every¬ 
thing  breakable  within  their  part  of  the 
prison,  and  to  go  off  shouting  with  the  most 
hardened  effrontery.  When  the  period  ap¬ 
proached,  everyone  dreaded  this  night  of 
disturbance  and  devastation.  To  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  oldest  turnkey,  no  noise  was 
heard,  not  a  window  was  intentionally  broken. 
They  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  their  com¬ 
panions,  and  expressed  the  utmost  gratitude 
to  their  benefactors :  the  next  day  they  en¬ 
tered  their  conveyances  without  any  tumult ; 
and  their  departure,  in  the  tears  that  were 
shed,  and  the  monrnf^nl  decorum  that  was  ob¬ 
served,  resembled  a  funeral  procession ;  and  so 
orderly  was  their  behaviour,  that  it  was  unne¬ 
cessary  to  send  more  than  half  the  usual  escort. 
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“  It  will  naturally  be  a.sked,”  says  Mr. 
Buxton,  “how  and  by  what  vital  principles 
was  the  reformation  in  Newgate  accom¬ 
plished  7  IIow  were  a  few  ladies  of  no  ex¬ 
traordinary  influence,  unknown  even  by  name 
to  the  magistrates  of  the  metropolis,  enabled 
witli  such  facility  to  guide  those  who  lud 
bafiled  all  authority,  and  defied  all  the  me¬ 
naces  of  the  law — how  was  it  that  they 
WieMed  at  will  this  fierce  democracy  ? 

How  did  they  divest  habit  of  its  influence  7 
By  what  chann  did  they  transform  vice  into 
virtue,  not  into  order 7  A  visit  to  Newgate 
explained  all.  I  found  that  the  ladies  ruled 
by  the  law  of  kindness,  written  in  their 
hearts,  and  displayed  in  their  actions.  They 
spoke  to  the  prisoners  with  affection,  mixed 
with  prudence.  These  had  long  been  rejected 
by  all  reputable  society.  It  was  long  since 
they  bad  heard  the  voice  of  real  compassion, 
or  seen  the  example  of  real  virtue.  They 
had  steeled  their  minds  against  the  terrors 
of  punishment ;  but  they  were  melted  at  the 
warning  voice  of  those  who  felt  for  their 
sorrows,  while  they  gently  reproved  their 
misdeeds ;  and  that  virtue  which  discovered 
itself  in  such  amiable  exertions  for  them, 
recommended  itself  to  their  imitation  with 
double  attractions.” 

Queen  Charlotte  being  informed  of  the 
laudable  exertions  of  Mrs.  Fry,  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  her;  and,  in  an  interview  which 
took  place,  testified  in  the  most  flattering 
terms  the  admiration  which  she  felt  for  her 
conduct. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  the  City  of  London 
also  marked  their  approbation  of  Mrs.  Fry’s 
meritorious  services,  in  their  report  to  the 
court  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  visiting  Newgate 
the  21st  of  February,  1818,  in  a  very  hand¬ 
some  manner. 

^  The  Grand  Jury  repeated  the  same  senti- 

I  raents  in  a  letter  which  they  wrote  to  Mrs. 

I  Fry  herself,  inclosing  a  donation  for  her  1 

1  Benevolent  Fund. 

Sea-kale. — Tlie  delicious  vegetable,  sea-kale, 
though  indigenous  to  the  gravelly  shores  of 
England,  was  not  cultivated  as  a  garden  esculent 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  It  thrives 
best  in  a  light,  dry  soil,  manured  with  half-rotten 
tree-leaves,  or,  where  it  can  be  procured,  seaweed. 
The  ground  should  be  prepared  in  December,  or 
early  in  January,  by  trenching  two  feet  and  a 
half  deep ;  if  the  soil  is  too  heavy,  it  should  be 
lightened  by  mixing  with  it  sand,  road-scrapings, 
or  ashes;  and  if  too  poor,  it  should  be  enriched 
by  some  tdd  rotten  manure. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  INFANTS. 

Most  people  seem  to  think  the  ordinary 
business  of  life,  especially  the  domestic  duties 
committed  to  woman,  can  be  performed  with¬ 
out  muck  mind,  plan,  or  perseverance.  And 
perhaps  there  is  no  employment  pursued  by 
reasoning  beings  with  so  little  system  or 
consistency,  as  the  management  of  infants. 
Not  only  do  different  mothers  have  entirely 
different  methods  of  training  their  children, 
but  the  same  mother  rarely  pursues  for  a 
whole  week  the  same  method.  One  day  she 
has  leisure  to  pay  constant  attention  to  her 
child ;  the  next,  perhaps,  “  she  puts  it  ofi',” 
as  the  term  is,  as  much  as  possible ;  this 
hour,  its  least  murmur  is  hushed  by  kisses, 
and  the  next,  it  is  suffered  to  cry  unheeded. 

It  is  mainly  to  this  capriciousness  of  the 
mother  or  nurse,  that  the  crossness  of  healthy 
children  is  to  be  attributed.  The  infant  is 
first  enervated  by  too  much  nursing,  and  then 
wearied  by  being  too  long  neglected,  and  his 
uneasiness  is  m^e  known  by  the  only  means 
in  his  power,  which  is  to  cry.  And  when  he 
learns — and  he  soon  learns — that  tears  and 
clamour  draw  the  attention  of  his  mother,  he 
will  cry  till  gratified  by  her  presence ;  and 
every  indulgence  of  passion  makes  him  mure 
irritable ;  till,  finally,  a  habit  of  crying,  or 
those  periodicid  fits  of  crossness,  which  are 
usually  attributed  to  every  cause  save  the 
right  one,  namely,  bad  management,  are  en¬ 
gendered.  Then  the  high  temper  of  the 
little  creature  is  to  be  subdued,  often  by 
harshness,  when,  had  he  been  judiciously 
treated,  that  temper  would  neither  have  been 
kindled  nor  displayed. 

But,  with  infant  education,  as  with  every 
other  human  duty,  it  is  much  easier  to  point 
out  what  is  faulty  than  propose  what  will 
insure  perfection.  However,  it  is  not  among 
the  least  of  our  earthly  blessings,  that  those 
rules  of  conduct  which  most  effectually  secure 
our  own  happiness,  and  that  of  those  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  care,  are  usually  simple  and 
easy  to  be  understood. 

Divine  goodness  has  thus  provided  the 
means  for  the  greatest  felicity  of  the  greatest 
number;  and,  in  studying  what  method  we 
must  pursue  rightly  to  manage  our  little 
ones,  no  very  elaborate  system  need  be  con¬ 
sidered  necessary.  But  one  thing  is  neces¬ 
sary — it  is  that  mothers  be  steady  in  their 
kindness, and  uniform  in  their  care;  because 
sallies  of  passion,  either  of  fondness  or  peta- 
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lance,  often  indulged,  are  very  injurious  to 
the  temper  of  their  children.  The  mother 
who  does  not  govern  her  own  spirit  does  not, 
she  cannot,  manage  welL  her  child. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  an 
infant's  life,  the  feeble  mind  takes  but  little 
cognisance  of  the  objects  that  surround  it. 
Quietness,  and  rest  on  the  bosom  of  the  mo¬ 
ther,  are  all  that  are  then  required  to  make 
the  babe  happy. 

After  that  period,  a  healthy  child  cannot 
be  easily  managed  without  amusements,  or 
employments  rather — idleness  is  rarely  the 
fault  of  children.  Care  should  then  be  taken 
to  furnish  proper  playthings ;  expensive  toys 
are  not  necessary  ;  a  rattle,  balls,  and  little 
hammers  of  wood,  are  the  best  toys. 

But  they  should  never  be  painted,  as  a 
child  always  conveys  whatever  be  has  to  his 
mouth.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  great  variety  in  the  size  and  form  of  the 
playthings,  and  they  should  be  often  changed, 
and  the  itifant  early  accustomed  to  have  one 
thing  taken  from  bis  hand  and  another  sub¬ 
stituted.  More  depends  on  this  seemingly 
trifling  circumstance  than  those  who  never 
watched  its  operation  are  aware.  A  child 
thus  habituated  to  the  frequent  change  of 
his  playthings  will  easily  relinquish,  and 
generally  without  noise  or  trouble,  any  for¬ 
bidden  thing  which  he  may  chance  to  have 
seized ;  an  affair  of  no  small  moment  to  bis 
own  happiness,  and  the  comfort  of  those  who 
have  the  rare  of  him.  The  tenacity  with 
which  many  children  retain  their  grasp  of 
an  object  which  they  must  not  be  permitted 
to  have,  and  the  grief  they  feel,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  anger  they  frequently  exhibit,  when 
it  is  taken  from  them,  are  extremely  painful  ] 
to  witness.  The  infant  who  has  always  been 
accustomed  to  frequent  changes  of  his  toys 
will  seldom  be  thus  troublesome.  And  a 
habit  of  yi^ldingis  also  imperceptibly  formed, 
and  habits  are  so  much  more  willingly 
obeyed  than  commands,  that  it  is  strange 
parents  do  not  pay  more  attention  to  fix  those 
of  their  children,  in  accordance  with  that 
obedience  which  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to 
exact  from  them. 

All  causes  of  exciting  restlessness  by  bodily 
irritation,  such  as  tight  or  otherwise  uncom¬ 
fortable  clothing,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
Ease,  neatness,  and  economy  are  all  the 
fashions  that  need  be  consulted  in  infants’ 
dresses.  No  female  vanity  is  so  reprehen- 
aiUe  as  that  displayed  by  the  woman  who 


decks  her  little  children  in  costly  array. 
The  teasing  carefulness  re(|aisite  to  keep 
them  from  injuring  their  finery  constantly 
interrupts  their  sports,  disturbs  their  enjoy¬ 
ments,  and  not  unfrequently  makes  them 
fretful,  feverish,  and  wretched.  And  all  this 
is  dune  and  sufl'ered  to  gratify  the  mother's 
foolish  vanity.  Who  can  wonder  at  the  va¬ 
nity  of  her  child's  mind,  thus  early  taught 
to  prize  show ;  or  the  perversity  of  its  tem¬ 
per,  made  to  sacrifice  its  innocent  pleasures 
on  the  shrine  of  pride  and  caprice  ? 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  FLOWERS. 

FxbewellI  for  they  vanish,  earth’s  boautiftU 
flowers : 

The  cold  wind  hiows  loud  o’er  the  mooriand  and 
hill. 

And  the  birds  have  forsaken  the  desolate  bowers, 

And  coldly  flows  on  the  once  musical  rill. 

Dark,  dark  is  the  tomb  ready  now  to  receive 
them— 

Our  spirits  are  clouded  by  sadness  and  fears ; 

For  we  dread  to  the  winter’s  cold  heart  thus  to 
leave  them,  ' 

And  over  their  fast-falling  leaves  we  shed  tears. 

As  when  death  draweth  near  to  fond  friends  that 
we  cherish. 

We  love  them  far  more  than  in  health’s  ro^ 
hours. 

So  our  love  is  increased  for  the  blossoms  that 
perish. 

And  many  a  sigh  we  breathe  over  the  flowers. 

But  in  rain  do  the  tears  of  the  loving  fall  o'er 
them. 

In  vain  do  we  sigh  that  their  beauty  Is  gone ; 

For  well,  well  we  know  that  we  cannot  restore 
them — 

That  power  but  belongs  to  their  Maker  alone. 

But  like  the  last  words  of  beloved  ones  departing, 

Hope’s  sweet  voice  is  heard  to  console  us  in  pain. 

And  prompts  the  sad  heart  that  with  sorrow  is 
smarting. 

To  trust  that  we  soon  shall  behold  them  again ! 

Oh,  sweet  is  this  hoi>e  I — when  deatli’s  dark  hours 
arc  over. 

Loved  Qriends,  like  these  blossoms,  again  will  arise 

In  the  realms  of  the  blest,  where  the  flowers 
cannot  wither. 

And  angels  will  wipe  the  last  tear  from  our  eyes. 

U.  fi.S. 
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[It  does  not  alwnyB  happen  that  anbjects  most 
ftunillar  to  ladies  are  best  treated  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  magazine.  “The  Vagaries  of 
Fashion"  has  not  prored  so  sednctiTe  a  theme 
as  we  imagined.  The  competitors  are  fewer,  and 
not  so  yentraUy  good  as  nsnal.  Of  course  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  those  who 
haw  written  well :  as  Elleh,  whose  essay  is  capi¬ 
tal;  or  A.  K.  and  Colleen,  both  very  good.  M. 
A.  G.'s  is  only  spoiled  by  the  introdnction,  too 
frequently,  of — shall  we  say  it ! — rather  vulgar 
verses.  The  articles  of  A  La  Mode,  S.  K.,  and  Espe- 
UAHCE  most  be  set  down  as  “  fair"— nor  more  nor 
leas.  Annette,  M.  J.  S.,  M.  C.,  and  Fannt  give 
themselves  no  chance,  their  papers  are  so  short. 
H.  L's  essay  is  an  czceilent  epitome  of  all  the 
changes  which  fashion  has  proved  heir  to,  from  the 
time  of  Boadicea  to  that  of  her  present  gracious 
Malesty;  but  it  is  loosely  pot  together,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  hardly  to  be  considered  a  composition.  This 
remark  docs  not  apply  to  Heliotbope's  very  in- 
teresting  (and  similar)  paper,  which  we  shall 
probably  avail  ourselves  of  in  a  future  number. 
The  essay  we  print  (our  readers  themselves  will 
And)  is  abov^  the  average  of  amateur  produc- 
tions.] 

THE  VAGARIES  OF  FASHION. 

Everyone  is  ready  to  'stigmatise  Fashion 
as  a  tyrant,  and  yet  almost  all  submit  to,  and 
are  willing  subjects  of,  its  rule.  Its  autho¬ 
rity  is  perhaps  the  only  one  universally 
recognised  in  the  civilised  world,  and,  strangely 
enough,  the  more  highly  cnltivated  and  re¬ 
fined  nations  have  become,  the  more  slavishly 
have  its  fetters  been  worn.  The  captivity  is 
not  unfelt,  but  no  effort  is  made  to  snap 
asunder  the  chains  that  are  self-imposed.  It 
would  furnish  matter  for  curious  inquiry  to 
trace  the  innumerable  aud  ever-varying 
forms  which  it  has  pleased  fashion  to  assume 
since  our  first  parents  stood  forth  robed  in 
the  skins  of  beasts — utility  rather  than 
ornament  was  then  the  prinavy  considera¬ 
tion,  now  almost  wholly  reversed.  As  we 
advance  down  the  stream  of  time,  we  per¬ 
ceive  proofs  of  that  apparently  inherent 
principle  in  human  nature,  the  love  of 
change  and  variety;  that  which  satisfied 
the  requirement  of  our  progenitors  soon 
ceased  to  satisfy  their  childien,  and  ingenuity 
and  skill  were  taxed  to  produce  something 
of  which  it  might  be  said  “  Lo,  this  is  new  T 
Dress  speedily  became  a  symbol  of  rank — 
royal  forms  and  colours  were  restricted  to 


royal  wearers,  and  so  on,  in  downward  gra¬ 
dation.  , 

So  greatly  had  the  passion  for  display  in 
this  particular  increased,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  promulgate  sumptuary  laws  to 
keep  its  extravagance  in  check.  Ancient 
Rome  may  be  said  to  have  dated  its  decline 
from  the  luxury  and  dissipation  which  fashion 
introduced ;  while  retaining  her  primitive 
simplicity  she  remained  invincible,  but  the 
enervating  and  corrupting  influences  of  an 
unhealthy  refinement  sapped  her  foundations, 
and  rendered  her  an  easy  prey  to  the  barba¬ 
rian  hordes  of  the  north.  There  are  not  want¬ 
ing  sage  heads  in  the  present  age  who  prog¬ 
nosticate  the  loss  of  England’s  prestige  from 
the  too  paramount  authority  exercised  by 
the  votaries  of  fashion  over  the  manners  and 
habits  of  her  people. 

Casting  our  eyes  over  the  history  of 
that  nation  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
as  the  most  polished  of  modern  times, 
we  find,  at  the  period  of  its  greatest 
glory,  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  proudly 
styled  its  Augustan  age,  fashion  enjoyed 
supreme  dominion ;  the  monarch  himself  led 
the  way,  in  blind  submission  to  its  rule,  and 
the  example  of  a  king  was  then  almost  om¬ 
nipotent.  The  Court  of  Spain  was  perhaps 
yet  mors  the  shave  of  etiquette ;  no  conside¬ 
rations  of  comfort  or  convenience  were 
allowed  to  break  through  the  strict  observ¬ 
ance  of  those  laws  laid  down  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  its  ceremonials.  Though  in  our 
country  formalities  never  perhaps  ran  into 
such  extremes,  yet,  in  the  matter  of  costume, 
equal  absurdities  have  been  perpetrated.  If 
we  walk  through  an  old  picture-gallery,  we 
cannot  but  marvel  at  the  varied  incongruities 
in  that  department  that  figure  on  its  walls. 
Towering  head-dresses,  seeming  sufficient 
to  overbalance  their  fair  supporters,  them¬ 
selves  so  becurled  and  befrizzled  that  they 
might  have  well  served  for  a  penuqnier’s 
advertisement ;  swelling  hoops,  impeding 
anything  like  free  and  easy  movement; 
short,  tightly-compressed  waists,  so  wasp¬ 
like  in  their  proportions  that  you  almost 
tremble  lest  they  should  snap  asunder, — form 
to  ns  altogether  a  picture  the  very  reverse 
of  beautiful.  In  reality,  we  may  scarcely 
perhaps  be  accounted  fair  judges,  our  natural 
vision  being  so  dimmed  by  conventional  pre¬ 
judices,  we  may  not  be  capable  of  pronounc¬ 
ing  on  what  is  really  graceful  and  appropriate. 
Could  those  belles  of  former  days  be  re-ani- 
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mated,  and  step  forth  from  their  canvaa,  they 
would  probably  find  equal  cause  for  astonish¬ 
ment  at  some  of  Fashion’s  freaks  in  this 
boasted  nineteenth  century.  Common  sense 
revolts  at  many  of  our  present  modes — trailing 
skirts,  taking  the  place  of  street  orderlies, 
bearing  home  in  their  ample  folds  unmen¬ 
tionable  accumulations;  high-heeled  boots, 
entirely  destroying  the  natural  and  free 
action  of  the  foot ;  and  apologies  fur  bonnets, 
utterly  neutralising  the  end,  we  may  pre¬ 
sume,  they  were  originally  designed  to  sub¬ 
serve.  Strange  that  we  should  be  so  blind 
to  these,  and  a  host  of  parallel  extravagancies. 
That  which  was,  in  its  first  form,  intended 
as  a  covering  and  protection,  has  become  a 
mere  peg  on  which  to  bang  the  oddest  and 
most  whimsical  fancies.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  disparage  or  banish  all  ideas  of  taste  in 
dress,  we  may  safely  enlist  it  in  that  as  in 
every  other  department  of  domestic  life ;  and 
we  are,  I  think,  perfectlyjustified  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  it  to  the  highest  degree.  There  is  nothing 
more  softening  and  refining  to  the  manners 
than  the  influence  of  elegance  and  beauty 
in  our  surroundings ;  but  let  us  not  take 
fashion  as  an  infallible  oracle  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  ;  study  nature  for  forms  and  combina¬ 
tions,  and  do  not  allow  suitability  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  lost  sight  of.  Simplicity  is  in  trutii 
elegance,  and  it  has  been  well  remarked,  that 
a  lady  should  be  so  dressed  as  that  no  one 
shall  know  what  she  wears — all  so  blended 
as  to  form  one  harmonious  whole.  It  may 
be  urged  in  favour  of  the  mutability  of 
fashion,  that  it  furnishes  employment,  and 
is  good  for  trade :  this  may  be  partly  true, 
but  at  what  a  cost  these  advantages  arc 
secured  let  the  over-worked  needlewoman 
and  toiling  assistant  testify.  How  many  a 
home  has  been  desolated,  how  many  a  fair 
form  struck  down  beneath  the  baleful  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  upas  tree.  Let  its  willing  slaves 
still  immolate  themselves,  but  let  them  for¬ 
bear  to  sacrifice  involuntary  victims. 

Millicest  S. 

OUtvy  St.  Mary. 


VavER  expect  others  to  keep  for  you  a  secret 
whicli  you  could  not  keep  yourself. 

Woman  lost  Paradise  to  make  man  happy;  he 
deserves  Purgatory  If  he  makes  her  wretched. 

Hant  a  true  heart,  that  would  have  come  back 
like  the  dove  to  the  ark,  after  the  first  transgres¬ 
sion,  has  been  frightened  beyond  recall  by  the 
angry  look  and  menace,  the  taunt,  the  savage 
charity  of  an  unforgiving  soul. 


POSTSCRIPTUM. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  was  defined  by  an 
observant  postilion  as  “  a  cold  cove.”  But, 
luckily  for  the  dignity  of  his  much-mous¬ 
tachioed  majesty,  he  escaped  to  his  own  more 
benign  climate  before  our  winter  hud  set  in 
dt  (wliat  the  bast  lady-novelist  calls  it) 
riyueur.  Xo  sooner,  however,  had  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  most  ancient  and  honour¬ 
able  House  of  Savoy  quitted  tliese  shores, 
than  down  came  Winter  from  the  Highlands, 
placing  an  icy  hand  on  every  pond,  suspending 
our  water  supply,  and  touching  our  noses 
with  the  tints  of  Aurora.  It  was  a  real  treat 
then  to  take  up  that  hot  first  chapter  of 
“  Little  Dorrit,”  bask  on  Marseilles  pave¬ 
ments,  glide  on  the  “  white-hot  arrow”  of 
sunshine  into  the  Marseilles  prison,  and  take 
a  cup  of  cool  wine  with  our  friend  of  the 
mobile  nose.  “  Everything  in  its  season,” 
goes  the  saying ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Dickens  will  never  disregard  it  more 
than  in  the  present  instance.  Had  that 
initial  chapter  of  “  Little  Dorrit”  appeared  in 
July  or  August,  what  would  have  been  the 
consequences  ?  No  precaution,  we  are  afraid 
— not  reading  it  in  your  shirt  sleeves,  or  in 
a  tank,  or  in  a  city  church  of  a  Sunday — 
could  have  averted  many  savage  cases  of 
hydrophobia,  many  deplorable  instances  of 
spontaneous  combustion.  Nor  would  this 
have  been  all.  Parents  would  have  been 
shunned  by  children,  brother  would  have 
risen  against  brother,  wherever  they  (the 
parents  or  the  brother)  appeared  with  the 
sultry  book — in  its  treacherous  garb  of  green  ! 
But,  published  in  December,  the  first  number 
of  “  Little  Dorrit”  becomes  quite  a  comfort. 
To  persons  of  an  imaginative  turn  (and  we 
are  all  imaginative  while  we  road  Dickens), 
it  is  not  only  food  for  the  mind,  but  fuel  for 
the  body.  Go  and  read  it  in  your  “  best 
room” — where  you  refrigerate  your  friends,  as 
you  ice  your  wine,  and  take  them  cold  :  go 
and  read  it  there,  even  ;  and  if  you  fail  to 
introduce  warmth  into  that  Social  Institution, 
you  will  at  any  rate  enjoy  a  sense  as  of  look¬ 
ing  out  on  hot  Marseilles  from  a  cool  grot 
and  mossy  cell. 

But  cold  is  not  the  sharpest  evil  of  win¬ 
ter,  and  they  manage  these  things  better  in 
France.  To  explain :  Food  is  harder  to  get, 
and  much  easier  to  eat,  in  winter  weather : 
and  hunger  is  sharper  than  cold.  Now  in 
France  they  have  no  beneficent  Dickens  to 
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vann  them — they  hare  uot ;  but  they  have  i 
a  precious  brotherhood  of  Horse  Katers  to 
persuade  the  poorest  to  be  filled.  Why,  says 
this  association, — Why,  say  the  lecturers  of 
this  Band  of  Hope,  do  you  restrict  your 
appetite  to  dear  mutton  and  expensive  beef? 
Why,  sons  of  France  I  do  you  keep  your 
stomachs  in  slavery  to  the  ox  and  the  sheep, 
when  cutlets  as  savoury,  sirloins  as  delicious 
as  any  they  afford,  may  be  taken  from  that 
noble  animal,  the  horse — at  twopence  a 
pound?  Behold  me !  (says  the  lecturer.)  / 
cat  the  horse  1  I  eat  him  in  soups ;  he  is 
good.  I  cat  him  in  patties:  again  he  is 
good.  I  roast  him ;  I  stew  him ;  I  make  of 
him  a  haricot — a  fricandeau.  What  not? 
Always  he  is  good,  and  always  I  eat  him ! — 
Now  the  lecturer  is  a  hearty  looking  man, 
and  an  earnest  man;  ready  to  devour  any 
amount  of  horse  for  the  sake  of  example,  and 
finding  pleasure  in  performing  that  duty.  The 
audience  applaud.  They  feel  remorse  that 
they  have  so  long  overlooked  the  gastronomic 
»p«ciaUtit  of  Dobbin :  go,  kill,  and  eat — at 
twopence  a  pound. 

This  is  all  true.  It  is  not  a  Christmas 
story,  invented  to  counteract  the  gloomy 
dulness  of  the  “  Holly  Tree  Inn.”  Alas  ! 
what  a  disappointment  is  “  Holly  Tree  Inn  1” 
One  good  story  alone  of  all  the  five — uot  a 
cheerful  word  from  beginning  to  end;  with 
a  so-so  sort  of  a  Guest  to  start  with,  and  a 
commonplace,  disagreeable  Bdl  to  finish. 
Dickens  himself  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere, 
though  the  public  certainly  looked  for  one 
contribution  from  his  pen ;  and,  the  broad 
mediocrity  of  the  “Holly  Tree”  considered 
also,  the  general  impression  of  the  reader  is, 
that  he  has  beer  taken  in. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  death  of  Rogers, 
and  how  with  his  death  was  snapped  a 
link  which  connected  these  days  with  the 
days  of  Johnson.  Very  few  men  have  wit¬ 
nessed  so  much  of  history,  or  talked  face 
to  face  with  so  many  historical  personages, 
as  Samnel  Rogers.  Ministries  have  risen 
and  fallen  by  the  score  since  Rogers  became 
himself  a  public  man,  and  ministers  by  the 
score  have  chatted  with  him  on  the  topic  of 
the  time, — from  the  dangers  of  Jacobinism 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  He 
took  a  pinch  from  Talleyrand's  snuff  box, 
and  “  passed  the  time  of  day”  with  Peel : 
two  very  different  people.  The  whole 
face  of  Europe  changed  under  his  eyes. 
Mirabeau,  Danton,  Robespierre  and  the  rest,  I 


all  played  their  parts  before  him ;  and,  one 
by  one,  he  saw  them  moved  off  the  board.  He 
witnessed  the  advent  of  Napoleon,  .followed 
him  through  his  whole  career,  and  talked  over 
his  succcs.ses,  his  defeats,  his  exile,  his  death, 
as  we  talk  now  of  the  war  in  the  East: 
and  Napoleon  has  been  dead  thirty-fonr 
years.  Such  a  life  is  to  live ;  especially  when 
it  is  enhanced  by  the  keenest  love  for  art 
and  literature,  and  made  golden  by  countless 
acts  of  charity  and  kindness. 

We  do  not  feel  much  inclined  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  pantomimes,  ic.,  immediately 
after  turning  from  a  good  man’s  death ;  but 
writers  have  had  to  make  jokes  while  propped 
on  their  oicn  deathbeds  before  now.  Besides, 
at  this  present  writing,  the  pantomimes  have 
not  been  actually  produced ;  but  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  Professor  Anderson  will 
conjure  up  a  speetacle  at  Covent  Garden, 
never  seen  on  Boxing-night  before.  Jenny 
Lind  has  been  singing  at  Exeter  Hall ;  but 
Jenny  Lind  at  the  Opera  House  would  be  much 
more  delightful.  Mr.  Albert  Smith  is  going 
on  ascending  Mont  Blanc,  as  usual.  And 
that  wonderfully  beautiful  luminous  fountain 
still  ascends  to  the  roof  of  the  Panopticon, 
twice  a  day.  This  last  is  a  sight  our  hidy 
readers,  or  anyone  with  an  eye  for  colour, 
should  certainly  see. 

Now  we  write,  Christmas  is  two  days' 
journey  to  windward  :  while  you  read,  it  is 
many  days  past.  So  our  good  wishes  will 
arrive  late ;  but  for  all  our  readers  they  are 
most  sincere. 

December  23. 

Of  several  pieces  of  New  Music  lately  re¬ 
ceived,  one  especially  merits  attention,  first 
for  its  own  beauty  and  simplicity,and  secondly 
because  the  profits  of  the  publication  are  to 
be  applied  in  aid  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  soldiers  fallen.  “  Weep  for  the  Brave”* 
is  composed  by  the  talented  composer  of  the 
“  Allied  Army  March,”  which,  published 
with  the  same  good  intent,  realised  for  tlio 
Patriotic  Fund  upwards  of  forty  pounds. 
The  song,  we  have  said,  is  really  beautifnl ; 
but  if  hi'.;h  taste  prevail  in  high  places,  we 
have  additional  authority  for  the  criticism ; 
for  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  homo 
circle  at  Windsor  Castle,  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge. 

•  Written  by  the  Rev.  Tod  Brown,  M.A.;  the 
Mnsic  by  A  M.  C — Published  by  .\ddiaoii  and 
I  llolller,  Regent  Street. 
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Suh-|loom  anJ>  Itorstrg. 

Fifteen  Rules  for  tub  Fbesebvetion  or 
Health. 

1.  Pure  atmospheric  air  is  composed  of  nitro¬ 

gen,  oxygen,  and  a  ttry  smuli  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Air  once  breatlied  has  lost 
the  chief  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  acquired  a  pro- 
Mrtionatc  increase  of  carbonic  acid  gas _ There¬ 

fore,  health  requires  that  we  breathe  the  same  air 
once  only. 

2.  The  solid  parts  of  our  bodies  are  continually 
wasting,  and  require  to  be  repaired  by  ftesh  sub¬ 
stances. — Therefore,  food  which  is  to  repair  the 
loas  should  be  taken  with  due  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
ercise  and  waste  of  the  body. 

3.  The  fluid  part  of  our  bodies  also  wastes  con¬ 
stantly  ;  but  there  is  one  fluid  in  aniuial.s,  which 
is  water. — Therefore,  water  only  is  necessary, 
and  no  artlflee  can  produce  a  better  drink. 

4.  The  fluid  of  our  bodies  is  to  the  solid  in 

proportion  as  nine  to  one _ Therefore,  a  like 

proportion  should  prevail  in  the  total  amount  of 
food  taken. 

5.  Light  exercises  an  Important  influence  upon 
the  growth  and  vigour  of  animals  and  plants. 
— Therefore,  our  dwellings  should  freely  admit 
the  solar  rays. 

6.  Leconiposing  animal  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  yield  various  noxious  gascst,  which  enter 

the  lungs  and  eorru;it  the  blood _ -Therefore,  all 

impurities  should  be  kept  away  from  our  abodes, 
and  every  precaution  be  observed  to  secure  a 
pure  atmosphere. 

7.  Warmth  is  essential  to  all  the  bodily  func¬ 
tions. — Therefore,  an  equal  bodily  temperature 
should  bo  maintained  by  exercise,  by  clothing,  or 
by  Are. 

8.  Exercise  warms,  invigorates,  and  purifies 
the  body;  clothing  preserves  tiie  warmth  the 
body  generates;  fire  imparts  warmth  externally. 
—Therefore,  to  obtain  and  preserve  warmth, 
exercise  and  clothing  arc  preferable  to  Are. 

y.  Eire  consumes  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 

produces  noxious  gases _ t  herefore,  the  air  is 

less  pure  in  the  presence  of  candles,  gas,  or  coal 
lire,  than  otherwise ;  and  the  deterioration  should 
be  repaired  by  increased  ventilaton. 

10.  The  skin  Is  a  highly-organised  membrane, 

full  of  minute  pores,  cells,  blood-vessels,  and 
nerves ;  it  imbibes  moisture  or  throws  it  off,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  It  also  “  breathes,"  as 
do  the  lungs  (though  less  actively).  All  the  in¬ 
ternal  organs  S3rmpathise  with  the  skin _ There¬ 

fore,  It  should  be  repeatedly  cleansed. 

11.  Late  hours  and  anxious  pursuits  exhaust 
the  nervous  system,  and  produce  disease  and 

premature  death _ Therefore,  the  hours  of  labour 

and  study  should  be  short. 

12.  Mental  and  bodily  exercise  are  equally  es¬ 
sential  to  the  general  health  and  happiness _ 

Thcretore,  labour  and  study  should  succeed  each 
other. 

13.  Man  will  live  most  healthily  upon  simple 

solids  and  fluids,  of  which  a  sufficient  but  tem¬ 
perate  quantliy  should  be  taken _ Therefore, 

strung  drinks,  tobacco,  smiff,  and  opium,  and  all 
mere  indulgences  should  be  avoided. 

14.  budden  alteruatious  of  heat  and  cold  are 


dangerous  (especially  to  the  young  and  the  age 
— Therefore,  clothing  in  quantity  and  que 
should  be  adapted  to  the  alternations  of  ulglit 
day,  and  of  the  seasons.  And,  therefore, 
drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  hot, 
hot  tea  and  soups  when  cold,  are  productive 
many  evils. 

15.  Moderation  in  eating  and  drinking,  shi 
hours  of  labour  and  study,  regularity  in  exerci; 
recreation,  and  rest,  cleunlines.s,  equanimity  i 
temper,  and  equality  of  temperature,  are  th- 
great  essentials  to  that  which  surpasses  all  wealth 
health  of  mind  aud  body. 


(foolurn,  llitklittg,  anb  ^Irrscrfaiitg. 

Elder  Wixe — Those  who  make  elder  wine  In 
casks  may  be  glad  to  know  that  a  bunch  of 
hops  suspended  to  a  string  from  the  bung,  to 
remain  in  the  wine,  will  preserve  it  good  for 
several  years. 

Cinnamon  Biscitt-s _ Half  a  pound  of  dry 

flour,  one  pound  of  lump  sugar,  flnely  sifted; 
one  imund  of  butter,  sixpennyworth  of  jmwdered 
cinnamon.  The  whole  to  be  mixed  with  a  glass 
of  brandy  or  rum,  then  rolled  very  thin,  and 
baked  in  a  quick  oven. 

Lobsters  in  Season _ The  larger  lobsters  are 

generally  in  their  'H'st  season  from  the  middle  of 
October  till  the  beginning  of  May;  while  many 
of  the  smaller  one^  as  well  as  some  of  the  larger 
sort,  are  good  all  the  summer,  the  cock-lobsters 
being  better  than  the  hens  during  the  winter. 
According  to  Or.  Kitchlner,  they  come  Into 
season  about  April,  and  continue  plentiful  till 
the  oyster-season  returns  in  the  autumn.  I'hosa 
which  measure  four  inches  and  a  half,  from  the 
tip  of  the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the  back-shell, 
are  called  tiztable  lobsters,  those  under  that 
length  pavkt 

Ekyino. — Frying  is,  of  all  methods  of  cooking, 
the  most  objectionable,  from  the  food  being  less 
digestible  when  thus  prepared,  as  the  fat  em¬ 
ployed  undergoes  chemic^  changes.  Olive  oil  in 
this  respect  is  preferable  to  lard  or  butter.  The 
crackling  noise  which  accompanies  the  process 
of  ff^'ing  meat  in  a  pan  is  occasioned  by  the  ex¬ 
plosions  of  steam  formed  in  fat,  the  temperature 
of  which  Is  much  above  212  degrees.  If  tho 
meat  is  very  Juicy,  it  will  not  fry  well,  because  it 
becomes  sodden  brfore  the  water  is  evaporated;- 
and  it  will  not  brown  because  the  temperature  is 
too  low  to  scorch  it.  To  fry  fish  well  the  fat 
should  be  boiling  hot  (GOO  degreea),  and  the  tlsh 
well  dried  in  a  cloth ;  otherwise,  owing  to  the 
generation  of  steam,  the  temperature  will  fall  so 
low,  that  it  will  be  boiled  in  its  own  steam,  and 
not  be  browned.  Meat,  or  indeed  any  article, 
should  be  frequently  turned  and  agitated  during 
frying,  to  promote  the  eva|>oration  ot  the  watery 
particles.  To  make  frleil  things  look  well,  they 
should  be  done  over  twice  with  egg  and  stale 
bread  crumbs. 

Yeast _ One  method  of  making  yeast,  is  to 

take  a  large  teacupful  of  split  and  dried  peas 
put  them  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  cover  them 
closely  to  exclude  the  air,  place  them  by  the  side 
of  the  fire  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  It  should 
have  a  tine  froth  on  the  top.  A  tablespounfol 
will  raise  a  pound  of  flour. 


XUM 


BONNET. 

We  glTC  the  prevailing  fashion  in  our  illustra¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  same  as  worn  for  some  montlis 
past,witb  the  exception  that  the  bunches  of  flowers 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

[addition  to  the  pages  usually  devoted  to  the 
iun»,  we  this  month  give  engravings  of  the 


HEAD  DRESS. 

hatest  style  of  head-dress,  a  bonnet,  a  vciy  pretty 
morning  cap,  and  a  cazaweck. 

The  Morning  Cap  we  engrave  is  of  em¬ 
broidered  muslin,  trimmed  with  a  ruche  a  la 
VUilU,  with  bows  of  ribbon  intermixed  in  the 
border.  The  strings  are  embroidered  muslin, 
rather  wide  and  long. 

Bonnets  are  now  getting  a  very  pretty  and  be¬ 
coming  size,  and  are  mostly  made  of  velvet,  or 
velvet  and  satin,  in  folds.  The  one  wo  give  is 
made  of  rich  velvet  of  a  deep  purple,  trimmed 
on  one  side  wiih  a  bunch  of  flowers,  and  woin 
with  a  lace  fall,  which  should  fall  over  the  flowers 
and  curtain;  in  the  inside  is  a  blonde  cap, 
trimmed  with  flowers,  with  wide  satin  ribbon 
strings. 


are  much  larger  than  usual,  and  placed  farther 
back  on  the  head,  with  the  ends  of  the  sprays 
more  pendant. 

The  Cazaweck  is  for  a  morning  dress,  and  is 
made  of  Jaconet,  trimmed  all  round  with  em- 
broideiy,  and  closed  up  the  ftont  with  straps, 


MORNING  CAP. 

which  are  also  embroidered;  two  more  narrower 
trimmings  are  placed  round  the  basquine.  Pa¬ 
goda  sleeves,  embroidered  same  as  the  Cazaweck, 
are  opened  at  small  distances,  and  held  by  straps; 
the  top  of  the  sleeve  is  trimmed  with  narrower 
embroidery  and  small  straps.  The  skirt  of  dress 
is  embroidered  and  trimmed  to  match. 


CAZAWECK. 
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SUt  KKGIXALD  DE  VERE. 


All  rovnd  the  good  knight's  'scutcheon  have  the  creeping  lichens  grown. 

The  ivy  waves  its  graceful  wreaths  above  the  carven  stone ; 

The  gorses  shower  their  fairy  gold  upon  the  hero's  rest. 

And  the  blue  bell  rings  its  tiuy  knell  above  the  marble  crest. 

The  whidtag  spray,  the  sweeping  winds,  have  marred  the  legend  told 
I'poa  the  antique  shield,  enwrought  with  rharaaters  of  old; 

But  still  with  patient  labour  yon  may  read  that  calmly  here, 

**Un  lyes,  the  goode  and  viilyaiite  knyglit.  Sir  Begiaald  de  Vere." 

None  watcli  beside  his  lowly  rest,  that  gallant  knight  and  true, 

His  race  has  passed  away  from  earth,  his  lands  are  owned  anew ; 

His  oastle  halls  are  teiianticss,  his  shrine  is  cold  and  Bare — 

But  the  oceau  winds  are  choristers,  and  stars  are  torches  there. 

Yet  when,  six  hundred  years  ago,  from  the  portals  of  De  Vere, 

Marched  out  his  princely  following,  with  shield,  and  sword,  and  spear. 

The  red  cross  on  each  banner  wrought,  emblazed  on  every  breast — 
n»e  red  cross  mid  the  snowy  plume  on  every  lofty  crest — 

When  from  the  highest  turret  the  lady  of  the  land 

Dashed  the  tear-drops  from  her  bright  blue  eyes,  and  waved  her  snow}'  lumd. 
And  their  leader  dolfed  his  helm  to  her,  at  the  head  of  his  array — 

Who  guessed  their  very  rnmnory  so  soon  should  pass  away  ? 

The  lady  sate  aud  wept  alone  in  her  deserted  halls ; 

The  lady  paceil  at  eve  alone  her  high  embattled  walls ; 

The  lady  knelt  in  prayer  alone  before  tlie  Virgin's  slirine. 

For  the  hnsband  of  her  joyous  youth,  the  hero  of  her  line. 

O’er  tossing  waves,  through  distant  lands,  went  Reginald  de  Vere — 

His  Saviour’s  shrine  his  only  hope,  his  <iud  his  only  fear  ; 

,  .4nd  of  high  deeds  done,  and  wild  deeds  dared,  the  wandering  minstrels  song. 
As  Buough  the  castle  walls  at  home  his  welcome  ditty  rung. 

Bar  in  the  Eastern  desert  stands  a  little  hill,  o'ergrown 
With  stately  palms  that  show  amid  the  wild  waste  sands  alone, 

Siks  sweat  green  spots  of  memory  in  the  world-seanal  bosom  left. 

Like  soft  hopes  lingering  in  the  heart  that  somw  has  bereft. 

The  Moslem  swarmed  arannd  the  hill,  high  teas  tfieir  savage  cry — 

The  Crescent  glittered  like  a  gem  beneath  the  Bnrning  sky ; 

Kar  ttoahed  the  keen  Damascus  blade^.  wild  dashed  the  Arab  steed — 
tirod  aid  those  gallant  English  now,  for  deadly  is  their  need ! 

High  floated  o’er  the  desperate  fray  the  banner  of  De  Veia— 

The  English  shafts  flew  merrily,  loud  rose  the  EnglMi  cheer; 

But  vain  the  steady  gallantry — the  war-craft  all  in  vain, 

#ltt-nnmhered  by  the  foes  that  throng  upon  the  fatal  plnia. 

The  first  in  ever}'  headlong  charge,  the  foremost  of  them  all, 

As  calm  and  gay  as  when  ho  stood  in  his  own  ancestral  hall ; 

Strong  as  his  own  good  broadsword,  swift  as  his  own  bright  spear. 

For  Cod  and  for  his  lady  fought  Sir  Reginald  de  Vere. 
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SIR  KElJlXALD  DE  VEBE. 
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The  flag!  the  fUg!  it  sink* — it  falls — the  haimf-rof  the  Cross! 

Witli  joyons  shoQt  the  Moslemsh  rush  o'er  the  hasty  fosse ; 

Through  fullen  harriers,  broken  ranks,  through  deatli  and  disarray, 

“  The  Cross  is  down !  the  Cross  is  ta’en !  now  yield  ye  while  ye  may  I" 

The  Cross  is  ta’en ! — ont  on  the  word !  The  rescued  flag  again 
Flings  out  its  crimson  blazonry  across  the  tossing  plain. 

^Vhst  recks  tlic  shattered  flag-stalf?  we  have  a  nobler  here — 

The  Christian  flag  floats  proudly  from  the  strong  arm  of  Dc  Vere. 

High  on  the  hillock’s  crest  he  stood,  a  mark  for  every  blow, 

In  his  glittering  mail  and  lofty  helm  he  faced  the  shouting  foe ! 

His  left  hand  waved  the  banner  high,  his  red  sword  in  his  right. 

For  a  moment  all  alone  he  met  and  stemmed  the  roaring  flght. 

Kve  closed  npon  the  fongbten  field,  the  battle  clang  was  still — 

The  holy  moon  looked  mournfully  npon  the  little  hill ; 

Where,  hushed  the  foeman's  deadly  hate,  and  stilled  the  warrior’s  pride, 

I  The  turbaned  brows  and  high  plumed  heads  lay  heavy  side  b^  side. 

;  He  lay  not  there,  the  hero  of  the  conflict  lost  and  won — 

He  slept  not  on  his  own  good  shield,  his  last  red  battle  done ; 

The  soldier  and  the  blazoned  flag  for  which  he  fought  so  well, 

=  'ITiey  lay  not  on  the  fatal  spot  whore  England’s  bravest  fell. 

4  )b,  he  was  a  gallant  foeman,  the  Sultan  Saladin ! 

For  bard  or  knight  to  hold  him  less  I  ween  were  shame  and  sin ; 

Fur  his  country’s  throne,  his  country's  creed,  a  gallant  fight  he  fought — 

^  And  the  Fagan  to  the  Christian  oft  of  chivalry  has  taught. 

! 

jl  They  told  him  of  l)e  Vere’s  last  stand  beneath  his  banner  white — 

I  They  told  him  of  Do  Vere’s  last  blow  amid  the  fearful  flght; 

j  They  showed  him  the  chirk  soldier  in  his  grim  and  stately  rest, 

i'  W’itli  the  red  cross  pennon  wrapped  aronnd  its  dead  defender’s  breast. 

j  He  bade  them  raise  him  gently  and  lay  him  on  his  bier, 

I  With  the  sword  and  shield  they  knew  too  well— the  blazon  of  l)e  Vere; 

I  He  bade  them  place  the  banner  there,  with  his  heart’s  best  blood  imbrued, 

I  And  sadly  by  his  foeman’s  corpse  the  noble  SoIJan  stood. 

i  “  Now  nuse  the  bier,  and  boar  it  on,  and  send  a  herald  forth, 

i  To  warn  them  of  a  peaceful  band,  yon  soldiers  of  the  north ; 

■  .\nd  bear  him  tlirongh  the  serried  ranks,  and  lay  your  burden  down 

’  Uefore  the  tent  ye  know  their  King’s  by  its  lofty  gilded  crown. 

I  “  And  say  the  Saracens  revere  a  loyal  heart  and  true. 

As  well  as  in  their  distant  land  tho  fierce  invaders  do ; 

And  say  if  one  amid  their  host  would  avenge  tho  noble  dead, 

I  lly  the  Fruphet's  tomb,  I  baulk  them  not !” — ^’twas  thus  the  Soldan  said. 

i 

t  l'<eng  mourned  he  for  lus  gallant  knight,  our  lion-hearted  King, 

!  And  long  the  uunstrcls  of  liis  court  “  De  Vero's  last  fight"  would  sing ; 

And  the  noble  dead,  with  his  sword  and  helm,  and  flag — l>est  pledge  of  all — 

He  sent  to  her  who  wept  and  prayed  in  the  lonely  English  hall. 
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WHAT  THE  WIND  SAW. 

And  so  they  raised  a  tomb  to  him  before  the  Virgin’s  shrine, 

And  they  carved  upon  the  marble  there  the  bearings  of  his  line — 

The  sword  he  bore,  the  helm  he  wore,  the  flag  for  which  he  died,  ' 

They  wrought  them  in  the  storied  stone  in  their  loving,  mournful  pride. 

And  eve  by  eve  the  lady  came,  as  the  sunset  wore  away. 

To  hang  fresh  garlands  on  his  tomb,  and  there  to  weep  and  pray ; 

And  day  by  day  the  step  grew  slow,  the  eye  more  large  and  bright : 

But  rest  came,  in  the  autumn,  and  they  laid  her  by  her  knight. 

It  is  six  hundred  years  ago ;  and  Time's  unsparing  hand 

Has  crushed  the  shrine  and  crumbled  down  the  towers  that  ruled  the  land. 

And  ettaeed  the  titles  of  De  Vere  upon  tlie  stately  stone. 

And  left  a  faint  dim  memory  of  his  deeds  and  death  alone. 

And  so  the  ocean  chimes  his  dirge,  the  wind  his  requiem  wails. 

And  bis  name  and  fame  have  grown  a  them?  for  the  rustle's  fireside  tales ; 
But  still  they  say  at  eventide,  when  the  autumn  breezes  blow. 

And  the  moaning  waves  break  eerily  upon  the  clilFs  below — 

A  shadowy  figure  goes  adown  the  castle's  olden  path. 

And  hovers  o’er  the  good  knight's  tomb  with  its  glossy  ivy  wreath; 

And  when  the  poplar’s  shiver  or  the  ocean's  chime  they  hear. 

They  say  she  subs  who  lived  and  died  for  love  of  the  De  Vere. 


WHAT  THE  WIND  SAW. 

Yov  would  think  that  spirits  were  riding 
on  the  blast — it  came  bowling,  shrieking, 
wailing  so  over  the  plains,  and  up  the  tall, 
ghostly-looking  streets  of  the  old  town.  The 
pavements  were  quite  deserted,  save  where  a 
solitary  watchman  went  his  rounds,  with 
comforter  fastened  up  round  his  neck,  and 
great  coat  buttoned  close  to  his  chin.  There 
was  a  black  frost  on  the  earth,  and  all  the 
gutters  by  the  side  of  the  pavement  were 
frozen,  and  you  could  see  the  shadows  of  the 
houses  thrown  out — now  black  and  ghostly, 
and  now  lighted  up  again  by  the  moon¬ 
beams,  as  the  night  planet  went  scudding 
along  through  the  black  clouds,  which  the 
wind  drove  over  her  wild  and  fiercely. 

Spirits  rode  upon  the  wind,  it  was  plain  : 
yon  could  hear  them  rushing  up  and  down 
as  thongh  they  exulted  in  the  might  of  its 
proud  wings,  and  sending  forth  their  voices 
in  wild  shrieks  and  wails,  and  screaming 
triumphant.  AVhat  they  saw,  no  one  knew 
but  themselves,  as  they  rode  along  over 
homesteads  and  palaces,  and  looked  in  at 
men’s  casements,  as  they  swept  by  with  a 
scream  and  whirl  of  defiance.  They  rode 
upon  the  wind  for  their  own  pleasure,  but 


the  wind  who  carried  them  had  its  own  pur¬ 
pose,  no  one  knowing  whence  it  came  and 
whither  it  went.  The  moonbeams,  perhaps, 
were  in  the  seeret,  for  they  would  brighten 
visibly  as  the  wind  swept  past  certain  house¬ 
holds,  and  gloom  and  darken  again  as  it 
turned  down  lanes  and  alleys,  and  swept 
wildly  in  at  wretched-looking  hovels,  the 
abodes  of  vice  and  misery. 

There  was  no  sleeping  at  all  for  the  wind: 
Iwoidd  go  forth  into  the  street,  and  judge  for 
myself  what  indeed  it  was  that  the  wind  saw. 

I  It  did  not  give  me  a  very  kind  reception, 
I  whirling  wildly  round  about  me,  and  dashing 
straws,  and  chaff,  and  ends  of  chips  up 
fiercely  in  my  face.  Most  of  the  windows 
'  had  shut  themselves  in  jealously  from  its 
obtrusive  gaze,  but  the  moonbeams  fell  full 
I  on  a  tall  house  at  the  end  of  the  street,  the 
lights  from  which  glared  and  flickered  wildly 
in  the  breeze,  as  the  dark  shadows  and  strong 
lights  fell  across  it.  I  was  curious  to 
know  what  the  wind  saw  there.  There  was 
;  merriment  going  on  evidently  in  a  large 
room,  the  casements  of  which  were  only 
I  half  closed.  I  looked  in  through  the  chinks 
{  with  the  wind.  A  handsome  snpper  was 
I  laid  out  at  one  end  of  the  large  room,  and 
I  dancing  and  music  going  on  at  the  other. 
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A  noble-looking  man,  of  about  thirty  sum-  | 
mers,  was  receiving  his  guests.  He  was  l 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and,  from  full- 
length  pictures  of  himself  and  a  young  fair  | 
creature  that  hung  against*  the  walls,  and 
from  the  fact  of  his  receiving  his  company 
alone,  I  concluded  that  he  was  a  widower. 

I  was  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by 
the  evident  attention  shown  to  him  by  the 
mammas  of  the  party,  and  the  happy  looks  of 
the  young  blushing  girls  whom  he  honoured 
with  his  hand  in  dancing.  As  for  liimself,  I 
he  remained  cold,  stately,  unmoved.  1  i 
wondered  at  his  reason  for  assembling  this  | 
crowd  around  him,  when  I  saw  tliem  sud-  . 
denly  make  way  as  a  woman,  evidently  of ' 
distinction,  entered  the  room.  Slic  was  very  I 
beautiful,  pale  and  still,  and  chiselled  as  a 
marble  statue,  but  on  her  brow  there  was  a 
tiglitness,  as  though  a  band  of  pain  sat  | 
there,  and  a  something  more  than  scorn  on  I 
the  lips  and  eyes,  at  which  I  secretly  won¬ 
dered. 

He  came  forward  to  do  her  honour,  and 
the  rest  gave  place  to  her;  he  led  her 
out  to  dance,  and  appointed  her  the  first  seat 
at  the  supper-table ;  he  addressed  her  with 
that  mute  fervour  of  soul,  and  eyes,  and 
manner,  that  must  be  apparent  to  every 
observer.  Then  he  led  her  apart  into  a  small 
conservator}’,  that  opened  out  from  the  room ; 
and  there,  amid  the  flowers,  he  must  have 
won  her  consent  to  what  he  wished,  for  he  | 
came  back  with  her  again  into  the  ball-room,  I 
gently  le.ading  her  by  the  tiaiid,  and  it  was  ! 
evident,  from  his  gesture,  that  it  was  as  his  j 
betrothed  that  he  presented  her  to  his  cem- 
pany.  I  looked  in  with  the  wind  upon 
her  face,  not  downcast  and  blusliing  with 
that  sweet  shame  which  is  woman’s  best : 
consciousness,  but  cold,  calm,  passionless, 
with,  oh,  such  scorn  of  self-contempt  seated  j 
upon  eye,  and  brow,  and  lip  ! 

I  did  not  want  to  look  in  there  with  the  I 
wind  any  longer — besides,  I  was  wearied  | 
of  its  fruitless  efforts  to  drive  me  forward, 
and  so  went  on  to  shutterless  windows  that ' 
shone  out  into  the  street  so  clear  and  bright : 
under  the  roof  of  the  same  mansion.  The  | 
blinds  had  been  closed  here,  but  they  were 
no  guard  against  the  moonbeam,  which  came  | 
in  full  and  bright,  and  fell  strongly  upon  the  ! 
white  counterpane  of  a  large  Imd,  in  which  I 
two  little  sleeping  children  were  calmly  re-  I 
posing — two  fair  little  girls  locked  lovingly  I 
in  each  others  .anns — one  dark  and  noble-  ! 


looking,  with  the  features  of  the  man  I 
had  seen  in  the  drawing-room,  but  a  grave 
calm  upon  the  young  brow,  and  a  sweet, 
firm  month  of  goodness  and  resolution. 
Her  arm  was  thrown  lovingly  and  protect- 
ingly  round  the  little  one,  who  appeared  to 
have  nestled  up,  as  though  in  trouble,  closer 
to  her;  for  there  was  a  flush  on  the  fair 
checks,  and  the  golden  hair  was  all  tangled, 
and  the  blue  lids  swollen,  os  though  she 
had  gone  to  sleep  weeping.  A  little  heap 
of  small  black  garments  lay  folded  up,  dark 
and  still,  on  the  chair  beside  the  bed, 
while  the  moonbeams  kissed  the  broad, 
white,  pure  brow  of  the  elder,  noble-looking 
girl,  but  left  in  darkness  the  little  creature 
who  seemed  to  have  found  rest  beneath  the 
shadow  of  her  sister’s  goodness.  They  were 
evidently  the  children  of  the  widower.  Look¬ 
ing  in  upon  them  with  the  wind,  my  heart 
grew  troubled  for  Ihe  fair  children  over 
whom  that  cold,  scornful  lady  was  so  soon 
to  reign.  My  eyes  dimmed — my  soul  grew 
sad  within  me.  Then  I  was  aware  of  some¬ 
thing  spiritual  that  floated  between  me  and 
the  wind — shadowy,  vague,  and  indistinct. 
It  was  as  a  pre.scnce  on  the  air,  that  wavered 
and  took  form,  and  assumed  the  shadowy 
outline  of  a  woman’s  form.  I  fancied  it 
the  same  .is  that  which  hung  in  its  white 
robes  against  the  wails  of  that  echoing 
drawing-room,  and  drew  back  timidly,  yet 
hopefully,  for  I  knew  the  mother  still 
watched  over  her  d.arlings;  and  still  they 
were  hers  wholly  in  the  hours  of  dreamland, 
as  in  all  the  better  and  holiest  thoughts  of 
their  waking  life.  What  the  wind  saw  after- 
w.ards  I  know  not,  for  in  sooth  I  went 
not  with  it.  It  might  have  been  on  scenes 
I  should  have  liked  not  to  have  looked  into ; 
but  I  am  sure,  in  all  its  wanderings,  it 
saw  nothing  half  so  sweet  as  those  sleeping 
children  and  their  mother  guardian. 

FUDGE  PAPERS.-No.  I. 

HACIIKLOlt’s  WIFK-PUOVII>IS<l  SOCIETY. 

Last  night  a  large  and  influential  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Young  Bachelor’s  Wife-providing 
Society  was  held  in  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
Piccadilly.  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  as  a  member  of 
the  institution,  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
association,  kindly  lent  his  room  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,  which  was  profusely  decorated  with 
festoons  of  orange  blossom  entwined  with 
strings  of  coin  brought  from  the  savages  of 
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the  South  Sea  islinds.  The  walls  were  em¬ 
bellished  with  banners  bearing  mottos  of 
“  L’mtwn  Jail  la  forced  which,  being  inter¬ 
preted,  may  be  read  thus ;  “  Matrimony  with¬ 
out  money  is  no  unity  at  all.”  Others,  on 
which  the  one  word,  “  Hemrifam,”  glittered  in 
golden  letters,  intimated  to  antiquated  spin¬ 
sters  and  dilapidated  bachelors  possessing 
large  fortunes,  that  it  was  in  their  power 
to  restore  to  society  penniless  young 
maidens,  who,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  are 
bnried  alive  under  the  dreary  routine  of 
teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  into 
the  depths  of  Lindley  Marray  and  Piniiock’s 
Goldsmith. 

The  well-known  Swiss  cottage  still  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  a  crowded  audience. 
A  Cupid,  with  empty  money-bags  tLipping  at 
his  sides,  was  seen  departing  from  the  liit- 
tioed  window,  while  shrieks  and  groaus  from 
within  spoke  warningly  to  those  members  of 
the  society  who  fondly  imagined  that  matri¬ 
monial  happiness  could  possibly  exist  else¬ 
where  Uutn  in  a  ten-ruorned  house — with 
cook,  housemaid,  and  boy  in  buttons. 

“  Ten  thousand  a-year,”  “  Whoso  your 
banker?”  and  “I'm  o’er  poor  to  marry  yet,” 
with  other  appropriate  ditties,  were  sung  and 
onthusiastk  ally  received  during  the  course  of 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  having  been  invited  to 
take  the  chair,  commenced  the  business  of 
the  evening  by  jingling  a  money-box  on  the 
tabic,  and,  rising  from  his  scat,  thu.s  com- 
meneed: 

“  Gentlemen, — I  need  not  trespass  on  your 
valuable  time  by  dilating  on  the  merits  of 
this  soc’ety.  The  advantages  of  such  an  in¬ 
stitution  must  be  palpable  to  all.  As  a  mar¬ 
ried  man — yes,  he  was  proud  to  say  as  a  ' 
married  man — he  could  take  that  prominent 
position  which  he  now  occupied  in  the  affairs 
of  the  society,  without  interested  motives 
being  imputed  to  him,  even  by  the  voice  of 
slander.  This  wa.s  more  than  most  chair¬ 
men  could  say,  and  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Tlieir  noble  institution  had  not  been  in  exist¬ 
ence,  as  they  were  aware,  for  any  lengthened 
period;  tlie  report  of  their  proceedings  would, 
however,  be  read  to  them  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  by  their  esteemed  friend  and 
secretary,  Mr.  Swaiu.  (Great  cheering.)  He 
begged  their  attention  for  a  few  moments, 
wUle  he  explained  the  objects  which  this 
society  laboured  to  effect,  for  there  were  no 
doubt  many  gentlemen  preaent  who  were  ig¬ 


norant  of  the  vast  amount  of  good  effected 
by  this  institution.  Before,  however,  pro¬ 
ceeding  any  further,  he  begged  to  state  that 
a  deputation  from  this  soidety  had  waited 
on  H.lt.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  requesting 
him  to  become  their  president,  they  on  their 
part  pledging  themselves  to  discover  and  ne¬ 
gotiate  for  the  hand  of  the  richest  princess 
in  the  known  world.  This  deputation,  he 
was  happy  to  say,  was  most  graciously  received, 
and  since  they  had  not  as  yet  been  favoured 
with  an  answer  from  his  Highness,  the  hap¬ 
piest  results  might  be  anticipated,  as  it  was 
well-known  that  silence  givcsconsent!  (Cheers 
long  and  continued,  finally  ending  in  three- 
times-three;  the  orchestra  playingsuceessively, 
‘Rule  Britannia,’  ‘God  save  the  Gueeu,’  and 
‘  The  Wedding  March.’  When  silence  was  par¬ 
tially  restored,  the  chairman  continued  as  fol¬ 
lows  :)  The  objects  of  this  society  are  twofold ; 
the  first  and  most  important  of  these  being  to 
,  dowry  pretty  but  penniless  girls.  He  appe^sd 
to  the  audience  whether,  when  they  went  to 
a  ball,  if  the  prettiest,  freshest,  liveliest 
lasses,  the  best  walt/.ers  and  most  sensible 
talkers,  were  not  invariably  the  poorest  m 
the  room  ?  Was  it  not  the  murmured  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  loungers  who  throng  the  door¬ 
way  as  the  successive  beauties  whirl  past 
them  in  the  dance,  that  though  they  were 
doosid  pretty,  they  were  also  dooaid  poor? 
Let  no  one  imagine  this  to  be  a  false  state¬ 
ment,  for  men  possessed  of  a  sanguine  tem¬ 
perament  liad  been  known  to  investigate  sueli 
case.s,  and  h.vve  been  seen  haunting  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  fair  clianner  of  the 
previous  night  resided,  inquiring  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  tradespeople  the  standing  and  arith¬ 
metical  pro]iurtions  of  Miss  Lackland’s  family, 
an  investigation  which  invariably  ended  in  a 
contirmation  of  her  poverty.  Need  he  say 
how  heart-rending  was  the  condition  of  men 
thus  situated  ?  (Hear,  he.ar.)  He  a.sked,  and 
it  was  not  without  a  throbbing  heart  and 
a  blushing  face  that  he  asked  them,  if  this 
miserable  state  into  which  our  domestic 
economy  had  fallen  was  not  the  cause  of 
those  unequal  nuitehes  by  which  youth  and 
beauty  too  often  disgraced  themselves.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  pronounced  this  to  be  most  discre¬ 
ditable  to  a  Christian  country;  it  parted  beauty 
and  bravery,  and  drove,  he  might  almost 
say  goaded,  men  on  to  contract  marriages 
which  were  odious  even  to  themselves.  They 
had  been  accused  of  not  caring  whom  they 
aelccted  for  wives  so  long  as  udie  brought 
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luonfly  in  both  pocket«.  Ho  denied  it;  in  the  i  it  was  not  oniy  onr  cousins  over  tlie  water 
face  of  a  Piccadilly  audience  he  denied  it.  who  knew  how  to  start  "nmc  and  double 
It  was  a  scandal,  a  slander,  a  lie !  they  did  the  ceHt.”  (Roars  of  laughter  and  ‘  Yanke*- 
not  prefer  an  old  wife  to  a  young  one,  nor  an  Doodle.’) 


ugly  woman  to  a  beauty,  an'd  it  was  to  re¬ 
medy  tliese  evils  that  this  society  liad  been 
formed. 

“In  noticing  too,  the  disasters  resulting 
fmmsuch  marriages,  need  he  remind  them  of 
the  words  of  onr  groat  poet,  'Crabbed  age  and 
youth  cannot  live  together  V’  How,  indet'd,  he 
should  like  to  know,  wore  they  to  expect  | 
concord  between  Hiadamc  Grimalkin  and  i 
tiquire  Terrier  ?  or  was  it  likely  that  poor  | 
old  Tom  would  leave  his  comfortable  fire¬ 
side  to  frisk  with  pretty  Miss  Mouser?! 
(Laughter.)  He  shuddered  as  he  thought  of  I 
the  innumerable  troubles  arising  from  the  i 
destitute  condition  of  the  beauties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  predict  that 
unless  some  efKcient  measures  were  promptly 
taken  to  remedy  these  evils,  this  country 
must  cease  to  exist.  (Hoar,  hear.)  He  had 
spoken  of  a  Madame  Grimalkin  and  of  Old 
Tom,  Esq.,  he  hoped  with  reverence,  for  it 
well  became  young  meu  to  bow  before  gray 
heads,  and,  indeed,  the  second  object  the  so¬ 
ciety  bad  in  view  was  that  certain  members, 
annually  elected,  should  wait  on  such  vene¬ 
rable  millionaires,  explaining  to  them  the 
great  end  of  this  association. 

(By  a  bye-law  of  this  society.  No.  1001, 
no  member  be  considered  eligible  for  this 
committee  unless  he  has  previously  kissed 
the  Blarney  stone.  It  is  also  enacted  by 
another  bye-law,  bearing  date  in  the  year 
dot,  that  such  member  or  members  as  shall 
succeed  in  inducing  any  person  or  jtersons 
to  give  large  donations,  or  leave  consider¬ 
able  legacies  to  this  society,  be  placed  on  the 
list  for  early  promotion.) 

“He  begged  to  remind  them  that  when 
they  first  started,  the  only  encouragement 
they  received  from  the  public,  besides  the 
liberal  assistance  of  Mr.  -Mbert  Smith,  was 
the  co-operation  of  a  ladies’  committee,  which 
consisted  of  twelve  of  the  prettiest,  the  most  | 
accomplished,  and  the  poorest  girls  then  i 
known  to  the  society.  ' 

“  The  fuud.s  of  tills  institution  were  now  in  | 
a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  when  they  i 
remembered  with  how  few  wif/eiK  they  had 
started  as  capital,  he  thought  lie  might  con¬ 
gratulate  the  bschelors  of  this  metropolis  1 
on  their  overflowing  exchequer.  He  was  no 
boaster,  but  should  venture  to  remark,  that 


At  the  conclusion  of  this  brilliant  speeeli, 
j  Mr.  Ijoveprovc  resumed  the  chair,  when  Mr. 
Deputy  Ginnypig  moved  that  tfie  .secretary 
should  read  the  report.  After  a  few  sighs,  Mr. 
Swain  commenced  as  follows : — 

“  llK.I'OItT  OK  Tin:  B.UTIKI.OU'k  'Wll'K- 

rUOVlKlXli  SOiTKTY,  KROM  Hth  FkII., 

lKo4,  TO  14th  Flili.,  18. V»,  iXKi.i-siVK. 

“No.  1. — Captain  Peacock  Strutt,  of  the 
300th  Foot,  of  Nomoreland  House ;  income, 
400^  a-year;  expenditure,  39W.  19*.  (k/., 
discovered  on  the  verge  of  espousing  Miss 
Martha  Angelina  Shrivelskin,  of  Portland- 
placc,  and  Uaklands,  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
Ac.,  See.,  co-heiress  of,  the  late  John  Shrivel¬ 
skin,  of  Leather-lane.  Captain  Strutt  wa.s 
not  only  rescued,  but  enabled  by  the  funds 
of  this  society  to  nuirry  Margaret  Isabella, 
sixth  daughter  of  Frederick  Maunder,  Esq., 
of  Grays  Inn,  to  whom  ho  had  been  riolently 
attached  since  their  first  meeting  at  Ascot 
in  IS.'i;!.  The  happy  couple  were  married 
at  St.  George’s,  Hanover-siiuarc,  Ist  May, 
I804,  aud  started  immediately  for  the  Gold 
Coast. 

“No.  2. — The  Kev.  Benjamin  Martin,  many 
years  curate  of  St.  .ludc’s,  Spittlcficlds,  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  living  of  St.  Mary’s  Axe  by 
the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  through  the 
rejiresentations  of  this  society,  aud  thereby 
enabled  to  marry  Mary  Agnes  Graham, 
eleventh  daughter  of  Rev.  Malcolm  Graham, 
curate  of  St.  Luke’s,  London,  who  had  been 
well-nigh  worried  into  an  alliance  with  James 
Elder,  Esq.,  said  to  be  worth  a  lac  of  rupees, 
and  whose  temper  was  more  than  suggestive 
of  such  unfortunate  members  of  the  ursine 
family  as  .m'  afflicted  with  uneasy 
crowns. 

“  No.Jl. — Lord  lamkyleg  Eu.staee  de  Black¬ 
ball,  a  loan  of  2999/.  for  twelve  months  at 
3}  per  cent.,  by  which  seasonable  assistance 
he  was  euabled  to  marry  Miss  Rice  ap  Kici', 
of  the  London  Docks,  and  Rice  Hall,  Soutli 
Wales. 

“  No.  4. — HI.  to  Mr.  Sandy  Me  Intosli,  of 
Messrs.  Sholbred’s,  to  purchase  a  snake  brace¬ 
let  for  the  arm  of  Miss  Betsy  Mills,  of  Regent- 
street,thore  being  reasonable  grounds  tor  sup- 
1  posing  him  to  linve  made  a  favourable  ini 
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preation — certificates  from  two  householders 
to  that  effect  having  been  produced. 

“  No.  5. — 400i.  a-year  and  a  park  hack, 
to  Joseph  Montgomery,  M.A.,  private  tutor  I 
to  Viscount  Shallow,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  Lady  Ida  Idle- 
breyn.  This  marriage  expected  to  come  off 
early  in  June,  Lady  Ida  having  presented 
Mr.  Montgomery  with  Eliza  Cook’s  popular 
song  ‘  Don’t  tell  the  world  that  you’re  wait¬ 
ing  for  me.’  I 

“  No.  6. — 30s.  on  the  1st  of  April,  ’54, 1 
to  Count  Stultzwig,  of  Baden-Baden,  and ! 
Leicester  -  square,  K.C.S.,  to  redeem  his  j 
breast-pin  and  great-coat;  25s.  on  the  14th  ' 
of  the  same  month,  for  re-lacquering  watch,  | 
rings,  and  chain,  Ac.,  for  the  ball  at  Butter- 
tub  House,  Fulham  Fields ;  If.  for  bouquet, ; 
Truefitt  gloves,  and  cab-hire,  on  the  night  of 
Mrs.  Ostend’s  soiree.  The  committee  having 
received  a  hint  that  Count  Stultzwig  pays 
more  attention  to  the  Alderman  than  to  Mrs. 
Ostend  and  her  fair  daughters,  it  is  ordered 
that  the  Count  be  watched. 

“Rkport  of  the  Beakney  Committee. 

“  Mr.  Jones,  late  of  Leadenliull  Market, 
setat  89,  induced  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
worthy  and  respected  secretary  of  this  society 
to  believe  that  matrimony  was  not  essential  | 
to  his  happiness,  and  persuaded  to  present  | 
8001.  a  year  to  three  members  of  this  society. 
The  ladies  to  be  selected  fur  this  dowry  to  | 
bear  the  name  of  Jones  (and  if  from  lA'aden-  I 
hall-market,  or  its  neighbuurhood,  to  be  pre-  { 
ferred).  Candidates  for  this  premium  to  | 
apply  at  the  office  any  day  this  week,  be-  j 
tween  the  hours  of  nine  and  five,  when  papers 
and  any  further  information  that  may  be  re¬ 
quired,  can  be  obtained.  (Cheers.)  i 

“  Air. — ‘  I’m  ninety-five.  I’m  ninety-five,  j 
and  to  keep  single  I’ll  contrive.’  j 

“Charles  McNab,  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  service,  a  legacy  of  30,000f.,  the  in¬ 
terest  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  benefit 
of  such  cadets  of  that  service  as  have  been 
engaged  to  poor  cousins  for  periods  of  not 
less  than  four  years.  The  income  derived 
from  this  legacy  to  be  paid  quarterly,  and 
enjoyed  for  life.  Applicants  must  be  able 
to  produce  at  least  two  love-letters  from  a 
rich  old  spinster,  or  one  from  a  moneyed  widow. 

“  Air. — ‘Bonnie  Dundee,’  and  ‘  Over  the 
Water  to  Charley.’ 

“Lord  Viscount  Goodoldheart,  700/.  a- 
year,  to  be  derived  from  his  Yorkshire  estates. 


for  such  younger  brothers  as  shall  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  that  they 
had  fallen  in  love  without  first  asking  whM 
would  be  the  amount  of  the  lady’s  marriage 
portion. 

“  Air The  Good  Old  English  Gentleman.’  * 

This  being  the  last  on  the  list  for  public 
announcement,  ended  the  report  for  the  year, 
and  Mr.  Swain  sat  down  after  reading  over 
the  names  of  the  annual  subscribers. 

Professor  Swindeton,  who  was  received 
with  cheers,  proposed  the  following  resolution, 
“  That  institutions  founded  with  a  view  to 
advance  the  incomes,  and  therefore  the  hap¬ 
piness,  of  young  men,  and  provide  them  with 
beautiful,  rich,  and  accomplished  wives,  was 
deserving  of  patronage  and  support."  The 
learned  professor  delivered  a  highly  effective 
address,  which  was  repeatedly  applauded. 

Sir  J.  Silvercrown  seconded  the  resolution, 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Lord  Nugget  proposed  the  second  resolu¬ 
tion,  “  That  the  Young  Bachelor's  Wife-pro¬ 
viding  Society  was  especially  calculated  to 
furnish  moneyed  maidens  to  mercantile  men, 
and  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  advantage  it  affords.’’ 

hlr.  Harry  Oulable,  of  her  Majesty’s 
Marines,  seconded  the  adoption  of  this  reso¬ 
lution,  and  congratulated  the  committee  on 
the  brilliant  meeting  that  had  taken  place 
that  evening.  Mr.  Gulable,  after  a  few  more 
eulogistic  remarks,  concluded  by  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  which  was 
responded  to  with  acclamation. 

The  chairman  in  brief  terms  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  compliment,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated  by  a  collection  being  made  at  the 
doors. 

M.  S.  R. 


ALL  FOR  LOVE. 

l.ET  him  but  love  me  as  he  did  of  old. 

And  every  turn  of  fate  I'll  Khully  bear; 

Grief  I'll  count  Joy — Imnscr,  and  thirst,  and  cold. 
Deem  treasured  Kuests.  I'll  kiss  grim-visaged 
Care, 

I  And  call  her  friend,  and  her  low  pallet  shore. 

Disgrace  I'll  bear,  my  brow  with  honour  crowned 
I'll  deem  the  while;  to  Shame  I'll  ope  my  door, 
.\nd  call  her  glory;  scorn's  dread  voice  shall 
sound 

Dike  sweetest  music ;  let  but  fate  restore 
y/ii  love  as  fond  as  'twaa  in  days  of  yore. 

Meggie  Mat. 


GRACE  HETHERLEIGH. 

(ConthiueJ  /romp.  M2.) 


OIIAPTKll  VI. 

“  A«  Iron  nharpcnefh  iron,  so  a  man  sliarpcncth 
the  countenance  of  his  friend." — Vrov.  xwii.,  17. 

In  our  last  chapter  we  mentioued  Aunt 
liOyely’s  guest,  who  had  excited  the  curiosity 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Hetherleigh 
10* 


:  family  by  her  protracted  stay.  Who  was 
'  she  ? — let  us  look  back  at  the  picture  in  the 
^  Icssou-room  at  Oakdell.  Aunt  Lovely  and 
I  the  visitor  are  still  alone  together;  the  latter, 
a  calm,  dignified-looking  lady,  apparently 
1  about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  very  gentle 
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expression  on  her  face,  thon);h  now  eviJently 
moved  with  some  deep  feeling,  for  her  eyes 
iire  filled  with  tears  that  yet  do  not  fall,  and 
her  lip  trcinhles  as  she  speaks;  her  silver 
hair  is  parted  smoothly  from  the  forehead, 
and  the  white  lace  cap  closes  in  soft  plaits 
round  a  face  fresh  and  fair-looking,  even  in 
its  age. 

It  is  Kdward  Ashley's  mother.  Lovely  sat 
before  her;  in  her  hand  site  held  an  open 
letter,  and  a  little  c<i8e  ;  there  were  the  traces 
of  tean  on  her  face  also,  and  strong  emotions 
that  heaved  in  a  strange  mixture  of  joy  and 
sorrow.  “  How  precious  of  him  !  and  every 
word  is  like  himself,”  said  she.  “  What  a  sad 
morning  this  has  been, and  yet  how  happytoo! 
Jtiit,  oh  !  how  long  it  seems  to  wait,  and  the  ‘ 
years  go  so  slowly,  before  I  shall  sec  him  i 
again.'’  ; 

“  Dear  Lovely,  my  dear  daughter,  as  in-  ■ 
lived  yon  arc  to  rny  heart,  you  will  not  think  , 
that  I,  his  mother,  can  feel'  less  deeply  for 
such  a  son,  or  that  time  can  have  stolen  away 
.anything  from  a  mother’alownpbnt  tlie  years  | 
have  taught  me  that,  perhaps,,  wn  lenain  so 
long  behind  after  those  we-  love  are  taken 
away,  because  we  find  it  hard:  to  learn  to 
look  for  the  smile,  and  tlie  welcome,,  and  the 
love  at  tine  whom  we  have  not  seen,  more 
earnestly'  than  for  tftsim  whom  onr  morttU 
eyes  h«TO  resteil  npom  Mhy  it  not  be  .so  ? 
VVe  mast  learn  that  lesson  before  we  can  be 
meet  to  see  thena  agniiu.  Oh,  lett.  ua  not  bn 
■such'  eslU  Icamem,  let  ns  mmember  tliat  all 
that  fs  best  an(t  InoelinaC  in  the  iUendS  our 
I'atlier  has  givem  n*  ilem;.is  hnfe  thn  finnt 
reflection  of  tlie-glbnaHs  laTOline.ssandlgDoih- 
ness  that  are  in  Ibm  Bo-  we  thihit  of  tiiis 
enough  ?  ‘  He  tttat  hmntlt  ftitilmr  on  modior 
)nore  than  me,  ia  Butt  woadly  oH  masr’” 

Ixtnely  did  not  mpiy  fbr  some-  imhutBS;. 
then  sHe  saidv  “  I  ham  Mb  it  ttianli  t»  say 
.--omelimea,  ‘  There  is  none  npm  eartH  that 
1  desin  beside  thee.’  ” 

“  I^t  us  then,  dear,  dear  d.sugliter,  try 
both  of  ns  to  learn  it  better  in  the  time  that 
is  left  ns.  //e  is  indeed  ‘  !iud  for 

you  also,  patience  sh.-ill  have  her  full  reward. 
How  blessed  is  it  of  him,  ‘  who,  while  alone 
enabling  us  to  do  ajiiit/iwt/  that  is  good, 
has  yet  promised  ns  a  reward  for  all  the  good 
tve  do.’  And  that  rewarding  hand  is  .so  loving 
smd  exact  in  its  remembrance,  that  even  the 
‘cup  of  cold  water’  .shall  not  be  forgotten!” 

“  But  now,  dearest,”  said  Mrs.  Ashley 
••■gain  with  a  bright  smile,  “  you  must  not 


let  that  little  picture  or  that  letter  be  a 
/ilndrnnre  to  you  in  your  upward  way,  or 
else  I  must  claim  them  back  ag.ain,  for 
Kdward  would  not  sanction  that,  you  know !” 

“  Even  he  did  not  quite  know  mo,”  said 
Lovely,  “to  keep  this  from  mo  all  the.se  years, 
or  to  think  that  I  could  so  forget  him  !  hut 
it  was  very  nobly  meiuit.  He  never  thought 
of  himself.  (Inly  t»  tliink  lliat  this  treasure 
wiis  lying  a-.v.ay  .ail  these  years,  .and  1  not 
know  it !” 

“  I  am  not  sure  that  you  would  ever  have 
seen  it,”  said  .Mrs.  -\iBhlt*yr  “  hnt  he  liml  it 
taken  to  give  to  you  on  tlui  day  1  was  to 
have  welcomed  you  home  a»  bis  wife,  beoau.se 
I  had  chosen  that  as  tihe  pre.sent  1  was  sure 
you  wofild  like  best;  .aiul  1  remember  well 
how  he  laughed  :it  what  you  would  say  of 
hie  vanity  in  giving  yim  his  own  likene.ss  for 
a  bridal  present,  .and  how  he  meant  to  make 
yon  promise  to  sit  for  yours  for  him,  in 
return.  Rut  when  tliat  terrible  message  of 
death  came  irrevocably,  and  he  knew  that  he 
must  leave  yon,  he  would  not  let  me  have 
the  picture  to  give  fio  you  till  1  had  given 
my  promise  that  I  wnniU  not  let  you 
know  of  its  existence  tiS  twelve  years  had 
pas.'ied.  He  .said  that  lie  would  not  be  so 
selfish  as  to  add  one  link  to  the  chain  of 
memories  to  hind  you  to  him ;  that  you  were 
so  young,  and  might  meet  with  another  to 
make  you  mure  hajipy,  perliaps,  tlian  he 
onnld  have  done.  .Vnd  he  told  me  then  that 
aliwady  he  hud  made  you  promise  to  try  and 
not  link,  baok  ton  much  on  the  past,  but  to 
fhsli  liiaC  you  were  free.  Dear  hoy !  he  said 
i'itt  wiiki  •  brave,  steady  voice  f  but  my  hands 
that:  wms  Holding  his  were  wait  whan.  1  took 
dtanai  unny.'’ 

“'Bi  liU  make  me  pi-nmiw^  aanl:  lovely ; 
“-Hnlt  tHonglL  E  did  keep  it  iailMIng  free,  us 
,  Ha  said;  1  kaaw  then,  though  he  would  nut 
I  let  me  rest  till  I  had  said  so,  that  no  other 
should  ever  take  his  place  in  the  poor  heart 
i  that  lie  hud  thought  tvorthy  of  hisatfi^ction.'' 

■  Long  they  talked  together  that  eventful 
I  morning — the  inorning  of  the  wedding-day  ; 
and  like  the  visit  of  an  angel  had  this  vi.sit 
fallen  on  the  spirit  of  “  tlie  old  maid  ’’ — 

I  wakening  ag.ain  the  hidden  wounds  in  doing 
so,  hut  to  heal  them  with  a  sure  balm — so 
powerful  for  comfort  is  the  voice  and  “  the 
eonntenancu  of  a  friend.” 

The  rest  of  the  day  Mrs.  Ashley  sjient 
with  the  Hc'therleighs  and  Monlaunts 
together.  It  was  a  pleasure  for  all ;  for  her 
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also  they  had  only  hoard  from  by  letter  for  | 
many  years.  On  the  death  of  her  son,  she  I 
had  found  it  impossible  to  remain  alone  in  I 
the  house,  whose  every  object  seemed  to  nt- 
mind  her  with  an  agonising  reality  of  the  ] 
presence  that  had  once  so  graced  their  dwel-  | 
ling,  and  she  removed  to  a  distant  county, 
where  a  younger  .sister  resided.  Since  then, 
only  twice  before  now  had  she  visited  the  | 
scene  of  so  miirli  love  .and  sorrow.  j 

AVhat  was  written  in  tlie  letters  that  dear 
Lovely  read  again  that  night  in  her  own 
(]niet  room,  where  none  could  see  the  tear¬ 
drops  or  hear  the  mnruiur  of  love?  and 
what  face  was  tliat  pictun-d  on  the  little 
piece  of  ivory  ?  The  face  of  a  young  man, 
‘Movely  and  pleasant  in  his  life” — the 
words  of  one  who  knew  that  he  was  dying, 
and,  calmly  anticipating  it,  could  Icavi. 
calmly  a  message  of  comfort  and  heavenly 
hope  for  his  dearest  friend  on  earth,  while 
he  looked  for  the  time  when  he  should  see 
her  again,  os  the  .angels,  no  more  to  go  .away. 

nl.VPTKI!  VII. 

The  noon  is  clouilless  o'er  the  town. 

And  liurrylna  din  runs  tlirouuli  tlie  street : 
riie  steeples  send  their  waniinas  down. 

Soon  trodden  under  Imsy  feet. 

'Tis  eve  in  heaven,  <)  let  it  lie ! 

It  is  so  sweet  to  ttilnk  tliat  tlierc. 

When  eartli  moves  onward,  bitterly, 

Kepose  is  letting  down  iier  hair. 

To  think,  'mid  Iiot  and  dusty  ways, 

TIuit,  just  above,  an  aiiael  band 
ts  aiiiglnR  notes  of  heavenly  pralst", 

And  str  iking  lyre  witli  drcnm-tiiught  liand. 
I’erhaps  the  gratel'ol  mind  would  leave. 

A  little  of  its  love  of  gain, 

Jf  fancy  woidd  consent  to  weave 
Some  niiisic  of  tliat  angel  sti-ain. 

.Ions'  .STiaiBixio 

bTcEDKitii'K  Rost;  was  a  great  artist  I  the 
papers  had  said  so,  critics  were  voluble  in 
Ills  praise,  and  patrons  were  nuiiuTous  and 
Haltering.  The  world  called  him  great,  and 
all  circles  of  the  wealthy  and  intelligent 
were  open  to  him ;  hiit  he  cared  but  little 
for  all  this.  True,  they  had  given  him  the 
right  title,  for  he  was  great,  great  in  soul 
and  thought,  and  in  power  of  giving  them 
expn-ssioii  in  the  glowing  colours  on  his  can- 


wliich  the  few  only  who  had  “  w.ilked  with 
Nature,”  and  knew  how  to  see  and  read, 
humbly  and  reverentially,  her  beauties,  could 
understand  anil  appreciate. 

This  was  his  motto,  ‘‘  To  tlie  glory  of 
God  and  everything  that  ho  did,  whether 
ill  tlie  art  he  had  chosen,  and  whicli  he  so 
loved,  or  in  all  other  eng.agenients  and  duties, 
must  bo  done  “  witli  liis  iiiiglit”  to  that  end. 
It  was  the  great  characteristic  of  his  life. 

During  one  of  tho  visits  which  Grace 
Hctlierlcigh  had  paid  to  her  friends  the 
.Mordauiits,  in  London,  Tredcrick  Rose  had 
heroine  acquainted  with  her,  and  with  her 
father,  who  came  to  take  her  back  to  her 
home  at  Oakdell.  lie  had  received  from  him 
an  invitation  to  spend  an  evening  at  the 
parsonage-house  with  some  friends ;  and 
afterwards,  when  his  mother  and  father 
themselves  went  to  reside  in  the  s.imc  village, 
tho  intimacy  begun  so  plea.santly  w.as  con¬ 
tinued,  and  Grace  and  Frederick  became 
friends,  and  feiind  in  each  otber’s  mind  and 
ta-stes  that  sympatliy  which  as  yet  they  had 
looked  for  in  vain.  They  loved  each  other ; 
and  when  the  young  painter  asked  from  the 
clergyman  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  the 
dearly-loved  tnaisiiro  was  given  with  a  per¬ 
fect  trust  and  confidence  to  the  keeping  of 
one  in  every  respect  so  worthy.  What  a 
change  for  our  Grace !  and  how  qnickly  it 
has  seemed  to  have  come  to  pass !  but  she 
needed  not  to  know  him  more,  she  said — he 
appreciated  her,  .and  sympathised  with  all 
,  her  high  aspirings.  And  so  they  were  to  bo 
I  married. 

I  It  was  a  lovely  spring  morning  on  which 
I  the  young  artist  stood  witli  his  lovely  bride 
in  the  white  cliiirch  at  Oakdell :  surely  the 
sun  never  shone  on  a  happier  group  of  people 
tiian  those  who  stood  by  that  altar.  The 
eliiirch  was  thronged  with  the  villagers  and 
friends  of  the  ininisfer's  family,  assembled  to 
witness  the  ceremony.  Frederick’s  mother 
.and  father,  and  grandp.arcnts,  and  sisters  and 
brothers,  were  there,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Iletherleigli,  and  .\nnt  Lovely  and  Jessie, 
and  the  Mordaimts ;  and  .Taney  Rose  was 
j  fellow-bridesmaid  with  .Icssic;  and  Jessie 
herself — little  .lessie,  as  they  always  called 


vas ;  blit,  except  for  tlie  greater  .and  her — how  happy  she  looked,  her  fair  little 
extended  iiiHnence  that  it  gave  him,  he  |  round  figure  trembling  with  joyous  cxcite- 
valucil  little  tlie  praise  of  the  many  whose  |  nient,  and  the  bright  rose-colour  glowing  on 
only  qualification  for  judgment  was  their  her  soft  cheek.  How  proud  she  had  been  to 
riches,  or  their  conventional  taste  and  rules, !  dress  her  sister  that  morning — to  fasten  the 
and  .sought  but  to  attain  th.at  excellence  |  fiowers  in  her  beantlfiil  hair,  and  arrange  tho 
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last  touch  of  the  bridaUdress ;  and  how 
proud  she  was  of  her  now,  as  she  stood  there, 
her  graceful  figure  slightly  bending,  and  the 
beautiful  fare  so  radiant  in  tbe  sunlight. 
“  Who  ever  looked  so  beautiful  as  her  sister?” 
was  the  thought  of  her  heart ;  but  she  looked 
anxiously  at  her  for  a  moment,  as  her  head 
was  bent  down,  till,  feeling  Jessie’s  glance, 
Grace  looked  up  with  a  brilliant  smile  of 
happiness  and  peace.  A  friend  of  Mr. 
Hetherleigh  performed  the  solemn  ceremony, 
for  solemn  and  earnest  they  all  felt  it  to  be, 
and  with  a  serious,  subdued  happiness,  they 
returned  to  the  parsonage-house.  After  the 
breakfast,  the  young  wife  took  leave  of 
her  dear  family,  and  set  out  with  her  husband 
for  Germany.  Jlany  were  the  tears  shed  at 
the  parting,  many  the  fond  good-byes  and 
little  tokens  of  affectionate  regard  from 
neighbours  and  friends ;  and  Grace’s  own 
tears  fell  fast  as  she  realised  how  dear  were 
those  to  her  whose  home  she  was  now  leav¬ 
ing.  But  at  last  she  was  gone.  From  the 
little  gate  where  they  had  so  often  stood 
together,  they  watched  the  carriage  that 
contained  them  as  it  rolled  awa),  the  dust 
flying  lightly  up  from  its  wheels  and  from 
the  horse’s  hoofs,  till  it  was  lost  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and  still  they  watched,  unwilling  to 
turn  back  to  the  quieter  home,  and  feeling 
as  though,  while  they  still  looked  after  her, 
she  was  less  far  from  them. 

A  very  quiet  day  was  passed  together  by 
the  two  happy,  and  yet  half  sorrowful,  families 
at  the  parsonage.  To  Mr.  Hetherleigh  and 
his  family,  with  ail  their  joy  for  her,  a  light 
had  flitted  from  the  house,  and  one  sunbeam 
less  must  be  looked  for  to  mingle  its  lustre 
with  the  every-day  gladness.  'J  o  the  Roses, 
happy  as  they  were  in  their  son’s  happiness 
and  the  choice  that  he  had  made,  they  could 
not  help  feeling  —  even  mingled  with  the 
thankfulness  that  lifted  up  their  hearts  in 
joy  and  gratitude  to  God  as  they  thought  of 
the  many  excellencies  and  endearing  qualities 
of  their  child — they  could  not  help  feeling  a 
touch  of  sadness  too,  that  left  their  eyes 
often  moist  and  glistening  from  the  deep 
stirring  of  soul  within.  They  sat  together 
sometimes  in  silence,  or  talking  over  the 
prospects  of  the  future  for  their  children. 
Jessie  sat  with  one  arm  round  her  mother’s 
‘waist,  and  the  other  hand  in  Mrs.  Rose’s 
and  little  Janey’s  together;  while  Mr.  Hether¬ 
leigh  and  Mr.  Rose,  and  the  kind  grand¬ 
mother  and  grandfather,  with  Aunt  Lovely 


and  the  children,  completed  the  wide  circle. 
And  so  they  sat  and  talked  together  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  and  seemed  loth  to 
go  away,  and  wishing  that  the  day  would 
last  longer  over  which  hung  still  the  light 
of  such  a  morning’s  brightness. 

How  quiet  a  house  seems  when  one  who 
has  been  there,  our  accustomed  companion, 
so  long  as  we  ourselves  can  look  back  and 
remember,  is  taken  away!  .Icssie  went 
through  every  room  the  next  day  after  her 
sister  was  gone,  with  eyes  that,  quietly  and 
composedly  as  they  were  accustomed  to  look 
on  things,  now  saw  everything  wearing  a 
changed  look  to  her  saddened  apprehension. 
How  truly  seemed  the  beautiful  words  of 
Alfred  Tennyson  to  be  realised  here — 

Itiit  over  all  things  broo<ling  slept 
The  iiuict  sense  of  something  lost. 

“  But  she  must  not  feel  sad  like  this — no, 
certainly  not,  for  Grace  would  be  so  happy, 
and  her  husband  was  so  noble  and  good, 
and  so  clever ;  she  would  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  her  gifted  sister,  and  talk  with  her, 
and  admire  with  her  ail  the  beautiful  things 
of  nature  and  art  as  she,  who  had  uo  genius, 
could  not  do.  And  now  she  must  try  and 
make  up  all  she  could  to  papa  for  her  ab¬ 
sence,  and  to  mamma  and  Aunt  Lovely ; 
and,  though  dear  Grace  would  no  more  bo 
there  always,  they  should  very  often  see 
her  and  be  with  her,  or  have  her  there  with 
them,  so  that  it  would,  after  all,  scarcely  be 
like  parting.”  So  mused  Jessie  till  her  heart 
l)eeamc  assured  again,  and  took  up  its  own 
lightness. 

When  the  painter  and  his  young  wife  re¬ 
turned  from  Germany,  after  spending  some 
days,  first  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rose,  and  then 
with  Grace’s  mother  and  father,  they  entered 
upon  their  residence  in  London,  w  hich  had 
been  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  where 
Mrs.  Rose,  who  had  arranged  and  seen  to 
everything  for  the  comfort  of  her  beloved 
son  and  daughter-in-law,  had  already  gone 
to  welcome  them.  How  loving  and  thought¬ 
ful  had  been  the  hand  that  had  taken  such 
pride  to  make  everything  look  most  pleasant 
and  cheering — how  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Rose 
had  gone  about  jilacing  this  chair  where 
Frederick  would  like  it  most,  and  this  little 
work-table  by  him  for  dear  Grace,  while  they 
should  sit  together  in  the  evening.  The 
London  blacks  would  fall  a  little  on  the 
things  inside,  the  London  house  outside 
would  not  look  so  bright  as  in  the  country ; 
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but  never  mind,  everything  looked  happy 
and  comfortable,  and  Frederick  must  be  in 
town  for  his  profession.  How  long  they 
were  coining — it  was  half  an  hour  pa.st  the 
time  that  they  ought  to  have  been  there 
already.  “  Run,  Janey,  I  think  that  was  a 
knock.  We  will  not  let  the  servants  open 
the  door  to  them  the  first  time.”  .faney 
knows  that  it  is  no  knock,  but  still  she  runs 
to  please  her  mother — and  this  is  the  third 
time  that  she  has  been;  and  now  Mrs.  Rose  puts 
the  last  finishing  toucli  to  the  arrangement 
for  the  twentieth  time,  at  least,  and  sits  by 
the  window  with  .laney  and  Louias.  There 
is  a  bright  fire  burning,  for  though  the  winter 
has  hardly  begun,  the  weather  is  cold  and 
frosty.  Yes,  there  they  really  are  now — that 
is  them — and  Janey  almost  fiies  to  the  door ; 
and  they  are  clasped  in  the  mother’s  arms. 

Her  home !  Grace  stood  within  her  own 
home  now;  and,  with  a  feeling  of  joyous 
])ride,  she  turned  round  to  her  dear  husband 
with  a  happy  smile.  She  was  proud  of  him 
— proud  of  his  genius  and  his  goodness,  and 
proud  of  his  love.  She  had  found  one  to 
whom  she  could  look  up  and  feel  that  she  as 
yet  knew  little,  even  of  the  beauties  of  art, 
and  poetry,  and  literature,  which  she  most 
loved.  Yes,  she  stood  there  as  though  she 
could  so  stand  for  ever — happy — perfectly 
happy ;  for  her  soaring  spirit  had  found  one 
with  whom  to  sympathize,  and  feel,  and  think, 
on  the  holiest,  and  highest,  and  most  glorious. 

Mrs.  Rose  and  her  daughter  Janey  stayed 
with  them  for  a  week — till  the  young  wife 
was  fairly  installed  in  all  the  domestic  state 
of  mistre.s8  of  the  household.  They  loved 
Grace  dearly,  and  thought  her  all  that  they 
had  ever  wished  for  dear  Frederick’s  wife, 
and  Grace  returned  their  love  with  warm  and 
true  affection.  She  felt  that  she  had  now 
two  mothers  to  care  for  her  instead  of  one, 
and  two  families  to  watch  for  her  interests. 

Happily,  joyously,  glided  away  the  first 
year  of  Grace’s  married  life — her  society 
was  courted  by  the  admirers  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  talents,  and  she  could  never  weary 
of  hearing  his  praise.  He,  full  of  energy 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  true  beauty  of  art, 
was  plodding  his  way  patiently,  step  by  step, 
up  the  hill,  with  one  bright  beacon  star  of 
excellence  in  the  distance.  Still  was  his 
motto,  “To  the  glory  of  God,”  and  he  had 
never  seen  reason  to  change  it.  He,  too,  was 
full  of  hope  and  glad  content;  to  him 
the  world  had  gone  pleasantly,  for  he  was 


not  making  his  rest  in  it.  He  was  neither 
pained  nor  depressed  by  the  envy  and  ill- 
nature,  or  the  unjust,  ignorant  criticism  of 
some,  nor  falsely  elevated  by  the  praise  of 
others ;  where  his  works  justly  called  forth 
“  praise,  he  received  it  and  rendered  it  un¬ 
touched  to  God.”  He  loved  his  dear  Grace, 
and  he  loved  his  art ;  and  all  things  were 
illumined  to  him  by  the  smile  of  Him  with 
whom  “  is  the  well 'of  life.”  He  was  a  great 
artist  and  a  great  Christian ;  and  many  were 
the  hours  spent  in  deeds  of  goodness  to  the 
poor  and  friendless,  whoever  they  might  be, 
who  came  under  his  notice,  and  in  helping  the 
less  fortunate  in  the  art  he  had  himself 
chosen,  as  well  with  his  knowledge  as  with 
the  ample  means  which  had  rewarded  his 
own  exertions. 

Happy,  happy,  they  both  were — the  young 
artist  and  his  wife,  day  after  day  passing  on 
so  noiselessly  and  gladly.  Where  could  a  cloud 
have  been  looked  for  that  could ‘darken  the 
dwelling  of  so  much  peace  ? 

Hut  the  cloud  came — the  cloud  through 
which  could  be  seen  no  light  by  the  heart  on 
which  it  fell — with  the  blackness  of  a  night 
that  told  of  no  morning,  and  like  the  sudden 
stroke  of  the  whirlwind. 

Grace  Rose — bright  Grace  Rose,  whose 
name  was  but  in  harmony  with  the  happiness 
within  and  around  her,  must  take  otf  the 
wife’s  gay  dre.ss,  and  put  on  the  black  of 
mourning,  and  the  cap  of  the  widow.  I.a>ok 
at  her,  there  she  sits,  before  another  year 
I  has  expired — but  how  changed  in  this  little 
1  time !  Her  face  looks  almost  old  in  its  pale 
sadness ;  she  sits  by  the  lonely  fire-side  in 
the  sitting-room,  one  hand  hanging  listlessly 
'  by  her  side,  and  the  other  holding  a  minia¬ 
ture  in  her  lap,  the  likene.S8  of  her  husband. 
t)n  the  table  are  some  letters  and  a  dark 
lock  of  hair ;  the  lamp  Is  lighted  on  the 
table,  and  the  fire  burns  quietly  in  the  grate ; 
everything  looks  comfortable  and  homelike 
around,  but  there  is  “  one  vacant  chair.” 

Grace  sits  quite  still,  with  her  eyes  fixed, 
not  on  the  picture,  as  they  have  wandered 
far  away  from  that,  though  they  are  bent 
towards  it ;  so  still  that  you  could  hardly 
fancy  that  she  w.as  a  living  woman  and  not 
a  statue.  Without  is  the  low  hum  of  the 
city,  but  here  there  is  no  sound  but  the  light 
falling  of  the  ashes  now  and  then  in  the 
grate,  and  the  soft  regular  breathing  of  tho 
baby  in  the  cratlle. 

(To  he  conlinued.) 
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WOMEN  AND  HORSES. 

It  is  very  natumi,  at  least  to  people  with 
a  tolerable  share  of  benevolence,  when  one 
has  reoeived  pleasure  or  benefit  from  any 
easily  attained  object,  to  pointout  the  waysand 
means  thereto  to  others  who  could  never  hare 
thongbt  of  it  for  themselves ;  and  we  have 
often  wondered,  when  cantering  along  in  the 
face  of  a  fresh  breeze  far  out  in  tlic  open 
country  how  so  many  ladies  can  deny  to  them¬ 
selves  so  simple,  so  exquisite  a  pleasure. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  our  experience  to 
eqnal  it.  The  regular  gentle  motion  of 
your  horse,  be  his  gait  what  it  may,  the 
braced  upright  position  which  you  are  forced 
to  maintain,  whatever  may  be  your  incli¬ 
nation  to  “  the  line  of  beauty”  under  other 
oircnmstances,  the  light  wind  kissing  your 
cheek  into  the  rosiest  flush  !  Who  could 
resist  bcantiful  thoughts  as  the  long  shadows 
quiver  over  the  roadside,  and  the  breatli  of  the 
new-mown  hay  offers  yon  a  sweeter  perfume 
than  any  Parisian  extrait  you  can  name? 
And  there  are  the  soft  sky  aad  the  floating 
clouds,  and  perhaps  a  blue  lake  to  make  up 
the  delicious  landscape  !  You  would  have  lost 
this  charming  view  if  you  had  rolled  over 
the  country  in  the  easiest  of  carriages ;  you 
would  have  gone  home  as  languid  and  careworn 
as  you  came  forth,  if  you  ^d  nestled  all  the 
while  in  its  luxurious  cushions,  with  muscles 
relaxed  and  nerves  unstrung.  But  now 
your  hand  guides  the  reins  gently,  yet  firmly ; 
your  whole  frame  feels  the  excitement  of  the 
rapid  motion.  The  spirits  rise  in  pure  ex¬ 
hilaration,  such  as  the  rarest  champagne 
could  never  give — but  here  we  must  speak 
from  observation  rather  th.m  experience,  for 
we  have  seen  eyes  grow  brighter  under  the 
potent  beverage  which  we  have  never  quaffed 
— «nd  the  world  seems  more  beautiful  to 
you,  and  Nature  steals  into  your  heart  with 
a  potent  spell  you  never  recognised  before. 

Now,  what  is  there  to  prevent  all  this  en¬ 
joyment  in  every  country  town  or  village, 
where  there  are  comparatively  few  social 
pleasures  in  which  all  may  engage  ?  There 
are  none  of  the  disadvantages  we  have  to 
contend  with  m  a  city.  Horses  are  more 
easily  obtained,  and  they  are  less  expensive. 
There  is  your  choice  of  a  road,  and  you  do 
not  have  to  pass  through  two  or  three  miles 
of  carts  and  carriages,  over  a  paved  street,  to 
reach  it.  No ;  you  are  up  and  off,  and  in 
the  shadow  of  a  wood  before  you  are  fairly 


out  of  sight  of  home ;  and  there  are  no  clonds 
of  dust,  and  no  impertinent  stares  from  the 
“  fast  men”  on  the  road  to  annoy  you.  Y'et, 
with  all  their  advantages,  our  countrywomen 
learn  to  drive  rather  than  ride,  and  can  ma¬ 
nage  a  horse  in  harness  much  better  than 
under  the  simple  direction  of  a  rein. 

One  thing  may  be  urged,  tlmt  they  have 
no  teachers  in  the  conntry,  and  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  practice  before  they  go  out 
upon  the  road.  But  one  of  the  best  horse¬ 
women  of  onr  acquaintance  has  never  had  a 
riding-school  lesson,  and  mounted  for  the  first 
time  in  the  open  street.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  learned  is  mounting,  how  to  hold 
the  reifis,  the  seat  in  the  saddle,  and  to  guide 
the  horse ;  and  then,  if  a  lady  has  courage 
and  firmness,  all  is  known. 

Perhaps  we  could  give,  even  with  onr  hum¬ 
ble  experience,  some  hints  upon  these  most 
necessary  points ;  and  will  our  lady  readers 
accompany  us  for  the  purpose,  in  a  morn¬ 
ing's  visit  to  a  celebrated  riding-school? 
Visitors  are  always  welcome,  so  do  not  shrink 
back  as  yon  mount  the  stairs,  and  are  ushered 
info  a  kind  of  gallery,  furnished  with  com¬ 
fortable  settees  on  either  side,  which  are  at 
this  moment  filled  with  spectators,  the  friends 
and  relations  of  the  pupils.  A  light  railing 
separates  this  from  the  ring,  which  is  more 
properly  an  oblong  space  floored  with  tan, 
and  lighted  by  a  long  range  of  windows  and 
skylights,  thus  providing  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  sunshine.  A  class  has  just  dismounted, 
and  a  long  row  of  horses,  twenty  or  thirty, 
perhaps,  are  drawn  up  to  the  centre.  We 
will  not  wait  to  watch  the  animated  faces  of 
the  pupils  as  they  discuss  with  one  another 
the  good  points  of  “  Jenny  Lind,”  the  swift¬ 
ness  of  “  Eagle,”  or  the  tricks  of  “  Colum¬ 
bine  but  mount  another  flight  of  steps  -to 
the  dressing-room.  Here  arc  skirts  and  hats, 
public  and  private  property ;  and,  fastening 
one  of  the  former,  usually  of  some  dark, 
heavy  woollen  material,  over  an  ordinaiy 
walking-dress,  and  substituting  a  little  hat 
for  your  bonnet,  you  arc  ready  for  your  first 
lesson. 

The  ring  is  full  of  gay,  laughing  girls,  who 
are  too  busy  with  their  steeds  to  notice 
whether  the  stranger  be  a  novice  or  not. 
They  will  tell  presently  when  the  swift 
evolutions  commence,  do  not  fear  ridi¬ 
cule  or  even  your  own  awkwardness.  In 
mounting,  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are 
going  to  succeed,  and  you  will.  Yougatherthe 
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Jong  Xulds  Af  }'uur  tkirt.  witliyour  left  Uuiidt 
■ymt  nitk  -Att  k  placed  vfoa 

AbtfmmmA  or  liarii  of  tLe  saddle,  naoe 
jpwr  Ml  fiHt  firmljr  in  the  estendod  hand  of 
aMHT  MMaotur,  gene  iiini  Nimr  k'ft  band,  atill  , 
pMieang  the  akirt,  and  as  bo  raises  your  ' 
daat,  akraif^ten  your  kft  knee,  aud  aprm;;  ‘ 
fatal  the  rittht  insteji.  It  is  so  easy  a  matter,  i 
fifficuh  ae  H  looks,  that  few  fail,  even  in  tl)e  ' 
ifMt  attempt,  to  reach  the  saddle.  The  in-  | 
atent  you  are  seated,  take  the  reins,  without  > 
waiting  to  arrange  tout  dress,  lest  your  horse  j 
atiould  atart ;  meantime,  your  teacher  has 
jdaued  your  foot  in  the  stirrup.  Then,  either 
gaaspiug  the  mane  with  your  left  hand,  or 
placing  h  upon  the  shoulder  of  yonr  escort,  n.s  ' 
yon  prefer,  rise  in  tlic  stirrup,  arranire  the 
drapery  of  your  skirt  to  fall  gracefully  and 
ooinfortably  about  the  figure.  In  reseating 
yourself,  place  the  right  knee  over  the  ernteh 
or  bom  of  the  saddle.  Meantime,  the  reins, 
for  here  we  ride  with  both  the  curb  and  I 
suaffle  rein,  arc  drawn  perfectly  even,  nnd  ' 
arranged  in  the  left  hand,  one  between  each  ' 
finger,  the  curb  rein  on  the  inside,  nnd  the 
whole  kept  quite  tight  by  tbo  pressure  of  i 
tbe  thumb.  The  right  hand  still  retains  j 
the  whip,  and  should  be  suffered  to  full 
gracefully,  but  in  snrh  a  position  that  the  ; 
horse  will  not  be  irritated  by  it.  When  it  I 
can  be  avoided,  the  whip  should  never  be  ' 
used  ;  but,  if  necessary,  apply  it  with  firm-  | 
neas.  A  horse  soon  feels  if  he  has  a  cowardly  I 
rider,  hut  is  best  guided  by  tbe  voice,  .a  ' 
gentle  pat  on  tbe  neck,  or  a  firm  pressure  ; 
of  tlie  reins.  And  now  fearlessly— “  atfeet  | 
the  virtue  if  you  have  it  not" — .join  tin?  long  | 
ooraloade,  who  are  pacing  quietly  around  | 
tbe  area.  Presently,  they  will  quicken  their  | 
pace  to  a  brisk  trot,  as  they  fall  in  one  after  | 
aaother,  instead  of  riding  abreast  us  now  ; ' 
and,  when  your  half  hour’s  first  lesson  is  . 
aeoompUabed,  yon  eon  dismomrt  nnd  watch  ' 
tbe  rapid  military  evolutions  with  whiclt  ' 
tbeir  ride  will  close.  Now,  at  a  signal,  they  ' 
Cora  iaio  Hues  and  squares,  h:dt,  advance,  ' 
baek.«r  tarn  fraar)  right  to  left,  at  the  word  I 
of  oeoBanojid.  it  is  thus  they  gain  firmness, : 
osMaage,  and  ritai. 

b  diaaasaatMg,  tahe  y»<jr  ictus  and  whip  > 
bl  the  right  btnd,  pUeed  «p««  the  crutch  ^  i 
Mddk.  V«ir  kft  ItMid  gsdhem  thej 

skirt,  as  before,  and  is  given  to  ywir  atten-  | 
ilant,  and  so  you  spring  to  tl>e  ground,  l 
supporting  yourself  by  your  hold  upon  the  | 
crutch. 


To  back  a  horse,  a  very  esseutiol  point, 
bdld  both  reins  .penfsotly  atiH  surf  dhMK 
yonrsolf  back  a  little,  pulling  comOsu  Whai 
yen  have  more  okill  in  mani^png  ite  amm, 
this  will  be  easy,  and  you  will  brf  !■»’ 
slight  a  pre-ssure  will  turn  your  hoaM-  to  Ac- 
right  or  the  left. 

Now  you  can  mount  and  dismonnt  with¬ 
out  tbe  aid  of  a  chair ;  yon  know  that  the 
reins  arc  not  to  be  held  in  one  grasp,  throsigii 
the  hollow  of  the  hand,  at  we  luve  seen 
them  used.  A  little  observation  will  tell 
yon  whether  your  horse  is  pacing,  trotting, 
or  euntering,  and  which  gait  you  prefer ;  and 
then,  if  you  have  courage,  all  the  essentials 
are  yours.  You  are  to  presen-c  a  firm,  up¬ 
right  M'.-it  ill  the  saddle,  neither  leaning  bock- 
wiirils  nor  stooping  forwards ;  tlie  ladder  de- 
stroy.s  all  tbe  grace  of  many  otherwise  good 
riders  ;  and  remember,  above  all,  that  gentle¬ 
ness  is  us  much  appreciated  by  horses  as  by  any 
other  creature  you  may  chuuee  to  guide,  and 
that  they  often  yield  to  it  when  brute  frace 
enrages. 

As  to  dress,  it  matters  not  how  plain  tbe 
material,  so  the  akirt  is  ample  and  tlie  cor¬ 
set  easy.  Ko  enstoni  is  more  simple  ar 
graceful,  nnd  a  plea  of  c.\pense  need  nat  ha 
urged  against  the  rational  pleasure  and  »- 
prnremeut,  both  to  body  and  mind,  of  fre¬ 
quent  e<[uestrian  excursions. 


PRECIOUS  LORE. 

Tiik  following  domestic  laedietm-s  and 
recipes  may  be  relied  upon.  They  we  kaoded 
down  from  a  very  ancient  period;  and  "■<> 
cure,  no  pa^v’ : — 

“  A  stick  of  hrinistoue  wore  in  tbe  packet 
is  good  fur  them  as  bus  cramps. 

“  A  loadstone  put  on  tbe  place  wbrre  tbe 
]iain  is,  is  beautiful  in  tlie  rheiitostif 

“  A  basin  of  wster-groel  with  half  a^oart. 
of  old  rum  in  it,  or  a  quart,  if  poitiiflar  bod, 
with  lots  o*  brM'a  sugar,  griag  to  bed^  is 
good  Car  a  cold  in  the  ’ead. 

**  If  roa’re  gat  tbe  biceopi,  psach  oa*  o* 
yoor  onrlati^  sod  hold  year  bwrti  sAlc  ymi 
caupt  aistr,  or — get  iraaibadir  to  aMap  yoa, 

anil  viiikr  ;/uii  juiihi. 

“  'flit  tUir-Acie. —  Tut  an  iiiyun  in  your 
ear,  after  it  is  well  roasted  V 


ANTIMACASSAR. 


Thla  Antiinacaaaar  may  citlier  be  worked  in  croclict  from  the  engravinK,  or  may  be  netted  in 
lino  cotton,  and  the  pattern  run  in  raft  darning  cotton.  The  border  may  in  that  case  be  run  in 
pink  ingrain  cotton,  and  the  centre  group  in  white,  with  the  hinge  in  whit^  or  may  be  reversed. 


ANT  i  M  ACASSAh. 
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LADIES’  SHORT  PALETOT. 

This  PaletAt  is  for  in-door  wear  for  this  cold  season.  It  is  aimost  universally  worn  by  our 
Parisian  neighbours,  and  is  the  most  comfortable  of  any  that  has  yet  been  brouglit  out.  It  is  made 
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of  fine  woollen  cloth,  of  almofit  any  colour,  » idc,  and  to  button  over  on  the  breast  if  required. 
The  black  lines  on  our  engravinea  represent  a  broad  and  a  narrow  velvet  trimming,  laid  on  veiy 
erenly  and  neatly,  or  it  may  be  trimmed  with  broad  and  narrow  miiitary  braid.  The  sire  we  give 
In  onr  wotUng  ]dan  is  the  fttll  sire  fbr  a  lady. 
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HISTORY  IN  NEEDLEWORK. 

Tapkstiiv-workinu  is  now  sJnio.st  a  neg-  | 
iKtrd  art.  It  fbniierly  employed  tlie  fingers  : 
ofBritain’s  daughters ;  but  all  the  tapestry 
now  mitde  in  Kurope  furnishes  employment 
for  very  few  manufuetories.  The  tajicstry  at 
Btveux  is  by  far  the  most  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  specimen  extant,  inasmuch  ns  is  it 
not  merely  surprising  as  a  labour  of  art,  hut 
equally  to  be  cherished  as  an  historical  pic¬ 
ture,  and  a  record  of  conjugal  love. 

The  date  of  this  work  ha.s  been  disputed  ; 
■ome  {icrsons  considering  it  of  a  later  period 
than  the  Conquest;  but  tradition  gives  to 
Matilda,  the  wife  of  William,  the  merit  of 
having  esec.ited  this  memorial  of  her  hus¬ 
band's  great  vietory.  He  this  as  it  may,  the 
antiquity  of  the  work  cannot  be  doubted  : 
it  bears  its  own  internal  evidence  of  cor¬ 
rectness  and  authenticity,  and  gives  to  the 
lover  of  rcmoti!  research  many  little  cir- 
enmatanees  of  which  history  bears  no  record. 

I  The  tapestry  is  worked  with  different 

I  eolonred  worsteds,  upon  white  cloth,  to 

I  which  time  has  given  the  tinge  of  brown 

I  bolland.  The  drawing  of  the  figures  is 

J  rude  and  barbarous ;  and  no  attention  is  paid 

ri  to  correctness  of  colour  in  the  objects  dc- 

3  picted.  The  horses  arc  blue,  green,  red  or 

I  yellow;  this  circumstance  may  arise  from 

^  the  limited  number  of  worsteds  employed 

in  the  work,  for  they  consist  of  seven  colours 
only — dark  and  light  blue,  re<l,  yellow,  buff, 
dark  and  light  green.  There  is  a  border  at 
the  top  aud  bottom  of  the  tapestry,  eon- 
aiating  of  some  few  of  the  fables  of  .Rsop  ; 
birds,  animals,  and  other  objects.  In  that 
part  where  the  battle  of  Hastings  is  repre¬ 
sented,  the  de.s  1  bodies  supply  the  border. 
The  whole  is  227  feet  in  length,  and  about 
twenty  inches  in  width,  and  represents,  in 
regular  succession,  the  events  which  preceded 
the  Conquest,  and  tlio  principal  circumstances 
connected  with  it. 

The  work  begins  with  the  fignre  of  a  king 
seated  upon  his  throne;  the  inscription  is, 
“Edward  Ke.x'’ (the  Confessor),  ndJre.ssing 
a  person  supposed  to  be  Harold,  fur  the  pur- 
fOKe  of  sending  liim  on  some  mission  into 
France,  since  the  departure  of  Harold  imme- 
.  diately  succeeds. 

,.  We  next  see  Harold  proceeding  to  Bosham, 

attended  by  scvi-ral  of  his  followers ;  he  car¬ 
ries  a  hawk  upon  his  fist,  at  that  time  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  nobility;  his  dogs 


are  running  before  him.  A  ehiwch  is  then 
represented,  in  front  of  which  are  two  men, 
who  appear  about  to  enter :  above  is  the 
word  “  Kcekum."  The  jfhrty  next  appear 
feasting  at  a  table  in  a  house,  previous  to 
their  emlmrkation.  Home  persons  are  de¬ 
scending  the  steps  from  the  .ipartment  where 
they  have  been  dining  ;  others  are  embark¬ 
ing  in  four  vessels.  Harold  enters  first,  still 
bearing  the  hawk,  and  carrying  a  dog  under 
his  arm.  Thes<'  In.st-mentioncd  figures  are 
wading  through  the  water,  naked  from  the 
waist  downwards.  The  lust  of  the  four  ves- 
j  sels  next  appears  .anchoring  in  France,  Harold 
I  standing  at  the  prow.  Three  figures  are  then 
I  represented  upon  land,  one  of  them  is  Harold, 

I  in  the  act  of  being  seized  by  order  of  Guy, 

;  Earl  of  I’onthicu,  who  is  on  horseback, 

I  followed  by  his  people.  Harold  aud  Guy 
!  arc  then  seen,  mounted  u]H)n  their  horses, 
and  attended  both  by' Saxon  and  Norman 
soldiers.  The  Saxons  are  distinguished  by 
wearing  mustachios ;  the  Normans  have 
none. 

Harold  and  (»ny  appear  in  conversation  ; 
and  mcsiMMigers  arrive  from  William.  Duke 
I  of  Normandy,  to  the  Earl  of  1‘onthieu; — a 
tree  divides  the  subject  here,  and  in  like 
manner  all  the  principal  events  tliruiighuut 
,  the  work.  Some  historians  ndate,  that  when 
Harold  WHS  driven  by  temiiest  on  the  French 
coast,  he  was  detained  os  a  prisoner  by  Guy, 
I  and  that  he  sent  a  messenger  to  William, 
with  an  account  of  his  situation,  whose 
:  threats  and  largesses  obtained  his  release, 
i  The  tapestry  seems  to  confirm  this  account, 
for  the  micssonger  kneeling  at  the  fret  of 
I  William  is  known  to  b<-  a  twixon  by  his  un- 
I  shaven  upper  lip.  Guy  is  seen  immediately 
after,  conducting  Harold  to  the  Moke;  to 
I  what  town  he  was  carried  we  are  not  in- 
I  formed.  The  tapestry  mentions  only  that  he 
I  was  bronglit  to  the  palace  of  the  Norman 
I  prince,  lieneath  the  words,  “  /  'mt»  clei'ictis 
'  et  -  appeal^  a  female  figure,  and  a 

'  priest,  who  is  apparently  giving  a  bene- 
I  diction.  It  has  been  conjtrturetf  that  this 
subject  alludes  to  the  betrothing  of  a  daughter 
of  William  the  Conqueror  to  Harold. 

The  next  event  is  William's  warfare  writh 
Conan,  Earl  of  Bretagne,  in  which  it  is 
apparent  Harold  assisted  and  rendered  essen¬ 
tial  service  to  the  Norman  jairty.  Soldiers, 
mounted  on  horseback,  arrive  at  Mount  St. 
Micliel,  and  pass  the  river  C'osno.  Harold 
is  depicted  assisting  some  persons  who  had 
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iidlen  into  the  quicksands  whilst  they  were  | 
passing  the  river.  The  army  arrive  at  Dol,  i 
in  Brittany ;  some  troops  are  flying  at  their  | 
approacli  towards  Rennes;  Conan  escajtes 
from  the  town,  and  descends  the  walls  by 
means  of  a  rojie.  The  Norman  soldiers  arc 
next  employed  in  attacking  Dinaiit ;  Conan 
delivers  up  to  them  the  keys  of  the  town, 
which  they  succeed  in  taking.  After  this 
event,  William  rewards  the  services  of  Harold, 
by  giving  him  a  suit  of  armour,  with  which 
he  is  represented  as  investing  him.  William 
and  bis  party  then  arrive  at  Baycnx. 

It  is  said  that  William,  in  order  to  secure 
to  himself  the  succession  of  the  Saxon  throne, 
without  having  Harold  for  a  competitor, 
caused  him  to  take  a  solemn  vow  that  he 
would  never  attempt  the  possession  of  the 
Einglisli  crown :  this  vow  he  obliged  Harold 
(then  within  his  power)  to  make  upon  a 
coveretl  altar,  beneath  which  William  had 
secretly  placed  the  most  sacred  and  precious 
relics.  No  sooner  had  Harold  sworn  the 
enjoined  oath,  than  the  Norman  Duke  un-- 
overed  the  altar,  and,  showing  him  by  what 
sacred  things  he  had  vowed,  enforced  upon 
his  minil  the  blasphemy  he  would  commit 
if  he  ever  attempted  the  violation  of  his 
oath.  The  tapestry  apparently  confirms  this 
political  trick  of  the  Conqueror ;  for  Harold  ^ 
is  represented  taking  the  oath,  while  stand¬ 
ing  between  two  covered  altars.  Harold 
next  embarks  for  England,  and  arrives  at  the 
court  of  Edward  the  Confessor :  he  appears 
giving  an  account  to  the  Saxon  king  of  the 
event  of  his  mission  into  Normandy. 

The  succeeding  subject  is  the  death  of 
Edward.  He  is  lying  upon  a  bed,  and  his 
wife  Editha  weeping  by  his  side.  Beneath  i 
he  is  represented  dead,  and  laid  out.  The  j 
funeral  procession  to  Westminster  Abbey  fol¬ 
lows  immediately  after  his  decease ;  and 
chronicles  tell  us  that  he  was  interred  the 
next  day.  Edward  the  Confessor  had  re¬ 
built  the  Abbey.  It  is  singular  that  a  figure 
is  portrayed  placing  a  we.atbercock  upon  the 
spire  of  the  church.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  is  designed  os  an  indication  that  the 
building  was  but  just  finished,  the  weather¬ 
cock  being  the  last  necessary  appendage.  A 
hand  from  heaven  is  pointing  towards  the 
Abbey,  as  if  marking  it  for  consecration.* 


•  The  cliiirch  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  was 
consecrated  Imt  a  few  daj-s  before  the  deatli  of 
Edwoi'd  the  Confessor. 


The  next  subject  is  the  crown  being  offered 
to  Harold  by  the  people.  Above  are  the 
words,  “Hie  ilederunt  Jfaroldo  coronam 
Regis."  From  the  word  dedenait  being  used 
in  the  Norman  record,  we  are  induced  to 
believe  that  the  crown  was  given  to  Harold, 
and  not  seized  by  him.  The  tapestry  mark¬ 
ing  the  circumstance  in  these  words,  appeati 
a  strong  confirmation  of  its  truth. 

Harold  next  appears  seated  upon  his  throne. 
Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canterbur)',  is  stand¬ 
ing  by  his  side.  The  subject  that  follows  it 
the  appe.arancc  of  a  comet,  at  which  the 
people  are  gazing  with  astonishment,  as  an 
ominous  sign  of  bloodshed  threatening  to 
overwhelm  their  countrj’.  Harold  is  then 
sedn  upon  the  throne,  addre.ssing  his  conver¬ 
sation  to  a  ])orson  who  is  standing  by  bit 
side.  In  the  border  beneath  are  several 
boats.  The  inscription  above  is  simply  the 
word  “  Harold.”  As  there  is  no  explanation 
given  to  define  this  subject,  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  it  relates  to  the  embarkation  of 
the  forces  of  Harold  Hadrada,  the  King  of 
Norway,  and  Tostig,  the  brother  of  Harold, 
who  had  joined  in  the  Norwegian  expedition 
.against  England.  The  figure  speaking  to 
Harold  may  probably  be  intended  as  a  mes¬ 
senger  bringing  him  intelligence.  The  boats, 
in  the  border  beneath,  arc,  perhap.s,  a  figu¬ 
rative  emblem  of  the  preparation  for  this 
naval  expedition.  The  victory  Harold 
achieved  over  the  Norwegian  king  and  his 
brother  Tostig  was  distinguished  by  the 
gallant  and  brave  conduct  of  the  Saxon 
prince ;  and  it  is  more  likely  the  tapestrv 
should  in  some  manner  notice  so  memorable 
an  event,  as  the  final  overthrow  of  Hadrada 
occurred  but  three  days  before  the  landing  of 
IVilliam.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that 
unless  this  subject  is  thus  understood,  it  re 
mams  totally  obscure  and  undefined.  The 
battle  took  place  near  York.  Without  leisure 
for  repose,  that  part  of  the  army  of  Harold 
that  survived  the  engagement,  marched  im 
mediately  towards  Hastings. 

The  next  subject  the  tapestry  presents 
is  a  ship  bringing  to  William  the  news  of 
Harold’s  having  assumed  the  English  crown. 
William  and  his  brother  Odo,  the  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  appear  consulting  together,  and 
giving  orders  that  ships  should  be  built  for 
the  intended  inva.sion  of  England.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  several  persons  are  employed  in  cutting 
down  trees ;  carpenters  are  constructing  ves¬ 
sels;  and  others  draw  them  into  the  sea. 
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The  embarkation  of  the  Normans  forms  the 
locceeding  subject ;  they  carry  with  them  on 
kotnl  the  ships,  wine,  arms,  and  provisions. 
William  then  passes  the  sea,  and  arrives  in 
Pevensey  bay.  At  the  head  ef  the  Con- 
^eror’s  vessel  is  the  figure  of  a  boy,  which 
history  records  to  have  been  the  distinguish- 
isg  mark  of  his  ship.  A  lantern  is  fixed 
to  the  mast — the  known  signal  of  William’s 
vessel  in  the  night,  around  which  the  fleet 
*gs  directed  to  anchor.  The  troops  and 
horses  next  appear  disembarking ;  they  pro- 
eeed  to  Hastings,  where  they  seize  provisions. 
A  figure  bearing  a  pennon  at  the  end  of  his 
huiee,  is  simply  distinguished  by  the  words 
“f/ic  est  Wadard”  The  Normans  are 
hnsied  in  cooking  meats,  and  regaling  them- 
adres  at  Hastings.  The  soldiers  dine  upon 
their  shields.  Odo  bestows  his  benediction 
gpon  some  viands  on  a  table.  The  manner 
in  which  the  fowls  are  brought  to  the  board 
it  certainly  of  a  singular  fashion  ;  for  they 
ire  presented  to  the  guests  by  the  attendants 
ipon  small  spits,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
well  person  helped  himself  to  a  portion  as 
they  were  handed  round.  In  the  print  pub¬ 
lished  by  Montfaucon,  this  circumstance, 
from  incorrect  delineation,  is  unintelligible. 
Odo  and  William,  with  their  brother  Robert, 
give  orders  that  the  army  should  encamp  at 
Hastings.  The  news  is  then  brought  to 
William  that  Harold  is  advancing  to  oppose 
the  Normans.  A  house  on  fire,  from  which 
a  woman  and  child  are  escaping,  forms  the 
next  subject. 

The  soldiers  of  William  leave  Hastings  to 
meet  Harold  in  the  field,  and  the  Duke  now 
first  appears  in  armour  for  the  battle,  and 
comes  forth  to  meet  his  opponent.  Odo  is 
armed  likewise  in  mail ;  the  bishop  bears  a 
mace,  as  a  weapon  he  is  to  use  in  the  fray ; 
for  ecclesiastics  sought  in  those  days  to 
evade  the  admonition  of  the  Scriptures  against 
using  a  sword,  or  shedding  man’s  blood  in 
battle.  William  is  seen  interrogating  Vital, 
a  soldier,  concerning  the  state  of  Harold’s 
defence.  Harold  also  is  receiving  information 
relative  to  his  enemies’  forces.  William 
then  addresses  his  soldiers  to  inspire  them 
with  boldness  and  confidence  in  their  medi¬ 
tated  attack  upon  the  Saxon  troops.  The 
Normans  are  on  horseback,  the  Saxons  on 
foot ;  the  .shields  of  the  latter  are  generally 
distinguished  by  being  round,  with  a  boss  in 
the  centre.  The  battle  now  ensues ;  Lewine 
and  Gyrth,  the  brothers  of  Harold,  are  slain. 


The  action  appears  obstinately  contested  on 
both  sides,  and  many  of  either  party  killed. 
Some  detachments  of  the  Saxon  army  are 
next  seen  intrenched,  hurling  their  javelins 
at  their  advancing  foes. 

The  tapestry  agrees  entirely  with  the 
historical  relations  usually  received ;  Odo  is 
seen  encouraging  the  troops,  who  are  dis¬ 
heartened  by  a  report  of  William’s  being 
slain.  The  strong  position  occupied  by  the 
Saxons  on  a  rising  ground  is  likewise  ex¬ 
pressed,  the  Normans  appear  attacking  them, 
and  are  repulsed,  their  cavalry  and  men  being 
thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion.  William 
also  is  seen  taking  oflT  his  helmet,  as  an  assu¬ 
rance  of  his  still  existing.  Eustace,  Earl  of 
Boulogne  (who  is  by  the  Duke’s  side),  bears 
a  flag  which,  from  its  remarkable  form,  is 
conjectured  to  be  the  Nonnan  standard,  pro¬ 
bably  that  of  the  Duke.  The  engagement 
between  both  armies  ensues ;  the  followers  of 
Harold  are  slain  ;  Harold  is  represented  re- 
'  ceiving  the  arrow  in  his  eye — he  falls  to  the 
ground  ;  a  soldier  pierces  him  in  the  thigh 
‘  with  a  sword.  In  the  border  of  this  part, 
several  troops  are  employed  in  stripping  the 
dead.  The  Normans  have  many  archers  on 
their  side,  and  some  who  throw  the  javelin. 
I  The  .Saxons  are  la.stly  seen  flying  before  the 
victorious  foes.  Here  the  tapestry  ends,  for 
the  rest  is  tern  off,  or  more  probably  de¬ 
stroyed  by  time. 

It  .should  be  remarked  that  whoever 
wrought  the  work  appears  to  have  rendered 
justice  to  the  character  of  Harold  ;  for  the 
important  services  he  afforded  William  during 
the  war  in  Brittany  are  not  noticed  by  any 
other  existing  history. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  curious  memorial 
escaped  destniction  during  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  Its  surrender  at  that  period  was 
demanded  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
guns ;  a  priest,  however,  succeeded  in  con¬ 
cealing  and  preserving  it  from  destruction. 
It  should  not  be  omitted,  that  when  Napoleon 
projected  the  invasion  of  England,  he  cause<l 
the  Bayeux  tapestry — a  memorial  of  England’s 
early  conquest — to  be  bro\ight  to  Paris,  where 
it  was  exhibited  to  the  j)cople.  Few  of  the 
great  men  of  history  have  understood  this 
species  of  stratagem,  and  its  workings,  so 
deeply  as  did  the  first  Emperor  of  the  French, 
j  In  this  case,  his  reference  to  past  success  had 
1  no  effect  upon  future  enterprise ;  and  all 
'  hopes  of  second  conquest  of  England,  in 
1  tapestry,  were  blighted  in  the  bud. 
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CAPTAIN  JAN  EVTIRS. 

Twkstv  years  .150,  uiy  lather  had  a  new 
ship  ready  to  be  laiinehcd.  The  vesticl  had, 
of  course,  to  he  cliristened ;  and  a  large 
company  assembled  at  our  house  to  witness 
the  ceremony,  and  afterwards  to  honour  tlie 
nuptials  of  the  captain  who  was  to  connnand 
her.  He  had  I>een  ni:inyyi>ars  in  iny  father’s 
service,  had  brought  almost  ;U1  his  voyages 
to  a  successful  Issue,  and  was  thought  just 
the  man  to  carry  out  a  new  enterprise  to 
the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

Captain  .Ian  Kvers  hud,  inileed,  spent 
.almost  all  his  lite  at  .sea.  From  tlie  time  he 
litst  went  as  cahiTi-hoy,  he  lived  little  at 
home,  escejit  while  he  w:ui  attending  the 
School  of  Navigation  at  Hambni'gh,  in  order 
to  prepare  fur  his  examination  os  pilot.  His 
parents  owned  a  ])ieee  of  ground  in  the 
village  of  Nenniuhlen — stretehing  along  the 
muutii  of  tlie  Kibe  beyond  Altona.  After 
the  death  of  the  old  peojile,  their  house  stood 
deserted  and  Imlf-rninous,  till  .at  length  the 
Captain,  at  the  time  I  .speak  of,  determined 
not  to  go  to  sea  again  till  the  new  .ship 
should  be  ready.  He  therefore  went  home 
to  tho  old  house,  took  down  the  shutters, 
put  it  in  oriter,  and  ijuietly  took  up  Lis  resi¬ 
dence. 

Everyone  knows  how  clean  are  all  tlie 
northern  seaport-towns,  and  how  the  sailors, 
with  their  natural  neat-haiidediiess,  like  to 
have  their  houses  as  trim  as  tiieir  ships.  As 
for  Neumiililen,  the  honsi's  seemed  ahso- 
lutely  to  shine — they  were  kept  with  such 
care ;  and  you  may  judge,  therefore,  how 
vexed  Captain  .Ian  Kvers  w:is  when  In- 
found  how  sliahhy  anil  iieglueted  his  honse 
appt-ared.  Tlie  little  ganieii-plot  in  ft-ont — 
the  little  garden-plot  never  wanting  in  Nou- 
luuhlen — was  overinii  with  weeds;  the  buuglis 
of  the  linden  had  grown  straggling  and  wild, 
elimbiiig  to  the  w'indow.s,  luid  .so  keeping 
out  the  air  and  sunsliine  tliat  tlie  rhainbers 
bod  a  mouldy  look  and  a  mouldy  smell,  while 
the  cheerful  green  paint  011  the  waits  was 
spotted  with  yellow  stains.  The  wliulc 
house  was  full  of  melancholy ;  the  Chinese 
mandarin,  tlioiigli  he  kept  Ills  ]iost  on  the 
old  walnut-wood  buffet,  seemed  to  have 
grown  melancholy  too,  and  greeted  .Ian  with 
i  sad  nod  of  recognition  wlicn  he  eiiterc?d 
the  room. 

Now  the  Captain  was  not  at  home  in  such 
i  st.ate  of  things.  A  hearty,  jolly  seaman  of 


!  forty  years,  fresh  and  hale,  the  mouldy  oU 
house  rhauged  him.  He  grew  moody,  eves 
‘  peevisli ;  and  at  length  .brooded  over  oh 
wish  alone,  Hmt  tho  new  ship  were  ready  t« 
bear  him  to  sea  again. 

I  Ine  day,  .at  a  rather  unusual  hour,  Captaia 
Jail  called  at  our  house,  and  requested  to 
see  my  father.  The  Captain  was  shown  ia, 
luid  alter  we  children  had  been  sent  otf  (as 
the  Captain  desired)  he  began. 

“  I  liave  come  to  say  a  word  or  twn; 
wliich  it  will  be  well  if  yoiir  good  lady  iieari 
too.  1  Iiave  just  been  down  to  tho  dock  to 
look  at  the  new  ship.  It  will  be  two  months 
yet  before  she  is  ready,  and  then  the  scaaw 
will  he  too  far  advanci  cl  to  got  lier  to  sea, 
cvsii  if  you  get  her  rigged  on  the  stocks. 
Spring  will  be  here  then  before  I  can  gal  ! 
away,  and  I  can't  stand  ont  till  that  tima. 
Now  if  I  had  my  shipmatics  of  tlie  “  Fortuoa* 
here  (this  was  the  vessel  he  hud  last  con^ 
manded),  that  would  he  another  tiling.  1 
sliould  bo  nil  right  then ;  but  now  it  is  aa 
lonesome  that  I  am  getting  i]uite  iiiiset- 
able.  I  would  rather  be  out  on  an  opei 
i.slaiid,  witli  seals  for  companions,  tlian  hoxe4 
in  with  all  those  iiiekiiacks  in  my  house, 
wliieh  ought  to  be  used,  of  course ;  and 
wliieli  I  don't  know  how  to  use.  And  so  1 
thought  I'd  come  and  ask  you — ” 

“  If  you  eonldn't  ho  off  at  once  ?"  said  my 
father.  “  But  surely  you’re  not  in  earnest; 
Kvers?’’ 

“  No,  1  don’t  quite  mean  that.  I  havt 
agreed  to  take  the  new  ship,  and  I  alwaji 
keep  my  word.  But  I  thought  1  would  ask — ’ 
he  broke  otf,  twirled  his  hat  round  over  hia 
liimd,  and,  turning  toward  niy  mother,  con¬ 
tinued,  “  if  you  think  I  had  better — gel 
married  ?” 

.Jan  breathed  heavily  when  he  had  got  out 
thcse'Vords,  and  seemed  iii.stantly  relieved. 
My  mother  considered.  Jan  had  a  house, 
was  not  without  a  little  property,  was  a 
goodlooking,  noble  fellow,  and  wlio  but  he 
should  make  a  kind,  gooil,  careful  husband? 
My  mother,  therefore,  did  not  hesitate  long 
in  advising  the  Captain  to  carry  out  his  in¬ 
tention  ;  and  eoneluded  by  asking  whether 
he  had  made  choice  of  hi.s  future  wife. 

“  Well,  will  you  give  me  Marie  7”  .said 
he.  Now  .Alaric  was  the  daughter  of  a 
woman  who  had  acted  as  attendant  upon 
myself  and  my  sisters,  but  who  had  long 
been  dead.  Since  then  Marie  liad  been 
brought  up  in  our  fiunily ;  and  tiiough  she 
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jiJ  duty  as  my  mother’s  chambuniiaitl,  was 
ottber  looked  upon  as  one  of  us.  She  was 
now  about  four  and  twenty,  and  uiif;ht  fairly 
pretend  to  be  a  very  pretty  girl.  Aly  inotlior 
was  pleased  at  the  idea  of  a  union  between 
Marie  and  honest  (.'iiptain  Jan — notwith¬ 
standing  titat  the  seaman  was  so  mueh  her 
lenior;  and  it  was  agreed  timt  my  mother 
should  break  the  umtter  to  JIarie. 

Said  Jun,  “  Tell  her  that  I  have  liked  her 
for  a  good  many  years;  ajid  that  whenever 
I  came  buck  from  sea,  it  made  niy  heart  glad 
to  see  her  again.  Tell  her  that  when  I  have 
been  abroad,  and  seen  other  captains  buying 
nicknacks  for  their  wives  and  children,  I 
hare  thought  how  well  I  should  like  to  do 
the  same.  At  sea,  in  stormy  wciUlier,  I 
hove  fallen  asleep,  and  dreamed  of  reposing 
St  peace  with  my  wife  and  cliildren  tun ;  but 
when  I  got  home  to  port,  it  was  only  to  pre¬ 
pare  to  sail  again,  and  I  hail  no  time  to 
think  of  getting  married.  But  now,  yon 
see,  I  have  time  to  think  of  it,  and  I  like 
Marie  very  much.  And  I  will  try  to  make 
her  a  happy  woman.  Tell  her  that ;  and 
she  may  be  sure  of  it.'’ 

Marie  was  asked,  and  Marie  said  Yes, 
gladly.  Now,  then,  tlic  Captain  looked  to 
his  mouldy  house,  and  set  about  putting  it 
in  order  with  a  will.  The  rooms  were  all 
feesli  painted  ;  the  garden  cleared  of  weeds, 
sod  made  ready  for  the  fresh  spring  flowers ; 
the  linden  was  pruned;  while  Marie  herself 
nunmaged  the  stores  of  linen  and  plate,  and 
got  them  nut  in  quite  new  iwruy  with  all  the 
delighted  satisfaction  of  a  bride  proprietor. 
And  so,  while  Jan’s  ship  was  preparing,  his 
house  was  preparing  too,  ami  so  came  round 
the  day  when  the  vessel  was  to  be  christened 
acd  the  Captain  to  be  married. 

We  all  went  down  to  the  dock  —  my 
parents,  the  hride  and  bridegroom,  and  our 
gnests.  The  vessel  was  named  tlin  “  Young 
Couple  ;■’  while  we  huzzah’d,  w.aved  our 
glasses,  and  tossed  our  huts  into  the  air. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  stern  of  the 
ship  ;  when  it  was  concluded,  wo  hurried  to 
the  bows  to  facilitate  the  launch.  Koap  .and 
ttillow  were  dashed  iiito  the  ways  into  which 
her  keel  was  to  run  ;  tlien  was  heard  the 
sound  of  axes  knocking  away  the  blocks ; 
anotlier  blow,  and  the  gallant  ship  dashed 
into  the  river.  But  suddenly  a  cry  arose. 
The  Vessel  had  shut  across  with  such  a  mo- 
meutiim  tliat  it  struck  against  the  opposit*' 
shore,  where  it  stuck  fast. 


The  accident  was  of  little  real  conse¬ 
quence  ;  a  very  little!  trouble  anil  expense 
'  righted  the  good  ship  ;  but  sjiilors  and 
those  who  dwell  by  the  sea  are  superstitions, 
mid  augur  ill  for  ships  whose  first  hurst 
upon  the  waters  is  attended  by  accidents  of 
such  a  kind.  An  niieasi’  silence  fell  uiioii 
the  guests ;  Marie  wept ;  tlie  Captain  looked 
di.sturlied  and  anxious.  But  the  wedding 
followed  immediately  after,  and  we  were  gay 
again.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  went 
home  to  their  now  pretty  house  at  Now- 
I  muhlen,  where  passed  the  winter  quick  .and 
happy  With  none  of  tlie  joy  that  poets 
tell  of  did  they  watch  the  approach  of 
I  spring ;  for  tlicn  the  Mlbe  would  be  free 
'  from  ice,  the  *•  ^'onng  Couple’’  was  to  weigh 
anchor,  and,  with  her  bravo  Captain,  depart. 

And  depart  they  did,  thegooil  .ship  and  the 
br.ave  Captain,  toward  tlie  end  of  March. 
Tor  the  first  time  in  liisJife  .Ian  Kvers  gazed 
on  the  fading  city  of  Hamburgh  with  regret. 
He  left  his  wife  to  the  eare  of  my  mother, 
with  all  the  mure  solicitude  because  Marie 
rather  expected  her  first  baby  to  bo  born 
some  time  in  the  summer.  .\s  for  himself, 
if  all  went  well,  Alarie  was  to  have  news  of 
him  from  the  African  coast  at  about  the 
siuno  time  the  child  was  iixpected  to  report 
itself.  Our  own  interest  in  Captain  Jan’s 
adventure  was  tulditional  re.ison  why  ho 
should  write  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  Marie's  boy  was  born,  and  no  tidings 
arrived  of  Captain  .Ian.  Tlien  autumn 
I  came.  Winter  drearily  followed.  News  of 
captain  and  ship  halted  still.  Nor  bad  .any 
other  V(!8sel  spoken  her;  she  hail  put  in  at 
j  no  port ;  and  thus  not  a  trace  of  her  could 
be  discovered,  tVom  the  time  she  quitted  the 
\  Kibe.  So,  after  a  year  and  a  day  were  gone, 
I  what  eoiild  we  coneliide  but  that  she  hail 
'gone  down — all  lost?  But  though  her 
heart  was  full  of  grief,  Marie  would  not  be- 
I  lievc  so  yet :  she  clung  to  the  hope  that  the 
■  crew  had  escaped  ;  were  dctiiined  some- 
I  where  ;  and  that  her  Iinsband  would  one  day 
come  h.iek.  Time,  however,  tries  even  hope ; 
and  when  at  length  she  hud  to  count  his 
absence  by  years,  and  all  imaginable  means 
of  intelligence  bad  been  exhausted,  Marie 
sat  down  resigned  to  her  loss,  and  dared  to 
tall  herself  widow. 

Eight  years  being  passed,  Mario  liecame 
aeqnuinted  with  a  man  in  a  little  way  sf 
business  at  Nenmublen,  and  who  wished  to 
marry  lier.  My  parents  advised  lier  to  eon- 
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nent ;  ('.ipecially  as  it  was  plain  Marie  had 
some  such  inclination  herself.  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  Marie  could  marrj’  again,  it  was  neces- 
•sary  for  her  former  husband  to  be  declared 
judicially  dead  ;  and  as  be  had  been  so  long 
absent,  and  under  such  circumstances,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  the  present  case.  The 
usual  forms,  then,  were  gone  through,  and 
in  1828  .Marie  was  married  a  second  time — 
her  boy  being  then  nine  years  old.  This  union 
also  proved  happy,  and  in  two  years  was 
blessed  by  the  advent  of  as  many  children. 

One  evening,  in  the  autumn  of  18.‘10, 
Marie  sat  upon  a  sofa  nursing  her  youngest 
child,  while  her  husband  contentedly  smoked 
his  pipe  at  her  side.  Her  eldest  boy,  J.m 
Evers’  son,  was  busy  at  a  table  hard  by, 
near  which  his  step-sister  was  playing.  A 
storm  began  to  rise  without.  The  wind 
blew  fiercely,  rain  and  hail  dashed  against 
the  windows,  and  the  night  fell  quick  and 
dark.  Marie  bade  her  boy  to  fasten  the 
shutters.  He  approached  the  window  to 
do  so,  but  immediately  returned,  saying  that 
a  man  was  standing  there.  "  I.et  him 
stand,”  replied  Marie’s  husband ;  and  the 
boy  went  back  to  do  as  be  was  bid. 

The  man  was  gone.  The  boy  retnnied  to 
his  occupation  at  the  table,  while  the  mother 
placed  her  infant  in  the  cradle,  put  her  other 
little  girl  to  bed,  took  out  her  work-basket, 
and  sat  down  to  sew.  Suddenly  an  old 
woman  burst  into  the  room,  wild  with  ex¬ 
citement,  crying,  “  Madame !  madame  !  Jan 
Evers  was  out  there !”  They  started  up — 
Marie,  her  husband,  and  the  boy — and  ran 
to  the  door.  No  one  was  there.  Marie 
trembled  in  every  limb ;  the  boy  was  bewil¬ 
dered;  and  it  was  some  time  before  the 
husband  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
make  closer  inquiries. 

The  old  woman,  who  had  lived  in  Nen- 
muhlen  for  long  years,  and  was  consequently 
familiar  with  all  the  inhabitants,  was  almost 
as  excited  and  confounded  as  Marie  herself. 
Gazing  h.astily  about  her  all  the  time,  as 
though  she  expected  every  moment  to  see 
the  ap{>arition  again,  she  said  that  she  was 
“  going  by  for  to  buy  some  stuff,  and  saw  a 
man  in  a  blue  jacket,  with  a  nor’ wester  on 
his  head,  a  staring  in  at  your  window  ;  and 
then  it  came  into  my  head  to  come  and  look 
in  too ;  and  when  the  stranger  saw  me  he 
asked,  ‘  tVho  lives  in  this  house?’  1  told 
him  Christian  Veitlin  did.  Then  the  man 
went  up  to  the  window  and  looked  in  again, 


and  then  he  turned  about  and  went  away. 
And  then  I  knew  him  by  his  figure,  and  ran 
after  him,  and  called  out  .  as  loud  as  ever  I 
could,  ‘  Jan  Evers !  Jan  Evers  f  But  he 
would  not  turn  his  head  round,  but  ran  on 
as  fast  as  he  could ;  but  I  caught  him  at  last 
at  the  stairs  that  lead  up  from  Neumnhlen 
to  the  c/uzMssee.  And  then  I  took  hold  of 
him  by  the  sleeve,  and  said,  ‘Jan  Evers! 
Jan  Evers!  where  have  you  come  from?’ 
He  pushed  me  away  and  growled,  ‘  /  don't 
know  nothing  about  your  Jan  Everses !  I'm 
the  bos’n  of  the  Greenlander  yonder  f  And 
then  be  left  off,  and  left  me  standing  there. 
But  ’twas  him !  ’Twas  Jan  Evers ;  and  I  ran 
over  here  to  tell  yon  all  about  it !” 

Vou  could  not  imagine,  were  you  to  try 
your  hardest,  the  de.spair  that  took  possession 
of  that  little  house.  Veitlin,  however,  in 
order  to  soothe  his  wife,  pointed  out  to  her 
how  improbable  it  was  that  Evers  should 
return,  and  how  easily  the  old  woman  might 
have  been  deceived.  Nevertheless,  he  could 
not  convince  himself  with  these  arguments; 
and  early  on  the  following  morning  he  cams 
with  Marie  to  my  father,  stating  the  matter 
as  it  occurred,  and  begging  for  advice.  My 
father’s  counsel  was,  to  keep  silence  ;  but  bis 
advice  came  rather  too  late,  for  the  old 
woman  had  generously  made  all  Nenmnhlen 
acquainted  with  the  whcle  affair.  Fresh 
inquiry,  therefore,  was  made  after  the  Captain 
— dead  though  he  had  been  declared  two 
years  before.  The  result  of  thes<‘  inquiries 
wa.s  no  better  than  before,  and  nothing  could 
bo  learned  ;  and  so,  after  a  little  while,  Marie 
and  her  husband  began  to  think  of  the  matter 
with  composure.  I’eace  returned  to  Marie’s 
little  household,  and  joy  with  it ;  and  at 
length  Marie  died,  undisturbed  as  to  her 
marriage. 

Immediately  after  that  event,  a  document 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  authorities  of  the  city 
where  (it  .seems)  Jan  had  passed  his  latter 
years,  under  an  assumed  name.  This  docu¬ 
ment  was  executed  on  his  death-bed ;  and  by 
it  he  made  the  children  of  Marie  Veitlin  his 
joint  heirs,  but  with  this  express  provision, 
that  his  will  should  not  be  made  public  till 
after  Jlarie’s  death.  Then  for  the  first  time 
it  was  known  that  the  old  woman  had  not 
been  deceived.  Jan  Evers  it  was ;  and  he 
had  chosen  to  live  and  die  among  strangers 
rather  than  sacrifice  the  content  of  his  wife — 
and  this  though  he  knew  that  a  son  had  been 
bom  to  him,  and  grew  np  to  be  a  man. 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 

.Fo.In  OK  Auc,  a  simple  and  uneducated  |  Tlie  town  of  Orle.ms  \va.s  the  only  place 
shepherdess,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  by  ]  in  France  which  remained  in  the  possession  of 
her  enthusiastic  courage  and  patriotism,  was  the  Dauphin  at  the  time  when  this  lieroine 
the  immediate  cause  of  that  sudden  rcrolu-  made  tier  appearance,  and  that  was  closely 
tion  in  the  affairs  of  Franco  which  termi-  besieged  by  the  English,  while  Charles  had 
nated  in  the  establishment  of  Charles  VII.  not  the  smallest  hope  of  being  able  to  pro- 
on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  final  cure  an  army  to  raise  the  siege, 
cxpolsion  of  the  English  from  that  kingdom.  Uenevolent  in  her  disposition,  gentle  and 
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iDottciisire  in  her  inuniipni,  and,  above  nil, 
dutiful  to  her  parents,  .loan  bad  from  her 
earliest  infaney  been  ardently  attaelied  to  her 
country.  Her  piety,  her  enthusiasm,  bein" 
thus  united  in  her  youns  and  romantic  mind 
with  an  all-absorbiii"  feclinj;  of  juitriotism, 
she  was  led  to  iRlicve  herself  the  humble  iii- 
strumeiit  in  the  hands  of  Heaven,  by  whom 
France’s  interest  and  France’s  glory  were  to 
be  redeemed. 

Under  this  impression,  the  maiden  quitted 
her  native  village  and  lowly  occupations, 
and,  having  obtained  safe  conduct  to  X’an- 
couleurs,  informed  the  governor  “  that  the 
kingdom  did  not  l)elong  to  the  }>nupliin,  but 
to  (iod  Almighty ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
Lord  was  willing  that  he  should  become 
king,  and  receive  the  realm  as  a  trust;” 
adding  that,  in  spite  of  his  ouotuies,  he 
should  become  king,  and  tliat  she  srouid  Imw- 
self  conduct  him  to  Kheinui  to  tw  orowiied. 
“  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  1  slionid  see  | 
the  Itauphin,”  coutinued  Joan;  "were  it' 
necessary -that  I  should  repair  to  him  uo  my  ; 
knees,  I  would  go.”  The  governor,  iuka- 
rested  by  her  youth  and  enthusiasm,  acoodaC  : 
to  her  petition. 

He  laid  the  matter  before  Charles, lold  ‘the 
Slaid's  history,  and  her  belief  tli.at  ahe  had 
two  things  to  aecompliah  on  the  ])art 
of  the  King  of  Heaven ;  first,  to  aauis'  the  I 
siege  of  Orleans  to  be  raised  :  and,  aecondly,  I 
to  conduct  the  King  to  Rheims,  thert-  to  be  I 
anointed  and  crowned.  Charles  was  naturally 
struck  with  the  enterprise  so  courageously 
proposed;  but  it  was  hard  to  believe  in  the  j 
girl's  power  to  fulfil  it.  Fretensiou  to  in-  | 
spiratlon,  however,  w.as  lictter  credited  then  I 
than  noxv;  and  Charles  res(dvcd  to  jmt  her 
miraculous  gifts  to  the  test  before  he  denied 
tlicm.  “If,"  said  he,  as  Southey  interprets 
him — 

“  If  this  Maid 

lie  by  tile  Holy  Spirit  of  <iod  inspirerl. 

That  Holy  Sjiirit  will  gift  lier  wlrtithe  power 

To  pierce  deception 

He  accordingly  put  on  the  dress  and  ' 
mimners  of  a  courtier,  and  mingled  with  the 
rest,  while  one  of  his  ofiicers  assumed  the 
crown  and  took  np  the  character  of  king. 
Joan  was  then  sent  for,  and  introduced  to 
the  chamber  where  the  mock  king  sate  ;  but  j 
though  it  was  known  that  she  had  never  | 
beheld  Cliarles,  she  passed  over  the  courtier 
on  the  throne,  and  instantly  singled  out 
the  King  from  among  the  courtiers.  She 


was  clad  as  a  soldier,  and  again  asserted 
her  conviction  that  she  should  save 
France.  Charles  was  astbnlshcd.  He  ap. 
pointed  an  assembly  of  divines  to  inquiie 
into  her  mission  and  character.  (In  their 
pronouncing  the  former  to  be  undoubted  and 
supernatural,  and  the  latter  to  have  been 
virtnous  and  innocent,  her  services  were 
publicly  accepted.  She  was  armed  eap-a-pie, 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  shown,  in  that 
martial  habilinieiit,  to  the  whole  people. 
The  King  then  invested  her  with  the 
supreme  command  of  his  army,  ordering 
that  nothing  should  be  doue  without  her 
directions. 

The  Maid  then  asked  for  a  sword,  w  hich 
haS  been  more  than  a  century  in  the  tomb 
of  a  knight,  behind  the  Altar  of  St. 
Catherine,  at  'FTeihnis;  assorting  that  she 
luul  a  kiiowUdge  of  it  by  Tovelatiou,  and 
it  was  ouW  with  the  fatal  sword  she  could 
e.vtirpote  tiie  Knglish.  The  sword  wu 
found,  as  she  described  it.  She  hnd  a  banner 
made  after  her  own  device,  her  'helmet  was 
suMoimted  with  feathers,  and  tlie  rode  on  a 
white  steed,  which  she  mauiged  with  the 
:aitBiost  skill  and  dexterity,  having  uc(|uired 
dhe  art  of  horsemausliip  in  her  early  days. 
Thus  equipped,  .Tann  was  an  olgect  of  general 
wonder;  her  firm  enthuaioam  inspired 
imioersul  confidence  in  her  divine  ini.ssion ; 
nion-at-nnns  Hooked  around  lier,  and  the 
oldest  captains  felt  dispo.sed  to  march  under 
her  ensign. 

On  tlie  IHIth  of  April,  liLSV,  John  of  .4ie 
appeared  before  Orleans  with  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  men.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  then  Regent  of  France,  warning 
him  to  give  up  that  kingdom  to  its  rightful 
heir;  but  the  linglish  were  so  enraged  at 
seeing  a  woman  sent  to  fight  them,  that 
they  put  the  heralds  in  prison.  The  Count 
Illinois,  w  ho  eommauded  in  Orleans,  made  a 
sally  with  all  his  garrison,  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  entry  of  provisions;  and  the  Fn-neli, 
persuaded  that  Joan  was  sent  from  Heaven 
to  their  assistance,  resuming  fresli  courage, 
fought  with  so  much  vigour,  that  she  aud 
her  convoy  entered  the  town. 

The  Knglish  were  secretly  struck  with  the 
strong  iiersuasion  in  the  heavenly  missiou  of 
Joan  which  prevailed  around  them,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  their  courage  daunted.  They 
sent  back  one  of  the  heralds,  of  whom  the 
Maid  demanded,  “  What  says  Talbot  ?"  (Sir 
John  Talbot)  and  when  he  informed  her 
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tbkt  he.  as  well  as  all  his  couiitryineii,  spared  pntions  which  bceiune  her  sex  ;  but  Iter  pre- 
n»  abuse  in  speaking  of  her,  and  declared  if  sence  inspired  too  much  eonKdenee,  and  bad 
they  caught  her  they  would  burn  her;  “  (Jo  been  .nttended  with  too  great  success,  to  be 
back  again,”  Siiid  she,  “and  doubt  not  but  dispensed  with.  Dnnois,  sensible  of  her  in- 
thou  wilt  bring  with  thee  tl'iy  companion ;  Huenee  over  tlie  army,  i?.\horted  her  to 
and  tell  Talbot,  that  if  he  will  arm  himself,  persevere  till  the  tinal  e\|iulsion  of  the 
I  will  ilo  the  same,  and  let  him  come  before  laiglish.  She  therefore  aeeonipanied  the 
the  walls  of  the  town,  and  if  he  can  take  King  to  Orepi,  to  .Vnlis,  and  afterwards  to 
me,  he  may  burn  me ;  and  if  I  discomfit  him,  I’aris.  Hen*  she  displ.iyed  her  wonted 
let  him  raise  the  siege,  and  return  unto  his  .  courage,  but  received  a  severe  wound.  In 
own  native  country.”  the  siege  of  Oorapeigue,  in  Id.'tti,  she  made 

Soon  after  her  arrival  at  Orleans,  she  made  a  sally  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  men  over 
an  attack  upon  fort  St.  I/)up,  which  she  |  the  bridge,  and  twice  repulsed  the  besiegers : 
carried  sword  in  hand,  as  well  as  the  bulwarks  but  seeing  a  very  strong  reinforcement  com- 
of  St.  John,  and  of  the  Augustins.  In  one  ing  .against  her,  she  began  to  retreat ;  and 
of  the  as.s;iults  on  the  linglish,  she  re<'civcd  altlioiigh  it  was  late,  and  she  and  her  troops 
a  dangerous  wound  in  the  neck  ;  and,  os  a  were  surrounded,  yid,  after  performing  pro- 
large  i|uantity  of  blood  flowed  from  it,  her  i  digies  of  connige,  she  disengaged  her  com- 
followers  began  to  fear  for  her  life ;  but  she,  pimy,  who  fortunately  re-entered  the  town, 
to  reanimate  them,  said,  “  It  was  not  blood.  The  heroic  Maid  remained  at  the  rear  to 
bnt  glory,  that  flowed  from  her  wound.”  ;  facilitate  their  retreat,  and  when  slu'  wished 
The  siege  of  Orleans  was  raised  on  the  to  enter,  the  gates  were  slmt ;  she  imme- 
8th  of  M.ay,  and  Joan  carried  the  news  to  diately  turned  romnl  to  her  enemies,  and 
the  King  herself,  intreatiug  him  to  come  and  eliargi'd  them  with  a  eonrage  worthy  of  a 
be  crowned  at  llheims,  then  in  pos8»‘s.slon  of  .  hetter  fate.  Slie  seemed  not  to  expect  any 
the  Knglisli.  The  siege  of  (Jergeau  was  .'tssistanec,  and  anqiected  some  treaelierv,  for 
next  undertaken ;  when,  after  laying  eight  when  she  made  the  aullj-  she  exclaimed,  “  I 
days  before  the  town,  which  was  most  j  am  betrayed !"  Buring  the  time  slic  was 
vigorously  defended,  Joan  of  Arc  went  into  defending  liersclf,  her  horse  stumbled,  and 
the  ditch  with  her  standard  in  hi‘r  hand,  she  fell.  This  obliged  her  to  surrender  hor- 
at  that  part  where  the  Kuglish  made  the  ardf  to  Liomd  N'astnre  of  Vendomc,  who 
most  vigorous  defence.  She  was  perceived,  gave  her  up  to  Jolm  of  I.n.xmhurg.  Tliis 
and  a  heavy  stone  throwm  upon  her,  whieli  nobleman,  I'orgetting  the  respect  a  brave 
bent  her  to  the  ground ;  notwithstanding  man  shonbi  sliow  to  conr.ige,  Icisely  sold  her 
which,  she  soon  got  up,  and  cried  aloud  to  to  tiie  Knglish  fur  ten  thousand  livres. 
her  companions,  “  Frenchmen,  moniit  boldly.  From  the  moment  she  was  a  prisoner,  this 
and  enter  the  town,  you  will  find  no  longer  ^heroine  was  forgotten.  The  King  made  no 
any  resistance.”  And  the  town  was  won.  |  attempts  to  redeem  her;  and  altliougli  at 
She  next  took  ]>ossession  of  Auxerre,  the  time  he  had  many  Lngliafa  ]>ri.soncrs  of 
Troyes,  and  Chalons,  thus  opening  for  the  |  the  highest  rank,  he  did  not  ofler  one  of  them 
King  the  road  to  Khcintis,  which  city  flnng  in  exchange  for  Inn".  This  neglect  of  the  nn- 
open  it.s  g.atcs  as  soon  as  he  appeared  before  fortunate  girl,  to  whom  he  owed  the  very 
it ;  and  the  next  day,  tlic  17th  of  July,  crown  he  wore,  will  be-  an  eternal  blot  on  the 
(.'liarles  was  crowned,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  memory  of  the  ingrate  Charles  \'II. 
herself  assisting  at  the  ceremony  in  her  On  .loan  being  inailc  a  prisoner,  the  Kng- 
armonr,  with  her  standard  in  her  hand.  lisli  indulged  in  as  great  rejoicings  as  if  they 

As  a  mark  of  his  gratitude,  diaries  had  bad  eon(|ncred  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
a  medal  struck  in  iionunr  of  the  licroine  to  Oiike  of  Itedford  tlionglit  it  proper  to  dis- 
whom  he  owed  so  much;  be  also  ennobled  gr.iee  her,  in  order  to  reanimate  the  eonrage 
her  family ;  and  the  town  of  Domrenii,  where  of  his  eonntrymen.  .loan  was  condemned 
.loan  was  born,  was  exom|>ted  from  all  taxes,  at  lionen,  by  Canehon,  Risliop  of  IJcauvais, 
aids,  and  subsidies  for  ever.  and  five  otlier  French  bishops,  to  be  burnt 

After  the  coronation,  the  Maid  of  f  trleans  alive  for  magic  and  heresy.  During  her  eon- 
declared  that  her  mission  was  now  accom-  |  tineinent  in  prison,  slie  le.iped  from  the  top 
plished ;  and  requested  js'rmission  to  return  |  of  tlie  lower  of  Feiiurevoir,  in  hopes  of 
once  more  to  her  parents  and  to  tliose  oeeii- ■  eseaiw;  but  wa.s  retaken,  and  her  crm-l 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 


(lone  the  breach  at  an  assault,  and  although 
her  face  was  covered  with  tears,  she  said, 
“  God  be  blessed.” 

Thus  was  this  admirable  heroine  cruelly 
delivered  over  in  her  youth  to  the  flames. 


and  expiated  by  the  punishment  of  the  fire 
the  signal  services  which  she  had  rendered 
to  her  prince  and  native  country.  Her  exe- 
ention  was  as  disgraceful  to  the  English,  as 
the  cold  neglect  with  which  she  was  treated 
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is  her  misfortunes  was  to  the  French 
monarch. 

Sonthey  remarks,  “  The  history  of  Joan  of 
Arc  is  one  of  tliose  problems  that  render  in¬ 
vestigation  fruitless.  That  -she  believed 
herself  inspired,  few  will  deny;  that  she 
was  inspired,  few  will  assert.  That  she  dis¬ 
covered  the  King  when  he  disguised  himself 
among  the  courtiers  to  deceive  her,  and  that, 
as  a  proof  of  her  mission,  she  demanded  a 
sword  from  a  tomb  in  the  church  of  St. 
Catherine,  are  facts  in  which  all  historians 
agree.  If  this  had  been  done  by  collusion, 
the  Maid  must  have  known  herself  an  im¬ 
postor,  and  with  that  knowledge  could  not 
have  performed  the  enterprise  she  undertook. 
Enthusiasm,  and  that  of  no  common  kind, 
was  necessary  to  enable  a  young  maiden  at 
once  to  assume  tbe  profession  of  arms,  to 
lead  her  troops  to  battle,  to  fight  amid  the 
foremost,  and  to  subdue  with  an  inferior 
force  an  enemy  then  believed  to  be  invincible. 
It  was  not  possible  for  one  who  felt  herself 
the  puppet  of  a  party  to  perform  these 
things.  The  .artifices  of  a  court  could  not 
have  persuaded  herthat  shediscoverodCharlcs 
in  disguise,  nor  could  they  have  prompted  her 
to  demand  the  sword,  which  they  might  have 
hidden,  without  discovering  the  deceit.  The 
Maid,  then,  was  not  knowingly  an  impostor, 
nor  could  she  have  been  the  instrument  of 
the  court ;  and  to  say  that  she  believed  her¬ 
self  inspired  will  neither  account  for  her 
singling  out  the  King,  or  prophetically 
claiming  the  sword." 


SWEET  ST.  VALENTINE. 
From  the  leafless  copses  ringing 
Comes  tlic  robin's  silver  strain ; 
Down  tlie  valleys  (liiiicc  tlic  streamlets, 
.Sunbeams  flooding  Idll  and  ])lnin; 
Wliilc  tile  waving  grasses  twine 
■\Vreatlis  lor  sweet  St.  Valentine. 
Xright  tlic  daisy  in  the  hedge-row, 
Itrlglit  tile  snow-drop  in  the  grove ; 
Where  the  pretty  titmouse  twitters, 
Wooing  still  ills  featliered  love. 

They  arc  owning  rule  of  tlilne. 

Loyal  to  St.  Valentine. 

But  our  modem  w  isdom  mocks  tlicm. 

All  the  graceful  creeds  of  old ; 

For  each  fair  time-honoured  custom, 
Orown  too  proud  or  grown  too  cold. 
Bare  and  lonely  is  the  shrine 
Built  for  sweet  St.  Valentine. 


Never  or  from  cot  or  castle 
To  a  maiden's  lattice  now. 

Comes  tlic  peasant  with  his  troth-plight, 
Comes  the  noble  with  his  vow : 

All  to  watch  the  dawn.star  shine. 

All  to  hail  his  Valentine. 

Never  from  her  lattice  glancing, 

Shull  the  lady  see  her  knight. 

In  his  lover-vigil  pacing. 

Watching  for  the  morning's  light; 

But  to  cam  by  smile  or  sign 
Promise  from  his  Valentine, 

Never  by  the  stately  sleeper 
Shall  the  blushing  maiden  stand. 

By  the  quirk  kiss  on  the  forehead 
Claiming  loyal  heart  and  hand. 

“  By  that  light  touch  thou  art  mine 
For  twelve  months,  my  Valentine.” 
Never  more  the  pretty  token 
Tells  the  secret  of  the  breast — 

Never  more  the  love  unspoken 
In  such  graceful  type  is  dressed: 

We  forget  these  rights  of  thine. 
Faithless  to  St.  Valentine. 

Well !  I  love  the  Ka.stcr  lille.s. 

And  the  merry  Whitsun  nile; 

And  the  May -day's  simple  Joyancr, 

And  the  keeping  of  the  Yule — 

E'en  those  lighter  laws  of  thine, 

O  our  sweet  St.  Valentine  ! 

And  I  think  the  fair  old  customs 
Had  much  honest  faith  and  truth; 
And  I  think  our  cynic  wisdom 

Scarce  beseems  the  heart  of  youth  : 
Worse  things  typed  in  such  decline 
Than  thy  los.s  St.  Valentine. 

Tatck  of  fresh  poetic  feeling. 

Of  the  frank  beliefs  of  old; 
llevercncc  for  the  lore  of  ages 
Love  for  what  they  wont  to  bold 
.\8  all  preelou.s,  half  divine. 

In  thy  days  ^t.  Valentine. 

.sio  1  will  not  Join  the  mocking. 

Or  the  pseudo  pride  and  shame. 

At  the  keeping  of  thy  hlghday. 

At  the  mention  of  thy  name. 

.So  of  spring's  fair  flowers  I'll  tw  ine 
One  wreath  for  St.  Valentine. 

5to  I  hang  my  simple  garland 
On  the  altar  built  for  thee; 

So  thy  festive  mom  shall  echo 
To  one  greeting  song  from  me 
.So  one  votary  at  thy  shrine 
Honours  sweet  St.  Valentine! 


I  being  extraordiuarv ;  and  the  popular  remedj 
POSTSCRIPTUM.  I  suggested,  one  lady  going  so  tar  as  to 

A  <;UKAT  comfort  and  a  great  crime  are  suggest  that  it  might  be  ^vantageously  ad- 
1  lie  chief  topics  of  conversation  at  the  pre-  ministereil  by  means  of  a  pie.  It  might 
■“•nt  moment.  ;  liave  been,  and  really  appeared  to  be,  that' 

The  comfort,  it  is  because  there  is  some  e.\perienoc  had  taught  her  this.  At  any  rate, 
reason  to  suppose  that  we  shall  have  peace-  some  snch  methocl  was  resorted  to  to  bring 
fill  times  again  :  peaceful  times,  when  Dolly,  jieaee  to  the  heart  of  the  unhappy  wife — and 
who  earries  the  niilking-pail,  shall  no  more  her  husband  died.  Subsequent  events  excited 
<’arry  a  heavy  heart  also  to  her  cows,  on  ac-  suspicion  in  the  matter ;  an  investiga- 
•  ount  of  .Tahn — maybe  carried  off  altogether  tion  was  opened;  and  witnesses  from 
in  the  broils  of  war :  peaceful  tiine.s,  when  amongst  the  wives  of  the  village  wore  called 
all  those  brave  soldiers,  everj'  mother’s  son  of  upon  to  give  evidence.  Now,  it  will  hardly 
them,  shall  come  home  to  mother,  and  wife,  be  believed  that  these  women  actually  rose 
and  sweotlieart,  and  sister ;  and  there  shall  indignantly  against — not  the  suspected  poi- 
be  such  an  introduction  of  beards  into  Kng-  soncr — but  because  they  were  desired  to  tell 
land  as  never  was  known  befon- :  peaceful  of  Uer  the  truth !  It  was  with  great  diffi- 
times,  when  Labour  shall  have  all  her  Hands  culty  that  the  women  summoned  could  be 
employed,  and  Commerce  all  her  ships ;  and  got  to  give  evidence,  because  of  the  strong 
it  shall  be  Down  horn  and  Down  corn  ;  and  1  feeling  against  “  peaching”  which  existed  hi 
all  shall  be  nothing  but  joy,  prospi  rity,  and  J  the  village ! 

marri.agc-bells.  .So  be  it.  Amcii  I  j  We  could  give  other  proofs  of  the  fatal 

The  crime,  it  is  this  poisoning  business  at  extent  to  which  poisoning  had  spread  at  this 
Kugeley,  wliich  really  has  begotten  many  |  time  —  with  a  rapid  insidiousness  whieh 
fears,  as  it  is  well  calculated  to  do.  Before  l  seriously  alarmed  many  thinking  men.  For, 
the  suspicions  in  this  case  arose,  there  had  in  several  countries,  in  several  ages,  the 
lieen  a  lull  in  this  kind  of  inicinity.  We  crime  has  grown  from  .such  beginnings  to  be 
ceased  to  read  accountsof  household  treachery  jierfectly  cpidcmicjil.  About  the  middle  of 
headed  “  Another  poisoning  case,”  “  Poison  ,  the  seventeenth  century  poisoning  was  to 
again,”  whieh,  four  or  five  years  ago,  ap- I  Italy  us  fatal  as  the  plague.  Rome  contained 
peared  in  the  newspajiers  at  most  alarmingly  |  such  an  extr.aonliuary  number  of  young 
short  intervals.  Our  readers  surely  remem-  widows  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  public 
ber  that,  at  the  time  of  which  we  sjieak,  ccr-  ,  inquiry  into  the  evil.  It  w.is  the  more  to 
tain  counties  had  actually  become  notorious  ,  lie  deplored  since  disagreeable  husliands  had 
for  murders  by  poison.  We  have  seen  Suf-  become  extremely  rare :  iu  fact,  at  soon  as 
folkandKssex  described  as  “poison  counties,”  !  they  became  disagrce.ablc,  they  died.  The 
much  as  Hampshire  is  indicated  by  its  war-  |  Government  vigilantly  inquired  into  these 
rens,  Lincolnshire  by  its  fens,  or  Kent  by  its  i  social  phenomena ;  and  suspicion  fell  almost 
hops.  There  seemed  even  to  be  certain  iinmedi.itely  upon  a  society  of  young  married 
accepted  local  methods  of  poisoning.  In  women,  whose  president  appeared  to  be  an 
some  places  pies  were  the  popular  vehicles  of !  old  woman  pretending  to  a  knowledge  of 
death  ;  in  others,  porridge ;  in  others,  dump-  future  events.  The  society  was  arrested,  and 
lings ;  and  sad  it  was  to  read  so  often  of  proved  to  lie  a  mere  nest  of  poisoners — a 
wives  carrying  the  poisoned  food  to  their  sort  of  Women’s  \\  rongs  .Vssociation,  insti- 
husbands  working  in  the  fields.  Perhaps  luted  for  the  .secret  aid  of  discontented  wives, 
we  shall  be  thought  to  exaggerate  in  these  and  the  secret  removal  of  cruel  husbands, 
remarks;  but  we  remember  a  case  which  ,  This  all  the  members  virtually  confessed — 
rather  more  than  bears  them  out.  There  is  all  but  the  president  Hicronyran  Spara.  .kftcr 
a  village  in  Essex,  the  name  of  which  we  |  v.ainly  invoking  the  aid  of  the  “princes, 
.shall  not  repeat;  it  has  had  time  to  repent  '  knights,  barons  and  ladies”  who  (as  she  said) 
since  the  day  we  speak  of.  About  six  years  had  “so  frequently  assured  her  of  their  friend- 
ago,  a  woman  of  this  village  got  tired  of  her  ship  and  protection,  Spara  and  four  other 
husband’s  company ;  from  the  evidence,  it  women  were  hanged  ;  and  subseiiuently 
appeared  that  she  was  not  ashamed  to  ac-  many  more  were  executed,  whippi'd,  or 
quaint  her  gossips  with  the  fact.  It  further  banished. 

appeared,  th.at  it  did  not  strike  the  go'sips  as  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  a  paisoning 
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rpidemic.  Some  twenty  year*  later,  it  was  j 
jort  as  rife  in  Paris.  Li  Voisin,  a  midwife,  ' 
(«ried  on  a  gre.tt  traffic  in  poisons ;  and  when 
jlKwasarrestedin  1679,  alist  of  hercustomers,  ^ 
canprising  the  names  of  some  pf  the  most  : 
gsble  families  in  France,  was  found  in  her  < 
possession :  the  Conntess  of  Soisson,  the  j 
Duchess  of  Bouillon,  and  the  Marshal  de  I 
Luiembourg,  were  among  thenumber.  Again,  | 
ve  have  all  heard  of  the  notorious  Tofl'ania, 
of  whose  “  drops”  a  contemporary,  the  AbW 
Gigliani,  said,  “  There  is  not  a  lady  at 
Soples  who  has  not  some  of  it  lyiiig  care-  ' 
leitly  on  her  toilette,  with  her  smelling- 1 
bottles!”  Totfania  acknowledged  that  she 
hsd  caused  the  death  of  kLt  Uuadr«d  persons, 
jnd  named  all  the  host  of  her  clients. 

With  such  appalling  examples  of  the  way 
in  which  this  crime  is  capable  of  spreading, 
of  the  fascination  which  seems  to  attend 
it,  no  wonder  that  men  began  to  feel 
ilirm  at  its  growing  frequency  in  Eng- 
Und.  Besides,  it  u  such  a  dre-adful  crime— 
of  all,  the  worst.  It  is  one  you  can  never 
guard  against,  which  fills  all  who  even  hear 
of  it  with  a  sickly  sense  of  doubt  and  in.se- 
enrity,  and  which — worst  of  all — operates 
■  oftenest  in  the  household.  (Had  were  we, 

I  then,  to  find  the  symptoms  prevalent  five  or 
six  years  ago  pass  away.  Sorry  arc  we  now 
to  find  the  whole  country  stirred  by  the 
recent  revelations  at  Kugeley,  e.igerly  devour¬ 
ing  every  detail,  revolting  as  they  are.  The 
icensed  will  almost  certainly  not  be  con- 
ricted  of  destroying  all  the  lives  laid  to  his 
Kcount,  which  will  be  all  the  worse,  so  far  as 
the  etfect  of  the  trial  on  tlu!  country  is  con¬ 
cerned.  'lire  common  impression  certainly 
ii,  that  he  did  destroy  those  lives  ;  and  thus 
his  acquittal  on  onr-,  two,  or  three  charges, 
will  place  an  example  of  sucecssfid  poisoning, 
of  batiied  investigation,  before  the  eyes  of  ill- 
diiposed  men,  eager  to  contemplate  any  snch 
thing-  9*  this  account  it  is,  we  believe,  that 
one  tmm  of  murder  by  poison  is  commonly 
i'olloww4  by  others.  The  diflirulty  of  detec¬ 
tion  m  10  great,  that  out  of  three  cases, 
oven  wilnjwdla  oWnuiKuiit  mwal  iwitiiiiity  of 
gnilt  it  ia  mn  to  obtaia  a  conviotiaa ; 

and  every  pnoaoner  ao  aeqnottaoL  tbr  wanfcadi 
ovidence  atfords  public  l■nconragemcnt  to 
poisoners  iu  general.  For  these  reasons,  we 
riewthc  present  investigation  at  Bngeley,  and 
ito  atraining  evidence,  with  great  concern. 

Janntry  !?•'). 


anb  "ilurstrn. 

Ci<nT..VRD  Lottos*.— One  dniehni  of  sugar  of 
Icadu  two  pintn  of  rain  water,  two  teas])OonfUliT  of 
spirits  of  wine.  For  Indamniotion  of  the  eyes  or 
elsewhere. 

Cholera  Pili..'*. — Teu  ;;rain8  of  rhubarb,  two 
trnkins  of  prepared  eiUoiiiel,  one  ^raiu  of  oi»ium. 
MiE  with  syru]s  aud  form  Uirue  pills. 

Chilblains _ ^The  foltowiiu;  reniedies  for  ehil. 

biains  are  sup)dlerl  by  varioiw  eorresjKmdents 

1.  Uenmiy  for  ChUbhtiun  n'fun  rnbt'okea, — 
limsh  over  them,  with  u  cuiiieUhair  )>eucil,  a 
•mall  qniintlty  of  tineture  of  iodine,  and  renew 
the  applieutiun  every  nijrht.  ii'/tea  Broken.-^ 
Take  of  oxide  of  zine,  1  drueiim;  tionlanr.s 
truer,  1  flrachm ;  ami  spermaceti  ointment,  1 
ounce;  which  fonn  into  im  ointment,  and  apply 
on  linen  twice  a  day.  Thes**  are  rom^ies  w  hich 
I  have  tested  iu  my  own  practice,  and  found  ver>' 
sucn^ssfiil.— .1.  T.  S. 

I  2.  For  ChilbliihiA  Hot  Hrokeo. — I  ounce  ot  tlw? 
siil^ar  of  lead;  2  <litto  of  wliite  vitriol ;  5  ditto  of 
I  water. 

I  3.  For  ChilbUtiMM  anU  0Af7p/ie«/  Ui$mU*. — 2 
I  ounces  of  mutton  suet ;  J  ounce  of  white  wax  ; 
cut  these  Mnull.  Melt  in  a  tpillipoft^  with  1  ounce 
of  olive  oil  ami  half  an  ounce  of  camphor,  cut  into 
hits.  Wlien  cold,  it  U  tit  for  u.se.  Uub  on  the 
hands,  after  wetting  them  with  spirits  ot'  wine. 
A  sure  cure  may  Ixj  effected  hy  perseverance. — 
.1.  H. 


(Toolttrir,  |)tclUmg,  ;tni>  prtscrtrincr. 

ihHiD  UouDAY  C.vKK—Take  three  iialfptmny 
worth  of  Ilorwickstiermau  bakliift  powder,  mix 
it  into  two  pounds  of  hour,  then  rnh  in  six  ounecH 
of  hatter  and  four  ounces  of  lard,  add  one  poimd 
of  eiiiTunts,  half  a  jMiiud  of  raisins,  stomsi  and 
ehop]i(Nl,  four  ounces  of  eanditsl  peel,  half  h 
pound  of  raw  sugar;  beat  thrift 
three  quarters  of  a  pint  ot  eold  now  milk  to  the 
eAttts,  mix  up  the  dry  tnKrcdieiits  and  bake  imine> 
diately,  A  steamer,  such  as  Is  useil  for  stt'aminif 
potatoes  in  Y  orkshire,  makes  u  ver>'  mould, 
l.ine  it  with  strouff  ]i<iper  round  tlie  sides  and 
lM)ttom,  then  butter  a  pajier  likewise,  and  pour  in 
'  the  cake. 

To  SwRfrrKV  Wiih-n. — To  fltteen  irallons  of 
!  wine,  put  half  a  ;K)undof  dry  i0t>und  mustard* 
secHt.  and  a  small  hancUhl  of  <'iar>*>ffowers ;  put  it 
in  a  linen  b.up,  mA  sink  it  to  the  liottomof  the 
eask. 

To  Cook  Pnr.iToivt _ If  >*nu  dMira  to  eoak  a 

potKtoe  properly,  wa.sh  it  wKl,  l>«t  let  ttm  be 
iM  scrafdiu;.  At  the  thickest  end  cot  olT  a  piece 
tlie  stee  of  a  sixpence.  'Diis  is  the  safety-valve, 
throoifh  wMcli  the  steam  (^scapes,  imA  oU  rents  In 
rlw  siiiii  are  titsre^  |irev«*nmt,  just  as  a  valve 
prevents  a  rupture  in  the  steam. lK)Uer. 

I  CvxvRT  Pn>Di?ro.- -The  weljfht  of  three  eggs 
I  in  suvar  ami  Imtter,  of  two  euics  in  dour,  the  peel 
of  a  i<n»on  cho)q)e<l  «niall,  and  tiiree  egsts.  Mix 
i  well  and  )h)11  in  a  raoiiid.  .Senw  ^rtth  wioe 
sauce. 
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SMortb  Mnotohig. 

To  Blkacii  Engiiavixok _ Simple  immei>ioii  in 

o.\y(;en8te<i  muriatic  acid,  ictting  the  articie  re¬ 
main  in  it  H  ionger  or  ahorter  apace  of  time, 
Hccnrding  to  tlie  atrengtii  of  the  liquor,  wiil  he 
sutUrient  to  wliiten  an  engraWng.  If  it  ia  re¬ 
quired  to  whiten  the  jiaper  of  a  boiimi  bonk,  iia 
it  ia  neceaaary  that  ail  the  iearea  ahnuld  be 
moiateneil  by  tlie  acid,  care  mnat  Ite  taken  to 
open  the  book  weil,  and  to  make  the  boarda  reat 
on  the  edge  of  the  veaaei  in  sucli  a  manner  that 
the  paper  alone  ahall  be  dip|H'd  in  the  liiinor. 
The  leaves  must  be  separated  from  each  other,  in 
order  that  tliey  may  be  equally  muiatened  on 
both  aides. 

.SlUI’LB  ItECII'E  FOR  IXDKLIHLF.  MaRKINR-INK. 
— A  correspondent  fbmislies  the  following  simple 
recipe  for  marking  ink  ; — ifreas  the  Juiee  from  a 
sufficient  number  of  ripe  aloes  to  make  Imlf  u 
pint ;  then  bum  two  ounces  of  iiurae  I)eans  in  a 
tin  shovel,  nnd  put  them  in  a  linen  rag ;  simmer 
them  in  the  sloe-juice  for  about  an  hour,  strain  it 
through  muslin,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Take 
rare  that  tlie  article  to  be  marked  is  perfectly  dry . 

Klexibi.k  Ivory _ A  process  for  rendering 

Irorv'  flexildc  lias  lieen  practised  at  Paris.  It  was 
found  that  w  hen  bones  arc  subjccteil  to  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  arid,  the  phospliatc  of  lime,  whicli 
forma  one  of  their  com|>onent  parts,  is  extracted, 
and  thus  bones  retain  their  origlnai  form,  and 
acquire  great  flexibility.  After  f^ving  the  jiicers 
of  ivory  the  re<|Uircd  fonn  ami  iwlisli,  tliey  are 
steeped  in  arid,  partially  diluted  with  water,  and 
become  supple,  flexible,  clastic,  and  of  a  slightly 
yellowisli  colour.  In  the  course  of  drv  ing,  the 
ivory  becomes  hard  and  inflexible  again ;  but  its 
flexibility  can  be  at  once  restored  by  wetting  It, 
either  by  surrounding  It  with  a  piece  of  w  et  linen, 
or  by  placing  sponge  in  the  cavities  of  the  pieci-s. 

To  Clear  Decanters  —Cut  some  brown  paper 
into  very  small  bits,  so  as  to  go  with  rase  into 
the  decanters ;  then  cut  a  few  jiiecrs  of  soap  very 
small,  and  put  some  water,  milk  warm,  into  the 
decanters  upon  the  soap  and  jiaper;  put  in  also 
a  little  pearlash ;  by  well  working  this  about  in 
the  decanter,  it  will  take  off  the  rust  of  the  wine, 
and  give  the  glass  a  fine  imlish. 


THE  CANEZOU. 

Tills  Canexou  is  made  to  be  worn  with  either 
a  high  or  low  dress.  It  is  made  of  net,  and  li 
i  edged  at  the  aides  and  throat  with  either  a  bins 
or  pink  ribbon,  on  which  are  fastened  small  bows 
of  ribbon  set  in  lace  at  regular  distances.  Undefr 


ncatli  the  ribbon  there  is  a  deep  lace  fall  set  on 
'  full,  but  broader  on  the  shoulders  than  at  the 
ends.  The  front  of  the  Canezou  is  fa.stened  with 
'  a  l>ow  of  ribbons  with  long  ends;  the  Iiack  ter¬ 
minates  with  a  small  liow  with  short  end. 


CHILD'S  SLIPPER  IN  EMBROIDERY. 

This  Slipper  is  made  of  either  soft  kid  leather  or  black  velvet.  The  ornament  upon  it  is  worked 
in  soft  sill^  in  three  or  four  colours,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  worker,  lined  with  flannel,  and 
finished  with  a  nice  chenille  edging. 
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ALICE  EDDLESTONE. 


BY  MEOOIE  MAY. 


“  Do  come,  Alice,  or  speak  to  me,  anpray. 
Yon  did  not  nse  to  be  in  this  mind  once. 
Many  and  many  a  time,  when  we  were  little 
lad  and  lass,  we  hare  rnn  away,  and  played 
tenant,  too,  for  a  long  summer’s  afternoon, 
to  gather  flowers  down  Dixon’s-lane,  and  you 
never  said  nay,  then ;  never,  until  the  last 
year  or  two.  Speak  to  me,  Alice.” 

“  I  can’t  come.  Will ;  I  don’t  want  to 
come,  and  I  won't !”  said  Alice,  at  last. 

Oh,  Alice !  you  didn't  speak  to  me  so 
once.” 

“What’s  the  use  of  talking  abont  whaff  I 
did  oncet  I  hate  the  very  sound  of  the 


“  Alice,  do  take  a  walk  with  me  down 
Dixon’s-lane  once  more,  for  the  last  time 
before  I  go — perhaps  I  shall  never  ask  you 
again,’’  entreated  Will  Wilson  of  fair  Alice 
Eddlestone  the  day  before  he  intended  to 
leave  England,  “to  seek  his  fortune,”  like 
the  princes  in  fairy  talcs.  And  it  was  all  for 
love  of  Alice  that  he  was  going. 

But,  in  reply,  she  only  turned  her  beauti¬ 
ful  head  coldly  from  him,  and  bent  to  her 
frame — Alice’s  employment  was  that  of  a 
lace-worker — her  little  fingers  rapidly  passed 
the  needle  over  the  black  tracery  of  the  tissue 
before  her. 

No.  11,  You  IV. 
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word,  Will.  Because  1  played  with  you  aa 
other  children  did,  is  it  to  be  alw.ays  thrown 
in  my  face  that  Fm  not  a  child  now  ?  I 
declare  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  when  you’re 
gone,  that’s  what  I  shall ;  for  you  worry  my 
life  out.” 

“  f)h,  don't,  Alice  T — and,  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self,  poor  Will  laid  his  hand  upon  the  table 
and  sobbed  like  a  child.  Alice,  whom  he 
had  loved  ever  since  he  could  remember — 
his  little  wife  when  he  was  in  petticoats — 
whom  he  had  played  with,  and  waited  upon, 
and  defended,  all  their  schooldays — of  whom 
alone  he  had  thought  as  a  sweetheart,  and  to 
whom  only  he  had  ever  breathed  a  word  of 
love  in  his  riper  years — whose  very  shadow 
he  had  worshipped,  in  spite  of  the  coldness 
and  neglect  with  which  she  had  regarded 
him  ever  since  she  knew  what  love  was — 
Alice,  whom  he  would  have  died  to  wiu,  and 
for  the  mere  hope  of  whose  favour — and  a  j 
gossamer  hope  it  was — he  was  now  going  . 
thousands  of  miles  across  the  ocean  to  those  ‘ 
golden  regions  whence  he  fondly  expected  to 
return  laden  with  princely  treasures.  That 
gAe  should  spurn  him  so,  should  speak  such 
cruel  words  the  very  last  time,  perhaps,  that 
•  he  should  ever  see  her.  Poor  Will !  it  broke 
his  heart.  j 

But  if  Alice  did  not  love  W’ill  in  the  way 
he  desired,  she  did  feel  the  most  sincere 
regard  and  friendship  for  him,  and  at  the 
sight  of  his  tears — a  sight  never  before  wit¬ 
nessed  by  Alice,  or  perhaps  by  anyone  else, 
in  stout  Will  Wilson — her  heart  smote  her. 
She  came  to  his  side,  and  laid  her  hand 
kindly  on  his  shoulder. 

“  Kow,  don’t  do  that.  Will,”  she  said,  tears 
falling  from  her  own  eyes  ;  “  1  can’t  bear  to 
see  yon  cry  in  that  way.  1  didn't  mean  to 
be  unkind,  and  I  shall  be  very  sorry  when 
you  arc  gone,  for  you  know.  Will,  that  1  care 
as  much  for  you  as  if  you  were  my  own 
brother.  Come,  come.  Will." 

“  Bless  yon,  Alice  !  but  don’t  yon  care  for 
me  a  little  as  I  do  for  yon  7  You  know,  and 
so  does  everybody  in  the  place,  that  I  like  no 
lass  but  yon — that  I  have  never  in  my  life 
spoken  a  word,  or  kept  company  with  any¬ 
one  else ;  and  I’m  going  to  the  diggins,  in 
Australy,  all  for  love  of  you.  Say  that 
you’ll  have  me  when  I  come  again,  rich 
enough  to  make  a  lady  of  yon — for  you’re 
handsomer  and  better  this  minute  than  any  j 
lady  in  the  land.  Only  say,  that  you’ll  i 
have  me,  and  I’ll  go  through  fire  for  vou.” 


A  tear  or  two  still  stood  on  Will’s  face,  or 
fell  upon  the  little  trembling  hand  which 
was  grasped  cntrcatingly  in  both  his.  Alice’s 
dropped  there,  too,  but  she  only  answered — 

“  I  can’t  promise  it.  Will ;  don't  go  away 
ever  hoping  for  it;  for  I  only  feel  like  your 
sister.  I’m  sorry  for  your  trouble.  Will ;  but 
I  c.au’t  promise.” 

“  Alice,  I  only  ask  yon  to  try  to  like  me 
well  enough  to  take  me.” 

And  Will  actually  knelt  and  clasped  his 
hands,  and  wept,  and  prayed  her  favour,  as 
earnestly  as  ever  devotee  besought  that  of 
his  patron  saint;  but  Alice  could  nut  give 
him  the  love  be  sought,  for — but  she  did  not 
tell  him  this — it  was  given  to  another. 

'No,  Alice  did  not  tell  him,  nor  had  she 
dared  to  breathe  to  any  ear,  save  his  to  whom 
her  heart  was  given,  the  precious  secret  that 
filled  her  bosom,  libc  dared  tell  no  one  what 
it  was  that,  whilst  she  silently  bent  over  her 
frame,  tracing  with  swift  and  skilful  fingers 
the  elegant  pattern  before  her,  but  which  she 
saw  no^  so  often  called  np  a  rosy  flush  into 
her  usually  pale  cheeks,  nor  what  wreathed 
her  beantU'id  month  with  smiles,  and  made 
that  soft,  loving  light  beam  in  eyes  whose 
loveliness  was  always  remarkable,  whatever 
mood  of  anger,  sorrow,  joy  or  love  they 
might  express.  No;  none  knew  what  it 
was  that  noade  the  world  beautiful  to  Alice, 
and  life  so  pleasant  a  thing.  And  when, 
after  poor,  duthful,  loving  Will  Wilson’s 
sorrowful  departure,  she  stole  from  her 
mother's  cottage,  and,  beneath  the  starlight 
of  that  early  summer’s  night,  tripped  along 
the  green  lane  down  which  he  liad  vainly 
besought  her  to  walk  with  him  for  the  last 
time,  and  fearlessly  entered  the  dark  wood 
to  which  that  lane  led,  and  ran  along  its 
narrow  and  tortuous  paths  until  she  reached 
the  “  forest  king,”  a  huge  old  oak,  none 
knew  that  it  was  the  certainty  of  meeting 
there  Evan  Lloyd,  that  gave  her  such  cou¬ 
rage. 

Evan  Lloyd  was  there — dark  Evan  Lloyd, 
of  whom  men  whispered  strange  things; 
and  when  Alice  saw  him  in  the  dim  light, 
her  springing  footstep  faltered,  and  she  stood 
bashful  and  hesitating  until  he  advanced 
to  meet  her ;  and  then  she  sprang  into  his 
arms  and  clasped  his  neck,  and  lay  trem¬ 
bling  with  joy  and  love  upon  his  bosom. 

Evan  Lloyd  was  a  Welshman,  and  a  com¬ 
parative  stranger.  He  was  a  gentleman,  and 
some  few  in  the  country  know  Lis  family 
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but  of  himself  personally,  only  this :  that  at 
eighteen,  upon  a  quarrel  with  his  father,  he 
ran  off  to  sea,  and  after  seventeen  years 
absence,  had  returned  with  speh  wealth  at 
bis  command  as  made  him,  although  the 
eldest  son,  indifferent  to  his  brother’s  posses- 
uon  of  the  family  estates.  These,  witli  a 
careless,  disdainful  generosity  that  he  had  ac¬ 
quired,  he  yielded  as  beneath  consideration ; 
and  had  come  two  years  ago  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  village  where  Alice  Eddie- 
stone  lived. 

He  had  a  proud,  haughty,  authoritative 
manner  with  him,  which  all  who  came  in  his 
way  involuntarily  bowed  to.  His  bright 
black  eyes  seemed  to  possess  a  power  of  com¬ 
mand  ^most  irresistible.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  he  did  not  enter  society  at  all;  but, 
amongst  the  few  with  whom  he  did  come  in 
contact,  he  moved  with  the  air  and  manner 
of  one  accustomed  to  command,  and  receive 
obedience  too — some  said  with  the  bearing 
of  a  buccaneer  on  his  own  vessel ;  but  this 
was  whispered  in  the  ear — implied  rather 
than  uttered. 

Yet,  for  all  this,  his  manner  was  never 
offensive ;  he  never  gave  an  offence  and  he 
never  overlooked  one. 

The  society  of  women  he  never  sought ; 
but  when  accidentally  he  was  thrown  into  it, 
bis  bearing  towards  them  was  marked  with 
a  distant,  lofty,  but  withal  chiv.<tlrous  cour¬ 
tesy  ever  most  pleasing  to  them ;  and  for  all 
the  dark  rumours  afloat  concerning  his  career, 
I  know  not  which  of  the  fairest  dames  of 
the  county  would  have  said  nay,  had  he 
asked  her  to  become  his  wife. 

But  it  was  Alice  Eddlestone’s  tall,  slender 
figure,  so  full  of  grace  and  symmetry ;  her 
hair  so  dark  and  profuse ;  her  eyes  so  expres¬ 
sive  and  beautiful ;  her  features,  somewhat 
pale  it  is  true,  but  as  regular,  as  lovely,  and 
with  an  expression  as  elevated  as  the 
sculptor’s  inspired  ideal — Alice  the  humble 
lace- worker,  the  gentle-hearted,  high-minded, 
loving  Alice  Eddlestone,a8  pure  an  Eve  as  ever 
serpent  beguiled — that  alone  attracted  him. 

As  she  lay  there  upon  his  bosom,  her  heart 
throbbing  against  his,  and  her  lips  receiving 
kisses,  sweet  but  poisonous,  they  might  well 
have  suggested  a  thought  of  some  such  scene 
in  Paradise  as  ch.at  which  preceded  “  man’s 
first  disobedience.” 

Time  flew  by,  and  the  distant  church  clock 
fahitly  sounding  through  the  trees  warned 
Alice  to  return. 


“  When  shall  we  meet  again,  dear  Alice  ?” 
her  lover  asked  ;  but  the  words  fell  on  other 
ears  beside  her  own. 

Will  Wilson,  lingering,  ghost-like,  about 
the  cottage  after  he  had  taken  leave,  had 
seen  Alice  quit  it,  and  follow  ed  her  as  far  as 
the  entrance  of  the  wood.  There,  in  the 
darkness  and  the  mazy  paths,  he  had  lost 
her;  but,  bent  on  discovering  her  errand, 
the  nature  of  which  his  jealous  fancy  divined, 
he  had  continued  wandering  about  the  wood 
for  the  last  hour;  and  just  as  they  were 
parting,  ho  caught  the  sound  of  Lloyd’s 
voice — 

“  When  shall  we  meet  again,  dear  Alice  J" 

Alice’s  whispered  answer  did  not  reach 
him ;  but  again  he  heard  l.loyd  say — 

”  Well,  then,  here,  at  nine  o’clock.  Good¬ 
bye,  sweet  love,  since  you  will  not  let  me  see 
you  home ;”  .and  kisseq,  that  set  Will’s  brain 
on  tire,  sealed  the  fond  adieu. 

Alice,  when  freed  at  length  from  her 
lover’s  arms,  lied  away  through  the  winding 
paths  witli  the  swiftness  and  certainty  of  the 
roe,  and  lifted  the  latch  of  her  own  door  and 
glided  silently  upstairs,  and  laid  her  head 
npon  her  pillow  to  dream  of  him. 

Evan  Lloyd  stood  listening  to  her  steps, 
weighing  in  his  mind  whether  he  loved  her 
well  enough  to  forbear  destroying  her,  or 
whether  he  should  sacrifice  her  to  what  he 
knew  would  be  but  a  fading  passion  on  his 
part,  when  Will  Wilson  broke  fiercely  through 
the  underwood  that  separated  them,  and  con¬ 
fronted  him. 

“Villain!  who  are  you?”  he  asked  in  a 
hoarse  voice. 

“  Ah !  a  highwayman,  I  suppose,”  said 
Lloyd  quietly,  as  if  speaking  to  himself; 
“  but  do  you  know,  my  friend,  »f/jow  you 
have  to  deal  with  ? — Evan  Lloyd.” 

Most  men  would  have  trembled  at  the 
name,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was  pro¬ 
nounced,  quiet  as  that  tone  was ;  but,  spring¬ 
ing  at  his  rival's  throat.  Will  cried — 

“  Pascal  t  I’ll  teach  you  tliat  it  is  dangerous 
to  plot  against  Alice  Eddlestone  I” 

Unarmed  tlic  ex-bnccancer  never  was. 
Though  a  slightly-built  man,  he  was  wont 
to  speak  with  pride  of  his  strength  of  sinew ; 
and,  come  what  would,  nothing  threw  him 
oil'  his  guard.  But  sinew,  coolness,  and 
arms,  were  .all  unavailing  against  the  fury  of 
Will  Wilson,  when  avenging,  as  he  thought, 
the  dishonour  of  her  whom  he  loved  so 
dearly.  But  he  was  wrong ;  for  Alice,  in 
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deed  and  thought,  vras  atill  innocent  as  the 
angels. 

There  was  a  fearful  struggle — a  fall — the 
gleaming  of  a  short,  sharp  hlade  in  the  dim 
light,  first  in  the  hand  of  the  buccaneer, 
then  wrenched  away  with  tiger-like  fury 
into  that  of  ^Vill. 

The  next  moment  it  was  buried  in  the 
breast  of  Evan  Lloyd.  He  .sprang  into  the 
air  with  such  force  as  to  hurl  AVill  some  feet 
distance,  and  fell  dead  without  even  a  cry. 
The  murderer  stood  a  moment,  with  a  feeling 
of  grim  satisfaction — Alice  was  avenged. 
Then  the  terror  of  the  shedder  of  blood 
came  over  him,  and  he  fled. 

The  next  day,  Alice,  full  of  joy,  and  never 
dreaming  of  evil,  watched  the  sun  set,  and 
then  tripped  oft'  to  the  trysting-place. 

She  wondered,  when  she  hesitated  npon 
approaching  the  old  oak,  that  her  lover  did 
not  advance  to  meet  her  as  usual ;  and  when 
she  came  nearer  and  did  not  sec  him,  her  joy 
was  damped,  for  this  was  the  first  time  that 
he  had  been  late  at  the  appointed  place. 

She  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes,  and  tried 
te  wile  away  the  time  in  thinking  of  him. 
Once  she  thought  she  would  hide  herself 
when  he  came  near,  to  give  him  a  plea.sant 
surprise  by  coming  suddenly  upon  him ;  but, 
first,  she  would  just  step  out  of  the  shadow 
of  the  tree  to  look  if  he  was  coming. 

She  advanced  two  .steps,  stumbled  and  fell 
over  some  impediment  which  her  hand 
rested  upon. 

She  raised  herself,  and  in  a  moment,  with 
horrible  distinctness,  saw  the  rigid  face  of 
her  lover  upturned  to  her  own.  So  close  it 
was,  that  she  almost  touched  it,  whilst  her 
fingers  were  moist  in  the  blood  that  marked 
the  place. 

Alone — at  night — in  such  a  place — with 
de.ith — and  melt  death — and  a  moment 
before  so  full  of  life,  hope,  happiness,  and 
love.  The  transition  was  too  great.  She 
fainted.  When  she  recovered,  she  was  still 
alone — more  alone,  for  reason  had  fled. 

Hour  after  hour  passed ;  and  her  parents, 
having  sought  Alice  in  vain  amongst  the 
neighbours,  began  to  feel  greatly  alarmed. 
Some  one  had  seen  her  going  down  Dixon's- 
lane  about  nine  o'clock.  Thither,  therefore, 
search  was  made,  and  through  the  adjacent 
wood.  But  hours  passed  before  they  found 
her. 

“Hush!”  she  cried,  as  they  approached. 
‘‘He  is  a.sleep.  1  am  watching  until  he 


i  awakens.  But  he  sleeps  so  long ;  and  this 
j  room  is  very  cold.” 

“  Alice,”  exclaimed  her  father,  “  how  have 
you  come  here  ?  Good  heaven !’  He  st.vrted 
back  in  horror,  for  he  first  perceived  the 
corpse. 

Alice  was  kneeling  beside  it,  holding  one 
hand  to  her  bosom,  as  if  to  warm  it ;  and,  as 
they  crowded  around,  she  conjured  them  to 
be  silent  whilst  her  lover  slept.  She  resisted 
all  attempts  to  remove  her,  until  a  young 
man  of  the  party,  gathering  a  handful  of 
wild  flowers  that  grew  close  by  the  head  of 
the  dead  man,  said — 

“  Just  look,  Alice,  here  arc  some  flowers 
th|^t  he  has  put  upon  his  pillow.  He  wants 
them  to  wear  to-morrow,  and  they  are  dying. 
He’ll  be  so  sorry.  Run  home  and  put  them 
j  in  water ;  and  I'll  stay  and  take  care  that 
I  nobody  awakes  him  till  you  come  back.” 

“  There’s  a  kind  lad  !  Yes,  I’ll  go ;  for 
,  he  would  be  sorry  if  his  flowers  were  dead. 

■  I’ll  go,”  said  the  poor  girl,  with  a  grateful 
:  smile  at  the  youth. 

I  “  Aye,  go,  there’s  a  good  lass  T  and,  fol- 
I  lowed  by  her  faUier,  she  returned  home, 

I  deluded  by  this  simple  trick,  carefully  put 
j  the  flowers  in  a  glass,  and  placed  them  in 
the  window. 

I  But  when  she  was  not  allowed  to  return, 

I  she  became  violent ;  and  before  long  a  raging 
I  fever  set  in.  W ell  would  it  have  been  for 
all  if  she  had  died;  but  such  was  not  the 
will  of  Heaven.  She  recovered,  to  be  helpless, 
harmless,  and  mad.  Her  one  subject  of  con¬ 
versation —  wonder  when  her  lover  would 
awake ;  her  one  care — watching  the  posy, 
which,  during  all  her  sickness,  she  did  not 
forget :  constantly  renewing  the  flowers  as 
often  as  they  withered,  lest  he  .should  be 
angry  when  he  awoke. 

Evan  Lloyd’s  unexplained  absence  from 
home  was  a  matter  of  such  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  that  it  caused  no  remark  amongst  his 
servants;  and  no  alarm  was  excited  by 
^Vill’s  non-appearance,  as  all  knew  for  whose 
sake  he  was  leaving  England;  and  when 
Alice,  npon  being  questioned,  told  something 
of  their  interview  the  previous  evening,  it 
was  supposed  that  in  a  fit  of  sorrow  he  had 
set  off  without  having  the  heart  to  say  good¬ 
bye  at  home,  and  they  concluded  he  would 
write  from  Liverpool. 

But  when  the  discovery  was  made  of  the 
murder  of  Evan  Lloyd  under  such  circum- 
I  stances,  Will's  sudden  disappearance  was 
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presumptive  evidence  so  strong  that  a  war¬ 
rant  was  made  oat,  and  officers  despatched 
in  pursuit  of  him.  Finding  the  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  gone  beyond  re.ach,  proper 
advices  were  despatched  to  Melbourne,  and 
the  capture  of  the  fugitive  "was  reckoned 
sure  upon  his  arrival. 

But  a  swifter  executioner  of  justice  h.ad 
been  found.  The  officers  of  the  ship  reported 
that  the  day  she  sailed  a  haggard  and  worn 
man  reached  the  docks  and  went  on  board. 
His  sea-chest  had  previously  been  consigned 
to  her,  and  his  fare  paid. 

She  sailed  that  night ;  and  when  hundreds 
of  miles  out  at  sea,  this  passenger,  always 
silent  and  careworn,  sought  rest  beneath  the 
waters.  Doubtless  it  was  Will  Wilson. 


DOMESTIC  SHOWROOMS. 

Who  among  all  our  readers  will  find  it 
difficult  to  call  to  mind  some  “  Eglantine 
Cottage,’’  or  “  Prospect  House,”  or  a  house 
in  a  street  unhonoured  by  an  individual 
name,  consisting  of  perhaps  not  more  than 
six,  or  from  th.U  to  a  dozen  rooms,  and  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr. 
Jones,  made  up  of  self,  wife,  a  servant  or 
two,  and  a  sufficient  complement  of  children  ? 
And  who  cannot  remember  the  show-room 
which  is  the  pride  of  the  family,  or  at  least 
of  its  mistress  ?  To  be  sure,  it  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  called  a  drawing-room  ;  but  what’s  in 
a  name  ?  We  once  heard  a  good  man,  on  open¬ 
ing  the  door  of  bis  wife’s  drawing-room,  or 
show-room,  call  it  a  charnel-house ;  we  sup¬ 
posed  from  the  damp,  musty  smell  which 
was  only  too  perceptible.  We  will  not  miud 
the  name,  then,  but  just  try  to  find  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  such  a  room  being  so 
often  considered  as  a  necessary  part  of  a 
furnished  and  inhabited  house. 

Let  us  ask  the  husband  if  it  is  kept 
for  his  especial  comfort  or  gratification? 
Whether  the  arm-chairs,  and  the  cushioned 
chairs,  and  the  sofa,  so  elegantly  covered  up 
with  loose  pieces  of  white  knittery,  are  set 
out  for  him  to  have  choice  whereon  to  rest 
when  he  returns  home  from  the  harassments 
and  fatigues  of  the  day's  business?  His 
answer  will  probably  be  a  shake  of  the  head 
and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders — too  plainly 
telling  that  he  knows  full  well  that  the  less 
he  meddles  with  that  room  and  the  things 
in  it,  the  better. 

Let  us  ask  the  children,  then :  Is  it  to 


please  their  eye  that  so  many  pretty  nick- 
nackeries  are  placed  here  and  there  in  the 
room  ?  Is  it  for  them  those  elegantly  bound 
books  are  placed  with  such  precision  on  the 
circular  table  ?  and  is  it  for  their  pleasure 
and  dear  papa's  that  the  music  is  uncovered 
and  used  ?  “  Oh  no,”  they  would  say ; 

“  mamma  is  very  angry  if  we  ever  go  in 
there,  unless  there  is  company,  and  then  we 
go  for  a  very  little  time ;  and  it  is  only  then 
that  the  music  is  played.” 

It  is  plainly,  then,  not  for  the  pleasure 
of  father  and  children  that  this  room  is  kept, 
and  no  one  will  suppose  it  is  for  the  servants’ 
gratification ;  and  as  to  the  mistress  herself, 
she  may  sometimes  be  heard  to  exclaim, 
that  “  really  the  room  is  more  plague  than 
profit.” 

Why,  then,  is  it  kept  ?  Apparently  for  the 
good  of  the  pnblic,  or  for  that  small  portion 
of  it  that  may  occasionally  honour  the  house 
as  state  visitors.  Small,  however,  is  the  grati¬ 
tude  that  a  mistress  of  a  show-room  receives 
from  these  visitors ;  and  little  would  her 
vanity  be  gratified  could  she  hear  the  re¬ 
marks  of  those  who  are  not  too  well-bred  to 
make  any,  or  see  them  smile  at  some  of  the 
things  because  they  are  like  twboiljs  and  at 
others  because  they  are  like  CL'eri/body's.  We 
were,  not  very  long  .ago,  one  among  a  number 
in  such  a  room,  and,  in  spite  of  a  good  fire, 
the  room,  for  want  of  more  frequent  use, 
would  feel  chilly,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
fire  drawing  out  tlie  damp,  it  would  smell 
musty  ;  and  some  of  the  ladies  were  certain 
the  chair  cushions  were  damp  right  through. 
Those  who  were  more  timid  or  less  sensitive 
sat  still  and  hoped  they  should  not  take  cold, 
wh'de  some  of  the  bolder  made  an  amusing 
scene  by  each  taking  the  cushion  from  her 
chair  and  carrying  it  to  the  fire,  where  they 
held  it  to  air,  meanwhile  anxiously  listening 
fur  the  first  approach  of  the  mistress’s  foot¬ 
steps,  at  the  sound  of  which  they  scampered 
like  so  many  rabbits  to  their  respective  bar- 
rows  ;  and  some  perhaps  would  have  been  glad 
could  they,  like  the  rabbits,  have  hidden  their 
almost  tell-tale  countenances.  We  imagine 
this  scene  would  not  have  been  gratifying 
to  the  mistress ;  and,  indeed,  we  may  safely 
say  that  rarely  does  a  party  in  a  show-room 
end  with  satisfaction  either  to  visitors  or 
their  entertainers. 

Wliat,  then,  can  be  the  motive  fur  keeping 
these  show-rooms,  if  neither  the  family  nor 
their  visitors  are  benefited  thereby  7 
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Shall  we  injure  anroue  if  wc  say  that  the 
motiTe  is  vanity  7  that  tlic  easily-besetting 
sin  of  trying  to  appear  like  those  who  arc 
a  grade  or  two  above  us  in  society  is  very 
active  in  the  establishment  of  these  rooms  7 

Let  those  who  can  afford  to  have  all  the 
comforts  of  life  about  them,  and  still  have 
sufficient  for  elegance  and  show — let  them 
enjoy  their  abundanoo  by  all  means;  they 
will  not,  however,  attempt  to  do  it  in  a  damp 
room ;  nor  yet  have  all  the  elegancies  of 
their  bouse  shut  up  in  one  room  merely  for 
visitors. 

Our  best  advice  to  thoso  who  live  in  small 
houses  with  limited  incomes  is,  they  should 
do  away  with  their  show-room  forthwith; 
they  may  perhaps  find  that  it  would  con¬ 
duce  greatly  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
some  of  the  family  if  it  were  converted  into 
a  sleeping-room ;  but  supposing  they  can 
spare  a  room  for  a  best  sitting-room,  let  it 
be  furnished  so  that  it  may  he  enjoyed  as  a 
family-room,  and  used  at  least  every  Sabbath, 
or  every  day  after  the  various  occupations  of 
the  day  are  ended.  If  there  is  a  piano — 
let  it  be  frequently  used  for  family  enjoy¬ 
ment:  a  mother  may  not  think  her  time 
wasted  if  she  frequently  fingers  an  instru¬ 
ment  while  her  family  is  around  her;  she 
had  better  keep  them  cheerful  and  happy 
than  spend  her  time  and  temper  in  scolding 
them  when  they  get  into  mischief  for  want 
of  amusement.  Let  the  room  be  furnished 
for  use  and  not  for  show,  and  let  the  hus¬ 
band  feel  that  the  chairs  or  sofa  are  for  his 
comfort.  Useful  furniture  may  be  arranged 
in  a  room,  and  kept  clean  and  neat,  so  that 
the  eye  of  good  taste  need  be  in  no  degree 
offended.  And  a  family  rationally  enjoying 
themselves  in  such  a  room  may  receive  com¬ 
pany  with  more  comfort,  and  give  far  more 
gratification  to  sensible  visitors,  by  allowing 
them  to  share  their  family  enjoyments,  than 
could  ever  be  given  or  received  in  a  tJiotc- 
room. 


Tire  Advaktaoks  OP  Lispiso _ If  there  are  few 

pleaanres  without  alloy,  there  arc  few  pains  with- 
outcompensation.  It  wa.s  reserved  for  a  poet  with 
a  Usp  to  achieve  this  triumph  ; 

“There  is  no  rhyme,  'tis  said,  to  ‘month;’ 
Here's  oiiowlilch  be  may  read  who  mn'thr 
Who  will  not  be  ready  to  admit,  after  reading 
the  foregoing,  the  iucorrectneat  of  the  assertion, 
in  rhymes  of  kindred  smootliness— 

“  A  man  cannot  make  himself  a  poet. 

Ho  more'n  a  sheep  can  make  itself  a  go-at !" 


GRACE  HETHERLEIGH. 

(Continttsd  from  p.  301.) 

fTIArTKB  VIII. 

Oh,  Holy  Saviour !  friend  nnsccii ! 

Since  on  thine  arm  thou  bldist  us  lean. 

Help  us,  throughout  life's  changing  scene, 

Hy  faith  to  cling  to  Thee. 

Oft  when  wc  aecm  to  tread  alone, 

.Some  barren  waste  with  tliorns  o'ergrown. 

Thy  voice  of  lure,  in  gentlest  tone. 

Whispers,  “  Still  cling  to  mo." 

Tliougli  faitli  and  hope  may  oft  he  tried. 

Wo  ask  not,  need  not,  auglit  beside  : 

So  safe,  so  calm,  so  satisfied, 

The  souls  that  cling  to  Tliee. 

Tiiey  fear  not  Satan,  nor  tlie  grave, 

,  They  see  Tliee  near,  and  strong  to  save; 

Nor  dread  to  cross  e'en  Jordan's  waves. 
Because  they  cling  to  Thee. 

As  the  spring  following  the  one  in  which 
Grttcc  was  married,  camo  with  its  beautiful 
sights  and  sounds  of  promise — .speaking  of 
hope  and  health  to  the  weary  invalid,  of 
summer  joys  to  the  young,  and  summer 
warmth  and  refreshment  to  the  aged — it  was 
noticed  hy  the  friends  of  Frederick  Rose,  that 
his  step  was  less  light  and  firm,  and  that  his 
check  had  begun  to  grow  pale,  and  his  clear 
brow  to  wear  a  look  of  pain.  He  scarcely  ap¬ 
peared  conscious  of  the  change  himself,  though 
he  had  felt  often  of  late  a  growing  weakness, 
that  made  him  hardly  equal  to  his  usual  work 
and  duties.  Often  he  had  accused  himself  of 
indolence  and  selfishness,  as  the  inability  to 
work,  and  the  want  of  energy  in  action,  crept 
over  him ;  and  though  at  last  he  had  been 
compelled  to  allow  even  to  himself  that  he 
was  not  quite  well,  he  had  thought,  and 
spoken  lightly  of  it,  as  an  indisposition  that 
the  warm  weather  would  soon  set  right 
again.  Rut  it  w.as  in  vain  that  he  said  be 
felt  no  pain:  there  wore  anxious  eyes  upon 
him,  .among  the  many  in  whose  hearts  he  had 
won  such  a  deep  love  for  himself,  whose  gaze 
of  earnest  aff'ection  could  not  be  deceived. 
They  had  watched  him  closely  for  months 
past,  and  saw  that  the  want  of  strength  was 
increasing,  and  the  illness,  whatever  it  might 
be,  growing  upon  him.  The  spring  weather 
had  bronght  no  change  for  the  better ;  and 
as  week  after  week  rolled  on  in  the  same 
way,  bringing  no  sign  of  amendment,  but 
rather  the  slow  and  almost  imperceptible 
steps  of  disease,  they  besought  him  to  seek 
proper  medical  advice. 

In  his  own  family — with  the  strange 
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blindness  of  atfection  that  is  so  often  seen, 
where  the  loving  hearts  would  fain  believe 
only  that  what  they  wish  is  true,  and  jjersist,  I 
so  long  as  they  may,  in  cheating  themselves  j 
with  that  hope,  and  battling  away  the  fears 
that  sometimes  wiil  make  themselves  heard, 
ss  though  such  battling  could  overcome 
the  evil  dreaded  itself,  and  rob  it  of  its 
reality — they,  as  yet,  bad  taken  no  alarm, 
nor  thought  it  more  than  a  transitory  I 
ailment,  perhaps  from  cold,  or  over  study, 
that  would  soon  pass  away,  as  quickly  os  it  j 
had  come.  When  it  was  noticed  or  spoken  i 
of  sometimes  by  one  or  another  of  either , 
of  the  two  families,  the  opposite  parties 
would  strive  to  reassure  them  with  the  > 
assurance  that  it  was  nothing  really  worthy  ' 
any  fear ;  and  to  the  young  wife  not  a  word  , 
was  ever  spoken  relative  to  the  subject.  And  , 
even  Grace  herself  failed  to  note  how  much 
he  was  really  changed. 

But  one  evening,  towards  the  end  of  April, 
Frederick's  mother  and  youngest  sister,  Jane, 
with  Jessie  Hetherleigh,  who  had  been  spend¬ 
ing  the  day  with  them,  were  sitting  with 
Grace  and  Frederick  in  the  study,  lie  was 
painting  at  a  large  picture,  and  busily  making 
use  of  the  fast-failing  daylight.  It  did  not 
disturb  him  that  bis  mother  and  wife  with 
the  two  girls  were  there ;  he  liked  them  to 
bo  with  him,  and  felt  the  happier  for  hearing 
their  beloved  voices  talking  together  in  the  j 
soft,  pleasant  undertone  in  which  they  spoke,  | 
that  they  might  not  distract  his  attention.  | 
He  faid,  too,  that  he  worked  all  the  better  ' 
for  it.  They  were  a  very  quiet  group,  in 
truth,  whose  presence,  as  they  sat  round 
Grace's  little  work-table  so  baopily,  seemed 
to  add  to  instead  of  taking  from  the  stillness. 
Tmly,  with  all  respect  to  the  genius  of  the 
artist,  they  were  as  beautiful  a  picture  as  any 
that  had  ever  grown  forth  on  his  easel  from 
the  almost  magical  loveliness  of  his  colours : — 
a  picture  that  spoke  to  the  heart  with  an 
eloquent  voice  of  comfort  and  joy.  And 
Frederick  thought  so  too,  as,  resting  his 
bead  for  a  moment  on  his  hand,  he  watched 
them  quietly,  unperceived.  Grace  was  busy 
finishing  the  frill  of  a  little  cap  for  the  little  i 
six-weeks  old  baby  in  the  nursery  upstairs ; 
and  Mrs.  Rose  had  just  fastened  the  pink 
satin  ribbons  in  a  little  dove-coloured  hood 
with  its  white  silk  lining,  which,  with  a  soft 
cashmere  cloak  to  m.itch,  she  had  brought 
for  that  same  baby.  On  the  table  was  a  pair 
of  bright  red  little  shoes,  which  baby  would 


not  be  able  to  wear  yet  for  a  twelvemonth  to 
come,  btit  which  Jessie  had  seen  in  a  shop 
window  in  Oxford-street,  and  which,  she  said, 
she  really  conld  not  help  buying  for  the  dear 
little  Mary  Jessie,  to  whom  she,  with  Mrs. 
Rose,  was  godmother.  The  two  little  red 
shoes  were  now  standing  as  .she  had  just 
placed  them,  with  the  toes  towards  her, 
turned  out,  on  the  top  of  Grace's  work-box, 
and  Jessie  clapped  her  small  h.ands  joyfully 
together  and  broke  out  into  a  light  musical 
laugh,  while  the  tears  of  fun  glistened  in  her 
blue  eyes,  o-s  she  pictured  in  merry  words, 
the  little  fat  feet  in  the  shoos,  as  soon  as  they 
could  begin  to  walk,  and  the  fat  little  owner 
of  the  feet  tumbling  over  and  knocking  her¬ 
self  to  pieces  over  the  chairs  and  tables,  to 
the  consternation  of  Grace ! 

Grace  looked  up,  and  said  "  Never  m'lrti, 
she  would  trust  Jessie  to  let  her  break  her¬ 
self  to  pieces  as  mufh  ns  she  liked ;  she 
guessed  she  would  run  faster  than  she  (Grace) 

[  would,  to  pick  her  up.” 

Mrs.  Rose — dear,  warm-hearted  Mrs.  Rose 
I  — how  happy  she  looked ! — with  her  beaming, 
I  gentle,  loving  eyes  :  her  beautiful  face  full 
1  of  kindness ;  she  was  the  very  picture  of  a 
I  kind,  loving  mother,  with  a  heart  at  peace 
with  all  the  world.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
gown  of  dark-green  merino,  with  rose- 
coloured  ribbon  under  the  white  crochet 
collar  round  her  neck,  and  fastened  in  a  bow 
in  front ;  her  beautiful  silky  black  hair  falling 
in  soft  bands  from  her  forehead,  and  just 
partly  covered  by  a  light  black  laco  cap, 
with  ribbons  of  the  same  colour  as  that  on 
her  neck.  She  had  a  very  beautiful  forehead 
and  eyes,  whose  soft,  lovely,  hazel  colour,  were 
full  of  gentle  affectionate  expression,  her 
nose  was  straight  and  delicately  formed,  and 
the  mouth  had  one  expression,  that  of  good¬ 
ness  and  kindness.  She  was  a  little  below 
the  middle  height,  and  her  figure  was  comely 
and  stout.  What.kind  eyes  that  watch  for 
the  happiness  of  others !  what  kind  hands 
that  had  worked  away  somewhat  of  their 
first  beauty  in  the  toiling  hard  for  her 
children’s  good,  and  were  only  the  more  really 
lovely  for  the  self-forgetting  toil  that  that 
light  loss  told  of :  what  kind  little  feet  that 
had  gone  about  so  nnwearyingly  in  the  sweet 
but  incessant  round  of  home  domestic  duties! 
So  spoke,  with  a  deep  kindling  of  affection, 
the  heart  of  Frederick  Rose  as  he  looked 
upon  his  mother.  She  had  but  one  fault  towards 
those  children  who  had  tneh  a  right  to  lore 
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and  venerate  her — the  one  of  too  great 
indulgence :  her  spirit  could  never  bear 
t«  see  them  in  trouble,  and  while  they  were 
young  would,  if  it  had  been  in  her  power, 
have  shielded  them  from  every  pain. 
More  than  once  had  she  almost  worn  out 
"her  own  life  in  nursing  them  through  long 
and  dangerous  illness ;  and  more  than  a 
thousand  times  had  she  shielded  them  from 
a  punishment  which  she  thought  too  severe. 
■'All  this  thought  Frederick,  in  less  time  than 
it  will  take  to  read  it,  as  he  sat  and  watched 
her  with  eyes  in  which  the  tears  shone. 
Then  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and,  with  a  deep, 
quickly-drawn  breath,  that  escaped  unconsci¬ 
ously,  he  turned  again  to  his  painting.  Little 
Janey,  who  was  hard  at  work  with  some 
colours  and  paper  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
near  the  easel,  bnt  with  ears  taking  in  every 
sound  and  every  word  of  the  conversation, 
looked  up  for  a  moment,  and  then  down 
again  to  her  work.  She  was  a  very  pretty, 
fair  child,  of  ten  years  old,  with  rich  light- 
brown  curls  clustered  thickly  round  her  head, 
and  blue  eyes,  not  unlike  Jessie  Hetherleigh’s. 
It  was  her  delight  when  she  came  to  see 
Frederick  and  Grace,  to  get  into  the  studio, 
and  with  some  of  her  brother’s  oil  colours  or 
the  scrapings  of  his  palette,  to  paint ;  she 
would  ask  to  have  the  palette  when  he  had 
<]yiU  done  with  it,  of  coarse  leaving  some 
pretty  colours  on  still ;  and  with  a  paint  brush 
and  piece  of  paper,  or  still  better,  the  back  of 
an  old  milboard,  she  would  amuse  herself  in 
perfect  silence  for  hours.  But  though  ex¬ 
ceedingly  quick,  and  with  a  decidedly  natural 
taste,  and  a  good  eye  for  form,  she,  as  yet, 
had  manifested  no  positive  preference  for 
drawing,  above  music,  or  fancy  work.  She 
was  her  mother's  pet,  being  the  youngest, 
and  her  brother’s  also. 

«  «  «  SI 

Another  half  hour  had  passed  quietly  away, 
and  it  was  too  dark  for  F rederick  to  see  to  paint 
any  more.  He  had  lain  down  his  palette  and 
hmshes,  and  had  just  risen  to  contemplate  his 
work,  when  a  sudden  faintness  and  shivering 
came  over  him;  his  brain  seemed  to  reel 
round,  and  a  mist  swam  before  his  eyes. 
He  grasped  the  chair  to  support  himself,  or 
he  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground ;  and  at 
the  slight  noise  caused  by  his  staggering 
(for  he  had  uttered  no  sound),  his  mother  and 
Grace  looked  up,  and  sprang  to  his  support. 
They  made  him  sit  down,  and  Jessie  fetched 


some  water  to  bathe  his  face,  which  now  lay 
quite  still  and  ashy  pale  on  Grace’s  shoulder, 
while  her  arms  supported  his  sinking  frame; 
her  own  face  meanwhile  scarcely  less  white 
than  his,  and  with  an  expression  of  terror 
and  agony  on  it  sad  to  look  upon.  Mrs. 
Rose  bathed  his  temples  with  the  cool  water, 
and  held  her  handkerchief,  dipped  in  vinegar, 
to  his  nose ;  he  quickly  opened  his  eyes,  and 
after  another  minute,  when  Grace  spoke  to 
him,  pressed  her  and  said  that  he  was  better, 
and  tried  to  rise  and  support  himself ;  but 
though  he  had  not  quite  fainted,  he  had  so 
nearly  lost  all  his  strength  that  he  could 
not  even  rise  to  sit  upright.  Poor  Grace 
trembled  violently,  so  violently  that  hU 
n\pther  had  now  to  take  her  place.  She  had 
never  seen  him  ill  before — never  seen  anyone 
fainting,  and  her  mind  was  filled  with  a  cen- 
fused  terror ;  she  whose  spirit  could  bear  so 
much,  and  sustain  her  calmly,  though  at  the 
minute,  and  in  her  terrible  suspense  till  her 
husband  opened  his  eyes  and  spoke  again, 
she  had  no  consciousness,  hardly  of  her  own 
existence,  now  felt  all  her  self-possession 
gone.  'VN’ith  lightning  rapidity  flashed  through 
her  mind  all  the  moments  when  of  late  she 
had  at  all  noticed  his  pale  looks,  or  more 
quickly-drawn  breath,  and  connecting  them¬ 
selves  together,  formed  before  her  startled 
thoughts  a  picture  that  revealed  to  her,  with 
more  of  fear  in  it  than  was  even  warranted, 
because  magnified  from  the  truth,  what  she 
had  so  long  been  ignorant  of,  “yes,  how 
could  she  have  been  so  blind  ?  he  had  been 
ill,  sufiering,  and  she  had  not  heeded  it” 
Such  were  her  thoughts  as,  at  the  bidding  of 
Mrs.  Rose,  she  now  held  some  wine  to  his 
parched  lips  and  got  him  to  swallow  a  little. 
He  was  soon  so  much  better  as  to  be  able  to 
get  up,  and,  with  their  assistance,  to  walk 
down  to  the  sitting-room.  He  would  not 
.allow  the  doctor  to  be  sent  for,  as  he  felt  now 
so  much  better,  and,  indeed,  though  the  slight 
shivering  and  the  weakness  did  not  altogether 
pass  away  that  evening,  there  appeared  really 
no  cause  for  alarm.  Mrs.  Rose  and  Janey 
were  obliged  to  leave  for  home  at  an  early 
hour,  with  the  promise  from  the  mother  that 
she  would  come  down  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Jessie,  as  previously  invited,  was  to 
stay  all  nigtkt. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Rose  came  and  found 
her  son  quite  himself  again;  but  she  had 
passed  an  anxious,  sleepless  night  in  think¬ 
ing  of  him,  and  insisted,  with  a  message 
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from  his  father  also  to  that  effect,  that  he 
should  see  a  doctor,  and  that  at  once,  whether 
he  felt  better  or  not.  So  he  was  sent  for; 
and  though  he  expressed  no  positive  fears, 
and  said  that  he  would  doubtless  be  better 
as  the  warm  weather  came,  he  ordered  the 
young  painter  to  shorten  his  hours  of  study, 
to  avoid  the  night  air,  and  refrain  from 
so  much  walking  as  lie  was  accustomed  to 
take  in  the  evenings  in  his  self-imposed  and 
dearly  loved  duties  among  the  poor,  and  to  ’ 
take  wine  and  other  strengthening  nourish-  | 
ment  daily.  So  Grace's  fears,  and  those  of  > 
the  others,  were  greatly  calmed ;  and,  con-  | 
strained  to  follow  the  medical  advice,  as  the  ' 
doctor  had  said,  with  the  summer  weather  | 
came  great  amendment,  and  almost  his  old  | 
look  of  health  bloomed  in  his  face.  I 


with  her  lending  her  kind,  helping  hand 
much  through  all  the  year,  were  to  come  and 
stay  with  her  as  fretiuently  as  they  could. 

(To  be  continued.) 

FUDGE  PAPERS.-No.  II. 

I.1TTI,E  WEAKSESSES. 

Dr.  Theodore  Smiiiiimls,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  lamented  Archibald  Smithimus, 
A.B.C.D.,  ic.,  Head  Pupil  of  the  Rev.  John 
Stiltington,  Fellow  of  the  Bragging  College, 
Licentiate  of  the  Pauper-Pill-Preparing 
Company,  and  Inspector-General  of  the 
Palace  Milk-and-water,  must  be  introduced. 

We  know  he  affects  the  severe,  but  who 
I  will  deny  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents  ?  Is 
it  not  well  known  that  he  can  read  Plato 


It  is  a  beautiful  saying  that  “  It  is  always 
the  darkest  hour  before  the  dawn not 
le.«s  true  is  it  that  the  lamp  kindles  up  most 
brightly  before  it  goes  out  in  gloom  ;  and  so 
does  it  often  prove  in  our  experience  while 
we  are  buoying  up  our  hopes  with  light  and 
comfort,  and  think  that  it  is  all  fair  now,  lo ! 
the  darkness  comes.  Jlore  rapidly  than 
Frederick  Rose's  health  had  improved  with 
the  warm  summer  air,  did  it  now  begin  to 
decline  again  with  the  first  chill  breath  of 
autumn ;  and  there  was  but  one  prescription 
tliat  could  do  him  any  good — he  must  seek 
tlie  shelter  of  a  wanner  climate  for  the 
winter.  That  was,  indeed,  a  sad  September 
for  our  poor  Grace ;  but  not  for  an  instant 
did  slie  suffer  her  own  grief  at  parting  to 
hinder  the  speedy  setting-out  for  his  journey. 


Oh,  how  she  longed  to  have  gone  with  him  ! 


to  nurse  him  as  she  knew  no  other  could,  so  j 
she  said  again  and  again  to  herself,  with  I 


bitter  weeping  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  i 
room,  whither  she  would  go  and  weep  for  | 


backwards,  and  turn  Tasso  into  algebra  at 
first  sight  ?  It  is  true,  he  may  occasionally 
be  seen  at  evening  pities ;  though  he  never 
dances,  let  there  be  ever  so  many  delo'ujhtfvi 
girls  present;  for  again  it  is  the  old,  old 
story,  none  are  splendid  enough  for  him. 
So  his  mission  at  balls  is  to  instruct  his 
obtuse  elders,  whom  he  mystifies  with  un¬ 
connected  sentences  from  various  lectures. 
It  was  Dr.  Smithimus  who  propounded 
and  explained  to  the  matrons  of  this  metro¬ 
polis  the  benefit  of  beggars  eating  buns — 
which  benevolent  idea  we  hope  soon  to  see 
carried  into  effect,  with  our  pale,  pompous 
friend  apjminted  physician  in  ordinary  to  tba 
establishment.  Dr.  Smithimus,  mix  a  little 
more  with  the  young  ;  throw  away  some  of 
those  dry  old  books ;  learn  to  laugh  when 
others  laugh ;  and,  believe  me,  honest  folks 
will  think  none  the  worse  of  you  if  smiles 
should  appear  even  on  your  thoughtful  face. 

Caroline  Crinoline  is  an  acquaintance  of 
yours  and  mine,  fat,  fair,  and  fine;  and  though 


hours,  as  though  her  heart  would  break,  ]  not  out  of  her  teens,  confessing  to  seventy 


when  he  wjis  away  making  the  necessary  I  admirers !  Does  she  not  play  well,  sing  well, 
arrangements  and  preparations  for  his  voyage  I  read,  write,  dn'ss,  dance,  and  talk  well? 
— he  had  alrc:uly  secured  his  passage  in  a  !  Yes ;  but  what  arc  these  accomplishments 
ship  which  was  to  sail  on  the  first  of  the  next  |  to  the  possessor  of  that  finely  chiselled  nose? 


month  (October) ;  but  that  could  not  be  : '  Is  it  not  very  clear  that  brains,  feelings, 
her  baby  was  only  seven  months  old,  and,  finery,  all  have  to  bend  before  that  delicately 
not  being  very  robust,  it  was  considered  that  cut  model  of  Roman  beauty  ?  The  slaves 
the  sea  voyage  would  not  be  safe  for  it,  and  who  come  at  command,  and  remain  fixed  by 
it  could  not  be  left  behind.  So  all  thought  her  side,  arc  they  not  all  willing  victims  of 
of  her  first  hope  of  sharing  his  exile  must  be  this  fascinating  feature  ?  It  is  almost  a  pity 
given  up;  but  her  sister,  and  mother,  and  that  nature  should  have  done  so  much  for 
father,  with  Frederick’s  parents  also,  had  little  Carry ;  and  are  you  not  greatly  sur- 
promised  to  come  very  often  and  see  her ;  prised  that,  with  the  talents  she  pos.sesses,  her 
and  Jessie  and  aunt  Lovely,  who  had  been  happiness  should  yet  have  centred  on  so 
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narrow  a  point  ?  However,  if  yon  and  1  can  i 
say  our  little  failings  are  Lali  as  innocent,  it 
is  indeed  well  with  ns. 

When  you  go  to  a  tea>tion,  kind  reader, ; 
did  yon  ever  meet  any  of  those  good-sized  , 
embodiments  of  little  weaknesses  that  are  to  ' 
be  seen  sailing  down  Regent-street,  some-  i 
when  between  mid-day  and  dusk,  steeping 
the  cirenmambient  atmosphere  with  jockey- 
club  scent,  until  its  faint  perfume  makes  you 
long  more  than  ever  to  be  over  the  hills 
and  far  away  ?  You  have  sever  encounter’d 
them  in  the  domestic  circle,  we  are  sure : 
they  doubtlessly  rise  full  fledged  from  the 
shady  coverts  of  the  parks,  whither  they 
retire  when  d.iylight  fades,  to  rest  after  the 
toils  of  a  long  day's  march.  Those  mourn¬ 
ful,  half-shut  ryes,  just  peeping  out  of  that 
tangled  mass  of  wool,  hair,  and  stubble ; 
that  silver}'  langh ;  the  lip  curling  over  | 
those  pearly  teeth ;  that  effeminate  division 
of  hyacinthine  locks,  redolent  of  macassar; 
those  small,  small  boots;  the  light,  tight-, 
fitting  gloves,  and  embroidered  mittens;  the 
fantastic  twirling  scarf ;  the  all-fascinating  ! 
quizzet;  the  blue,  black,  green,  pink,  yellow, 
yea,  rainbow-dyed  Conizza ;  the  rings,  chains, 
lockets,  studs,  skulls,  Ac.  Ac., — are  the 
owners  of  all  these  very  pretty  things  the 
lords  of  creation  ?  If  so,  verily  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  men  equal  the  weaknesses  of 
women,  though  it  is  written  in  the  creed  of 
the  credulous  that  Indies  never  do  anything 
but  lounge  at  the  shops,  and  consult  with 
each  other  ns  to  what  colours  suit  them  best ; 
that  they  never  .•'pond  a  penny  on  anything 
but  their  own  clothes  and  personal  nick- 
nackeries ;  nor  read  aught  deeper  than 
novels,  the  “  Magazine  k  la  Mode,”  or  Soyer; 
that  the  height  of  their  happiness  is  finery 
and  flattery ;  that  they  are  bodies  without 
bones  ;  beings  to  whom  vanity  is  natural,  and 
frivolity  innate. 

Here  is  Captain  Staunton's  last  letter 
home.  Can  you  guess  the  vulnerable  point 
in  his  character,  I  wonder? 

“  Dkak  Xki>, — Yours  of  the  2nd  ult., 
with  its  welcome  intelligence,  reached  me 
safely.  It  seen.s  a  long  time  since  receiving 
“news  from  old  England  ;  though  I  fear  you, 
too,  will  accuse  me  of  silence.  My  excuse 
for  not  writing  must  be  that  we  have  again 

moved  our  quarters,  leaving  K -  on  the 

25th,  heartily  glad  to  cry  au  revoir  to  the  old 
mountains  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley. 


“  Our  new  station  is  far  preferable  to  the 
last,  both  from  the  superior  beauty  of  its 
situation  and  the  number  of  sociable  families 
residing  here,  with,  however,  the  abominable 
drawback  of  lots  of  mothers  with  marriage¬ 
able  daughters ;  many  of  them  pretty  enough, 
and  all  thinking  the  honourable  post  of  cap¬ 
tain's  lady  not  a  despicable  one.  So,  you  see, 
the  siege  is  laid  already ;  but,  as  there  is 
little  or  no  cash,  they  w’ill  not  suit  my  par¬ 
ticular  case. 

“My  time  is  pretty  much  occupied  with 
billiards  and  pic-nics ;  this,  with  daily  drill 
and  the  anticipated  examination,  does  not 
leave  me  much  time  for  idling.  To-night 
there  is  to  be  a  ball  at  the  assembly-rooms, 
where  we  are  expected  to  appear  in  full 
dress  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  which  I 
sincerely  regret ;  the  girls  being  so  anxious 
i  to  secure  us  for  partners  that  it  makes  it 
absolutely  unpleasant.  When  you  write 
again,  tell  me  whether  Cox  and  Hoby  re¬ 
ceived  my  last  orders,  and  let  the  boxes  be 
forwarded  immediately.  With  kindest  re- 
I  gards  to  all,  believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

“  Hknuy  Stal'Ston.” 

Are  yon  anxious  to  hear  what  became  of 
'  the  captain?  Do  you  long  to  know  how  he 
I  escaped  out  of  the  nets  which  these  design- 
■  ing  women  were  evidently  weaving  to  en¬ 
tangle  this  innocent  and  unsuspecting  young 
man  ?  .Vr.  They$a;i  hints  that  he  was  so 
:  long  wandering  tlirongh  the  wood,  and 
'  through  the  wood,  that  Fate,  in  disgust, 
chained  him  one  day  to  an  ancient  log, 
which,  whispering  tongues  declare,  may 
\  sometimes  be  seen  even  now  in  the  old  mao’s 
i  chambers,  ns  he  sits  alone,  alone,  all  alone, 

I  lost  in  the  memory  of  the  “  past,  that  cannot 
change  and  will  not  go."  Yon  may  well  say, 
is  this  the  same  gallant  horseman  who  used 
I  always  to  be  first  in  the  field  and  foremost 
jin  the  fight?  This  the  Captain  Staunton 
who  made  the  roses  rise  and  then  fade  from 
I  the  cheek  of  Alice  Lattimer — that  added 
I  depth  to  the  clear  grey  eyes,  and  relaxed 
I  the  heavy  common-sense  of  Helen  Norton — 

I  w  ho  hushed  the  wild  langh  and  ready 
I  repartee  of  Fanny  Howard,  the  queen  of 
I  good-tempered  maidens  ?  and —  But  why 
I  continue  the  list  of  the  grand  doings  of  my 
I  Lord  of  the  Lance  and  heir  presumptive  of 
,  untold  green-acres  ?  Did  he  gallop  all  these 
'  queens  to  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice,  and 
I  then  shy  ?  or  did  they  all  alike  prove  false — 
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til  fickle  as  fair  ?  Memory  tells  a  different 
talc ;  and  Henry  Staunton  says  he  would  act 
differently,  could  he  but  begin  life  again. 
So,  since  this  is  denied  to  mortals,  let  him, 
at  least,  serve  as  a  beacoii  to  coneeited 
Toung  dandies,  lest  they,  like  the  captain, 
discover  when  it  is  too  late,  how  strong  is 
the  link  tlut  binds  a  hanghtv  spirit  and  a 
fall. 

It  is  said  that  women  monopolize  all 
weakness  and  frivolity — aud  what  everybody 
says  must  be  true,  of  course  ;  wiiile  is  it  not 
a  well-known  fact,  from  tlie  Highland  Moors 
to  the  Land's  End,  and  across  from  Taffy's 
Hills  to  the  bleak  beach  of  the  eastern  | 
counties,  that  our  brothers  shun  shops  and  ' 
their  glittering  baubles  with  becoming  | 
gravity,  and  acquit  themselves  like  men ; 
not  even  entering  to  order  garments  befitting 
and  fine  until  absolutely  obliged.  They 
wear  rings;  yes — but — aye — you  see  they 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  seal — and — and — 
were  most  likely  parting  gifts  from  a  mother 
or  elder  brother.  It  is  a  fine  lesson,  too,  to 

or,  vain,  frivolous  woman,  to  watch  a  man 

fore  a  mirror :  the  tug  of  the  coat,  the  tic 
of  the  bow,  and  the  farewell  glance.  The 
wishing  to  attract  attention,  and  the  gentle 
languid  lisp,  as  it  fulls  from  the  manly  mouth 
of  Herr  Van  Sladen — “Good  gwatious,  Mith  ' 
Mathan,  iths  really  two  bad  to  thit  down 
before  the  chawming  walths  iths  finished" — 
all  this,  and  much  more,  convinces  us  that 
it  is  woman,  and  only  woman,  who  deserves 
the  crown  of  conceit. 

Who  is  it  that  we  know  so  interested  in 
publishing  the  history  of  every  family  circle 
except  their  own?  Such  men  and  women 
are  to  be  found  in  England,  we  fancy.  They 
have  risen  from  the  ranks  through  the  talents 
and  perseverance  of  some  near  relative ;  yet 
they  blush  and  tremble  to  confess  what  is 
their  greatest  glory.  Amd  my  IjOrd  Patron, 
into  whose  family  they  arc  gradually  enter¬ 
ing,  does  he  dislike  the  plebeian  wit  that 
relieves  the  monotony  of  patrician  splen¬ 
dour? 

Look  out  for  the  weaknesses  of  your  neigh¬ 
bours,  my  good  friends— yon  will  discover 
many  and  overlook  more ;  but  do  not  spend 
all  your  time  in  looking  out  fur  the  frailties 
of  your  friends ;  and,  believe  me,  that  labour 
will  not  have  been  in  vain  which  shall  clearly 
map  out  for  you  your  own  manifold  short- 
cemings. 
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[.\  Dozen  essays  on  the  subject  of  “Nurses” _ 

mo.st  of  them  well  written,  all  of  them  earnest _ 

have  been  received.  The  importance  of  a  college 
or  institution  for  training  nursc.s  is  insisted  on 
witli  n  unanimity  for  which  we  were  not  prepared, 
but  which  we  arc  not  tlic  less  glail  to  sec.  It 
proves  to  a  certain  extent  that  the  public,  and 
especially  women,  arc  prepared  for  tliat  scheme 
of  a  “  Kemalc  College  for  the  Help  of  the  Kich 
and  tile  I’oor,"  jiropounded  l>y  Professor  Maurico, 
and  of  whlcli  the  training  of  nurses,  and  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  knowledge  proper  to  good  nursing, 
form  principal  parts.  Of  our  essayists,  S.vLix 
forcildy  advocates  the  formation  of  trained  and 
professed  bodies  of  nurses,  lalKturiiig  more  for 
love  than  hire.  Sauia’s  views  and  Salh's  ear¬ 
nestness  arc  equally  shared  by  Nai.i.v  P.  and 
M.vnr  Axxk,  wIiosc  essays  we  read  with  great 
grutiUcation ;  aud  the  best  pa.s.Hages  in  II  vciiel's 
romi>nsition  are  in  prai.su  of  tlioso  who  follow  in 
the  steps  of  Miss  N'iglitingale.  M.  A.  U.  goes 
very  pleasantly  and  sensibly  into  tlie  subject  as 
eliiidren  also  are  concerned— a  view  wliieli  Uit  Axxr 
makes  mucli  of  too,  and  .\nt.ivrTA,  wliose  essay 
is  not  nearly  so  good  in  manner  as  matter.  Ida's 
composition  is  curt ;  and  Anv's  marked  liy  not 
too  luucli  consideration.  Annie,  wliose  view 
also  embraces  the  nursery  as  well  as  tlie  liospital, 
.shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  herself  in  print.  1 

NOTES  ON  NURSES. 

CoNSUl.TiN’tj  a  dictionary,  after  the  manner 
of  the  editor's  sub  in  “  I’iekwick,”  who 
wrote  a  dissertation  on  Chine.se  pliilosophy, 
by  referring  in  an  encyclopaedia  under  C  for 
China,  and  then  P  for  philosophy,  and  then 
combining  his  remarks,  I  find  the  case 
stands  thus :  “  Notes,”  remarks,  observa¬ 
tions  ;  “  Nurse  ”  (which  naturally  enough 
is  the  next  word  but  one  in  Karclay  to 
Nuptials),  “  A  woman  who  brings  up  a 
child.”  Therefore  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
best  way  will  be  to  combine  the  two,  by 
giving  iny  ideas  on  nursing,  as  well  as 
making  a  few  remarks  on  women  who  bring 
up  children. 

My  experience  of  monthly  nurses  is 
{  decidedly  not  of  the  Sairey  Gamp  kind.  I 
i  believe  that  nurses  of  that  school  are  not 
I  very  numerous.  The  greatest  care,  the 
.  most  watchful  solicitude,  has  always  been 
shown  by  the  nurses  of  my  acquaintance, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions.  It  sometimes 
happens,  though,  that  an  infant  takes  a  dis¬ 
like  to  its  nurse — a  dislike  that  the  lapse  of 
time  will  not  eradicate.  Now  there  is  a 
j  cause  fur  tins ;  and  my  ohservations  on  this 
subject  lead  me  to  conclude  that  looks  and 
I  voice  have  very  much  to  do  with  it.  Mrs. 
I  Toodle,  for  instance,  is  a  patient,  atteutive 
I  creature ;  she  will  sit  by  your  bedside  night 
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after  night,  and  never  complain  of  fatigue ;  | 
and  yet  baby  screams  at  tlic  sight  of  her,  i 
just  because  slio  thinks  proper  never  to 
smile,  and  has  a  sombre,  gloomy  voice. 
Babies  love  comedy.  Wright  and  Buckstone 
might  dandle  them  in  their  arms  all  day 
long,  but  Kean  and  Macready  would  terrify 
them  into  fits.  A  smile  or  two,  and  a  kind 
way  of  talking  goes  a  long  way  towards 
soothing  the  little  trials  of  infancy ;  but  Mrs. 
Toodle,  with  Macready 'a  voice,  and  Kean's 
solemn  face  when  he  utters  Hamlet's  solilo¬ 
quy,  scare  baby’s  slumbers  to  the  land  of 
dreams.  Toodle  has  murdered  sleep.  Strongly 
also  do  I  condemn  the  conduct  of  old  nurse 
Gapes,  who  apparently  regards  a  baby  as  her 
natural  enemy.  Poor  fellow !  he  sits  on  her 
knee  the  image  of  despair,  whilst  she  tells 
him  “  bow  naughty  the  little  man  is  to  wake 
up  so  soon,  that  pussy  is  shacked  at  him, 
and  that  dadda  won't  bring  home  a  rabbit- 
skin  to  wrap  his  little  baby  in,”  m  con¬ 
sequence  ;  until  at  last,  overwhelmed  by 
the  tide  of  accusation  which  pours  upon 
his  little  bald  head,  he  kicks  up  his  legs, 
and  yells  for  very  grief.  How  baby 
knows  she  is  scolding  I  cannot  pretend  to 
say,  for  her  voice  is  far  from  unpleasant 
during  the  recital  of  his  delinquencies ;  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  he  knows  well  enough  the 
difference  between  praise  and  censure.  It 
may  be  that  we  are  so  accustomed  to  place  a 
certain  emphasis  on  such  words  as  naughty, 
Jet.,  that  no  attempt  of  ours  can  perfectly 
eradicate  it;  but,  be  it  as  it  may,  nurse  Gapes 
should  never  scold  in  fun.  And  so  I  might 
go  on  adding  to  the  list  of  individual  pecu¬ 
liarities,  for  each  nurse  lues  one  or  more,  but 
my  limited  space  forbids  any  lengthened 
detail. 

A  re.ally  good  nurse  is  one  of  the  greatest 
rarities  on  earth.  Age  and  widowhood,  un¬ 
fortunately,  seem  to  be  the  inducements  to 
adopt  the  career ;  and  infirmity  of  temper 
and  obstinacy  of  opinion  are  too  often  the 
consequences.  The  Times,  in  a  leader  of  the 
19th  of  Janu.ary,  writes :  “  There  are  few 
subjects  in  which  the  poor — ]>crhaps  we 
should  say  the  rich  also  —  want  so  much 
instruction  as  nursing.  The  immensely  dis¬ 
proportionate  mortality  of  children  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  want  of  proper  nursing  at  an 
age  when  this  is  everything.”  The  Times 
never  spoke  more  truly.  The  helpless  infant, 
unable  to  express  its  wants  in  words,  although 
its  sufferings  arc  often  only  too  eloquent,  is 


often  laid  in  its  little  coffin,  the  victim  of 
had  nursing.  Sirs.  Brown,  of  my  .acquaint¬ 
ance,  would  have  been  a  great  favourite  of 
Herod’s  had  she  lived  in  that  monarch’s  time. 
She  mill  go  against  nature  in  everything, 
cramming  the  poor  infant  committed  to  her 
care  with  all  manner  of  slops,  utterly  regard¬ 
less  of  the  fact  that  nature  has  given  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  food  most  fitted  for 
its  weak  and  tender  frame.  Nothing  will 
move  her.  Because  so  and  so  is  alive  and 
well,  after  having  passed  throngh  her  hands, 
therefore  so  must  this  unhappy  little  mort.al 
undergo  the  s.amc  tortures,  and  be  over-fed, 
badly  fed,  and  drugged  perhaps  to  death. 

I’oor  people  are  better  nursed  than  the 
rich,  for  this  reason :  they  nurse  each  other — 
it  is  a  labour  of  love,  not  a  paid  sendee  with 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rich  are 
often  dependant  on  the  hired  attention  of  a 
class,  who,  though  possessed  doubtless  of 
many  good  qualities,  do  not  understand 
nursing  as  it  ought  to  be  understood — t.  e.,  as 
a  science. 

Now  take  the  case  of  a  person  dangerously 
ill  of  brain  fever.  A  nurse  is  hired;  she  is 
active,  kind,  and  attentive  to  her  patient’s 
wants.  Night  and  day  she  is  at  the  bedside, 
doing  all  she  can  to  mitig.itc  suffering,  and 
arrest  the  disease.  What,  it  may  be  asked, 
could  be  required  more  ?  Just  this — the 
trained  mind  to  comprehend  the  course  of 
treatment  prescribed;  the  knowledge  requi¬ 
site  to  detect  unfavourable  or  favourable 
symptoms  with  certainty ;  the  extreme  care¬ 
fulness  of  one  who  feels  a  serious  responsi¬ 
bility,  not  the  mechanical  operation  of  an 
automaton ;  the  intelligence  which  reason.', 
not  the  ignorance  which  can  only  obey.  It 
often  happens  that  more  depends  on  the 
nur.se  than  the  physician.  The  temperature 
of  the  sick-room,  the  regulation  of  the  diet, 
the  repose  of  the  patient,  and  the  report  of 
the  eft'ect  of  the  different  medicines,  often 
(nearly  always)  depend  on  the  nurse;  but 
how  can  these  minutia:  be  properly  attended 
to  by  ilrs.  Jones,  whose  creed  is  “Stuff  a 
cold  and  starve  a  fever;”  who,  with  the  best 
of  motives,  makes  the  room  like  a  hot-hon.se, 
and  often  has  not  the  firmness,  throngh 
ignorance  of  the  consequences,  or  to  save 
trouble  to  herself,  to  refuse  a  glass  of  wine 
to  scarlet  fever,  or  ripe  pears  to  diarrha-a  ? 

The  character  of  the  present  nme  of  nurses 
stands  thus :  as  a  body  they  are  kind,  hard¬ 
working  women,  certainly  earning  every 
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penny  they  are  paid  for  their  services,  and 
that  is  all  that  can  be  said.  They  want 
education.  1  do  not  mean  that  tliey  should 
be  able  to  play  pianofortes  and  sing  opera 
airs  to  their  patients,  but  a  semi-medical 
education,  which,  by  grafting  the  principles 
of  science  on  the  natural  tenderness  of 
woman,  would  be  the  means  of  prolonging 
the  life  of  many  who  fall  victims  not  to  the 
wilful  neglect  of  the  persons,  but  to  the 
system  which  produces  and  supports  them. 
It  is  rumoured  that  the  Nightingale  testi¬ 
monial  is  to  take  the  form  of  an  institution 
for  the  improvement  of  nurses.  If  so,  it 
will  be  worthy  of  the  practical  benevolence 
of  the  nation,  for  such  an  institution  is  one 
of  the  great  wants  of  the  time.  The  good 
Sanuu’itan  would  never  have  saved  the  life 
of  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves  had  he 
been  possessed  of  compassion  only.  A 
modern  nurse  would  have  been  equally  com¬ 
passionate.  She  would  have  brought  water 
to  the  sutferer,  placed  his  cloak  beneath  his 
head,  composed  his  limbs,  and  wept  to  see 
him  die.  The  Samaritan,  knowing  some¬ 
thing  of  surgery,  bound  up  his  wounds,  and 
poured  in  oil  and  wine.  We  want  nurses 
Uke  this — not  indeed  to  take  the  case  out  of 
abler  hand.”,  and  to  lay  down  the  law  to  our 
physicians,  but  nurses  who  in  a  strait  could 
summon  up  medical  knowledge  enough  to 
keep  the  flickering  flame  alive  when  other¬ 
wise,  aud  in  the  absence  of  immediate  lud, 
k  would  inevitably  expire. 

Differing  from  the  sisters  of  mercy  in  reli¬ 
gious  faith,  I  cannot  but  regard  them  as 
being  in  every  respect  the  best  nurses  in  the 
world.  They  have  two  qualiflcations  which 
it  is  to  be  feared  will  not  bo  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures  of  members  of  the  proposed  institution, 
youth  and  religious  enthusiasm,  which  leads 
them  to  devote  the  fairest  portion  of  exist¬ 
ence  to  such  a  work ;  aud  therefore,  unless 
actuated  by  such  a  motive,  I  fear  that  the 
institution  would  not  enroll  many  recruits 
from  the  young  and  educated.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  its  aim  will  be  accomplished  if 
the  res'.dt  of  its  labours  is  the  improvement 
of  nurses.  It  should  aim  at  selecting  women 
for  this  important  office  between  the  ages  of 
thirty  .ind  forty — younger  if  po.ssiblc.  It 
should  instruct  these  in  the  science  of  sur¬ 
gery,  aud  impart  to  them  a  knowledge  of 
medicine  ;  accustom  them  to  assist  at  surgical 
operations,  and  how,  if  needs  be,  to  take  up 
an  artery  or  apply  a  torniquet.  It  should 


also  receive  applications  fur  nurses,  grant 
certifleates  as  to  ch.vracter  and  fitness,  and 
be  able,  when  a  nurse  had  completed  her 
attendance  on  one  patient,  to  And  her  ano¬ 
ther,  or  afford  her  a  home  if  she  is  without 
one.  All  these  objects  arc  not  perhaps 
attainable  by  one  institution;  but  if  this  one 
succeeds,  it  does  not  require  much  foresight 
to  anticipate  the  time  when  every  country 
will  contain  one  or  more,  and  each  be  thought 
as  necessary  as  the  infirmary  or  dispensary. 

There  is  a  b.and  of  devoted  women  now 
occupied  in  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  our 
wounded  and  sick  soldiers,  whoso  conduct  is 
above  all  praise,  and  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
close  this  essay  without  tendering  my  tribute 
of  admiration  to  their  noble  self-denial. 
Heroines  such  as  these  will  live  in  history— 
their  character,  with  pure  and  holy  ray, 
rendering  still  darker  the  perverse  and  am¬ 
bitious  minds  of  tlie  originators  of  the  war. 
The  word  nurse  will  from  henceforth  be  no 
longer  associated  with  clinking  pattens,  damp 
umbrellas,  and  unlimited  gin,  but  with  tab 
soothing  voice,  the  sleepless  care,  the  heroic 
zeal  of  Florence  Nightingale. 

Witbeach.  Annie. 


TO  THE  WINDS. 

Talk  to  my  heart,  0  winds— 

Talk  to  my  heart  to.night ; 
yiy  spirit  always  finds 
With  you  a  new  deilaht — 

Finds  always  new  delight. 

In  your  silver  talk  at  night. 

Give  me  your  soft  embrace 
As  you  used  to  long  ago. 

In  your  shadowy  trysting  place. 

When  yon  seemed  to  love  me  so — 
When  you  sweetly  kissed  mo  so — 

On  the  green  hills  long  ago. 

Come  up  from  your  cool  bed. 

In  the  stilly  twilight  sea. 

For  the  dearest  hope  lies  dead. 

That  was  ever  dear  to  me— 

Come  up  from  your  cool  lied. 

And  weTl  talk  about  the  dead. 

Tell  me,  for  oft  you  go. 

Winds,  lovely  winds  of  night. 

About  tlie  chambers  low, 

Witli  slieets  so  dainty  white. 

If  they  sleep  tliroiigli  all  the  night. 

In  tlie  beds  so  chill  and  white  ? 

Talk  to  me,  winds,  and  say. 

If  in  tlie  grave  be  rest ; 

For,  oh,  life's  little  day 
Is  a  weaiy  one  at  best. 

Talk  to  my  heart  and  say 
If  death  will  give  mo  rest. 

Alice  Cabet. 


CROCHET  D'OYLEY. — (wiu>  ktiiawbeuhv  hATiLUN.) 

Taylor'i  cotton  (),  I’enelope  needle  3. 

Workaeliain  of  8  atitchea,  make  it  round,  16  plain  in  the  round,  1  single  on  1st  of  16  plain.  1st  leaf— 
14  chain,  turn,  miss  1, 4  singic  (2  chain,  miss  2, 1  plain  3  times),!  chain  to  cross  and  up  the  other  side,  1 
single,  1  plain,  1  treble,  2  chain,  tuin,  1  single  on  the  treble  (Just  below  the  tup  of  the  stitch),  (2  treble,  1 
long,  2  chain,  turn,  1  single  on  long  twice  J,  2  treble,  1  plain,  1  single,  2  chain,  and  down  the  other  side, 

1  single,  1  plain  (2  treble,  1  long,  2  chain,  1  single  on  long  twice),  3  treble,  2  chain,  1  single  on  last 
treble,  1  plain,  1  single,  2  single  on  the  16  jdaiii,  5  chain,  join  to  last  notch  in  Ut  leaf,  21  chain;  and 
for  1st  flower  turn,  miss  4, 1  single,  1  chain  to  cross,  5  chain,  1  plain  in  the  round  loop,  2  chain,  Join 
to  point  of  1st  leaf,  3  chain,  1  plain  in  round  loop  (5  chain,  1  plain  3  times  in  round  loop),  7  single 
on  stalk  *,  28  chain ;  and  for  2nd  leaf,  turn,  5  single  (2  chain,  miss  2,  1  plain  twice),  1  singl^  1  chain 
to  cross ;  and  up  the  other  sid^  1  single,  1  plain,  1  treble,  2  chain,  1  single  on  treble  (2  treble,  1  long, 

2  chain,  1  single  on  long  twice),  3  treble  (2  long,  1  extra  long,  1  chain,  join  to  4th  division  of  1st  flower ; 
1  chain,  1  single  on  extra  long,  2  long;  thc-se  long  and  extra  long  stitches  are  all  worked  in  1  loop; 
down  the  other  side  of  the  leaf,  1  treble  (2  treble,  1  long,  2  chain,  1  single  on  long  twice,  3  treble,  3 
chain,  1  single  on  treble,  1  plain,  1  single.  3rd  leaf— 17  chain,  turn,  6  single  (2  chain,  miss  2, 1  plain, 

3  times),  1  single,  1  chain  to  cross ;  and  up  the  other  side,  1  single,  1  plain,  1  treble,  2  chain,  1  single 
on  treble  (2  treble,  1  long,  2  chain,  1  single  on  long  3  times),  3  treble  (2  long,  1  extra  long,  2  chain,  1 
single  on  extra  long,  2  long),  in  1  loop,  1  treble  (2  treble,  1  long,  2  chain,  1  single  on  long  3  times),  3 
treble,  2  chain,  1  single  on  last  treble,  1  plain,  1  single,  1  single  on  the  1  chain,  13  chain.  Work  the 
4th  1^  as  the  2nd ;  22  single  down  the  stalk,  17  chain,  turn,  miss  4, 1  single,  1  chain  to  cross,  6 
chain,  1  plain  in  round  loop,  2  chain.  Join  to  bth  of  22  single,  3  chain,  1  plain  in  round  loop,  6 
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chain,  1  plain  in  loop,  17  chain.  Join  to  point  of  4th  leaf,  6  chain;  and  for  .Ird  flower,  tnm,  misa  ♦, 

1  aingie,  1  chain  to  crosa  (5  clinin,  1  plain  in  round  loo)i  r>  tinica),  1  ainglv  on  1  rhain,  IT  ain^lo 
down  the  atem,  1  plain  in  round  loop ;  and  to  flniaii  'Jnd  flower  (5  chain,  I  ])lain  3  tiinca  in  round 
loop),  13  ainRie  down  the  atom,  15  chain,  Join  to  5lli  division  of  3ud  flower,  31  chain,  work  the 
6th  leaf  aa  the  3nd,  Joining  the  point  to  the  lat  of  the  17  single  of  the  atem  of  3rd  flower ;  the  6th  leaf 
as  the  3rd;  Ttli,  aa  the  4  th,  14  single  down  the  stalk  *  (a),  13  chain;  and  fur  4tli  flower  tnm,  miss  4, 1 
■ingle,  1  chain  tocroaa,  5  chain,  1  plain,  3  chain.  Join  toiMdiitat  7tli  leaf,  3  rhain,  1  plain,  5  chain,  1  plain, 
three  times,  23  single  down  the  stem,  3  single  on  the  16  plain,  3nd  pattern,  first  leaf  as  in  1st 
pattern  (Joining  first  notch  to  17th  of  32  single,  and  the  tmint  to  4th  division  of  4th  flower),  then  15 
chain.  Join  to  plain  stitch  la-twern  3rd  and  4th  divisions  of  4tli  flower,  turn,  7  single,  work  as  first 
pattern  ftoin  *,  Joining  3nd  leaf  to  7th,  and  3rd  to  6tli.  3rd  pattern  as  3nd.  4tli  pattern  aa  the 
Srd  to  (a),  then  3  chain,  Join  to  plain  stitrh  hetwern  3rd  and  4th  division  of  1st  flow  er  in  1st  pattern, 
22  single  down  the  stem,  1  siagle  on  16  plain,  and  fasten  off,  ' 

EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS. 

Plai!i  Stitch _ Insert  the  needle  in  the  work,  draw  the  thread  through,  and  then  through  the 

two  loops  on  the  needle.  Tkbble. — Turn  the  thread  once  round  the  needle.  Insert  the  needle  in 
the  work,  draw  the  thread  through;  there  will  now'  be  three  loops  on  the  needle,  draw  the  thread 
through  two  of  them,  and  tlien  through  the  remaining  two.  Ixixu.— Turn  tlie  thread  twice  round 
the  needle,  and  proceed  aa  in  the  treble,  drawing  the  thread  throngh  two  loops  each  time.  Extka 
Loxa _ Turn  the  thread  three  times  rvnnd  the  needle. 
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trimmlnj;  up  the  front  is  Tandyked  at  the  edge,  with  a  plain  piece  of  volrct  of  tlie  name  colour,  but 
of  a  lifchtcr  shade,  laid  unilefncath,  llnished  on  the  opposite  side  with  narrow  lace.  Tlie  skirt  is 
white,  with  pressed  rnndyked  velvet,  with  a  scollop^  velvet  to  match  tliat  on  the  body  placed 
underneatli.  Tlie  buttons  u)>  the  front  may  either  be  flat  or  omaincntud  iiell  tiuttons;  if  the 
latter,  they  shonid  be  gold  and  wliito.  The  ribI>ons  on  the  shouldors  and  tho  taiwel  must  matcli  the 
colour  of  the  velvet.  This  dress  is  tho  newest  out  this  season,  and  looks  extremely  well  either 
with  or  without  white  drawers.  Wo  give  in  our  diagram  all  the  parts,  with  their  proper  measure¬ 
ments  in  inehes  for  the  body  and  sleeve. 


LKCTVRES  TO  LADIf:S. 


LECTURES  TO  LADIES*  •  j 

From  time  to  time  we  hear  of  selicmcs 
which,  in  the  anticipation,  and  according  I 
to  tite  prospectus,  of  their  supporters,  are  : 
either  to  enlighten  the  world,  to  “  advance 
the  centuries,”  or  to  regenerate  mankind.  I 
It  may  be  because  these  schemes  are  badly  ^ 
nursed,  or  they  are  short  of  capit.al ;  or  the  ! 
age  is  not  prepared  for  them ;  but  certainly  ' 
by  some  cause  they  usually  expire  in  infancy  ■ 
— rarely,  indeed,  getting  over  “  the  month.” 
The  tenderness  of  snch  projects  during  the  ' 
probationary  period  is  not  always  a  matter 
of  regret ;  when  they  die,  the  world  says  it 
is  a  happy  release,  and  is  thenceforth  com-  j 
forted ;  but  it  is  not  with  all  as  with  most.  ' 
A  book  now  before  us,  “  Lectures  to  Lailies 
on  Practical  Snbjects,”  at  once  reveals  a  1 
scheme  of  the  very  highest  import — proves  its  ' 
importance — more  than  points  the  way  in 
which  it  were  best  carried  out;  and  to  despair 
of  its  success  is  rather  more  than  we  d.ire. 

The  project  amounts  to  this.  There 
arc  many  ills,  a  world  of  evils  abro-ad, 
which  the  hand  of  man  is  feeble  to  remedy, 
but  which  the  hand  of  woman  is  m.ade  to 
cure :  let  woman  step  in,  then,  and  do  her 
work.  The  great  events  of  the  time  have 
“  roused  our  nation  to  the  conviction  that 
a  vast  storehouse  of  thought,  love,  and  labour 
has  hitherto  been  overlooked” — thought,  love, 
and  labour  ready  to  be  brought  into  the  war 
that  is  always  raging  between  the  battalions 
of  progress,  and  the  armies  of  sloth  and 
degradation.  The  question  suggests  itself, 
whether  influences  essential  to  the  well-order¬ 
ing  of  a  family,  are  not  as  essenti.al  to  the 
well-ordering  of  the  wider  sphere  of  society. 
What  the  Lecturers  claim  for  the  woman  in 
the  house,  they  also  claim  for  her  beyond  its 
walls;  to  unite  her  love  to  the  labour,  her 
grace  to  the  strength  of  man ;  and  to  try  to 
find  access  by  womanly  roads  to  ends  which 
he  fails  to  reach,  or  reaches  doubtfully. 
Why  not,  then,  say  Dr.  JIaurico  and  his 
friends,  found  a  College  where  benevolent 
women  may  learn  to  teach  and  learn  to 
nurse?  How  important  a  certain  training 
is  for  those  who  would  raise  the  sick,  or 
soothe  the  sick  unto  death,  is  now  con¬ 
fessed  ;  how  important  a  little  Ic.arniiig  of 
other  kinds  is,  many  benevolent  women  who 


*  Leclurts  to  Ladies  on  Practical  Sukjecis. 
Second  Edition.  Cam1>ridgc :  Macmillan  &  Co. 


spend  their  days  among  the  poor  w  ell  know, 
llundreds  of  questions  o<cur  to  them  when 
they  talk  to  any  poor  woman  and  try  to 
help  her,  through  which  they  cannot  see 
their  way  :  questions  concerning  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  pawnbroker’s  shop,  of  the 
friendly  society,  of  the  law  of  settlements, 
and  many  others. 

To  know  the  number  and  character  of 
preventible  disease.s ;  to  know  how  fever  and 
pestilence  breed  in  uncleanliness;  to  know 
the  laws  that  apply  to  the  suppression  of 
dirt  or  nuisances ;  to  make  themselves  aware 
of  tho  penalties  voluntarily  incurred  by  the 
despairing  poor  (ns  in  the  chandler-shop 
credit  ■  system,  the  enormous  rents  exacted 
for  tho  privilege  of  dying  in  cellars,  Ac.), 
.and  the  way  to  avoid  them — in  short,  to 
take  precise  knowledge  from  men  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  wisdom  on  all  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cbndition  of  working  men, 
and  then  to  impart  and  apply  it  among  their 
wives,  as  sister  with  sister — this  is  the  work 
which  the  lA'cturer.s  c.fll  ladies  to  do;  and 
the  “  Lectures  ”  so  far  carry  out  the  idea,  that 
they  were  .actually  delivered  before  ladies  at 
the  Working  Men’s  College  (promoted  by 
Dr.  Maurice);  and  that  they  abound  with 
information  and  advice  to  tho  purpose  wo 
have  intimated.  The  “Lectures”  point  out, 
on  the  one  hand,  some  of  the  greater  woes, 
wrongs,  prejudices,  and  mistakes  of  the  poor, 
and,  on  tho  other,  the  means  of  removing  or 
palliating  them ;  leaving  it  then  to  womanly 
:  tact  and  womanly  love  to  discover  individual 
ill  and  apply  the  remedy.  And  after  reading 
these  lectures,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
doubt  that  a  better  time  is  at  hand.  Indeed, 

I  a  better  time  for  society  must  have  dawned 
already,  when  men  of  geniu.s  and  learned — 
i  lawyers,  divines,  physicians,  pin  ts,  scholars 
— press  forward  to  avow  that  neither  learning 
nor  inspiration,  nor  the  multiplication  of 
I  great  hard  facts,  will  suffice  to  purify  tho 
land  ;  but  that  kindnesr,  love,  reverence  for 
our  common  human  nature,  is  also  necessary ; 
and  to  pray  for  the  assistance  of  women 
'  therefore.  Xor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  or 
I  hopeful  feature  in  the  case  that  these  men 
'  are  themselves  urged  forward  by  the  example 
of  what  a  woman  can  do— or,  in  other  words, 
I  wtuat  Florence  Nightingale  has  done.  Her 
I  labours  are  the  origin  and  tho  foundation  of 
j  their  hopes. 

I  The  application  of  these  “  I.ectnres  "  will 
1  be  apparent  when  we  enumerate  their  heads- 
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1.  The  College  and  the  Hospital.  By  Dr. 
Ifanrice. 

2.  The  Country  Parish.  By  the  Bev.  C. 
Kingsley. 

3.  On  Overwork,  Distress,  and  Anxiety, 
os  Causes  of  Mental  and  Bodily  Disease 
among  the  Poor;  and  on  the  Means  of 
Counteracting  these  Injurious  Influences. 
By  George  Johnson,  )I.D.,  Ac.  Ac. 

4.  On  Dispensaries  and  Allied  Institutions. 
By  Edward  Sieveking,  51. D.,  Ac.  Ac. 

5.  District  Visiting.  By  the  Bev.  J.  H. 
Davies. 

6.  The  Influence  of  Occupation  on  Health. 

By  Dr.  Chambers.  ■ 

7.  On  Law,  as  it  Affects  the  Poor.  By ! 
Fitzjames  Stephen,  LL.B. 

8.  On  the  Every-day  Work  of  Ladies.  By 
Archdeacon  Allen. 

9.  On  Teaching  by  Words.  By  the  Bev. 
C.  Trench. 

10.  On  Sanitary  Law.  By  Tom  Taylor, 
Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  General  Board  of 
Health. 

11.  Workhouse  Visiting.  By  the  Bev.  J.  i 
S.  Brewer. 

Here,  then,  we  see  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  day  bringing  the  best 
results  of  their  study  and  observation  to 
women,  that  they,  with  like  charity,  but 
with  added  grace  and  power,  may  use  them 
to  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  the  poor,  the 
wretched.  We  do  not  think  there  are  many 
things  on  the  carpet  more  hopeful  than  that, 
and  accept  it  faithfully  as  a  sign  of  great 
moment.  Of  the  merit  of  the  “  lectures  ” 
themselves  we  arc  almost  disinclined  to 
speak ;  the  motives  of  the  men  who  delivered 
them  are  so  exalted,  tlie  path  they  have 
entered  on  is  so  certainly  the  way  of  Love  i 
and  Truth,  that  we  must  still  have  been  I 
grateful  had  they  failed  or  faltered  ever  so 
much.  But  the  way  of  Ix>ve  and  Truth,  if  you 
get  fairly  on  it  and  go  forward  with  a  will,  is 
un  easy  way  after  all.  Hence,  perhaps,  the 
work  of  the  lecturers  is  really  almost  as  good 
as  their  object.  One  exception  we  must  make, 
in  justice  to  the  others — the  lecture,  that  is, 
of  Archdeacon  Allen.  In  this  there  is  a  nar¬ 
rowness  of  view  rendered  striking  by  con¬ 
trast  with  the  broad,  wise  spirit  which  marks, 
and  strongly  marks,  almost  all  the  rest  of  the 
work ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  style,  which  is 
exactly  that  in  which  young  curates  con¬ 
descend  to  their  young  friends  at  Dorcas 
meetings — i.  e.,  an  incongruous  mixture  of 


I  something  that  might  be  coxcombry,  and  of 
I  something  also  which  cannot  be  simplicity. 
For  the  rest,  there  is  not  one  lecture  that 
docs  not  command  our  admiration,  nor  one 
that  is  not  destined,  we  must  believe,  to 
effect  a  great  unending  good. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SEA. 
On  the  still  shore  alone, 

AVhilc  the  waves  rushing  on. 

In  their  low  monotone. 

Swell  to  my  feet ; 

And  the  breeze  sweeping  by. 
From  the  soft  western  sky. 

Makes  in  its  every  sigh 
5Iclody  sweet. 

White  wings  of  sea-birds  flash. 
White  crested  billows  dash. 

White  foaming  breakers  crash, 

On  the  bright  sand ; 

While  to  the  sudden  breeze. 
Darken  the  glittering  seas. 

As  mighty  forest  trees. 

Far  in  the  land. 

Dreams  of  the  long  ago. 

Old  hopes  I  wont  to  know. 

Blend  with  the  ocean’s  flow, 
isigh  in  the  wind  ; 

Dreams  that  no  morning  kuew, 
Hopies  proving  all  untrue. 

Leaving  no  rosy  hue 
Haloed  behind. 

Voices  that  were  so  dear. 

Silenced  for  many  a  yeiir. 

Float  all  around  me  here 
O’er  the  hushed  seas ; 

Tones  of  the  holy  past. 

That  my  life’s  music  cast. 

Waking  for  me  at  last. 

Speak  in  the  breeze. 

Back  flows  Time’s  solemn  tide. 
Back  comes  youth's  fearless  pride, 
Waving  its  sceptre  wide. 

Over  the  life ; 

Trust  that  had  died  away. 

Love  that  had  lost  its  sway, 

Hope  that  had  had  its  day. 

Spring  into  strife. 

Back  to  the  lip  and  brow 
Come  the  glow  faded  now ; 

Old  faith  and  early  vow 
Waken  again ; 
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Life  smiles  as  once  it  did, 

While  still  the  glittering  lid 
All  the  dark  canker  hid — 

All  the  sure  pain. 

So  on  the  sunny  shore, 

Lulled  by  the  billows  roar, 

Gladness  1  thought  was  o'er 
Haloes  me  round ; 

Wrapped  in  my  radiant  dream, 
llrightly  the  fancies  gleam. 

Gaily  the  sunlights  stream. 

On  the  tranced  ground. 

True  all  such  visions  break. 

Rut  when  I  start  awake. 

Solace  and  joy  I  take 
From  what  is  gone. 

Sound  on,  oh  glorious  sea! 

Idle  although  it  be. 

Mighty  the  charm  for  me 

In  thy  deep  tone.  Katik. 

TALES  OF  THE  OPERA. 

I. - THE  IIUGI'EXOT.S. 

Of  all  engaged  in  the  dissentions  which 
raged  in  France  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Catherine  de  Medicis 
stands  out  in  bold  and  execrable  relief. '' 
Ambitious  and  crafty,  she  w.is  indifferent  as 
to  what  means  she  employed ;  and  eared  not 
if,  to  ascend  the  throne,  she  had  to  wade 
toward  it  through  blood.  She  possessed 
one  great  quality  for  governing  others :  she 
knew  how  to  govern  herself.  For  many 
years  she  patiently  awaited  her  opportunity, 
until,  at  the  death  of  Francis  II.,  and  the 
ascension  of  Charles  IX.,  she  was  declared 
Regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  the 
young  king.  As  little  attached,  in  reality,  to 
Rome  as  to  Geneva,  and  with  a  view  of 
strengthening  her  power  by  the  destniction  of 
all  those  she  had  reason  to  dread,  she  sowed 
the  first  seeds  of  the  wars  of  religion,  and 
skilfully  incited  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
Catholics  and  Huguenots  (or  Protestants) 
into  relentless  hostility. 

After  the  assassination  of  Francois  of 
Guise,  and  the  death  of  the  Prince  de  Condd, 
Catherine  had  no  longer  any  rival  to  fear, 
except  the  brave  old  Admiral  de  Coligny, 
who  (at  Condd’s  death)  bad  become  the  chief 
of  the  Huguenots,  and  Jeanne  d’Albret,  the 
noble  mother  of  Henry  do  Navarre,  after¬ 
wards  Henry  IV.  Catherine  saw  that  if  she 
could  but  rid  herself  of  these  illustrious 


individuals  and  the  party  they  led,  she  would 
then  have  no  one  to  thwart  her  designs. 
Charles  IX.  submitted  to  her  in  every¬ 
thing,  so  that  she  had  not  to  fear  any  objec¬ 
tion  on  bis  part  for  the  plan  she  had 
matured,  and  which  will  render  her  infamous 
as  long  as  history  lasts.  The  first  step 
taken  by  her  was  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  Huguenots,  whom  she  now  treated  with 
the  most  marked  condescension  and  favour. 

It  is  of  this  period  wo  write.  One  after¬ 
noon,  in  the  mouth  of  August,  1373,  the 
Count  de  Nevers,  a  Catholic,  had  invited  a 
number  of  friends  of  the  same  persuasion  to 
an  entertainment  at  bis  castle  in  Tonraine. 
He  had  also  invited  the  young  Raoul  de 
Nangis,  who  had  just  received  a  commission 
in  the  regiment  of  Lansquenets,  through  the 
I  influence  of  Admiral  de  Coligny.  The  guests 
expressed  astonishment  that  a  Huguenot 
should  be  introduced  among  them.  De  Nevers 
'  reminded  them  he  had  only  followed  the 
example  set  by  the  king  and  queen  mother, 
!  and  begged  they  would  treat  the  stranger 
[  with  respect.  Party  spirit,  however,  is  not 
!  easily  subdued,  and,  since  they  oould  not 
insult  the  Huguenot  openly,  the  guests  deter¬ 
mined,  at  any  rate,  to  amuse  themselves  at 
his  expense. 

Raoul  de  Nangis  was  announced.  His 
bearing  was  modest,  but  there  was  an  air 
of  quiet  determination  about  him  which 
inspired  the  reckless  nobles  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  IX.  with  respect.  Excited  by 
wine.  Do  Nevers  proposed  they  should  drink 
to  the  health  of  their  mistresses.  The  pro¬ 
position  was  received  with  acclamation. 

“  Come,  Raoul,”  said  Nevers,  “  do  you 
begin.  I  see  by  your  tender  and  languish¬ 
ing  look,  you  are  already  in  love.” 

“  I  ?”  exclaimed  Itaoul. 

“You,”  replied  Nevers.  “Were  it  not  that 
I  myself  am  shortly  about  to  be  married,  I 
would  set  tlie  example.  As  it  is,  I  call 
upon  you.” 

Glad,  perhaps,  of  an  opportunity  of  giving 
vent  to  his  feelings,  Raoul  replied  that  he 
would  accede  to  the  request,  as  he  could  do 
so  without  compromising  the  object  of  his 
affection,  because  he  did  not  know  who  she 
was. 

“  How  so?”  exclaimed  a  dozen  voices. 

“  I  was  walking  a  few  days  since,  not  far 
from  the  ramparts  of  Amboise,”  continued 
Raoul,  “  when  I  suddenly  heard  cries  of  dis¬ 
tress.  Looking  round,  I  beheld  a  litter 
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surrounded  by  a  group  of  unmannerly  stu¬ 
dents.  I  drew  niy  sword  and  hastened  to 
tlie  spot ;  nt  iny  approach,  the  students  fled. 
On  drawing  aside  the  curtains  of  the  litter, 
a  beautiful  woman  thanked  me  ;  I  felt  that 
my  heart  was  gone,  but  before  I  could  re¬ 
cover  from  my  surprise,  a  number  of  retainers 
came  and  carried  off  the  litter.  My  case  is 
ho[ietcss,  1  know;  for  the  rich  liveries  of  the 
retainers  prove  that  the  maiden  rescued 
must  be  of  high  rank,  and  would  never 
deign  to  look  down  on  a  poor  provincial 
gentleman,  with  nought  but  honour  and  hi.s 
sword.” 

In  the  midst  of  the  amnscincnt  occasioned 
by  Raoul's  story,  his  old  servant  Marcel,  a 
stern  and  uncompromising  Huguenot,  en¬ 
tered.  Shocked  at  what,  in  his  opinion,  was 
an  act  of  impiety,  he  used  every  eft’ort  to 
c.aa8e  his  master  to  leave  the  society  of  the 
“  Philistines.”  In  answer  to  the  rebukes  of 
Raoul,  Marcel  replied  by  chanting  Luther's 
celebrated  Huguenot  chorale,  so  often  sung 
by  the  Huguenots  on  the  held  of  battle. 
The  Catholic  noblemen,  half  annoyed  and 
half  amused,  merely  laughed  at  this  outburst 
on  the  part  of  the  old  servant ;  but  how  long 
their  forbearance  might  have  la.stcd  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  fur  tlieir  attention  was  at 
this  moment  directed  into  another  channel. 

The  Count  de  Nevers  had  been  summoned 
to  speak  with  a  lady  who  requested  an  inter¬ 
view  with  him.  The  servant  charged  with 
the  message  was  uuable  to  inform  his  master 
who  the  lady  was,  as  her  face  was  closely 
veiled.  Raoul,  however,  was  destined  to 
learn  who  she  was  only  too  soon.  A  young 
nobleman  present,  named  Tavannes,  found 
that  one  of  the  windows  of  the  apartment 
in  which  they  were  carousing  overlooked 
the  oratory  where  Nevers  and  his  fair  visitor 
were  engaged  in  conversation.  No  sooner 
did  his  companions  hear  this,  than  they  ran 
up  to  profit  by  the  discovery.  Raoul  was  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  follow  their  example,  and  in  the 
veiled  uuknown  who  had  thus  sought,  alone 
and  unattended,  an  interview  with  the  pro¬ 
fligate  Count  dc  Nevers,  he  recognized  her 
whom  he  had  rescued.  Overpowered  by  this 
discovery,  he  informed  those  around  him  of 
the  fact,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  re¬ 
strained  from  rushiug  into  the  lady’s  presence, 
to  reproach  her.  Mastering  his  emotions, 
however,  he  allowed  Nevers  to  reconduet  her 
to  the  gate  of  his  chateau,  and  rem.sined  in 
bitter  thought,  until  aroused  by  a  page  who 


handed  him  a  letter,  thus  worded :  Raoul 
de  Nangis,  a  carriage  is  awaiting  you.  If 
you  have  the  counage,  allow  your  eyes  to  bo 
blindfolded  and  enter  it.” 

Raoul  resolved  to  accept  the  challenge. 
He  was  reckless  as  to  what  might  happen ; 
but,  supposing  it  some  trick,  ho  determined 
that  those  who  wished  to  laugh  at  his  ex¬ 
pense  should  pay  dearly  for  their  mirth. 

“  Here,  gentlemen,”  he  exclaimed,  handing 
the  letter  to  Nevers,  “  read  aloud !” 

De  Nevers  and  the  rest,  better  acquainted 
with  the  Court,  and  tho.se  composing  it,  no 
sooner  c.ast  their  eyes  upon  the  paper,  than 
they  recognized  the  hand  and  the  seal  of 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  afterwards  wife  of 
Henry  ‘IV.  Their  astonishment  was,  in¬ 
deed,  great,  but  certainly  not  greater  than 
that  of  Ruoul,  at  the  sudden  offers  of  service, 
and  expressions  of  good-will,  accompanied 
by  petitions  for  patronage  and  protection, 
that  were  showered  on  him  from  all  sides. 

“  Vliat  can  1  do  for  you  asked  Raoul. 

“  Everything,”  was  the  reply  of  the  cour¬ 
tiers. 

It  ^vas,  indeed.  Marguerite  de  Valois  whs 
liad  written  to  Raoul.  Though  giddy  in 
her  behaviour,  she  had  a  good  heart.  From 
Valentine  de  Saint-Uris,  one  of  her  ladies 
of  honour,  she  had  heard  the  adventure 
narrated  by  Raoul.  But  she  knew  more  than 
Raoul  knew.  Valentine  had  told  her  that 
she  was  the  occupant  of  the  litter ;  she  had 
told  her,  too,  how  much  she  loved  her  bravo 
preserver,  and,  moreover,  that  she  could 
never  entertain  affection  for  the  brave  Count 
de  Nevers,  the  husband  destined  for  her  by 
her  father.  Deeply  interested  in  the  romantic 
story,  M.argucrite  resolved  to  aid  her.  She 
advised  her  to  visit  the  Count  de  Nevers,  and 
prevail  on  him  to  relinquish  bis  claim  to  her 
hand,  while  she  herself  engaged  to  overcome 
the  scruples  of  the  Count  dc  Saint-Bris, 
and  she  wrote  the  letter  to  Raoul. 

It  was  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the 
palace  of  Chenouceau,  that  Marguerite  re¬ 
ceived  Raoul.  After  ordering  him  to  loose 
the  handkerchief  from  his  eyes,  she  enjoyed, 
for  some  little  time,  his  astonishment  at  the 
scene  around  him,  nor  did  she  perceive  with¬ 
out  emotion  the  effect  her  own  charms 
produced  upon  him.  Taking  advantage  of 
his  protestations  of  duty  and  obedience,  she 
made  him  swear  he  would  submit  to  her 
commands.  She  then  summoned  to  her 
presence  the  Counts  dc  Saint-Bris,  Nevers, 
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and  the  other  nohlc!<,  both  Catholic  and 
Hugnenot,  attached  to  her  Court,  caused 
them  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  for 
the  future  forget  their  former  unhappy  dif- 
ferenees,  and  stated  that,  in  order  to  cement 
the  happy  peace  then  concluded  between 
the  two  rival  sects,  she  had,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Count  de  Saint-liris,  destined 
Valentine  to  be  Raoul's  wife.  But  Raoul’s 
confidence  h.ad  been  shaken  by  what  he  saw 
at  the  chfiteau  of  Xevera,  for,  of  course,  he 
WES  ignorant  of  the  motive  of  Valentine's 
visit.  Xo  sooner,  therefore,  was  V.alentinc 
pre.sented  to  him  as  his  intended  bride,  than 
Kaoul,  misinterpreting  her  unfortnnnte  visit, 
insultingly  rejected  the  pure,  trembling, 
loving  maiden  from  him.  At  this  insult,  so 
anezpeeted,  and,  apparently,  so  gratuitous, 
the  anger  of  the  Count  de  Saint-Bris  knew 
no  bounds.  He  drew  his  sword,  his  friends 
drew  theirs,  unmindful  of  the  presence  of 
Marguerite,  and  declared  they  would  have 
revenge. 

By  the  interference  of  Jlarguerite,  how¬ 
ever,  the  comb.atants  were  separated ;  the 
Counts  dc  Saint-Bris  and  Nevers,  with  the 
other  Catholic  nobles,  setting  out  for  Paris, 
whither  they  had  been  summoned  in  all 
histe  by  Charles  IX.,  while  Raoul  and  the 
Huguenot  gentlemen  were  retained  at 
Chenoueeau,  by  the  express  commands  of 
Marguerite,  who  hoped  thus  to  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  mischief. 

A  short  time  after  these  events,  the  Prd- 
anx-Clercs  presented  a  gay  and  animated 
scene.  This  spot  was  to  the  Parisians  of 
that  day  what  the  Champs  Elysdcs  is  now. 
On  the  oce.'ision  to  which  we  refer,  an 
immense  multitude  had  assembled  there, 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  day.  There 
were  persons  of  almost  every  grade :  the 
staid  and  worthy  burgess,  witli  his  buxom 
wife  hanging  upon  his  arm ;  the  rollicking 
student,  with  the  pretty  yrisette  of  the 
period ;  the  stem  Huguenot  soldier,  seated 
at  a  table,  under  the  cle.vr  sky,  and  drinking 
more  deeply  than  Calvin  probably  would 
have  thought  correct;  and  the  tawny 
gipsy-maiden,  dancing  merrily  to  the  sound  j 
of  the  tambourine,  and  receiving  with  au 
arch  smile  the  sous  thrown  to  lier  by  the  1 
spectators.  ^ 

'J'owards  evening,  a  marri.age  procession  j 
wound  slowly  through  the  crowd,  and  pro-  I 
ceeded  to  a  chapel  ne.ar  the  Prf-.aux-CIercs.  I 
The  bride  w.as  Valentine  de  Suiut-  Bri.s,  the  ! 


bridegroom,  tlie  Count  de  Xevers.  Had 
she,  then,  already  forgotten  Raoul  ?  Xo — 
she  loved  as  ever,  deeply,  tenderly;  but 
she  thought  he  despised  her,  and,  tlicrefore, 
in  obedience  to  her  father's  iinj)erative  com¬ 
mands,  she  had  consented  to  marry  Xevers. 
Poor  girl !  wliat  mattered  it  ? — She  felt  the 
only  man  she  could  ever  love  had  igno- 
minlously  cast  her  off. 

In  marrying  Xevers  she  had  but  one  re¬ 
quest  to  make,  and  that,  which  he  accorded, 
was,  to  he  allowed,  after  the  ceremony,  to 
stop  and  pray  alone  before  the  altar. 

As  Saint-Bris  and  another  nobleman, 
JIanrevert,  were  leaving  the  chapel  with  the 
marriage-guests,  they  were  met  by  Slarcel, 
who  had  been  despatched  by  Raoul  with  a 
challenge  to  the  Count  de  Saint-Bris.  Raoul 
had  appointed  the  meeting  for  that  very 
evening,  in  the  Prd-aux-Clercs. 

“  We  will  await  him,'*’  said  Saint-Bris  to 
Manrevert ;  “  but  s.'iy  iiothiug  of  this  to  my 
son-in-law.  He  must  not  risk  a  duel  on  the 
day  of  his  marriage.” 

“  Nor  you  either,”  replied  Manrevert. 

“  Tliero  are  other  means  to  strike  at  the 
heart  of  a  heretic  f’ 

“  What  do  yon  mean  ?”  asked  Saint-Bris. 

"  Come  witli  me  awhile  into  yonder 
chapel,”  replied  Manrevert  mysteriously. 
“  There  I  can  tell  you  more  safely.” 

The  two  uoblcinen  entered  tlie  chapel. 
They  had  hardly  done  so  ere  the  watch 
appeared  and  sounded  the  curfew.  In  a  short 
time  the  whole  place  was  deserted. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Manrevert  and 
adopted  by  Saint-Bris  w.vs  one  that,  for  the 
honour  of  both,  needed  to  be  veiled  iu 
mystery ;  but  the  two  recreants  to  chivalry 
forgot  that  Valentine  had  been  left  in  the 
sacred  edifice,  praying  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar.  Concealed  behind  a  pillar,  she 
heard  Manrevert  propose  that  Raoul  should 
be  as.sas8inatcd,  instead  of  being  merely  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  chances  of  fair  fight ;  and,  with 
a  blusli  of  shame  tliat  struggled  for  mastery 
with  the  pallor  of  her  cheeks,  she  heard  her 
father  consent  to  the  infamous  scheme.  Mad 
with  coiirticting  emotions,  hut  determined  on 
one  thing,  to  s.ave  her  father’s  honour  and 
Raoul's  lifr,  she  waited  until  the  conspira¬ 
tors  had  quitted  the  cliapcl  to  start  from  her 
hiding-place.  But,  alas !  what  course  could 
she  pursue?  how  could  she  warn  the  victim 
of  his  danger  ? 

In  thl.s  dreadful  crisis  of  fear  and  indc- 
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cision,  she  met  Marcel.  Having  heard  the 
purport  of  Raoul’s  letter  to  the  Count  de 
Saint-Bris,  he  had  determined  not  to  leave 
the  spot,  but  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  his 
young  master. 

“Who  goes  there?”  exclaimed  Marcel, 
seeing  indistinctly  through  the  darkness  of 
the  night  a  figure  advancing  towards  him. 
“  Perhaps  it  is  he  I  Is  it  you,  my  kind 
ma.stcr  ?  Speak — who  goes  there  ?” 

“  Heaven  be  thanked !”  said  Valentine, 
half  unconsciously.  “  It  is  the  voice  of 
Marcel.” 

“Who  goes  there?”  repeated  Marcel. 
“  Speak,  or  yon  arc  dead  !” 

“  Raoul,”  answered  Valentine. 

“  That  is  enough,”  said  Marcel.  “  A  lady 
veiled !” 

“Art  thou  afraid?”  continued  Valentine. 

“  1 — Marcel,  afraid  I”  exclaimed  the  old 
Huguenot  soldier,  with  an  iil-cunce.aled 
sneer. 

“  Hear,  then,”  continued  Valentine  ear¬ 
nestly.  “  Your  master  is  coming  hither.” 

“I  know  it,”  replied  Marcel.  “He  is 
coming  to  vindicate  his  honour  in  a  duel.” 

'*  Let  him  not  come  alone,”  said  Valentine. 
“Let  him  come  well  attended.  He  is  in 
danger.” 

“  I  suspected  so,”  returned  Marcel.  “  But 
how  can  I  believe  you?  Who  are  you? 
— what  is  your  name  ?” 

“  Who  am  1  ?”  said  Valentine,  with  a 
bitter  tone  of  despair.  “  1  am  a  poor  maiden 
who  love  him  ;  who  expose  myself  in  watch¬ 
ing  over  his  safety, and  who  must  henceforth 
forget  him  for  ever.” 

The  painful  utterance  of  the  trembling  girl 
carried  conviction  to  the  heart  of  the  old 
soldier.  He  would  fly  to  warn  his  master ; 
but  where  was  he  to  meet  him  ?  He  had 
left  his  home,  as  Marcel  was  well  aware. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  At  this  instant,  he 
perceived  four  figures  advancing.  They  were 
those  of  Raoul  and  Saint-Bris,  each  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  seconds. 

Hastening  towards  his  master,  Raoul  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  quit  the  spot,  as  there  was 
treachery  at  work.  But  Raoul,  judging 
others  by  himself,  replied — 

“  Ihou  art  mad,  Marcel.  These  gentle¬ 
men  will  arrange  the  terms  of  the  combat, 
and  in  their  loyalty  I  confide.” 

The  terms  of  the  duel  were  soon  decided. 
It  was  to  be  with  sword  and  poniard ;  and 
the  seconds,  as  was  the  custom  in  those 


times,  were  to  take  part  in  it  as  well  as  the 
principals.  No  qn.arter  was  to  be  given  or 
asked  on  either  side. 

When  the  weapons  had  been  duly  mea¬ 
sured,  to  see  if  they  were  of  equal  length, 
and  the  ground  measured  off,  the  combatants 
took  their  places  and  crossed  weapons.  Sud¬ 
denly,  from  behind  the  trees  and  other 
hiding-places,  the  assassins  hired  by  Mau- 
revert  rushed  forward. 

“  Hold  1”  exclaimed  Marcel,  “  defend  your¬ 
self,  my  kind  master :  the  assassins  are  upon 
yon.” 

Placing  themselves  back  te  back,  Raoul 
and  his  two  seconds  prepared  to  sell  their 
lives  dearly.  Marcel  had  already  determined 
to  share  the  fate  of  his  beloved  master, 
when,  from  the  neighbouring  inn,  whither 
they  liad  retired  after  curfew,  the  Huguenot 
soldiers  were  heard  joining  in  chorus. 

Rushing  quickly  up  to  the  door  of  the  inn, 
Marcel  knocked  loudly,  chanting  the  well- 
known  chorus,  and  calling  on  those  inside,  in 
the  name  of  Coligny,  the  champion  of  their 
faith,  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

The  scale  was  now  turned,  and  the  would- 
be  murderers  were  on  the  point  of  falling 
victims  to  their  own  treachery.  Some 
Catholic  students,  however,  carousing  in 
another  hostelry  near  at  hand,  heard  the 
tumult,  came  up,  and  sided  with  Saint-Bris. 
The  two  parties  stood  opposite  each  other, 
most  of  them  flushed  with  wine,  and  all 
:  animated  by  that  sectarian  spirit  of  hate, 
I  which  is  only  too  often  mistaken  for  religions 
I  xcal.  For  a  few  moments,  they  remained 
i  gazing  at  each  other,  as  if  to  gain  strength 
I  for  the  struggle  about  to  ensue.  At  last  the 
I  combat  commenced,  and  had  become  general, 
I  when  tho  blaze  of  torches  was  seen  in  the 
distance,  and  the  tramp  of  horses’  hoofs, 
together  with  the  measured  footsteps  of  a 
large  body  of  men,  coming  nearer  and  nearer, 
was  plainly  audible.  In  a  few  minutes. 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  on  her  way  to  the 
Louvre,  where  a  grand  entertainment  was 
given  that  night,  in  honour  of  her  approaeh- 
ing  nuptials,  arrived  on  the  spot,  attended 
by  a  strong  escort. 

“  How  now !  what  is  this?”  exclaimed  the 
future  queen.  “  Will  this  party-spirit  never 
cease?  Can  I  not  even  enter  the  palace  of 
my  brother,  here  in  Paris,  without  being  a 
witness  to  such  unmannerly  dissensions? 
Shame  on  you  all !” 

“  Who  is  to  blame  ?”  replied  the  Count 
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de  Saiut-Bris,  with  deliberate  falsehood.  I  “How  can  I  believe  this?"  answered 
“Who  but  this  man?”  he  continued,  pointing  Marguerite,  unwilling  to  suppose  Raoul 
to  Raoul,  “  who  would  treacherously  have  I  guilty  of  so  base  a  crime.  “  What  proof 
taken  my  life.”  |  have  you  ?” 


■ 

“  The  charge  is  false,”  exclaimed  Marcel.  “  Not  so,"  replied  Marcel.  “  A  lady  ac- 
“  It  was  he  who,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  quainted  me  with  your  dastardly  project  but 
to  murder  my  kind  master.”  a  short  time  since.” 

“  Liar  1”  exclaimed  8aint>Bris,  gnashing  “  Where  is  she  ?”  asked  Saint-Bris,  half- 
his  -teeth  with  rage.  incredulously. 
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“  There  r’  returned  ilaicci,  pointing  to 
Valentine,  as  she  issued  from  the  c-haptd. 

“  My  daughter  I"*  said  Saint-Uris,  over¬ 
come  with  r.agc  and  shame. 

“Can  tliis  he  possible?”  said  Raoul. 
“Can  she  have  incurred  her  father's  dis¬ 
pleasure  to  save  me,  whom  she  does  not 
love  ?■’ 

“  Von  wrong  her,”  replied  Marguerite,  in 
a  low  voice  to  him.  “  Slie  loves  you  only 
too  well.  She  never  loved  but  you.” 

“  I  saw  her,”  answered  K.aoul,  “  at  the 
chateau  of  the  Couut  de  Xcvers — ” 

“  Whither,”  said  Marguerite,  intemipting 
him,  “  slie  went  to  implore  the  Count  to 
release  her  from  her  plighted  faith,  in  order 
that  she  might  become  the  wife  of  him  for 
whom  aloue  she  lived.  The  Count  con¬ 
sented  ;  and,  but  for  yourself,  she  might 
now  have  been  your  wife.”  j 

“  Is  this  true  T  asked  tlie  sorrow-stricken 
youth.  “  But  it  may  not  be  yet  too  late. 
Oh,  sir,”  he  continued,  hurrying  up  to  the 
Count  dc  Saint-Bris,  “  forget  what  has 
passed.  Forgive  me.  I  have  been  deceived. 
Grant  me  your  daughter's  hand.” 

“  Grunt  yon  my  daughter’s  hand  T  re¬ 
turned  Saint-Bris,  witli  an  accent  of  ineflfablc 
scorn.  “  It  is  already  another's.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  Count  de  Nerers,  her  hnshand. 
And  .see,”  ho  added,  pointing  to  a  gaily 
illuminated  barge,  floating  down  the  Seine 
towards  them,  “  see,  yonder  comes  the  Couut 
to  fetch  her.” 

This  time  S.iint-Bria  spoke  truth.  Nerers 
had,  indeed,  come  to  claim  bis  bride,  wliom 
he  had  left,  at  her  own  entreaty,  in  the 
chapel.  Gaily  decorated  with  party-coloured 
lanterns  ar.d  fluttering  pennons,  the  hnge 
craft  was  now  moored  off  the  banks  of  the 
meadow.  Cheerful  strains  of  music,  sadly 
at  discard  with  the  monriirul  feelings  tliat 
agitated  the  soul  of  Raoul,  were  home  upon 
the  breeze  from  the  musieiatis  on  board. 
Retainers  in  gorgeous  liveries  also  were 
there  to  welcome  their  new  mistress. 

De  Nevers  sprang  on  shore,  and  advanced 
towards  Valentine. 

“  Come,  fair  lady,”  said  he,  taking  her 
by  the  hand,  “  1  have  come  to  claim  thee. 
Thy  presence  is  needed  to  complete  our 
happiness.” 

Valentine  mechanically  gave  her  hand,  and 
was  led  into  the  barge.  The  music  played 
still  more  gaily  than  before ;  the  assembled 
crowd  shouted  in  honour  of  the  noble  couple, 


and  stood  gazing  on  the  banks  until  tlie 
barge  had  disappeared.  They  tlien  dispersed. 
Marguerite  do  Valois,  too,  continued  her  way 
to  tlie  Louvre.  All  was  once  again  cold  and 
dark ;  hut  was  it  half  so  cold  and  dark  as 
Raoul's  heart  ? 

Unhappy  Raoul!  But  for  his  thoughtless 
haste  to  condemn,  Valentine  might  have 
beer,  his  own.  He  liad,  liowever,  himself 
rejected  her  with  contumely.  lie  felt  wholly 
desolate.  Nor  did  Valentine  fare  better. 
She  had  bestowed  her  hand  upou  Nevers, 
but  her  heart — it  was  Raoul's.  In  vain  did 
she  endeavour  to  drive  his  presence  from  her 
memory.  It  still  remained,  even  when  she 
was  praying  for  strength  to  subdue  her  love, 
which  she  felt  was  criminal ;  go  where  she 
might,  Raoul's  image  was  constantly  before 
j  her  eyes,  hia  voice  ever  in  her  ears.  At  first, 

I  therefore,  she  thought  it  only  the  phantasm 
I  of  her  fevered  mind,  when,  on  turning  round 
j  one  evening,  she  saw  him  before  her,  in  an 
I  apartment  of  her  husband's  house. 

Starting  from  the  couch  on  which  she  was 
sitting,  she  exclaimed — 

^  “  Merciful  powers  1  yon  here  ! — You, 
whose  presence,  like  remorse,  always  haunt 
my  thoughts !” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Raoul,  “it  is  I,  indeed.  I 
am  mad  with  despair  1” 

“  What  would  yon  T'  asked  Valentine. 

I  “  1  would  see  you  ouce  more  before  I  die !” 

I  replied  i!aonl. 

I  “  Die  I  die  1”  said  Valentine,  endeavouring 
j  to  conceal  her  alarm.  “  What  do  you  mean  ? 

'  Do  not  speak  thus.  But  you  cannot,  must 
I  not  remain  here.  If  my  father  or  my — 
j  husband,”  she  added  after  a  pu\ise,  “  were  to 
'  meet  thee,  they  would  kill  thee.” 

"  I  know  it,”  answered  Raoul  calmly. 
“  It  was  for  that  I  came.  They  could  not 
render  me  a  greater  service.” 

“  Oh,  no,  no !  ’’  cried  Valentine,  wringing 
her  hands.  “  Heavens  I  I  hear  footsteps. 
Conceal  yourself ;  do  not  meet  them,  1 
entreat  you.” 

“  No ;  I  am  resolved,”  said  Raoul. 

“  You  must,  you  will  grant  m;f  prayer.  If 
not  for  yourself,  for  me,”  she  said.  “  If  you 
!  prize  not  your  own  life,  consider  my  fair 
;  name.” 

Raoul  was  moved.  He  had  not  thought 
of  the  fresli  injury  he  was  inflicting  on  her. 

“  There,  there  !  ”  exclaimed  the  poor, 
trembling  girl,  ]>ointing  to  some  heavy 
drapery  that  hung  before  one  of  the  windows 
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of  the  apartment.  “  Conceal  yourself  behind 
yonder  curtain,  and  wait  silently  until  I  can 
procure  your  safe  egress  from  the  house.” 

Raoul  obeyed,  and  Valentine  sank  down, 
half  dead  with  terror,  on  the  conch.  Scarcely 
had  she  done  so,  ere  her  father,  followed  by 
Nevers  and  a  great  many  other  Catholic 
gentlemen,  entered  the  apartment. 

“  My  lords,”  said  Saint-Bris,  “  I  have 
snmmoncd  you  to-night  in  order  to  disclose 
a  plan,  most  acceptable  to  Heaven,  and  which 
our  great  queen,  Catherine  de  Mcdicis,  has 
formed.  Valentine,  my  child,”  he  continued, 
turning  to  his  daughter,  “  leave  us.” 

“  Wlierefore  ?"  asked  Nevers.  “  Our 
secrets  arc  safe  in  her  keeping ;  she  i.s  as 
good  a  Catholic  and  as  loyal  a  subject  .as  any, 
and  she  is  my  wife.  Stay,  Valentine.” 

Saint-Bris  proceeded  to  inform  his  friends 
that  a  great  blow  was  in  preparation  for 
exterminating  the  Huguenots,  and  asked  the 
noblemen  present  whetluir  they  would  swear 
to  give  their  aid.  They  all  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  except  Nevers,  who,  from  certain 
words  that  Saint-Bris  let  fall,  had  bis  sus¬ 
picions  excited. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  your  silence, 
Nevers  ?*  asked  Saint-Bris.  “  Do  yon  not 
join  ns  ?” 

“  If,”  replied  Nevers,  “  we  are  to  kill  onr 
foes  in  fair  and  open  combat,  I  will  join  you ; 
but  I  will  never  play  the  part  of  a  bravo.” 

“  But  if  your  king  commands  you?”  said 
Saint-Bris. 

“  My  king,”  returned  Nevers,  “shall  never 
command  me  to  my  dishonour.  Look,”  he 
continued,  pointing  to  the  portraits  around 
the  room,  “  look  at  yonder  portraits  of  my 
ancestors.  Among  them  yon  will  find  many 
heroes,  but,  assuredly,  not  one  assassin.” 

“  Then  you  would  betray  us?”  asked  Saint- 
Bris. 

“No,”  replied  Nevers;  “but  I  will  keep 
my  sword  undefiled.  There,”  he  added, 
breaking  the  weapon  across  his  knee,  “  take 
it,  and  may  Heaven  judge  between  ns  1” 

Touched  with  this  proof  of  noble  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  Valentine 
felt  a  pang  shoot  through  her  heart.  Deter¬ 
mined  to  requite  such  generosity,  she  was 
hastening  to  him  with  the  intention  of 
telling  him  all,  when  the  doors  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  were  thrown  open,  and  a  number  of 
Catholic  soldiers  entered.  Nevers  was  led 
away  a  prisoner. 

Then  Saint-Bris  proceeded  to  explain  thq 


fearful  plan  conceived  by  C.atherinc  de 
Mcdicis — the  Mas.sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
It  had  been  so  craftily  devis-d  that  the 
victims  were  entirely  thrown  off  their  guard. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Huguenot  party  having 
been  lured  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
present,  as  they  im.igined,  at  the  marriage  of 
Marguerite  de  Valois  with  Henry  of  Navarre. 
“  You  will  disperse  yourselves  quietly  and 
silently,”  said  Saint-Bris,  “  through  the 
streets  of  Paris.  Each  true  believer  will 
wear  a  white  scarf  and  a  white  cross,  as 
signs  of  recognition.  When  yon  hear  the 
bell  of  St.  (Jermain  I’Auxecrois  toll  the  first 
time,  hold  yourselves  in  readiness.  When 
you  hear  it  toll  a  second  time,  yon  will  know 
that  the  time  appointed  by  IL-aven  has 
arrived.  Then  begin  your  holy  work. 
Slay  every  heretic,  without  pity  and  without 
remorse.  Spare  not  old  men  or  children, 
women  or  young  maidens,  noble  or  poor.  If 
they  are  Huguenots,  slay,  destroy  !” 

“  We  will,”  said  the  fanatics  around  him. 

As  if  to  increase  the  blasphemy  of  the 
massacre,  three  monks  advanced,  and  blessed 
the  swords  and  poniards  of  these  wild  and 
furious  fanatics,  and  all  then  silently  hastened 
from  the  hotel,  to  carry  out  the  commands 
of  the  heartless  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

Raoul’s  first  impulse  was  to  escape  by  the 
door  through  which  the  conspirators  had  left. 
It  was  locked.  Baffled  and  undecided,  he 
stood  for  an  Instant  or  two  lost  in  thought, 
when  Valentine  rushed  up  to  him. 

“  Whither  would  yon  fly  ?”  she  asked. 

“  To  save  my  friends,”  replied  Raoul,  “  and 
!  turn  back  upon  these  fanatics  the  dcatli  they 
I  would  infliet  on  unoffending  men.” 

I  “  Pause,”  said  Valentine,  endeavouring  to 
find  same  pretext  by  which  she  miglit  shake 
his  intention.  “  Pause — consider  that  you 
would  jeopardise  the  life  of  my  father.  They 
obey  but  the  will  of  Heaven.” 

“  The  will  of  Heaven !”  repeated  Raoul. 
“  Is  it  the  will  of  Heaven  fliat  the  hand  of 
one  man  should  bo  thus  rai-sod  against  his 
unoffending  brother?  llcavca  ■delights  not 
in  treachery  or  murder.” 

“  Oh,  do  not  speak  thus !”  exclaimed  the 
terror-stricken  girl.  “  Even  if  it  is  as  you 
ssy,  what  can  you  alone  do?  Do  not  go.” 

“  I  must,”  answered  Raoul. 

“  Yon  n\sh  to  your  own  destruction,”  said 
V'alcntine. 

“  Every  moment  I  stop  here  is  an  act  of 
[.treason  against  my  friends.  I  will,  I  must 
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go,"  exclaimed  Raoul,  running  towards  the 
door. 

“  Oh  I  no,  no,  no ! — for  the  love  of  mercy 
remain,"  cried  Valentine,  barring  his  passage. 

“  No  more !”  said  Raoul.  "  1  will  hear  no 
more.  Ami  not  guilty  in  listening  to  thee 
for  a  single  instant  ?" 

“And  am  I  not  guilty,  too?"  said  the 
poor  girl  reproachfully.  “  Listen  to  me,  I 
beg,  I  implore,  I  entreat  you.  You  rush  to 
death.” 

“  I  do  not  fear  it,"  replied  Raoul,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  elude  her. 

“  Well,  then,”  gasped  Valentine,  clinging 
to  him,  and  sinking  down  before  him,  with 
her  arms  encircled  round  his  waist,  “  if 
nothing  else  will  avail — if  thou  canst  hear 
me  ask  iu  vain — if  naught  but  my  misery, 
my  shame  will  suffice — if  I  must  be  lost  that 
thou  mayest  be  saved — ^listen — Raoul,  re¬ 
main — I — I  love  thee !" 

“  Thou  lovest  me !”  exclaimed  Raoul — 
“  thou  lovest  me  !  Do  I  hear  aright  ?  Re¬ 


peat  those  words  again,  that  I  may  fill  my 
heart  with  joy.  Death  may  now  come,  since 
I  can  await  it  at  thy  feet.” 

“  What  have  I  said  ?”  murmured  Valentine. 
“  Oh,  pity  me  1” 

“  Thou  lovest  me,”  exclaimed  Raoul, 
“  and  I  am  happy.  But  no  T  he  continued. 


as  he  heard  the  bell  of  St.  Germain  I’Aux- 
ecrois  send  forth  a  dull,  deep  sound.  “  What 
was  that  ?  The  signal  T 

“  Oh,  night  of  terror  I”  ejaculated  V^alen- 
tine. 

“  Ah  r  said  Raoul,  as  the  bell  tolled  forth 
a  second  time.  “  Hearest  thou  that  dread¬ 
ful  sound?  Dost  thou  know  its  import. 
Hark  I — dost  thou  hear  the  cries — the  bitter 
shrieks  that  arise  on  all  sides  ?  No  more  of 
love  and  happiness.  Valentine,  dear  Valen¬ 
tine,  let  me  fly.” 

“  No — no  1”  returned  the  unhappy  girl, 
clinging  to  him  more  wildly  than  before. 
“  Do  not  leave  me.  Listen ! — If  you  abandon 
me,  yon  may  save  your  friends — but — you 
[  kill  me!” 

I  Torn  with  a  thousand  conflicting  emotions, 
'  Raoul  wavered.  He  looked  at  the  young 
I  creature,  so  beautiful  and  devoted,  who  lay 
I  almost  dead  before  him ;  and  he  felt  loath  to 
I  leave.  It  was  the  first  time  in  all  his  life 
that  such  great  happiness  os  that  caused  by 
the  confession  wrung  from  her  lips  had  been 
his.  But  again  he  could  hear  the  cries  of  the 
slaughtered  Huguenots  ringing  more  plainly 
every  moment;  and,  on  looking  from  the 
window,  he  perceived  their  corpses  hurled 
into  the  Seine.  He  was  resolved.  Disen¬ 
gaging  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  half- 
insensible  girl,  he  impriuted  one  kiss  upon 
her  cold  forehead,  and  sprang  from  the  win¬ 
dow  into  the  street  below. 

“  Raoul  !  Raoul !”  screan\ed  Valentine, 
tottering  a  short  distance  toirards  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  then  falling  heart-broken  to  the 
ground. 

On  recovering  her  senses,  and  finding  her- 
!  self  deserted,  Valentine  soon  resolved  what 
course  to  pursue.  Despising  death,  if  she 
could  but  save  Raoul,  and  nerved  by 
love  with  a  superhuman  strength,  which 
enabled  her  to  wade  through  the  heaps  of 
dying  and  dead,  she  rushed  into  the  streets  and 
continued  her  search  until  she  had  rejoined 
Raoul  and  Marcel.  The  latter  was  des¬ 
perately  wounded,  and  had  only  been  rescued 
from  the  steel  of  the  ass.assia  by  the  Count 
de  Nevers,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
generous  interference.  V' alentine  was,  there¬ 
fore,  free,  and  could  love  Raoul  without 
guilt.  But  her  happiness  was  not  destined 
to  be  of  long  duration.  Raoul  and  Marcel 
both  obstinately  refused  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  protecting  scarf  and  cross  she  offered 
— determined  to  share  the  fate  of  their  no- 
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fortunate  bretliren.  Impressed  with  awe  at 
sach  heroic  constancy,  Valentine  argued 
rightly  that  there  must  indeed  be  something 
divine  in  the  faith  that  could  thus  steel  its  i 
followers.  It  shone  so  bright  'to  her  eyes, 
in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful 
night,  that  she  embraced  it  at  once,  though 
aware  she  might  be  called  on  to  seal  her 
sincerity  with  her  life.  No  bar  now  remained 
to  her  union  with  Raoul,  for  the  faithful 
Marcel  performed  the  part  of  Heaven’s  minis¬ 
ter,  and  united  the  two  loving  hearts. 
Strange  nuptials  1  celebrated  in  the  free  air 
of  heaven,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

Pursued  by  Catbolic  soldiers,  Raoul  also 
was  wounded.  Still  his  faithful  and  devoted 
wife,  and  the  staunch  and  loyal  Marcel,  re¬ 
gardless  of  themselves,  tended  him  with 
anxious  affection  and  guided  his  tottering 
steps  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  If  they 
could  only  cross  to  the  opposite  side,  they 
might  yet  gain  the  open  country  and  escape 
their  pursuers.  It  was  otherwise  decreed  I 

“  Who  goes  there?"  cried  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  Catholic  musketeers. 

In  vain  ilid  Valentine  place  her  hand 


before  Raoul's  mouth,  as  she  felt  he  was 
about  to  give  utterance  to  the  fatal  response. 
“  Huguenot  r  said  the  wounded  man. 
That  word  was  his  last.  Pierced  by  a 
dozen  bullets,  he  sank  to  the  earth. 

Valentine  thought  no  more  of  safety. 
Death  appeared  to  her  more  lovely  than  life. 
It  was  stript  of  all  its  terrors,  for  it  was 
only  through  death  that  she  could  hope  to 


rejoin  the  heroic  martyr,  who  now  lay  lifeless 
at  her  feet. 

“  We,  too,  are  Huguenots!”  exclaimed  the 
delicate  and  beautiful  creature,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  rough  and  honest  old  Huguenot 
soldier. 

“  Heavenly  powers  1  what  do  I  behold  ?” 
exclaimed  tlio  leader  of  tlie  mu.sketeprs, 
mshing  forward,  as  Valentine  felt  across  the 
body  of  her  beloved.  “  My  child  T 

The  leader  was  Saint-Bris. 

“  Yes,”  said  Valentine,  “  your  child  — 
who  forgives  yon,  and  will  pray  for  you  in 
heaven  !"♦ 


•  Founded  on  the,  libretto  (by  Scribe)  of  i 
-Meyerbeer's  opera,  “  The  Huguenots." 


A  RIDDLE. 

MTiat  do  our  readeiw  make  of  this  riddle? — 
What  was  ttie  name  of  the  ttr.st  bell,  where  was  | 
it  cast,  and  what  chime  did  it  piay  t  1 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

^^esn^erism  in  tft  relation  to  Health  and 
Diseaxe.  By  W.  Neii,.son.  Edinburgh : 
Shepherd  and  Elliot. — Two  things  are  proved 
in  this  volume ;  that  Mr.  Neilson  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  earnest  partisan,  and  that  the  present 
state  of  medicine  is  a  state  of  darkness  and 
confusion.  Not  that  it  needed  one  should 
come  from  the  dead  to  assure  us  of  the  latter 
fact ;  it  is  notorious ;  and  there  certainly 
would  seem  to  be  something  radically  wrong 
in  a  system  which,  while  it  has  engaged  some 
of  the  finest  intellects  in  all  ages,  scarcely 
advances.  That  mesmerism  affords  us  any 
better  resource,  however,  we  yet  doubt,  even 
after  reading  Mr.  Neilson’s  work.  His  at¬ 
tack  on  the  prevailing  systems  of  medicine 
is  well-ordered  and  clever ;  the  evidence  he 
brings  against  it,  from  the  admissions  or  the 
practice  of  its  most  renowned  professors, 
almost  conclusive ;  and  his  defence  of  mes¬ 
merism  ns  a  true  curative  agent,  earnest.  It 
is,  therefore,  entitled  to  attention,  if  it  does 
not  excite  it. 

Casper.  By  the  author  of  “  My  Brother’s 
Keeper.”  London  :  Knight  and  Son. — Miss 
Warner,  the  author  of  “  Casper,”  is  of  those 
we  believe  in.  Something  of  the  quality 
ascribed  to  the  King  in  old  time  hangs  about 
our  (fancy)  portrait  of  her,  and  we  doubt 
whether  she  could  do  wrong — in  a  literary 
.sense.  She  is,  in  fact,  that  creature  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  Morning  Post,  and  so  sel¬ 
dom  found  out  of  it — the  talented  authoress. 
She  is  also,  though  that  docs  not  seem  to 
matter  so  much,  a  wholesome  authoress ;  a 
sanitary  authoress ;  employed  against  the 
inroads  of  wrong  and  irreligion  ns  vigorously 
as  Mrs.  Partington,  when  she  mopped  the 
roused  Atlantic  from  her  door.  Of  conrse 
this  comparison  fails  when  success  becomes 
the  question  ;  here  bliss  Warner  enjoys  a  de¬ 
cided  and  encouraging  advantage  over  birs. 
P.  “  Casper”  is  a  success.  It  is  written 
with  undeniable  talent,  and  to  a  purpose 
undeniably  good.  There  is  a  plentiful  sprink¬ 
ling  of  quaint  and  luminous  passages 
throughout  the  volume,  and  in  “  Casper,”  as 
in  bliss  Warner’s  other  works,  we  see  the 
peculiarities  of  American  humour  in  their 
h.appiest  and  most  delicate  light. 

Georg's  Conrersational  Grammar  of  the 
French  I^^ngnage.  London  :  1).  Nutt. — 
We  have  examined  this  Grammar  conscienti¬ 
ously,  and  find  it  to  be  thoroughly  excellent. 
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It  is  full,  true,  particular,  and  altogether  I 
highly  to  be  commended.  | 

The  Feuiale  Jesuit  Abroad.  By  Charles  j 
Seager,  M.A.  Second  thousand.  I^ondou :  i 

O.  C.  Marcus _ It  is  oue  of  the  misfortunes  I 

of  our  existence  that  we  have  never  met  I 
with  a  Jesuit.  Notwithstanding  that — by 
all  accounts — it  penetrates  into  every  society; 
that  it  is  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  grades  ; 
that  it  is  for  ever  hovering  round  us ;  that 
nothing  and  nobody  escape  it  —  it  has 
escaped  us.  The  male  bustard  we  have 
gazed  on ;  some  remains  of  a  dodo  add  in¬ 
terest  to  the  British  Museum  ;  but  our  search 
after  a  Jesuit  has  been  vain,  stimulated 
though  our  eflforts  have  been  by  the  high 
price  which  a  true  specimen  fetches  when 
described  for  the  booksellers.  Here  is  the 
“Female  Jesuit  Abroad”  in  its  second 
thousand.  The  “Female  Jesnit”  at  home 
went  tlirough  untold  editions;  every  book 
with  a  good  Jesuit  in  it  has  the  same  success 
as  a  thing  of  sale.  We  are  afraid  that  this 
liberal  demand  leads  sometimes  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  spurious  article;  and,  indeed, 
venture  to  hint  that  an  experienced  writer 
is  now  studying  the  characteristics  of  the 
serpent  tribe,  as  collected  in  the  Regent’s 
Park,  for  that  purpose.  The  hyena  fkmily 
he  is  already  familiar  with ;  and  he  hopes, 
by  uniting  their  more  striking  traits  with 
those  ascribed  to  the  satyr,  to  manufacture 
a  bookseller’s  Je.siiit  which  shall  pass  for  the 
picture  of  a  bona Jide  specimen,  and  sell  as  well 
as  the  real  thing.  Judging  from  the  .Icsiiit 
books  we  have  read/ we  should  say  that  he 
will  hardly  prove  successful;  and  we  have 
read  so  many  that  we  must  really  decline  to 
read  any  more.  On  Mr.  Seager’s  volume, 
therefore,  wc  have  no  opinion  to  give. 

The  Entonwlogist's  Annual  for  18oC. 
London  :  John  Van  Voorst. — The  science  of 
entomology  has  in  these  days  a  thousand 
devotees  for  one  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  charming  study ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  in  its  favour  that  it  may  be  pursued 
together  with  botany — varying  its  pleasures 
and  adding  to  them  equally.  The  “Ento¬ 
mologist's  Annual  ”  is  precisely  what  it  should 
be:  valuable  to  the  initiated,  persuasive  to 
the  beginner,  and  interesting  to  every  mere 
lover  of  nature. 

Rommiism,  Rationalisni,  and  Proteftantism, 
viewed  historically  in  relation  to  National 
Freedom  and  National  Welfare.  By  P.  E. 


Dovk.  Edinburgh  :  Shepherd  and  Elliot.— 
A  little  essay  on  a  subject  equally  important 
to  Freedom  and  to  Truth.  It- clearly  pointa 
and  eloquently  illustrates  the  fact,  that 
Romanism  has  ever  tended  to  connect  itself 
Itith  despotism  and  tyranny ;  that  Rational¬ 
ism  has  ever  tended  to  anarchy,  or  the 
demolition  of  Government;  but  that  Pro¬ 
testantism  has  in  alt  countries  and  in  all 
times  expressed  itfelf  in  freedom  and  self- 
government.  It  is  a  facial  the  world 
should  consider.  . 

The  Private  Devotions  of  .Archbishop  Laud. 
Oxford  and  London :  Pa^r. — A  new  edition 
of  .\rchbisbop  I/iod's  devotions,  be.antiiully 
printed,  and  bound  in  an  appropriate  antique 
style. 

[Several  books  and  pieces  of  music  remain 
to  be  noticed  in  the  next  number.] 


Mr.  K.  G.  Wood,  optician  of  Cheapsidr, 
reminds  us  that  we  ought  to  introduce  the 
stereoscope  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
not  have  heard  of  it.  The  stereoscope  is  a 
scientific  instrument  and  toy  in  one.  It  is 
constructed  on  a  principle  suggested  by  the 
use  of  having  tuv)  eyes,  by  which  provision 
we  See  portions  of  each  side  as  well  as  the 
front  of  whatever  object  we  look  at,  and 
become  conscious  that  it  is  something  more 
than  a  flat  surface.  Now  by  taking  two 
pictures  exactly  as  seen  by  either  eye,  by 
placing  them  in  a  little  pyramidal-shaped 
box  (the  stereoscope),  and  looking  at  them 
through  two  lenses  in  tubes  at  the  top  of 
the  box,  the  result  is  this  :  the  two  pictures 
blend  perfectly  into  one,  and  the  objects  re¬ 
presented  in  them  stand  out  with  all  the 
seeming  of  solid  bodies.  Every  feature  of 
the  picture  appears  with  ail  the  rotundity  of 
I  the  original,  and  with  a  minuteness  of  detail 
and  beauty  truly  astonishing.  Of  course  we 
!  speak  of  photographic  pictures,  which  elone 
I  are  applicable.  Portraits  so  taken  and  so 
j  viewed  give  the  most  absolute  Resentment 
I  of  the  original  possible ;  indeed,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  you  are  not  looking  at  the  “real 
original.”  The  stereoscope  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  Wood  is  a  specimen  of  its  kind ;  and 
from  a  scries  of  “Elementary  Scientific 
Papers”  which  accompanied  it,  we  perceive 
that  the  workman  is  not  a  workman 
merely,  but  well  read  in  the  sciences  ht 
labours  for. 
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foohtrg,  auir  |lrfscrfamg. 

Thk  Choice  axd  I’KErAXATiox  or  Vece- 

TAELEK _ There  In  notbinK  in  which  the  (lllTerence 

between  an  eleftant  and  an  nrdiuaiy  table  ia  move 
wen  than  in  the  dmwing  of  veKctablea,  more  ea- 
peelally  of  greena  :  they  may  be  equally  aa  tine, 
at  drat,  at  one  place  oa  at  another ;  but  their  look 
and  taate  arc  afterwarda  very  different.  They 
are  in  greateat  perfection  wlien  in  greateat  plenty, 

I.  e.,  when  in  fullacaaon.  Ky  aeaaon,  we  mean  that 
time  of  the  year  in  which  by  nature  and  common 
rultnre  vegetablea  are  In  moat  plenty  and  pence- 
tion.  Unri|)e  vegetablea  are  aa  inaipid  and  nn- 
vboleaome  aa  unripe  fruita.  Aa  to  the  quality  of 
Tegetablea,  the  middle  aize  are  preferred  to  the 
largeat,  nr  the  aranlleat;  they  are  more  tender, 
juicy,  and  full  of  flavour,  Jnat  Iwfore  tlicy  are 
quite  full  grown  :  freahncaa  ia  tlieir  chief  value 
and  excellence,  and  you  ahouid  aa  aoon  think  of 
roaating  an  animal  alive  aa  of  boiling  a  vegetable 
after  it  ie  dead.  The  eye  eaaily  diacovera  if  they 
have  been  kept  too  long;  they  aoon  loae  their 
beauty  in  all  reapecta.  l:oota,grcena,aalada,  &c., 
when  flrat  gathered,  are  plump  and  Arm,  and  have 
a  ft-agrant  freahncaa  no  art  can  give  them  again, 
when  loat  by  long  keeping though  It  may  re- 
freah  them  a'  little  to  put  them  into  cold  spring 
water  for  some  time  brfore  tliey  are  dressed.  To 
boil  them  in  soft  water  will  preaervt^ie  colour  beat 
of  such  as  are  green  j  if  you  have  tmly  hard  water, 
put  to  It  a  tciupoonM  of  carbonate  of  potash .  Take 
care  to  wash  and  cleanae  them  throughly;  this 
requires  great  attention ;  pick  off  all  the  outside 
leaves,  trim  nicely,  and  if  they  are  not  quite  fresh 
gathered  and  have  become  flaccid,  it  ia  absolutely 
necessary  to  restore  thetr  ciiapneea  before  rook¬ 
ing  them,  or  they  will  be  tough  and  unpleasant; 
fur  this  pun>usc  lay  tlicm  in  a  pan  of  clean  water, 
with  a  handful  of  salt  in  it,  for  an  hour  before 
you  dress  them.  Moat  vegetables  being  more  or 
!e.sa  succulent,  their  full  proportion  of  fluids  is 
necessary  for  their  retaining  that  state  of  rriB|>- 
ness  and  pi umpnees  which  they  have  when  grow¬ 
ing.  On  being  cut  or  gathered,  their  natural 
moisture  beroiuea  dlminishcil,  tlio  tender  leaves 
become  flaccid,  and  the  thicker  masses  or  roots 
lose  their  plumpness.  This  is  not  only  less 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  but  is  a  real  injury  to  the 
nutritious  i>owera  of  the  vegetable;  for  in  this 
flaccid  and  shrivelled  state  its  fibres  are  less  easily 
divided  in  mastication,  and  the  natural  Juices  of 
vegetables  (here  lost)  arc  directly  nutritious. 
The  first  care  In  tlie  preservation  of  succulent 
vegetables,  therefore,  is  to  prevent  them  from 
losing  their  natural  moisture.  They  should 
always  be  boiled  in  a  saucepan  by  themselves, 
and  have  plenty  of  water  ;  if  meat  is  boiled  with 
them  in  the  same  pot,  they  will  spoil  the  look  and 
taste  of  each  other.  If  you  wisli  to  have  vege¬ 
tables  delicately  clean,  put  on  your  pot,  make  it 
boil,  put  a  little  salt  in  and  skim  it  perfectly 
clean  before  you  put  in  the  greens,  Ike.,  which 
should  not  be  put  in  till  the  w  ater  bolls  briskly ; 
the  quicker  they  boll,  the  greener  they  will  be. 
When  the  vegetaldes  sink,  they  are  generally 
done  enough,  if  the  water  has  been  kept  con- 
stantly  boiling.  Take  them  up  immediately,  or 
they  will  lose  their  colour  and  gooilness.  Drain 
the  water  fbom  them  thoroughly  before  you  send 


hem  to  table.  This  branch  of  cookery  requires 
the  most  vigilant  attention.  If  vegetables  are  a 
minute  or  two  too  long  over  the  tire,  they  lose  all 
their  beimty  and  flavour.  If  not  thoroughly 
boiled  tender,  they  are  tremendously  indigestible, 
and  much  more  troublesome  during  their  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  stomach  than  under-done  meats. 
To  preserve  or  give  colour  in  rookery  many  good 
dishes  are  spoiled ;  bnt  the  rational  epicure,  who 
makes  nourishment  the  main  end  of  eating,  will 
be  content  to  sacrifice  the  shadow  to  epjoy  the 
substance. 


Sitk-^oom  mtb  ^nrsrrjj. 

Rest  op  Children _ Infants  cannot  sleep  too 

long;  and  It  ia  a  favourable  symptom  when  they 
enjoy  a  calm  and  long-continued  rest,  of  which 
they  aliould  by  no  means  be  deprived,  os  this 
Is  the  greatest  support  granted  to  them  by  Nature. 
A  child  lives,  comparatively,  much  faster  than 
an  adult;  its  blood  flows  more  rapidly;  every 
stimulus  operates  more  powerfully;  and  not 
only  its  constituent  parts,  bpt  its  vital  resourcea 
al.vo  are  more  speedily  consumed.  Sleep  pro¬ 
motes  a  more  calm  and  unifonn  circulation  of 
the  blood ;  it  facilitates  the  assimilation  of  the 
nutriment  received,  and  contiibutcs  towards  a 
more  copious  and  regular  deposition  of  alimentary 
matter,  while  the  horizontal  posture  is  the  most 
favourable  to  the  growth  and  bodily  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child.  Sleep  ought  to  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  age  of  the  infiuit.  After  the  ago 
of  six  months,  the  periods  of  sleep,  as  well  as 
all  other  animal  functions,  may  in  some  degree 
be  regulated ;  yet,  even  then,  a  child  should  be 
snITered  to  sleep  the  whole  night,  and  several 
hours  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 
Mothers  and  nurses  should  endeavour  to  ac¬ 
custom  iiitmts,  fi-om  the  time  of  their  birth,  to 
sleep  In  the  night  preferably  to  the  day,  and  for 
this  puiqiose  they  ought  to  remove  all  external 
impressions  which  may  disturb  their  rest,  such 
as  noise,  light,  &c.,  but  especially  not  to  obey 
every  call  for  taking  them  up,  and  giving  food 
at  improper  times.  After  the  second  year  of 
their  age,  they  will  not  instinctively  re<|uire 
to  sleep  in  the  forenoon,  though  after  dinner  it 
may  be  continued  to  tlie  third  and  fourth  .vear 
of  life,  if  the  child  shows  a  particular  Inclination 
to  repose  ;  liccaiise  till  that  age,  the  full  half  of 
its  time  may  safely  be  allotted  to  sleep.  Krom 
that  period,  however,  it  ought  to  be  shortened 
for  the  space  of  one  hour  with  every  succeeding 
year;  so  that  a  child  of  seven  years  old  may 
sleeii  about  eight,  and  not  exceeding  nine  hours. 
To  awaken  children  from  their  sleep  with  a 
noise,  or  In  an  imia-tuous  manner,  is  extremely 
injudicious  and  hurtful;  nor  is  it  proper  to  carry 
them  from  a  dark  room  immediately  into  a 
glaring  light,  or  against  a  dazzling  wall;  for 
the  sudden  impression  of  light  debilitates  the 
orguns  of  vlMon,  and  lays  the  found.ition  of 
weak  eyes  from  early  Infancy.  A  bed-room  or 
nursery' ought  to  be  spacious  and  loft.v,  dry,  airy, 
and  not  inhabiteil  through  the  day.  No  servants, 
if  possible,  sliould  be  sulTen'd  to  sleep  in  the  same 
room,  and  no  linen  or  washed  clothes  should 
ever  be  hung  there  to  dry,  ns  the.v  contaminate 
the  air  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of 
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infantine  life  must  be  spent.  The  consequences 
attending  a  vitiated  atmosphere  in  such  rooms 
are  various,  and  often  fatal.  Feather  bedsshonid 
be  banished  fh>m  nurseries,  as  thejr  are  un¬ 
natural  and  debilitating  contrivances.  The  win¬ 
dows  should  never  be  opened  at  night,  but  left 
open  the  whole  day.  In  line  clear  wcatlier. 
Lastly,  the  bedstead  must  not  be  placed  too  low 
on  the  floor;  nor  Is  it  proper  to  let  children  sleep 
on  a  conch  which  is  made  without  any  elevation 
from  the  ground;  because  the  most  mephitic 
and  pernicious  stratum  of  air  in  an  apartment 
is  that  within  one  or  two  feet  from  the  door, 
while  the  most  wholesome  air  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  the  indammable  gas  ascends  to 
the  top. 


JWngs  ®lorlb  Jlnotning. 

To  Lay  outtht:  Sideiioakd  oe  Teat _ Little 

requires  to  be  done  except  to  arrange  the  knives, 
cruets,  and  various  dishes  to  be  placed  there, 
llic  dessert  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  should  be 
arranged  on  one  end  of  the  sideboard  or  siile 
table,  as  in  Bgs.  1  and  2.  The  knives  arc  usually 


Fig.  I.  Fig.  2. 


placed  as  in  Bg.  3,  for  the  convenience  of  removal, 
because  by  this  means  a  single  knife  can  be 
abstraeted  without  disturbing  the  others;  earving 
knives  and  forks  shoidd  be  placetl  almvc  the 
others  point  to  handle.  The  wine.glas.ses,  tum¬ 
blers,  and  finger  glasses  for  dessert  arc  placed 


L 


Fig.  S.  Fig.  4. 

where  most  convenienL  but  usually  in  the  centre 
at  the  back;  and  wine-glasses  placed  in  the 
finger-glasses,  as  In  fig.  4;  but  w  hen  dnly  one 
glass  is  used,  tliat  is  placed  in  the  centre,  ^onth 
downwards.  At  veiy  large  or  fasliloni(j||  din¬ 


ners,  the  finger-glasses  are  sometimes  placed  on 
the  dinner  table  with  the  plain  and  coloured 
wrlne-glasses  in  them,  and  the  same  refilled  are 
placed  on  again  at  dessert.  The  cmets,  sauces, 
&c.,  are  placed  at  one  end,  and  the  vegetables, 
&c.,  in  the  centre  front  of  the  sideboard. 

Moist  Hakds _ A  mode  of  treating  hands 

which  are  usually  disagreeably  moist.  Is  to  wash 
them  frequently  in  cold  water  In  which  a  little 
alum  has  been  dissolved ;  say  a  piece  of  alum 
the  size  of  a  kidney  liean  to  a  pint  of  water. 

-A  POMATL’M  THAT  DOES  NOT  DaEKEN  THE 

Haie _ 8.  B.  writes,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of 

a  late  correspondeut :  “  Take  four  ounces  of  lard, 
two  ounces  of  best  olive  oil,  a  quarter  ounce  of 
es.sential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  two  grains  of 
borax ;  mix  these  gradually,  add  a  few  drops  of 
essence  of  lemon,  or  any  other  pcrfiime  yon 
prefer;  and  when  cold,  yon  will  have  a  good 
cleansing  pomatum  that  will  not  darken  the  hair. 


THE  NEW  BONNET. 

For  the  benefit  especially  of  those  ladies  to ) 
whom  the  displays  of  Kegent-street  arc  not  ac-  i| 
ecssible,  and  “  Le  Follet”  tiresome,  we  engrave  a  ’ 
n-presentation  of  the  last  new  bonnet — or,  rather  l 


the  roininn  bonnet.  Bonnets  for  March  are  to  bo 
rather  larger  than  bonnets  for  Fcbniary — as  the 
weather  increases  in  warmth ;  that  is,  we  are  to 
cover  our  heads  more  earefully.  They  (the  March 
llonnet^  not  the  heads)  are  composed  principally 
of  green  velvet,  trimmed  on  the  outside  with 
black  lace,  nr  sometimes  with  small  blaek  and 
green  ostrich  feathers.  The  inside  trimming  is 
blonde  witli  small  red  flowers  and  berries;  the 
strings  long,  and  to  match  the  colour  of  the  velvet. 


On 
Isf  tl 
IWfon 


GRACE  HETHERLEIGH, 

(cOIfCLITDKD.) 


On!  how  precious  seemed  erer;  moment  seemed  to  glide  away  till  the  last  one  came, 
of  the  time  they  were  to  be  together  That  last  one  they  spent  at  Frederick’s 
before  the  parting,  and  how  fast  the  days  mother's,  where  the  Uetherleigh  family  also 
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joined  them.  It  was  a  sad  party  that  gathered  | 
round  the  dinner-table  at  Mrs.  Rose's,  though  | 
all  spoke,  and  tried  to  look,  cheerfully.  It  | 
was  a  lovely  day ;  and  they  dined  at  their 
usual  hour  of  two  o’clock.  The  room  was 
bright  with  the  sunlight  that  came  in  through 
the  bay-window,  and  danced  and  sparkled 
on  the  walls,  and  shone  in  the  looking-glass 
over  the  mantelpiece  like  liquid  silver,  and 
burnished  up  its  bright  reflection  in  the 
dinner-covers,  and  on  all  the  picture-frames 
or  bright  surfaces  in  the  room ;  it  looked  as 
though  it  would  set  off  everytiiing  in  its 
brightest  aspect,  and  compel  the  Uttle  com¬ 
pany  gathered  there  to  be  bright  and  cheer¬ 
ful  too.  And  so,  after  a  little,  they  were, 
•r  thought  they  were,  and  the  dinner-hour 
passed  away  enlivened — besidea  the  sunshine 
— with  pleasant  chat  and  kindly  interconiie. 
When  the  cloth  was  rerooTod,  they  walked 
into  the  garden,  upon  which  the  bay  window 
opened ;  it  was  full  of  sweet  autumn  flowers, 
very  fragrant  and  beautiful,  though  in  many 
gardens  near  there  were  few  flowers,  and  only 
much  green  foliage  and  scattered  aotnmn 
leaves  to  be  seen.  Frederick  gathered 
the  fairest  of  the  roses,  and  placed  it  in  hU 
mother’s  hair,  twining  its  stem,  to  fasten  it, 
in  the  lace  of  her  cap,  and  kissed  her  as  he 
did  BO ;  then  he  took  the  other,  scareely  leas 
beautiful,  and  twined  it  in  the  anbom  hair 
of  Grace;  but  a  leaf  fell  from  it,  and  flut¬ 
tered  to  the  ground,  and  was  trodden  under 
foot,  no  one  seeing  it ;  yet  it  was  a  rose  leaf 
that  had  fallen,  and  as  beantiful  as  those  that 
remained  on  the  flower,  in  its  crowning  place 
of  honour.  And  even  so  was  there  one 
standing  there,  in  that  little  family  group 
(aud  not  one  for  whom  there  was  any  fear), 
one  silently  standing  there,  as  fair  a  rose- 
leaf  in  the  garden  of  her^  Lord  as  all  the  | 
rest,  whose  earthly  form,  too,  would  soon 
fall  silently  to  the  ground,  and  feet  might 
tread  upon  it,  but  it  would  not  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

They  walked  round  the  garden,  among 
the  flower-beds,  with  their  borders  of  box 
or  thrift,  till  they  grew  tired ;  and  then  Mrs. 
Bose,  and  Frederick,  and  Grace,  and  little 
Janey,  sat  upon  the  garden-seat  beneath  the 
plum-tree ;  Janey  reaching  down  her  hand 
through  the  back  of  the  rustic  seat,  and 
pulling  up  the  clover  heads,  which  she  tied 
in  chains. 

Frederick  rested  his  head  on  his  mother’s 
bosom,  and  placed  one  hand,  across  her  lap. 


in  Grace’s,  who  held,  close  pressed  to  her 
heart,  the  sleeping  baby,  on  whose  little 
white  robe  the  silent  tears  fell  slowly  down, 
as  they  stole,  one  by  one,  from  beneath  her 
lashes,  as  she  pressed  her  husband’s  hand 
gently  and  more  closely ;  but  her  face  wu 
turned  aside,  and  shadowed  by  her  hair,  that 
he  did  not  see  the  tears.  With  the  other 
hand  he  held  that  of  his  mother’s  mother, 
the  dear  fondler  of  his  childhood,  on  whoie 
lap  he  had  sat  before  the  window  in  the 
evenings,  a  little  tired  boy,  and  watched  for 
his  grandfather’s  return,  or  looked  at  the 
people  without ;  she  sat  on  a  chair  beside 
the  garden-seat,  and  close  to  him.  He  fdt 
vey  weary  now,  and  tired ;  but  not  fron 
any  fatigue  that  he  had  undergone.  The 
moruing’s  excitement  had  passed  off,  and  ha 
spirit  was  very  quiet ;  he  felt  as  though  he 
conld  have  so  rested  for  ever,  and  felt  ni 
wish  to  move. 

But  when  an  hour  had  gone,  Mr.  Roi^ 
anxious  lest  the  air  should  now  be  too  cool  for 
his  son,  urged  them  to  return  to  the  home; 
where  the  others  were  now  assembled.  Then 
they  sat  together  fur  some  time  in  silenoi^ 
theogh  the  daylight  was  now  quite  gone,  aid 
the  room  dark,  but  for  the  reflection  of  thi 
lamp  in  the  road  without ;  yet  no  one  lud 
noticed  the  darkness. 

Then  in  a  little  while  the  good  byes  lud 
been  said,  and  Grace,  and  baby,  and  her  bin- 
band  were  rolling  rapidly  on,  in  the  fly  that 
had  been  ordered  to  call  for  them,  towards  thei 
home  in  London.  They  drew  up  the  windom 
to  keep  out  the  night  air,  aud  Frederick, 
after  seeing  that  Grace’s  shawl  was  wel! 
round  her,  buttoned  his  own  great  coat  op 
closer  to  his  throat,  and  leant  back  in  tht 
carriage,  watching  the  dim  outlines  of  the 
different  objects,  and  the  familiar  way-marb 
along  the  road. 

In  two  hours’  time  after  the  early  break¬ 
fast  next  morning,  the  artist  traveller  wu 
gone. 

Very  sadly  were  the  first  few  days  afte 
the  parting  passed  by  poor  Grace.  To  her 
her  home  seemed  desolate  now ;  »lie  conk 
not  smile,  even  at  the  baby,  and  there  wu 
no  pleasure  now  to  her,  even  in  the  societj 
of  her  husband’s  and  her  own  relations.  Hi 
was  gone,  aud  she  was  alone ;  and,  as  il 
seemed  to  her  then,  most  so  when,  will 
I  others  around  her,  she  conld  not  so  uniutei 
I  ruptedly  indulge  her  sad  meditations.  It  wi 
I  a  relief  to  her — she  felt  it  so ;  and  was  coo 
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pelled  to  acknowledge  it  to  herseU',even  while 
ibe  did  see  its  selfishness,  when  they  were 
gone,  or  she  could  retire  into  her  own  soli¬ 
tude. 

It  was  in  vain  that  they  trifed  to  rouse 
her,  and  make  her  shake  off  this  feeling, 
which  they  could  not  but  perceive ;  though, 
with  true  judging  hearts,  they  ascribed  it  to 
its  right  cause — not  want  of  love,  or  any 
nnkindness  towards  them,  but  intense  ab¬ 
sorption  in  the  love  and  sorrow  which  so 
filled  her  heart,  and  which,  now  that  the  im- 
ssediate  motive  for  effort  in  subduing  her 
feelings,  that  she  might  not  sadden  her  hus¬ 
band,  was  removed,  seemed  to  overwhelm 
her  spirit  with  force  not  to  be  controlled. 
But  they  could  not  but  be  deeply  touched 
with  the  gentleness  with  which  she  tried  to 
Budie  them  welcome,  and  to  follow  their 
wishes  in  taking  such  change  as  they  thought 
so  necessary  for  her  now.  Yes,  there  was 
the  same  warm  spring  of  affection  towards 
all  as  in  the  time  long  past,  when,  with  lov¬ 
ing  enthusiasm,  she  would  return  any  espe¬ 
cial  kindness,  that  might  seem  so  to  her; 
but,  shall  we  say  it  ?  her  idol  was  gone.  Slie 
had  given  to  her  husband  all  the  supreme 
love  that,  from  her  very  childhood,  bad  been 
hidden  up  in  her  own  heart,  till  it  found  one 
capable  of  sharing  with  her,  and  whom  she 
thought  worthy;  hers  had  never  been  the 
affection  “that  scattereth  and  yetincreaseth.” 
Grace,  Grace,  had  she  loved  the  lost  one  with 
a  love  greater  than  that  she  gave  to  her  God  ? 
else,  why  was  it  that,  in  her  prayers,  her  lips 
faltered  at  the  words,  “  Thy  will  be  done 
and  why  did  her  heart  belie  her  words  ? 

Aunt  Lovely  was  staying  with  her.  She 
sympathized  deeply  with  the  suffering  of  her 
beloved  child  —  her  favourite  from  her 
infancy ;  and  she  knew,  too,  from  her  own 
experience  how  bitter  is  a  parting  with 
friends.  This  was  a  parting  not  of  death, 
snd  only  for  a  time ;  but  it  was  one  in  which 
sadness  and  anxiety  must  follow  the  traveller 
with  his  feeble  health;  and  Grace’s  heart 
(perhaps  not  alone  in  this)  was  full  of  dark 
forebodings. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  all  were 
gladdened  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Frederick,  sent  by  a  ship  that  spoke  them 
on  its  homeward  way.  It  told  of  health 
and  spirits  already  improved,  and  was  full  of 
hope  so  gladdening  that  the  weary  Grace  saw 
the  sunlight  again,  and,  looking  up,  took 
hope.  They  were  not  to  hear  from  him  again 


S.’iH 

till  the  voyage  was  over  and  he  n'ached 
Madeira,  his  destination.  This  would  not 
be  till  December.  In  the  meantime,  the 
young  wife’s  heart  day  by  day  grew  lighter, 
and,  with  the  hope  that  remained  there, 
there  was  pleasure  again  in  the  companionship 
of  those  who  could  talk  with  her  of  him ; 
she  no  longer  wept  sorrowfully  alone,  but 
sought  in  the  engagements  of  her  home  and 
the  care  of  her  child  to  occupy  her  mind 
cheerfully. 

How  glad  was  she  when  December  came ; 
for  now  she  should  soon  hear  from  him. 
She  counted  the  hours,  and  looked  gladly  at 
each  day  as  it  sank  to  its  rest,  for  that  was 
one  the  less  to  wait.  She  had  resolved  not 
to  expect  the  letter  till  the  very  end  of  De¬ 
cember,  that  she  might  no  more  be  foolishly 
anxious  if  it  should  seem  a  day  or  two 
beyond  the  time ;  but  her  heart  beat  at  every 
letter  that  came  in  thoM  days.  Now  was 
the  last  one  of  December — a  beautiful,  clear, 
frosty  morning  (as  it  had  been,  indeed,  all 
the  week  before),  everything  looked  bright 
and  smiling,  as  though  it  would  welcome 
the  happy  news  of  the  wanderer’s  arrival — 
so  said  Grace  smilingly  to  aunt  Lovely,  and 
promising  then,  at  her  bidding,  not  to  be 
anxious  if  even  this,  and  more  days  than 
this,  should  pass  before  the  letter  arrived, 
since  delays  of  a  few  days  were  so  likely, 
and  to  be  expected.  The  day  did  pass,  and 
the  few  days,  and  the  letter  had  not  arrived 
— then  a  week,  a  fortnight,  went  by,  and 
there  was  no  news;  still  all  might  be  well: 
the  passage,  perhaps,  had  not  been  favourable, 
or  the  ship  unavoidably  detained.  But  when 
a  month  passed  bringing  no  tidings,  not 
Grace  only,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hose,  and  all 
the  family,  both  his  and  hers,  were  ulanned. 
Inquiries  were  now  made  of  the  underwriters. 
They  could  not  account  for  the  delay,  and 
did  not  conceal  that  they  were  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  the  vessel ;  but  she  had  been 
seen  by  some  traders  in  a  stiff  gale  driving 
before  the  wind,  apparently  out  of  her  course, 
but  without  showing  signs  of  distress. 
Since  then  nothing  had  been  heard  of  her. 

Now,  indeed,  was  trouble  in  the  house- 
trouble  in  which  one  strove  to  bear  the  other 
up ;  and  their  own  burden  grew  less  while 
they  took  the  sorrow  of  others.  Grace — . 
could  it  be  her  now  sustaining  with  such 
comfort,  and  affection,  and  cheerfulness,  the 
poor,  almost  despairing  mother,  who  could 
think  only  of  a  son  lost  ? — could  it  be  her. 
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lately  so  absorbed  in  anxious  grief  at  parting 
only,  now  laying  aside  her  own  agony — for 
agony  there  was  consuming  her  very  heart — 
to  sustain  the  suffering  heart  of  another  7 

It  came  at  last.  Yes,  a  letter  came ;  but 
oh,  for  the  stricken  hearts  that  the  news 
would  make  desolate  t 

The  vessel  had  been  driven  out  of  her 
course,  and,  perfectly  unmanageable,  had 
drifted  for  days  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds. 
At  lost,  the  vessel  had  sprung  a  leak ;  and, 
after  five  hours’  unsuccessful  endeavours  to 
stop  it,  the  ship  rapidly  filled  with  water, 
and  began  to  sink.  The  boats  were 
immediately  lowered,  and  filled  with  pas¬ 
sengers  and  sailors.  Into  one  of  these  got 
Frederick  Rose,  who,  unwell  as  he  was,  had 
been  foremost  amongst  the  passengers  in 
rendering  assistance. 

After  a  night  of  terrible  anxiety — and 
tossed  by  the  waves  as  though  every  moment 
the  boat  must  have  been  upset — the  morn¬ 
ing  dawned,  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  ship, 
or  any  of  the  other  boats,  were  to  be  seen. 
Their  only  ho{>e  was  of  being  picked  up  by 
some  ship  in  passing.  This  had  occurred. 
About  noon,  a  China-bound  vessel  espied 
them,  and,  attracted  by  their  signals  of 
distress,  came  to  their  assistance,  and  took 
them  on  board.  The  voyage  was  prosperous, 
and  they  had  reached  the  China  sea,  when 
the  ship  was  attacked  by  some  of  the  Malay 
pirates  infesting  the  coasts  of  Borneo.  A 
tierce  skirmish  ensued;  and  Frederick,  again 
bravely  taking  his  part  with  the  rest  in  the 
struggle,  received  a  wound  from  a  kris — a 
kind  of  dagger  used  by  the  Malays — and 
was  seen  to  fall  dead  into  the  pirate  prau, 
or  boat.  The  pirates,  finding  their  antagonists 
more  than  a  match  for  them,  after  losing 
several  of  their  number,  were  glad  to  beat  a 
speedy  retreat,  carrying  with  them  the  lifeless 
body  of  Frederick,  and  one  of  his  fellow- 
passengers,  who,  though  not  killed,  had  been 
severely  wounded,  and  had  fallen  into  their 
power  in  the  fray. 

The  news  had  been  sent  to  the  afflicted 
family  from  the  China  vessel  on  its  return  to 
England ;  and  Frederick’s  identity,  and 
the  sad  account  of  his  death,  were  authen¬ 
ticated  by  an  officer,  a  fellow  passenger 
with  him,  who  had  also  escaped  the  wreck 
in  the  same  boat,  and  been  taken  on  board 
the  ship ;  being  carried  on  to  China  after 
the  encounter  with  the  pirates.  This  officer 
had,  in  England,  been  well  acquainted  with 


the  artist,  and  there  could  be  no  donbt  ot 
the  certainty  of  the  narrative,  now  eonfirmed 
by  him :  himself  engaged  in  the  fight,  ha 
had  been  unable  to  save  him,  and  had  seen 
him  fall  into  the  pirates’  hands. 

a  a  a  a  a 

Sneh  grief  is  not  to  be  told ;  and  theirs 
was  not  the  only  desolate  home  that  winter. 

The  mother  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  sick, 
ness,  from  which,  with  long  and  anxious 
watching,  she  at  length  arose ;  but  her  smile 
was  gone.  The  others  endured  the  blow, 
not  more  bravely,  but  with  greater  success. 
But  Grace — how  did  she  bear  it  7  Did  she 
not  fall  down  and  die  at  once  7  or  did  she, 
yet  controlling  her  despair,  still  support  and 
eonsble  others  7  Neither :  she  lived  through 
it  with  seemingly  no  failing,  either  of  spirit 
or  of  bodily  strength.  She  wept  no  tear- 
uttered  no  word  eitherof  complaint  or  sorrow ; 
but  she  was  changed,  fearfully  changed ;  her 
friends  would  fain  have  seen  her  bowed  to 
the  earth  with  sorrow,  rather  than  thus — so 
cold,  so  still,  so  marble-like. 

CHAITER  IX. 

Months  wore  heavily  away,  bringing 
little  change  or  light  to  the  heart  of  poor 
Grace  Rose.  It  was  sad  to  see  now  the  once 
joyful  little  party  of  those  two  united  families 
gathered  together,  so  subdued  and  sorrow¬ 
fully,  their  black  mourning  dresses  but  too 
truly  typifying  the  sorrow  of  their  hearts. 
For  the  s^e  of  Grace,  they  all  tried  as 
much  as  possible  to  keep  their  own  sorrow 
from  increasing  hers,  and  it  was  with  sad 
and  anxious  interest  that  they  watched  her 
in  hope  of  a  change ;  she  had  never  once  spoken 
of  her  husband  to  anyone  since  his  death; 
but  would  sit  for  hours  holding  the  little 
smiling,  prattling  baby  on  her  lap,  looking 
at  the  little  sash  of  black  ribbon  round  its 
waist,  and  the  black  bows  in  the  sleeves  of 
its  frock.  Often  the  baby  would  get  tired  of 
its  still,  silent  mother,  and  cry,  or  hold  out 
its  arms  for  another  nurse  to  take  it ;  and 
then  Grace  suffered  it  to  go  away,  willingly,  to 
any  of  the  others,  without  seeming  to  mind 
that  it  cared  for  them  most.  Whenever  her 
husband’s  name  was  mentioned  in  her  pre¬ 
sence,  she  would  sit  quietly  and  listen,  with¬ 
out  speaking  a  word ;  but  if  anyone  spoke  of 
it,  addressing  her,  she  would  turn  away 
quietly,  or  rise  up  to  leave  the  room,  with 
such  an  expression  of  sorrow  as  to  forbid  all 
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)t  further  attempt  to  renew  the  snbject ;  yet 
d  they  felt  that  it  would  have  been  much  biet- 
«  ter  for  her,  and  she  would  have  suffered  less, 
n  if  she  bad  have  spoken  of  it. 

At  length,  one  beautiful  spring  morning, 
when  the  baby  was  just  two  years  old,  Grace, 
q  who  was  staying  at  her  father’s,  sat  at  aunt 
Lovely’s  room-window  in  the  Oakdell  par- 
sonage :  the  window  was  open,  and  the  sweet 
15  scent  of  the  air  from  the  helds  came  in  so 
I5  freshly,  playing  with  the  light  flakes  of 
hair  on  Grace’s  cheek,  and  tinting  it  lightly 
5,  with  a  rosy  flush,  that  aunt  Lovely,  who  sat 
,5  working  by  her  side,  remarked  how  much 
5^  better  she  looked,  her  face  was  quite  bloom- 
d  iog  again  !  Grace  smiled,  her  first  smile  for 
)j  many,  many  months,  and  now  it  was  a  happy, 
It  though  gentle  smile ;  there  was  something  in 
_  the  sweet,  pleasant  air,  and  the  hour  and 
scene,  that  seemed  to  bring  back  all  the 
>5  bright  time  of  long  ago,  and  its  unruf- 
^  fled  joy.  She  sat  quite  still  in  her  chair,  as 

15  though  her  spirit  was  wrapt  in  a  calm,  holy 

charm.  It  wasabouteight  o’clock  in  themorn- 
ing,  and  the  sun  was  scarcely  yet  in  its  full 
power;  but  the  beautiful  quiet  light  lay 
over  all  the  scene  without,  and  in  the  little 
g  room,  like  a  smile. 

ir  There  was  a  lark  that  had  just  risen  from 
:e  the  grass, mow  mounting  higher  and  higher 

!t  unto  the  sky,  and  “  shaking  out  of  its  little 
throat  floods  of  delirious  music” — sometimes 
0  the  sound  was  almost  lost,  and  then  the  ear 
I.  caught  it  again,  clear,  and  sweet,  and  joyous, 
II  the  carolling  of  a  happy  spirit.  Grace 
ir  *  listened  and  listened,  as  the  notes  rose  and 
d  fell,  till,  after  many  minutes,  the  bird 
>r  hovered  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ground, 
n  and  the  song  was  ended;  then,  after  a  few 
;  seconds,  it  was  heard  again,  wildly,  joyously, 
ie  ringing  forth,  as  the  little  bird  fluttered 
g  its  wings  in  its  ascent,  making  the  stillness 
a  bright  with  its  music. 

)f  “  Aunt,”  said  Grace,  “  something  makes  me 
if  feel  quite  happy  this  morning !  Yes,  I 
it  could  almost  think  1  should  be  once  more 
d  really  happy:  this  lovely  scene,  and  the 
t  bird’s  song,  seemed  to  make  me  happy.  They 

d  have  spoken  to  my  soul,  as  I  never  felt  them 

r  before,  of  the  goodness  of  God ;  I  can  feel 
.  now  that  He  u  good,  and  that  even  my  great 
.  sorrow — all  our  sorrow — is  sent  by  the  hand 

f  of  Love;  I  seem  to  feel  now  as  though 

j  this  scene,  and  this  bird’s  song,  were  saying 

li  to  me  now,  over  and  over  again,  these  words, 

11  "0  rest  in  the  Lord,  wait  patiently  for  Him ; 


0  rest  in  the  Lord,  wait  patiently  for  Him.” 
And  when  Grace  went  down  to  dinner  that 
day,  they  all  observed  the  change  in  her  ap¬ 
pearance.  She  was  very  quiet,  but  there 
was  a  subdued  thoughtfulness,  a  gentle  sub¬ 
mission  on  her  face,  that  told  of  newly- 
awakened  feelings. 

fiut  one  thing  now  pained  Grace ;  she 
could  not  bear  to  be  in  the  places,  or  see 
the  things,  that  Frederick  had  loved.  While 
associating  only  in  those  scenes  that  were 
fre.sh  to  her,  or  that  recalled  her  own  child¬ 
hood,  and  now,  even  in  talking  of  him,  she 
was  happy ;  but  the  things  that  !ie  had  loved, 
all  that  spoke  to  her  alone  of  him,  told  upon 
her  heart  with  a  sad  agony  that  she  could 
not  overcome.  She  struggled  against  it 
bravely,  but  it  was  of  no  use — her  spirits  were 
depressed,  while  even  she  reproached  herself ; 
and,  in  the  struggle,  her  health  began  to 
suffer,  when  her  mother’s  old  schoolfellow, 
and  her  own  valued  friend  now,  Emily  Mor- 
daunt — who,  by  the  bye,  we  must  call  by  her 
right  name,  Mrs.  Martin,  now,  for  she  had 
been  married  now  eleven  years,  and  had  three 
children  of  her  own — proposed  her  going  with 
herself  and  husband  to  reside  for  a  year 
or  two  with  them  in  their  house  at  Gibraltar. 
They  would  soon  set  out,  and  would  indeed 
be  most  happy  to  take  her  with  them. 
Grace,  though  the  idea  of  the  change  and 
travelling  seemed  itself  almost  a  relief  to  her, 
would  at  once  have  declined,  but  for  one 
thing.  Though  no  word  from  them  would 
ever  have  betrayed  it,  she  knew  that  her 
support  was  a  hard  burden  on  the  circum¬ 
scribed  income  of  her  father,  for  the  support 
left  for  her  by  her  husband  had  failed  before 
.two  years  after  the  news  of  his  death 
reached  them ;  she  knew  that  Mrs.  Martin 
would  want  a  governess  for  her  little  girls, 
now  nine  to  three  years  old,  and  that  she 
was  now  engaged  in  seeking  one  to  take  with 
her;  for  not  for  an  instant  had  they  hinted  at 
anything  but  taking  Grace  with  them  as  guest. 
So,  with  the  energy  and  natural  independence 
of  spirit  so  characteristic  of  her,  she  at  once 
asked  Mrs.  Martin  to  accept  her  as  governess 
to  her  little  girl,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  she, 
and  Mr.  Martin  too,  deprecated  her  wish — 
in  no  other  way  would  she  go. 

It  was  long  before  Grace  had  been  able  te 
gain  the  consent  of  her  parents  to  her  going 
away  for  so  long  a  time,  and  in  the  capa¬ 
city  she  proposed  ;  and,  even  at  last,  it 
was  very  reluctantly  given.  They  told 
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her  “  how  happy  she  would  make  them,  by 
making;  their  home  hen  again,  and,”  aa  they  ! 
said,  "  it  bad  indeed  always  been  still ;  and  | 
that  why  should  she  for  a  moment  think  the 
bouse  would  not  as  well  spare  room  for  her 
now  as  when  she  ever  left  it;"  for  they 
guessed  well  the  motive  that  influenced  her 
— the  fear  of  being  bnrdensome  to  them. 
Aunt  Lovely  had  begged  her,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  (jet  most  delicately,  that  she  might 
not  wound  her  sensitive  nature),  to  accept 
half  her  little  fortune,  which  she  said  was 
more  than  she  ever  wanted  or  could  want. 
It  was  all  in  vain.  So,  as  they  saw  that  her 
mind  was  made  up  so  determinedly,  it  was  con¬ 
ceded  that  she  should  go ;  they  were  all  sad  to 
part  with  her,  but  Lovely’s  heart  ached  more 
than  all  the  rest :  she  felt  a  strange  forebod-  | 
iug  that  she  would  never  see  her  again,  and  j 
so  it  was.  The  others  would  be  there  to 
meet  her  again,  but  Grace  met  her  aunt  no 
more. 

The  house  in  London  was  given  up,  and 
the  furniture  of  Frederick’s  room,  with  some 
•ther  things  that  Grace  could  not  bear  to 
part  with,  were  removed  to  the  parsonage  and 
to  Mrs.  Rose's  house,  and  the  rest  sold. 

And  in  a  short  time  she  and  the  little 
girl  were  with  her  friends  on  their  way  to 
Gibraltar. 


CHAITER  X. 

Four  years  had  passed,  and  ^Irs.  Rose 
was  still  residing  in  the  family  of  her  friend 
at  Gibraltar.  In  another  year  she  hoped  to 
return  to  her  home  in  England.  She  was 
now  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  her 
little  girl,  Mary  Jessie,  in  her  seventh 
year. 

Grace’s  beautiful  face  showed  the  result 
of  her  years  of  experience  and  spiritual  dis¬ 
cipline,  perhaps  less  brilliant  than  of  old. 
There  was  now  a  radiant  loveliness  in  its  ex¬ 
pression,  that  far  more  than  compensated  for 
the  loss.  It  was  the  soul’s  light  shining  so 
plainly  there.  There  was  a  beauty  of  the 
apirit  now  in  her  smile,  and  a  gracious  loveli¬ 
ness  on  her  countenance,  and  she  no  longer 
dreaded  to  think  of  her  lost  husband ;  but 
could  quietly  remember  his  goodness  and 
kindness. 

Often  did  she  stand  by  the  bedside  of  her 
child,  and  as  she  watched  her  sleeping,  with 
the  rosy  bloom  of  infancy  on  her  face,  and 
the  serkras  lips  parted  gently,  while  her  soft 


long  hair  closed  round  her  forehead  and  fell 
on  the  little  white  throat,  pray  that  in  cha¬ 
racter  and  life  she  might  b^me  like  her 
father,  whom  she  so  mi^  resembled  in  face, 
manner,  and  taste,  now :  and  tliat  she  might 
tread  in  bis  steps,  or  rather,  would  she  cor¬ 
rect  herself  and  pray,  that  she  might  be  like 
Christ,  her  father’s,  and  now  her  mother’s 
great  exemplar  and  Redeemer. 

During  her  residence  at  Gibraltar,  the  young 
widow  had  bad  more  than  one  ofier  of  mar¬ 
riage,  and  such  as  would  have  been  deemed 
advantageous,  but  she  at  once  steadily 
though  gently  declined  them.  She  could 
never  give  her  heart  to  another,  never  forget 
the  memory  of  him  she  had  lost. 

In  the  last  few  letters  that  Grace  had 
received  from  home,  her  sister  and  father 
(who  were  the  oftenest  writers)  had  spokes 
of  the  ill  health  of  aunt  Lovely,  which, 
however,  it  was  hoped  was  merely  temporary, 
but  as  the  summer  of  the  fifth  year  of 
Grace's  absence  approached,  she  was  alarmed 
by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  her  father 
in  which  he  told  her  that  on  her  illness 
increasing  seriously,  they  had  called  in  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  physician,  who  pronounced  her  disease 
to  be  mortal.  laively  knew  the  extent  of 
her  illness,  and  even  told  the  words  she 
wished  put  on  her  gravestone,  beside  those 
of  Edward  Ashley’s. 

Mr.  Hetherleigh  begged  his  daughter  to 
return  to  England  as  quickly  as  possibls 
that  she  might  see  her  aunt  again.  This 
packet  contained  also  a  long  aflectionats 
letter  from  lA>vely  herself,  in  which  she 
spoke  of  her  illness,  and  approaching  change; 
and  of  how  much  she  should  like  to  see 
Grace  once  more.  It  needed  no  such  in¬ 
ducement,  however,  for  Grace  had  instantly 
resolved  to  set  out  by  the  first  ship;  but  just 
as  she  was  about  to  take  her  passage,  word 
came  to  her  by  telegraph  that  Lovely 
was  dead. 

There  was  now  no  use  in  her  leaving  Mn. 
Martin  till  she  had  fulfilled  her  engagements 
with  her  to  the  completion  of  the  present 
twelvemonth,  so  she  at  once  expressed  her 
desire  to  do  so.  At  the  end  of  September 
i  she  would  have  been  five  years  with  them; 
I  so  till  that  time,  she  wrote  home,  she  would 
remain. 

In  October  she  took  leave  of  her  most  kind 
friends. 

Grace  had  written  to  England  the  time 
at  which  the  ship  would  leave  Gibraltar, 
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and  when  they  might  expect  her  at  home  ;  rooms  in  the  house,  and  she  could  see  which 
but  the  weather  being  exceedingly  favour-  one  the  smoke  came  from  now ;  yet  she  knew 
able,  she  arrived  in  England  almost  a  week  that  they  could  not  be  expecting  her  for  a 
earlier;  and,  determining  to  avail  herself  of  week  yet.  Perhaps  they  had  some  visitors— 
the  opportunity  of  a  little  surprise,  she  this  was 'but  another  reason  why  she  would 
did  not  write  again  to  inform  them  of  the  not  go  there  to-night.  She  would  rather  see 
circumstance.  She  had  proceeded  by  railway  them  again  quite  alone.  Further  on,  up  the 
to  London,  and  had  there  taken  places  in  the  road,  rose  the  slender  spire  of  the  church, 
stage  coach,  which  left  the  city  in  the  after-  and  through  the  iron-barred  windows  of  the 
Boon,  for  her  native  village.  It  was  Satnr-  belfry  the  sky  shone.  **  After  tea,”  thought 
day,  and  Grace  thought  that  she  would  not  Grace,  “  1  will  walk  up  there,  and  look  at  it, 
go  to  the  parsonage  that  night,  but  put  up  — at  the  de.ir  house  and  church.  It  will  do 
at  the  little  iun  till  the  Monday  morning,  so  me  good,  and  calm  my  thoughts,  to  see 
that  she  might  liave  time  to  get  over  the  ex-  them  quietly  alone  before  1  shall  venture  in.” 
eitement  of  feeling  she  felt  every  moment  Mrs.  Rose  pulled  up  at  the  village  inn, 
increasing,  now  that  she  approached  once  where  she  took  rest  and  refreshment.  Then, 
more  her  early  home,  and  the  scene  of  so  I  as  evening  had  fallen,  she  put  on  her  bonnet 
many  sorrows.  '  and  mantle,  and,  with  her  little  daughter,  went 

-  up  the  village-road.  It  was  a  very  beautiful 

evening,  especially  for  the  time  of  year — the 
niArxER  XI,  stars  shining  brightly  iivthe  blue  darkness  of 

It  was  past  five  o’clock  when  they  reached  the  sky,  though  now  and  then  a  grey  clond 
the  village.  The  other  seats  were  all  taken  obscured  them  for  an  instant,  as  it  floated 
when  Grace  had  stepped  into  the  stage-  gently  along ;  yet  it  did  not  seem  to  betoken 
coach,  and  she  had  looked  round  almost  with  rain.  She  came  first  to  the  parsonage,  and, 
an  anticipation  of  seeing  some  face  that  whispering,  told  her  little  daughter  that  here 
she  knew ;  but  tlie  occupants  were  all  was  the  home  she  had  so  often  described  to 
strangers;  and  it  was  almost  with  a  shade  her,  and  which  she  had  left  almost  too  young 
of  disappointment  that  her  gaze  fell,  and  the  to  recollect.  They  stood  long  by  the  gate, 
rushing,  bounding  thoughts  betook  them-  Grace's  Iieart  now  beating  violently.  She 
selves  to  picturing  out  the  village  which  was  could  just  see  the  glimmer  of  the  lights 
to  be  again  her  home.  How,  when  the  old  from  the  windows  through  the  trees,  and 
familiar  objects  began  to  grow  fast  upon  her  the  reflection  on  the  gravel  walk.  Fast  fell 
sight,  did  she  look  eagerly  out  of  the  window,  her  tears  for  the  one  who  would  no  more 
as  each  one  called  up  some  dear  memory  of  walk  there — who  could  not  come  to  welcome 
the  past.  Little  Mary  Jessie,  thoroughly  her — whose  bright  eyes  would  no  more  smile 
tired  out  with  the  fatigue  of  the  long  day’s  upon  her  in  this  life.  She  was  passed  away, 
and  night's  travelling,  was  fast  asleep  beside  and  all  the  heart  sorrow,  that  she  hod  borne 
her  mother,  whose  arm,  aronnd  her,  sup-  bravely,  ended  now  for  ever.  Turning  round 
ported  her  little  tired  form ;  and  Grace  sat  where  she  stood,  she  looked  along  the 
■till,  with  no  sleepiness  in  her  eyes,  but  feel-  road,  and  far  away  in  the  distant  city  shone 
ing  weary,  and  quiet,  and  sorrowful.  It  the  lamps,  crowned  with  their  bright  circlet 
seemed  as  though  her  life’s  changes  and  — the  bridge.  Grace  had  seen  them  close 
efibrts  were  done ;  as  though  a  great  burden,  often  since  her  childhood — they  were  the 
the  burden  of  weary  change,  and  bustle,  and  lamps  on  Blackfriars-bridge.  She  was  still 
commotion,  were  ended,  and  for  her,  hence-  looking  musingly  at  them,  standing  by  the 
forth,  all  was  now  to  be  calm  and  quiet.  gate,  when  she  heard  a  step  in  the  distance 
As  the  coach  drew  near  the  little  village  along  the  garden-walk,  and,  clasping  the 
inn,  at  which  Grace  had  determined  to  stay  child's  hand  closer  in  her  own,  with  a  beating 
for  the  night,  she  could  just  see,  through  heart  she  stepped  ou  quickly  a  few  paces, 
the  twilight,  the  low  roof  of  the  parsonage-  She  could  hear  the  steps  traversing  the 
house,  and  the  outline  of  the  garden-trees  garden  to  the  gate,  and  then  back  again  to 
which  surrounded  it,  relieved  against  the  the  house ;  it  was  most  probably  the  servant 
pale  light  of  the  sky.  There  was  a  fire  lit  in  come  to  take  in  the  key  of  the  gate.  For 
.the  drawing-room,  Grace  could  tell ;  for  she  a  momcut  she  felt  almost  moved  to  go  in ; 
knew,  as  a  child,  the  chimueys  of  all  the  t  but  it  was  beat  not  to  do  so  suddenly  now. 
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and  without  sending  them  any  message ;  she 
would  still  wait,  according  to  her  first  in¬ 
tention,  till  the  Monday  morning,  and  then 
send  round  first  a  note  from  the  inn,  that 
they  might  not  be  startled.  “  Dear  Aunt 
LoTely,  sAc  could  no  more  be  startled  now!” 

They  walked  into  the  church  and  the 
schoolhouse,  where,  through  the  windows, 
now  shone  the  lights.  The  hymn  sounded 
softly  through  the  air ;  as  the  voices  rose  and 
fell  with  the  words,  she  could  almost  fancy 
as  she  listened  that  all  these  intervening 
years  of  trial  and  sorrow  had  been  a  dream, 
and  that  again  she  stood  there  a  young, ! 
careless  girl.  But  it  was,  no  dream — that 
was  all  gone  for  ever;  and  in  her  own 
heart  she  knew  that  there  was  now  some¬ 
thing  better  and  more  noble — a  truth,  with¬ 
out  which  all  things  else  are  but  vanity. 
The  little  churchyard  lay  back  from  the 
road,  so  that  they  could  hardly  distinguish 
even  its  outlines ;  but  she  knew  where 
Edward  Ashley’s  grave  was,  and  that  her 
sunt  lay  beside  it.  They  had  wandered 
still  a  little  farther  up  the  road,  after  stay¬ 
ing  to  look  across  at  the  old  plum-tree, 
and  the  house  in  whose  garden  it  stood; 
but  Grace,  though  she  longed  to  do  so, 
would  not  cross,  for  fear  that  some  one 
might  be  there,  and  discover  her. 

The  mother  and  child  sat  near  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  the  wooden  seat  beneath  the  elm 
trees,  where  so  often  she  had  sat  before,  and 
when  she  was  a  little  child.  The  church 
bell  struck  eight :  they  rose  and  retraced 
their  steps  to  the  inn. 

CIIAlTEIt  .\n. 

“Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord.” 

rsALU  xxxvii,  5. 

The  morning  broke,  cold  and  dull,  and 
from  the  wet  ground,  and  the  drops  still 
hanging  like  beads  along  the  window -frames, 
it  was  evident  that  rain  had  fallen  in  the 
night.  Grace  awoke  very  early,  and,  holding 
aside  the  blind,  looked  into  the  street.  All 
the  blinds  of  the  opposite  houses  were  closed 
still,  and  no  one  was  stirring.  It  was 
scarcely,  indeed,  quite  light ;  but  she  could 
not  go  to  sleep  again ;  so,  moving  very 
quietly  that  she  might  not  wake  Mary  Jessie, 
^e  dressed  herself  and  sat  down  by  the 
window  to  think. 

But  soon  the  sun  came  out,  and  its  light 
streamed  pleasantly  into  the  room.  Little 


Mary  seldom  needed  awakening  in  the 
morning,  but  now  she  slept  on,  from  the 
fatigue  of  yesterday,  till  her  mother  was 
obliged,  for  this  time,  to  wake  her.  After  a 
rather  hurried  breakfast,  Grace,  taking  her 
little  girl,  walked  to  the  Sunday-school. 
She  had  resolved  to  go  there  in  the  morning, 
if  possible,  unrecognized.  She  wished  to  stand 
there  once  more  alone  with  her  own  thoughts, 
and  she  felt  that  she  could  do  so  calmly.  She 
arrived  at  the  door  just  as  the  bell  was  about 
to  ring,  and,  placing  herself  behind  the  rest, 
was  unnoticed  amid  the  teachers  and  crowded 
children,  all  busy  with  a  slight  commotion 
in  arranging  their  places  and  finding  their 
hymns.  Then  her  heart  beat  quickly,  and 
she  cmild  not  repress  it  as  the  many  young 
voices  rose  joyfully  through  the  room— even 
as  her  own  had  done  with  theirs  many  years 
ago.  There  were  some  hundreds  of  children, 

!  for  it  was  a  large  school,  and  they  sang  very 
i  well.  After  the  hymn  was  sung,  tlie 
superintendent  told  the  teachers  and  chil¬ 
dren  that  the  chapter  of  the  lesson  for  the 
'  day  would  now  be  read,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  an  address  delivered  to  them  by  a 
gentleman,  a  friend  of  their  dear  minister 
Mr.  Hetherleigh,  whom  they  knew  well,  and 
who  was  staying  with  him  for  a  few  days. 

;  They  sat  down  to  find  the  chapter  in  their 
Bibles.  Grace,  whose  veil  was  closely  drawn 
over  her  face,  rested  her  throbbing  forehead 
'  in  her  hand  :  she  was  not  able  to  bear  it  so 
unmoved  as  she  had  thought  she  could  have 
done ;  and  the  wild  throbbing  of  her  heart 
:  made  her  tremble  violently — she  could  not 
,  help  thinking  of  her  husband.  Little  Mary 
looked  up  anxiously  at  her,  and  asked  if  her 
'  mamma  was  ill ;  but  a  quick  pressure  of  the 
'  hand,  and  a  whispered  “No,  dear,  quite  well,” 
Ire-assured  her.  Ah!  whose  voice  is  that 
giving  out  the  chapter !  Grace  almost 
started  from  her  seat.  Can  it  be  a  vision  ? 
— who  is  it  ?  Oh  !  there  is  no  other  voice 
to  her  like  his — she  could  never  mistake  it. 
She  looked  at  the  reader ;  one  glance  was 
enough — it  was  her  husband!  She  threw 
up  her  veil  wildly  from  her  face,  and  gazed 
at  him  like  one  seeing  a  vision.  She  did 
uot  think,  she  could  not  reason,  she  only 
saw  the  face  and  heard  the  voice.  For  an 
instant,  she  was  motionless  as  a  statue, 
while  the  eyes  of  those  near  her  were 
fixed  in  amazement  at  her  look  and  attitude ; 
then,  fainting,  she  sank  to  the  ground,  as 
the  voices  of  some  who  in  that  moment 
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jud  recognized  her  spoke,  “  Mrs.  Hrther-  their  indefatigable  labours  had  been  attended 
leigh!”  She  was  close  by  the  door,  and  they  with  great  success.  When  his  companion 
bore  her  senseless  form  into  the  porch,  where  died,  Frederick  continued  the  work  oloue, 
the  fresh  air  might  revive  her.  The  little  but  with  fervent  zeal.  He  had  no  means 
girl  clung  wildly  to  her  side,  crying  and 
sobbing  violently,  “  My  mother  is  dead,  my 
mother  is  dead.”  The  chapter  was  finished 
with  a  trembling  voice,  and  then,  scarcely 
able  to  stand,  the  reader,  begging  to  be 
excused,  quietly  passed  through  the  crowd 
and  left  the  room.  It  was  Frederick  Rose. 

Bearing  his  fainting  wife  in  his  arms — for  . 
bU  anxiety  for  her  sake  now  supported  him  P'^ates  were  attacked  in  their  own  rivers  by 
—with  the  little  girl  clasping  the  hand  of  I  •I*®  boats  of  an  English  man-of-war.  The 
Jessie,  he  hurried  to  the  parsonage.  When  I  command,  after  making  a  success- 

Grace  came  to  herself,  it  was  to  see  the  dear  ,  for-*)’  o"  sl'or®.  proceeded  with  his  men  at 

face  of  her  long-lost  husband— him  whom  “"cc  to  the  interior,  where  news  being  im- 
she  had  so  long  mourned  as  dead— bending  mediately  spread  among  the  natives,  Frederick, 
over  her ;  but  she  could  not  believe  her  !  dressed  in  a  strange,  half-savage  garment, 
senses,  or  realize  now  that  it  was  other  than  itiade  himself  known  to  the  officer  as  a  fellow 
some  dream  from  which  she  must  awake  Englishman. 

again  to  find  him  gone,  till,  over  and  over.  Brought  to  England,  as  soon  as  he  touched 
he  had  assured  her  mind.  “  I  was  not  killed,  the  shore  of  his  country  again  he  wrote  to 
dear  Grace,  but,  by  God's  merey,  only  apprise  his  family  of  his  safety  and  arrival, 
wounded.”  Grace  was  very  ill  for  hours  :  and  in  a  few  days  was  nnited  to  them  again ; 
the  shock  had  tried  her  severely ;  but  after  |  but  the  wife  was  already  crossing  the  ocean 
a  sound  sleep  she  woke,  greatly  refreshed,  and  from  GibralLar,  and  the  letter  which  had 
listened,  weeping  as  a  little  child,  to  the  been  sent  to  her  crossed  her  on  its  way,  and 
gentle  voice  of  her  husband.  He  told  his  reached  her  home  three  weeks  after  she  had 
story.  He  /tad  been  shipwrecked,  picked  left  it.  He  had  now  been  almost  a  week  at 
np  by  the  China  vessel,  and  afterwards  his  father's  and  Mr.  Hetherleigh's  house; 
fallen,  wounded,  into  the  pirate-boat,  and  and  their  first  shock  of  joy  and  wonder  at 
carried  off  by  the  Malays,  as  had  been  finding  their  long-lamented  son  restored  to 
told  them ;  but  he  was  only  stunned,  not  them,  and  in  sound  health — for  after  the  first 
mortally  wounded,  or  even  dangerously.  He  i  few  months  on  the  island  his  strength  had 
was  carried  to  Borneo ;  and  there,  with  gradually  been  restored — having  subsided, 
his  friend,  after  marvellously  escaping  death  they  were  now  thankfully  enjoying  his 
at  the  hands  of  the  pirates,  succeeded  in  society,  and  looking  for  the  expected  return 
reaching  the  interior  of  the  island,  inhabited  of  Grace  and  his  little  girl  in  the  following 
by  the  Biagos  or  Dy-aks.  They  were  here  week ;  and  now  that  she  had  come  before 
sheltered  by  a  chief,  whoso  young  son  they  expected  her,  it  was  but  to  make  their 
they  had  been  the  means  of  saving  from  the  happiness  complete  the  sooner. 
attMk  of  a  tiger  as  they  passed  through  the  A  happy  family  gathered  round  the  cheer- 
woods,  and  were  afterwards  protected  by  him,  ful  fireside  that  day,  and  a  very  joyous 
in  the  intensity  of  his  gratitude,  from  all  Christmas-time  they  had — the  Roses  and 
danger  from  the  natives  around.  Here  the  Hetherleighs  together,  and  the  two  grand- 
two  Englishmen  lived  two  years  and  a  half,  parents,  yet  .alive  and  well,  though  in  their 
till  the  friend  of  Frederick  died,  and  he  was  72nd  year.  W'e  could  not  take  our  farewell  of 
alone  with  the  wild  pagan  people.  Up  to  this  h.appy  family  at  a  moment  of  greater  joy 
this  time,  the  two,  who  hud  great  favour  and  and  thankfulness  than  now,  but  we  will  let 
respect  from  the  natives,  had  laboured  our  last  look  be  at  them  in  the  summer 
together  to  occupy  that  time  in  which  they  time,  in  the  garden  where  seven  years  ago 
were  so  strangely  separated  from  their  !  they  sat  together.  They  are  again  beneath 
country  and  friends  in  trying  to  bring  before  the  old  plum  tree.  Mrs.  Rose  is  sitting  on 
their  minds  the  truths  of  Christianity ;  and  the  garden  chair,  one  hand  holding  the  hand 
12* 


whatever  of  communicating  without  the 
island,  and  must  only  wait  anxiously  a 
providence  that  might  enable  him  to  escape ; 
since  if  he  had  ventured  near  the  coast  it 
was  .almost  running  into  certain  death.  Eong 
years  passed  away,  and  his  hope  of  ever 
reaching  home  again  was  faint  and  dim — 
sometimes  almost  extinguished — when  the 
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of  Grace,  who  sUnds  beside  her,  and  with 
her  husband  looking  fondly  down  at  the 
dear  mother.  Janej  Rose,  now  seventeen 
years  old,  is  on  the  seat  beside  her  mother, 
and  little  Mary  Jessie,  on  a  low  stool  at  her 
feet, leans  lovingly  on  her  grandmamma’s  lap; 
in  the  garden  walk  Mr.  Hetherieigh  and  Mr. 
Rose,  and  with  them  Jessie — sweet,  and 
fair,  and  blooming,  and  steady  as  ever.  The 
grandparents,  who  now  live  in  the  house  with 
the  daughter  and  son-in>law,  are  indoors 
now,  and  so  is  Mrs.  Hetherieigh,  for  though 
she  is  visitor,  she  is  determined  that  Mrs. 
Rose  shall  be  so,  to>day,  in  her  own  house, 
and  she  therefore,  taking  the  part  of  hostess, 
is  making  tea.  All  the  tumult  of  meetings 
and  reunions  has  subsided  now,  and  all 
gloom,  all  sonow  for  themselves  is  banished. 

“  Where  are  your  thoughts,  dear  Grace?’’ 
asked  Frederick,  for  she  had  stood  long 
silently. 

“  I  was  thinking,  dear,  of  those  beautiful 
words  of  Wesley’s — 


“  God  of  my  life,  how  good,  how  wise, 
Thy  Judgineiits  to  my  soul  hare  l>cen ! 

i'hcy  were  but  mercies  in  disguise, 
Tlie  painful  remedies  of  sin  ; 

How  different  now  thy  ways  appear. 
Most  merciful  when  most  severe  I" 


“Indeed  I  feel  they  arc  true  now,  dcarT 
added  she,  looking  up  to  him. 

“  And  for  me  also,  dear  wife,  they  are  true. 
Let  ns  also  remember  those  other  words,  wliich 
speak  the  same  lesson — 

“The  hud  may  have  a  bitter  taste. 

But  sweet  will  be  the  flower.” 
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a  FSauKEST,  BT  THE  AirtUOR  OF  “jAKE  ETBE.” 


A  LOVKB  masculine  disappointed  can 
speak  and  urge  explanation,  a  lover  feminine 
can  say  nothing :  if  she  did,  the  result  would 
be  shame  and  anguish,  inward  remorse  for 
self-treachery.  Nature  would  brand  such 
demonstration  as  a  rebellion  against  her  in¬ 
stincts,  and  would  vindictively  repay  it  after¬ 
ward  by  the  thunderbolt  of  self-contempt 
smiting  suddenly  in  secret.  Take  the  matter 
as  you  find  it :  ask  no  questions ;  utter  no 
remonstrances  :  it  is  your  best  wisdom.  You 
expected  bread,  and  you  have  gut  a  stone ; 
break  your  teeth  on  it,  and  don’t  shriek 
because  the  nerves  are  martyrized :  do  not 
doubt  that  your  mental  stomach — if  you 
have  such  a  thing — is  strong  as  an  ostrich's 
— the  stone  will  digest.  You  held  out  your 


hand  for  an  egg,  and  fate  put  into  it  a 
scorpion.  Show  no  consternation  :  close 
your  fingers  firmly  upon  the .  gift ;  let  it 
sting  through  your  palm.  Never  mind :  in 
time,  after  your  hand  and  arm  have  swelled 
and  quivered  long  with  torture,  the  squeezed 
scorpion  will  die,  and  you  will  have  learned 
the  great  lesson  how  to  endure  without  a 
sob.  For  the  whole  remnant  of  your  life,  if 
yon  survive  the  test — some,  it  is  said,  die 
under  it — yon  will  be  stronger,  wiser,  less 
sensitive.  This  yon  ore  not  aware  of,  per¬ 
haps,  at  the  time,  and  so  cannot  borrow 
courage  of  that  hope.  Nature,  however,  as 
has  been  intimated,  is  an  excellent  friend  in 
such  cases ;  sealing  the  lips,  interdicting  ut¬ 
terance;  commanding  a  placid  dissimulation  r 
a  dissimulation  often  wearing  an  easy  and 
gay  mien  at  first,  settling  down  to  sorrow 
and  paleness  in  time,  then  passing  away  and 
leaving  a  convenient  stoicism,  not  the  leas 
fortifying  because  it  is  half  bitter. 

Half  bitter.  Is  that  wrong  ?  No — it 
should  be  bitter :  bitterness  is  strength — it 
is  a  tonic.  Sweet  mild  force  following  acute 
suffering,  yon  find  nowhere  :  to  talk  of  it  is 
delusion.  There  may  be  apathetic  exhaus¬ 
tion  after  the  rack;  if  energy  remains,  it 
will  be  rather  a  dangerous  energy — deadly 
when  confronted  with  injtutice. 

Who  has  read  the  ballad  of  “  Puir  Mary 
Lea?” — that  old  Scotch  ballad,  written  I 
know  not  in  what  generation,  nor  by  what 
hand,  hlary  had  been  ill  used — probably  in 
being  made  to  believe  that  truth  which  was 
falsehood :  she  is  not  complaining,  but  she 
is  sitting  alone  in  the  snow  storm,  and  yoa 
hear  her  thoughts.  They  are  not  the  thoughts 
of  a  model  heroine  under  her  circumstances, 
hut  they  arc  those  of  a  deep-feeling,  strongly- 
resentful  peasant  girl.  Anguish  has  driven 
her  from  the  ingle-nook  of  home  to  the 
white  shrouded  and  icy  hills.  Crouched  under 
the  “  cauld  drift,”  she  recalls  every  image  of 
horror  —  “  the  yellow -wymed  asp,”  “  the 
hairy  adder,”  “  the  auld  moon-bowing  tyke,” 
“  the  ghaist  at  e’en,”  “  the  sour  bullister,” 
“  the  milk  on  the  taed's  back she  hatra 
these,  but  “  waur  she  hates  Kobin-a-Kee  1” 


“  Oh,  ance  I  lived  happily  by  yon  bonny  burn — 
The  warld  was  In  love  wi’  me ; 

But  now  I  maun  sit  'ncath  the  cauld  drift  and 
mourn, 

And  curse  black  Robin-a-Ucc  ? 

“  Then  whudder  awa’,  thou  bitter  biting  blast,” 


I 


(Reader,  do  you  hear  the  wild  sound  of 
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this  line,  sweeping  over  the  waste,  piercing 
the  winter  tempest  ?) 

“  And  souKh  through  the  scmnty  tree, 

And  smoor  me  up  In  the  snaw  fu'  (ust. 

And  ne'er  let  the  sun  me  sec ! 

‘‘Oh,  never  melt  awn’,  thou  wreath  o’  snaw. 

That's  sae  kind  In  gravin);  me ;  j 

But  hide  me  frac  the  scorn  and  guffaw  | 

O'  villains  like  Itobin-a-Bce  !” 


MTiere  is  my  place  in  the  world  ?  is  the 
question  which  most  old  maids  are  puzzled 
to  solve :  other  people  solve  it  for  them  by 
saying,  “  Vour  place  is  to  do  good  to  others, 
to  be  helpful  whenever  help  is  wanted."  I 
That  is  right  in  some  measure,  and  a  very  j 
convenient  doctrine  for  the  people  who  hold  ! 
it ;  but  I  perceive,  that  certain  sets  of  human 
beings  are  very  apt  to  maintain  that  other  { 
sets  should  give  up  their  lives  to  them  and  | 
their  service,  and  then  they  requite  them  by  ; 
praise ;  they  call  them  devoted  and  virtuous.  | 
Is  this  enongli  ?  Is  it  to  live  ?  Is  there  not  , 
a  terrible  hollowness,  mockery,  want,  craving, 
in  tlukt  existence  which  is  given  away  to 
others,  for  want  of  something  of  your  own  | 
to  bestow  it  on  ?  I  suspect  there  is.  Does  | 
virtue  lie  in  abnegation  of  self  ?  I  do  not : 
believe  it.  Undue  humility  makes  tyranny ;  | 
weak  concession  creates  selfishness.  Each  j 
human  being  has  his  share  of  rights.  I  sus-  | 
pect  it  would  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  I 
welfare  of  all,  if  each  knew  his  allotment,  | 
and  held  to  it  as  tenaciously  us  the  martyr  to  i 
his  creed.  Queer  thoughts  these,  that  surge  I 
in  my  mind :  are  they  right  thoughts  ?  I  ' 
am  not  certain.  I 


Well,  life  is  short  at  the  best :  seventy  } 
years,  they  say;  pass  like  a  vapour,  like  a  ; 
dream  when  one  awaketh ;  and  every  path  , 
trod  by  human  feet  terminates  in  one  bonrne  , 
— the  grave  ;  the  little  chink  in  the  surface 
of  this  great  globe — the  furrow  where  the 
mighty  husbandman  with  the  scythe  deposits 
the  se^  he  has  shaken  from  the  ripe  stem  ; 
and  there  it  falls,  decays,  and  thence  it  springs 
again,  when  the  world  has  rolled  round  a 
few  times  more.  So  much  for  the  body : 
the  soul  meantime  wings  its  long  flight  up¬ 
ward,  folds  its  wings  on  the  brink  of  the  sea 
of  fire  and  glass,  and  gazing  down  through 
the  burning  clearness,  finds  there  mirrored 
the  vision  the  Christian’s  triple  Godhead : 
the  Sovereign  Father ;  the  Mediating  Son ; 
the  Creator  Spirit.  Such  words,  at  least. 


have  been  chosen  to  express  what  is  inex¬ 
pressible  :  to  describe  what  baffles  description. 
The  soul’s  real  hereafter,  who  shall  guess  ? 

SUSAN  SMITHS  GENTLEMAN. 

BY  MEUOIB  MAY. 

1  BELIEVE  that,  within  twenty  miles  of 
“  the  Orchards,”  where  Susan  Smith  lived, 
yon  would  not  have  found  anyone  more  skil¬ 
ful  in  the  rearing  of  poultry,  more  clever  in 
making  cheese  and  butter,  or  more  handy  in 
the  ordering  of  a  household  generally.  I  am 
sure  none  could  have  been  found  to  surpass 
her  in  kindness  or  hospitality,  in  readiness  to 
“  lend”  a  helping  hand,  whether  the  favour 
were  likely  to  be  returned  or  no,  in  sterling 
sense,  in  goodness  of  feeling,  or  in  fearlessly 
uttering  tbe^sentiments  bom  of  that  sense 
and  feeling. 

Snsan  was  a  farmer's'daughter,  and  jostly 
proud  of  her  skill  in  dairy,  kitchen,  and 
poultry-yard.  But  the  parlour  at  the 
Orchards  contained  a  pretty  pianoforte,  and 
the  music-folio  near  it  a  number  of  compo¬ 
sitions,  the  selection  and  performance  of 
which  exhibited  correct  taste ;  and  the  book¬ 
shelves  displayed  a  collection  of  volnmes  of 
a  like  creditable  cast.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
rather  a  large  proportion  of  tales  and  poetry, 
whilst  “science"  was  in  a  decided  minority. 
But  1  will  not  pronounce  Susan  any  tto 
worse  for  the  little  preponderance  she  allowed 
to  imagination  in  her  reading,  since  sound 
good  sense  and  right  feeling  always  pre¬ 
dominated  in  her  conduct. 

Up  to  the  age  of  tliree-and-twenty,  Susan’s 
experience  of  love  and  lovers  was  gathered 
only  from  books.  However,  I  suppose  all 
girls  have  at  least  one  love  episode  in  their 
lives,  and  Susan’s  was  approaching. 

One  bright  morning  in  August,  Susan 
mounted  her  horse,  and,  with  a  basketful  of 
sweet  butter  of  her  own  making  strong  to 
the  horn  of  her  saddle,  set  off  for  market. 

Her  road  lay  along  a  lovely  shaded  lane^ 
and  across  a  bright  winding  river.  The 
morning  was  warm,  and  Snsan  in  good  time 
for  market,  so  she  determined  to  enjoy  the 
journey,  the  breezes  rustling  in  the  foliage 
of  the  overarching  branches,  and  the  fragrance 
of  the  wild  roses  that  covered  the  hedge¬ 
rows.  So  she  let  the  bridle  fall  upon  her 
pony’s  neck,  and,  as  he  jogged  along  at 
foot’s  pace,  she  fell  into  a  fit  of  dreamy  en¬ 
joyment. 
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find  fault  with,  was  displeasing.  He  would  possible,  detain  her;  or  he  would  come  to 
watch  when  she  went  to  town,  and  at  sunset,  the  house  at  times  when  he  knew  her  parents 
when  she  was  hastening  home  before  dark,  were  absent ;  and  his  bearing  towards  her 
he  would  be  sure  to  cross  her  path,  and,  if  in  their  presence  was  almost  studiouslj  indif- 


was  she  to  distinguish  which  was  love  7  If,  bring.  So  another  month  passed,  and  Joe 
however,  to  determine  at  once  was  diificnlt,  held  a  little  aloof,  whilst  Vernon  became  mere 
not  so  (said  her  inward  monitor)  was  it  to  pressing ;  but  it  was  in  a  manner  which, 
wait  awhile,  and  see  what  tests  time  might  although  it  possessed  nothing  tangible  to 
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ferent.  She  felt  offended,  and  wished  for  an 
opportnnity  of  expressing  it ;  and  it  caine. 

One  afternoon,  father,  mother,  servants, 
and  all,  were  gone  into  the  harv-est-field, 
leaving  Sosan  sole  housekeeper.  V'emon 
knew  it,  and  visited  her.  In  vain  she 
assumed  a  cold  and  distant  manner;  and,  at 
length,  even  told  him  plainly  that,  as  she 
was  alone,  he  would  oblige  her  bjr  with¬ 
drawing. 

He  replied  with  compliments  and  love- 
speeches,  which,  although  not  new,  she  felt, 
under  the  present  circnmstances,  to  be  insult. 

When,  at  length,  seeing  her  cheeks  redden 
and  her  eyes  flash,  he  arose  to  take  leave,  he 
approach^  her  and  whispered,  “Yon  are 
right,  dearest ;  it  u  dangerous.  Bat  let  us 
meet  to-night,  sweet  Susan,  near  the  bridge, 
where  first  I  saw  yon ;  and  there,  withont 
danger  of  interruption,  I  can  tell  yon  how  I 
love  you.” 

Before  she  was  aware  of  his  intentions,  he 
folded  his  arms  around  her  and  kissed  her 
lips.  Susan  shook  him  off,  and  her  eyes 
shot  forth  sneh  indignant  scorn  that  the 
gentleman’s  features  took  a  very  hangdog 
expression  indeed. 

“  How  dare  yon  1 — In  my  father’s  house  ! 
Go  out  of  that  door  instantly,  and  never 
dare  to  enter  it  or  to  speak  me  again,  or 
I  will  tell  my  father  wliat  a  mean  coward 
yon  are.  Go  T  she  reiterated  in  a  tone  that 
really  suggested  horsewhipping,  as  Vernon 
seemed  to  hesitate ;  bnt,  as  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  sight,  Snsan  sat  down  and  cried  for 
an  hour. 

However,  the  next  morning  she  woke 
with  a  quite  easy  mind,  and  positively  smiled 
when  Joe  Walker's  handsome,  manly  face 
appeared  at  their  breakfast-table — he  having 
come  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  wheat-field. 

That  night  fisrmer  Smith  thought  his 
young  friend  was  going  to  sit  over  his  pipe 
until  daylight,  he  lingered  so  long,  even  after 
Snsan  hiul  gone  to  bed.  At  last  Mrs.  Smith, 
having  long  been  nodding  in  her  chair,  went 
off  too;  and  then,  with  a  good  deal  of 
stammering  and  a  little  Unshing,  he  found 
means  to  let  the  Cwmer  ^aow  he  bad  a 
motive  in  ontsitting  the  old  lady.  And  so 
the  story  is  told ;  it  is  of  no  use  lingering 
round  it  any  longer.  Everybody  guesses 
that  when  the  harvest  and  seed  time  were 
over,  they  found  time  for  a  wedding  at  the 
Orchards,  and  that  Susan  doesn’t  live  there 
now. 


THE  FIRST  QUARREL. 

Thev  never  loved  as  thou  and  I, 

Who  vindicate  the  moral — 

That  aught  which  sweetens  love  can  lie 
In  true  love's  lightest  <|uarrel. 

“  It  is  certainly  very  disagreeable  to  love 
another  so  much.” 

This  original  remark  was  uttered  as  a  stage 
soliloquy,  the  little  dressing  or  sitting-room 
having  no  otherocenpant  than  the  very  pretty 
woman  who  laid  down  her  book  with  a 
yawn,  aud  took  np  a  tidy  in  crochet,  lazily 
netting  a  few  stitches.  To  one  who  had 
never  suffered  from  this  excess  of  idolatry 
it  might  be  considered  rather  a  singular 
complhint;  but  the  case  stood  thus: 
Flora  Hastings  had  been  a  wife  the  very 
long  time  of  three  months  and  a  half. 
Her  wardrobe  and  house  being  in  com¬ 
plete  order,  her  husband  very  much  at  leisure 
in  business,  and  with  ample  means,  they 
had  found  nothing  better  to  do  than  the 
modem  and  very  selfish  occupation  of  “  living 
for  each  other.”  That  is,  they  had  decliued 
all  party  invitations  after  the  first  gloss  of 
the  bridal  dress  was  dimmed;  and,  when 
seen  at  all  in  public,  were  always  together, 
she  leaning  upon  bis  arm  with  an  enviable 
air  of  self-satisfaction,  looking  np  into  his 
face  with  a  most  adoring  glance  whenever 
he  chanced  to  speak,  and  he  in  turn  bending 
down  to  catch  her  most  trivial  remark  with 
a  devotion  that  would  have  become  a  just 
engaged  lover.  If  at  a  concert,  he  fanned 
her,  he  supported  her  opera-glass,  he  carried 
her  hood  and  shawl.  But  even  music, in  which 
they  both  professed  to  be  amateurs,  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  accustomed  charm,  and  they 
were  certain  to  leave  at  the  end  of  part 
first,  no  matter  what  were  the  attractions 
of  the  bill  to  less  absorbed  spectators. 

In  short,  everybody  said — and  everybody, 
when  turned  gossip,  is  not  over  civil  or  com¬ 
plimentary  oftentimes — that  “  they  were 
nuking  fools  of  themselves,  and  it  could 
not  last  fur  ever.’’  Sonae  people  are  so 
envious  of  anything  in  which  they  do  not 
share  1 

They  did  not  live  in  the  city  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  season,  but  at  Mr.  Hastings’s  little 
country-house  ;  large  enough,  however,  to 
be  thoroughly  comfortable,  and  well  fitted, 
and  with  a  head  servant  who  never  bothered 
her  mistress  by  asking  instructions,  which 
were  sure  to  be  comprehended  in  one  sen- 
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tence,  “  Yon  know  best,  Margaret.”  So 
tbej  lived  an  idle,  fond,  and,  as  they  ima¬ 
gined,  a  perfectly  happ"  life,  with  flowers 
which  the  gardener  cnltivu^ed,  i  little  music, 
and  the  new  books  of  the  season.  They 
did  not  invite  any  company  to  Brookside ; 
they  did  not  wish  any.  Sir.  Hastings  rode  to 
town  between  nine  and  ten,  returning  by 
fliree,  and  from  that  time  they  were  con¬ 
stantly  together,  reading,  walking,  or  driving 
in  the  low  carriage,  one  of  their  late  acquisi¬ 
tions. 

At  first,  they  tlionght  it  delightful  to  sit 
together  in  the  bro.id  balcony  that  overlooked 
the  garden.  Mr.  Hastings  enjoyed  his  after- 
dinner  cigar  and  the  newspaper.  Flora  with 
the  last  new  novel  and  an  exquisite  silver 
paper-knife — one  of  the  engagement  presents. 
But  they  did  not  get  on  very  well,  there  was 
so  much  talking  to  do  between  while,  and 
at  last  they  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
reading  aloud.  Four  whole  days  this  had 
been  considered  the  height  of  enjoyment.  | 
They  scarcely  tasted  the  dessert,  so  anxious 
were  they  to  resume  the  thread  of  the  story. 
Then  the  sewing-chair  and  the  work-basket 
table  took  their  place  outside  the  casement, 
and  Flora,  with  the  prettiest  and  most  be¬ 
coming  air  of  industry,  listened  to  Mr.  Hast¬ 
ings,  who  sat  with  his  feet  supported  at  a 
considerable  .angle  on  the  trellis,  his  chair 
artistically  balanced,  and  his  head  adorned  by 
a  broad-leaved  hat ;  not  because  he  needed 
it,  bnt  Flora  considered  it  particularly  be¬ 
coming  to  his  dark,  Spanish,  melo-dramatic 
style  of  face  and  figure. 

And  then  those  little  episodes  of  comment 
and  criticism,  the  hero  and  heroine  being 
in  all  cases  judged  and  tested  by  their  in-  i 
dividual  experience,  and  pronounced  wanting, 
if  the  scales  were  not  poised  to  the  most 
minute  equality. 

“  A  quarrel !  My  dear  Alfred,  how  can 
any  woman  speak  unkindly  to  her  husband  7 
I  should  be  ready  to  bite  my  tongue  otf,  if  I 
could  be  guilty  of  it  to  yon  ?” 

“  My  precious  love  would  never  think  of 
such  a  thing,  I  am  sure.  But  all  women 
have  not  such  angelic  tempers,  dearest.” 

“  And  then  some  men  are  so  provoking ; 
not  in  the  least  like  my  Alfred.  How  did 
it  ever,  ever  happen  you  could  care  for  me  7” 

Considering  Miss  Flora  Willis  was  the 
prettiest,  most  admired,  and  wealthiest 
young  lady  of  Mr.  Hastings's  acquaintance, 
it  teas  rather  singular. 


“Angel!”  It  was  well  the  thicket  of 
sweetbrier  formed  such  a  perfect  screen,  as  the 
heavenly  epithet  was  emphasized  with  a  most 
enraptured  kiss. 

“  How  long  have  we  been  married,  love  7" 
inquired  the  angel,  in  the  most  captivatingly 
thoughtful  mood,  her  hand  looking  so  very 
white  and  small,  as  it  rested  on  his  jet  black 
whisker. 

“  Three  months,  fourteen  days  and  a  half, 
my  pet,”  responded  the  happy  husband, 
with  the  precision  of  a  country  tombstone, 
or  obituary  notice.  “  Fifteen  weeks  to¬ 
morrow  since  I  was  made  so  very,  very 
happy.” 

“  And  we  love  each  other  as  dearly  as 
ever.  How  strange  1” 

“  Yes,  more  dearly.  And  they  told  ns  we 
should  change  7” 

Such  s.arcastic  repudiation  of  the  charge 
as  was  conveyed  in  that  tone  and  glance ! 
“  They”  would  have  been  withered  by  it ; 
even  the  sweetbrier  shook  and  trembled. 

“  You  could  not  be  unkind  to  yonr  poor 
little  Flora  7” 

“  Never,  my  own  darling  t  And  she  would 
not  give  her  husband — ” 

“  Never — never — never !” 

The  reader  is  to  suppose  the  blanks  filled 
by  an  accompaniment  between  the  murmur 
of  an  .Kolian  liarp  and  the  coo  of  a  wood- 
pigeon.  And  so  the  poor  book  fell  to  the 
floor ;  and  then  it  was  too  dark  to  see.  A 
walk  was  proposed  through  the  shaded  lanes; 
and,  when  they  returned.  Flora  was  too 
weary  to  listen.  The  love-quarrel  in  the 
tale  was  left  without  a  (lenotiement.  Onr 
actual  lovers  were  so  happy  that  they  could 
aflbrd  to  linger  over  it. 

So  it  happened  that  the  young  wife  was 
reduced  to  the  occupations  before  described, 
this  warm  summer  afternoon.  Her  watch, 
again  and  again  consulted,  was  held  for  at 
least  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  her  hand, 
the  moments  creeping  by,  and  still  Alfred 
had  not  come.  She  went  out  on  the  verandah 
and  peered  through  the  thickets  of  shrub- 
liery,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  either  horse 
or  rider;  and,  while  she  stood  there  dis¬ 
consolately,  she  saw  the  book  half  bidden  by 
a  newspaper,  just  as  it  had  been  dropped 
the  night  before.  “  What  could  keep  Alfred 
so  long  7”  They  might  have  read  several 
chapters  before  dinner,  and  found  out  how 
the  quarrel  was  made  up.  But  the  book 
I  must  not  lie  there ;  and,  as  she  stooped  to 
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rtiise  it,  the  leaves  whirled  over,  opening 
most  invitingly  to  chapter  sixteenth.  She 
eoM  not  resist  reading  on  a  few  pages,  still 
leaning  over  the  railing  of  the  balcony,  and 
then,  more  absorbed,  sat  down  in  the  little 
sewing -chur,  and  finished  the  exciting  scene. 
She  did  not  recollect  until  then  the  strict 
agreement  they  had  entered  into  not  to  read 
Hiis  particular  book  separately ;  but  a  chap¬ 
ter  or  two  could  make  no  possible  difference, 
she  thought,  walking  up  and  down  the  gar¬ 
den  path,  and  listeuiug  to  every  sound. 

“  It  was  full  an  hour  beyond  the  usual 
time.  What  could  have  happened  ?  That 
horse,  she  was  sure  he  was  not  to  he  trusted, 
and  going  so  near  the  railroad  especially. 
Oh,  how  dreadful  it  would  be  if  he  were 
brought  home  dead,  or  very  much  injured ! 
How  horrible  to  watch  him  suffer  pain  t  And 
then  he  was  obliged  to  go  down  to  those 
dreadful  wharfs.  Oh,  if  he  was  auything 
but  a  shipping  merchant !  She  was  kept  in 
such  constant  fear  of  smallpox,  or  typhus 
fever,  or  some  other  shocking  disease,  all  so 
prevalent  this  season.  He  must  be  ill ;  yes, 
he  bad  complained  of  a  headache  in  the 
morning.  If  he  did  not  come  in  another 
quarter  of  an  hour,  she  should  certainly  go 
to  town  in  the  evening  train  in  search  of  him.” 
And  then  she  imagined  herself  driving  about 
in  fearful  haste,  in  a  very  desolate-looking 
cab,  so  infinitely  wretched  that  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes  at  the  very  thought. 

Inuigine  her  joy,  then,  at  the  sound  of 
horses’  feet,  just  as  this  frantic  resolution 
was  taken,  and  .she  flew  down  to  the  gate  to 
meet  Alfred  just  as  he  dismounted  to  open 
it,  receiving  as  a  reward  for  all  her  anxieties 
a  shower  of  kisses  and  loving  epithets,  with 
fond  chidings  for  her  unreasonable  fears  for 
his  safety. 

She  forgot  to  inquire  for  the  headache. 

"  Oh  what  a  warm,  disagreeable,  uncom¬ 
fortable  day  it  had  been!  If  people  could 
only  live  without  eating  in  such  weather  1” 
And  yet  the  two  managed  to  make  a  very 
comfortable  dinner  in  spite  of  heat  and  ro¬ 
mance,  with  a  plentiful  dessert  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  cream.  It  was  later  than  their  : 
ordinary  hour,  so  mnch  so,  that  it  was  nearly  | 
dark  by  the  time  Alfred's  cigar  was  finished.  | 
Flora  thought  he  was  much  longer  than  i 
usual  in  smoking,  and  discovered,  with  some  | 
impatience,  that  he  had  indulged  himself  in 
a  second  ;  a  rather  unusual  and  selfish  pro-  ; 
cecding,  she  thought,  considering  he  was 


I  so  very  late,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not 
;  yet  accounted  for.  The  angel  had  managed 
'  to  work  herself  into  a  slight  nervous  fever, 
j  with  the  beat  and  afternoon’s  restlessness. 
'  It  even  seemed  possible,  for  the  instant, 
I  that  “  the  king  could  do  wrong.”  How- 
'  ever,  the  pouting  lip  was  kissed  into  its 
I  full  roundness  again,  as  the  unconscious 
offender  proposed  an  adjournment  to  the 
'  dressing-room,  and  lights. 

“Don’t  yon  think  it  rather  too  warm, 
dearest  7”  was  the  mild  expostulation  of  the 
husband,  as  Flora  prepared  to  make  his  knee 
her  easy  chair  as  usu^. 

They  would  never  quarrel !  Oh  no ;  they 
liad  not  even  disagreed  as  yet. 

Not  &  word  was  uttered  in  reply ;  but  one 
weatherwise  might  have  dreaded  the  porten¬ 
tous  silence  more  than  the  most  abrupt  re¬ 
tort,  as  the  injured  wife  deposited  herself  on 
an  ottoman  instead.  After  she  had  been 
worrying  about  him  all  the  afternoon,  ton! 
She  was  fairly  sick  with  anxiety;  and  this 
was  all  her  thanks ! 

“  And  now  what  shall  we  do  this  evening, 
my  precious  7  Will  you  sing  to  your  hus¬ 
band  7" 

Exerting  herself  to  sing  such  an  oppres¬ 
sive  evening  !  It  was  just  as  thoughtful  as 
men  usually  were.  What  a  selfish,  exacting, 
indifferent  race ! 

“  It  was  too  hot.” 

Well,  men  are  only  mortal,  and  even 
they  may  feel  hurt  or  startled  at  an  abrupt 
answer  to  an  ordinary  question.  But  per¬ 
haps  he  had  been  mistaken ;  Flora  certainly 
could  not  have  used  that  tone  to  him. 

“  Perhaps  my  darling  would  rather  have 
me  read  to  her  7” 

My  darling  vouchsafed  to  hand  the  book, 
0]>cn  at  the  close,  instead  of  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  sixteenth  chapter. 

“  We  did  not  get  quite  so  far  as  this.  Let 
me  see — about  half  through,  I  think.” 

“  I  finished  it  this  afternoon.” 

“  Oh,  Flora,  you  remember  our  agreement. 
How  could  you  7” 

“  Yon  did  the  same  thing  yesterday  T 

“One  little  paragraph  when  the  cook 
called  you,  dear.” 

“  Well,  1  can’t  help  it.  You  can  read  up 
to  me.” 

“  Suppose  I  don’t  choose  to  do  so  7”  And 
Alfred's  tone  was  certainly  approaching  the 
key  at  which  Flora  maintained  the  duet. 
There  may  have  been  an  added  sharp. 
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“  You  tan  do  as  you  pltatt,  my  dear !" 

It  was  not  so  much  the  words  as  the  smile 
of  mock  courtesy,  and  the  flash  of  her  eyes 
S3  she  rose  and  left  him.  She  had  not  in¬ 
tended  to  speak  so ;  she  could  not  tell  what 
evil  spirit  possessed  her;  nor  did  she  feel 
how  much  expression  that  single  sentence 
conveyed  until  she  heard — 

"  I  certainly  shall,  my  love  !”  in  a  tone  he 
had  never  used  before,  so  firm,  so  com¬ 
pressed  it  seemed ;  and  he,  too,  deserted  the 
centre-table,  and  went  out  into  the  night 
sir. 

She  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  intending 
at  first  to  go  back  to  his  side  in  a  moment 
and  “  make  it  all  up.”  But,  as  she  heard 
his  retreating  footsteps,  a  new  resolve  flashed 
through  her  mind.  She  would  undress  and 
pretend  to  be  asleep  when  he  came;  that 
would  punish  him  properly  for  attempting 
to  resent  anything  she  might  say.  It  was 
scarcely  an  instant’s  work  ;  the  pile  of  snowy 
skirts,  the  light  lawn  dress,  were  crushed 
into  a  heedless  mass  of  drapery,  the  little 
slippers  flung  carelessly  away ;  and,  before 
Alfred  could  have  reached  the  gate,  the 
white  robed  figure  was  resting  as  quiet  and 
calm  as  if  never  disturbed  by  an  angry  or 
fretfnl  emotion.  One  thought  troubled  her, 
notwithstanding  this  outward  composure. 
Perhaps  he  was  seriously  angry,  and  might 
stay  away  for  a  long  walk ;  but  no,  what¬ 
ever  his  intentions,  he  returned  almost  im¬ 
mediately  and  sat  down  beneath  the  shaded 
light.  Her  heart  throbbed  with  secret  exulta¬ 
tion  ;  he  evidently  wished  her  to  come 
back  and  allow  him  to  read.  He  should  try 
a  little  suspense.  She  glanced  beneath  the 
hand  that  concealed  her  foce.  He  looked  sad 
and  troubled ;  but  he  had  resumed  his  book. 
Perhaps  he  thought  she  would  return  by  the 
time  the  chapter  was  finished ;  bnt  she  would 
teach  him  a  lesson ;  he  should  ask  forgive¬ 
ness,  for  he  had  spoken  as  crossly  as  herself. 

Ah,  what  had  become  of  all  the  loving 
fears  and  anxieties  of  that  little  heart,  the 
fond,  restless  yearnings  of  the  afternoon, 
when  she  thought  that  to  see  him  safe  and 
well  again  would  be  all  she  could  ask  of 
earthly  happiness?  Where  was  the  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  that  had  then  been  ready 
to  nurse  him  through  the  most  frightful  ill¬ 
ness,  regardless  of  fatigue,  exposure,  or  con¬ 
tagion  ?  She  knew  he  was  not  happy,  she 
heard  him  sigh  unconsciously  as  he  turned 
the  pages,  and  that  one  word,  one  sign  from 


her  could  make  him  cheerful  again  ;  and  yet 
she  withheld  it.  She  did  not  feel  re^ly 
angry ;  but  he  would  be  sure  to  come  soon 
and  sue  for  a  reconciliation,  and  then  she 
would  tell  him  she  was  very  sorry,  and  it 
would  be  ten  times  pleasanter  than  before. 
Still  he  did  not  come,  and  she  was  grewing 
very  sleepy.  She  had  promised  herself  never 
to  sleep  at  variance  with  her  husband,  and 
never  before  since  their  marriage  had  she 
miased  the  goo<l-night  ki.ss  upon  her  fore¬ 
head,  or  the  whispered  blessing,  their  last 
parting  word.  She  would  doze  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  go  to  him,  perhaps  she  thought ; 
he  surely  would  not  think  of  sleeping  so. 
She  was  very  tired,  and  it  was  very  warm, 
and  then  one  white,  round  arm  was  thrown 
over  the  fair  linen  sheet,  and,  with  flushed 
cheek,  and  lips  slightly  apart,  the  little  lady 
forgot  her  ill-temper  and  her  vexation  to¬ 
gether. 

She  woke  from  an  unhappy  dream  with  a 
feverish  start,  a  moment  after,  as  she  thought 
at  first.  But  the  rooms  were  quite  dark,  and 
there  was  no  sound  but  the  monotonous 
ticking  of  the  watch  under  her  pillow.  A 
rush  of  recollection  succeeded  the  troubled 
waking,  and  she  put  out  her  arms  to  be  sure 
that  she  was  not  dreaming  still — that  it  was 
really  so  late.  Her  husband’s  pillow  was 
empty  !  She  thought  of  the  lounge  by  the 
window  in  the  dressing-room  ;  he  certainly 
could  not  intend  to  sleep  there,  away  from 
her  all  night !  grieved,  sorrowful  feeling 
took  the  place  of  the  first  resentful  thoughts ; 
and  then  pride  came  back  again,  as  a  sound 
from  the  next  room  confirmed  her  suspicions. 
It  was  her  husband  turning  restlessly  upon 
the  lounge,  with  a  long,  sobbing  sigh,  os  if 
even  in  his  sleep  he  felt  their  estrangement. 
The  first  impulse,  to  go  to  him,  to  kneel 
down  and  wind  her  arms  around  him,  and 
ask  his  forgiveness,  was  resisted.  It  was 
certainly  unkind  in  him  to  go  to  sleep  with¬ 
out  kissing  her  good-night ;  she  should  havo 
wakened  if  he  had,  and  then  it  would  have 
been  all  right.  A  long,  rolling  crash  of 
thunder  broke  in  upon  her  reverie ;  the  glaro 
of  lightning  which  accompanied  it  revealed 
the  lounge  and  its  occupant ;  and  then  came 
a  deluge  of  rain,  and  she  heard  the  wind 
beating  down  the  shrubbery  before  the  win¬ 
dow.  The  casements  were  both  open,  tho 
rain  came  drenching  in  upon  the  new  Brussels 
carpet,  the  books  upon  the  centre-table,  her 
work-basket,  and  there  was  Alfred,  for  whose 
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health  she  had  been  so  anzions,  exposed  to 
the  wind  and  damp.  Should  she  go  and 
close  the  casement  ?  No ;  that  might  waken 
him,  and  he  would  think  she  had  given  up 
to  him;  besides,  she  shrank  from  crossing 
the  rooms  at  midnight,  lighted  only  by  those 
Inrid  flashes  in  the  black,  angry  heavens. 
Poor,  wretched  little  wife,  miserable  indeed 
in  her  self-tortnre,  lying  upon  her  “widowed 
marriage  pillow,”  and  listening  with  strain¬ 
ing  eyes  to  the  crash  of  the  storm  without, 
and  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  sleeper  near 
her !  Harder  than  all  to  bear  was  the  up¬ 
braiding  conscience,  and  the  dreary  loneliness 
of  the  empty  room.  Hut,  with  all  this,  she 
sank  again  into  a  disturbed,  unquiet  sleep ; 
and,  when  she  woke  again,  the  cold,  sickly 
daylight  was  stealing  through  the  room. 

At  first,  she  could  scarcely  recollect  what 
had  happened ;  but,  as  she  sat  up  leaning 
upon  her  elbow,  she  saw  her  ornaments 
thrown  in  confusion  upon  the  dressing-table, 
her  dress  upon  the  carpet,  Alfred’s  deserted 
pillow,  with  the  smooth  fold  of  the  linen 
undisturbed,  and  there  he  was  lying,  breath¬ 
ing  so  heavily  tlut  her  fears  overcame  her 
self-will,  and  she  called  him  to  her  side. 
But  there  was  no  answer  but  a  half  moan  of 
pain  as  he  threw  his  arms  out  wildly,  as  one 
in  delirium.  She  was  at  his  side  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  lifting  the  damp  nuisses  of  his  hair, 
kiaaing  his  eyes,  bis  feverish  cheeks,  calling 
him  by  every  endearing  name.  But  the  sub¬ 
mission  had  come  too  late — he  did  not  know 
her ;  and  though  he  opened  his  eyes,  it  was 
only  to  close  them  again,  as  if  the  light  was 
painful,  with  an  indistinct,  incoherent  mutter. 
She  had  never  seen  violent  illness  before ; 
hat  she  realized  in  a  moment  that  the  fever 
she  bad  so  dreaded  was  upon  him.  The  head¬ 
aches — and  he  bad  been  detained  in  town 
only  by  a  visit  to  bis  physician,  which  he 
did  not  like  to  explain  to  her,  fearing  to 
alarm  his  darling — had  been  the  precursors 
of  a  threatening  malady,  which  the  heat  and 
sudden  change  of  temisirature,  lying  since 
the  midnight  by  the  open  windows,  had 
•developed  rapidly.  The  curtains,  the  couch, 
his  clothes,  his  very  liair,  were  drenched  in 
the  driving  shower,  through  which  he  had 
slept  heavily. 

Poor  little  wife,  indeed  fearfully  punished, 
as  she  watched  many  a  long  day  and  lonely 
night  ere  reason  returned,  listening  to  his 
beseeching  tones,  begging  her  not  to  tnrn 
from  him,  not  to  be  angry  at  such  a  trifle,  to 


kiss  him  once  more.  And  she  did  rain  tears 
and  kisses  upon  his  bnming  forehead,  his 
lips,  his  hair,  without  hushing  those  pleading 
entreaties  that  almost  broke  her  heart.  It 
was  a  long,  long  trial ;  but  reason  came  at 
last,  and  she  subbed  with  joy  and  thankful, 
ness,  as  she  had  done  with  anguish  and 
remorse,  when  she  canght  the  first  conscions 
glance,  so  full  of  love  for  her,  the  first  faint 
murmur,  “  My  own  precious  wife 

Henceforth  they  lived  more  wisely;  and 
years  after,  when  the  wife  was  tempted  to 
give  utterance  to  impatient  moods,  fretftd 
and  angry  words  died  away  on  her  lips,  re¬ 
buked  by  the  remembrance  of  that  terrible 
agony,  lest  her  husband  should  die  with  the 
words  oT  forgiveness  unspoken. 


HOMELESS. 

SiiK  Stood  alone  on  the  sullen  pier. 

With  the  nljfht  around,  and  the  river  below. 
And  a  voire,  it  seemed  to  her  half-rrazed  ear. 
Was  heard  in  tlie  water's  plashiiiK  how ; 

“You  arc  tired  and  worn;  come  hither  and 
sleep. 

Where  your  poor  dim  eyes  shall  rcose  to  weep. 
And  no  moniinf;  shall  break  in  sorrow.” 

The  long  grass  liung  from  each  wave-washed 
pile. 

And  the  water  amid  its  loose  rocks  ran; 

And  she  thouglit,  with  a  strange  and  gliaatly 
smile. 

Of  a  long-ficd  day,  and  a  false,  fal.se  man ; 

How  her  lingers  had  combed  his  damp  brown 
hair — 

liut  be  and  the  world  had  left  her  there, 

Witli  no  h-ieud  but  the  beckoulug  water. 

Was  Heaven  so  far  that  no  angel  arm 
Hight  round  tlie  Homeless  in  love  be  thrown. 
To  keep  her  away  from  hurt  or  harm  ? 

Or  was  it,  in  truth,  a  mercy  shown. 

That  left  her  at  night,  alone,  to  think 
Of  her  manifold  woes  upon  the  brink 

Of  that  deep  and  pitiless  river  f 

She  looked  to  the  far-off  town,  and  wept; 

And,  oh !  could  you  blame  the  poor  giri's 
tears  t 

For  alie  thought  how  many  a  maiden  slept, 

Witli  Love  and  Honour  as  wardens  near; 
While  she  was  left  in  the  world  alone. 

With  none  to  miss  her  when  she  was  gone 

Wliere  the  merciless  waves  were  calling. 

No  human  eye  and  no  human  car 
E'er  saw  a  struggle,  or  heard  a  sound; 

And  the  curious  never  could  spare  a  tear. 

As  they  looked  at  mom  on  the  outcast  drowned; 
But  ah  !  had  sjiecch  lieen  given  the  dead, 
Perhaps  those  motionless  lips  had  said, 

“No  homeless  are  found  in  heaven.” 

W.  B.  0. 
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THE  MOWER  MAIDEN. 

t'ROM  TIIK  OKUMAN  OV  I'llLANn. 

“What  w  early  at  work  ?  ‘  Good  morrow,  my  good  little  Mary. 

Tliy  love,  0  true  heart,  it  harmless;  it  makes  not  thine  industry  vary. 

Listen :  In  three  days  from  this,  if  all  of  this  meadow  thou  mowest, 

1  refute  thee  no  longer  my  ton,  mine  only  beloved,  .as  thou  knowest.” 

So  the  stately  and  wealthy  farmer  to  Mary  hath  spoken. 

Wildly  throbbed  then  her  heart  as  if  from  her  breast  t’wonld  have  broken  ; 

New  life  and  hope  and  new  energy  seemed  to  come  o’er  her: 

How  Inatily  swung  she  the  scythe !  how  fell  the  tall  harvest  before  her  1 

Gloweth  the  noon,  and  the  mowers,  a-weary,  arc  gone  from  the  meadow. 
Seeking  the  fonnt  for  refreshment,  and  seeking  for  slnmber  the  sliadow; 

Only  the  beet  are  left,  and  the  scented  flowers  that  woo  them. 

And  Mary  who  labours  like  them,  and  seema  to  strive  to  out-do  them. 

Day  sinks;  tlie  curfew  is  tolling  for  rest,  and  neighbours 

Call  as  they  p.iss,  “Come,  Mary,  enough  for  to-day  of  these  labours T 

blowers  and  herds  and  herdsmen  lazily  homeward  are  going : 

Mary  bnt  whets  the  scythe,  and  prepares  to  renew  the  long  mowing. 

Soon  falleth  the  dew;  the  moon  mid  the  star-glory  glistens; 

Moist  arc  the  fallen  swaths;  the  nightingale  sings  in  the  distance. 

Thinketh  the  maiden  of  rest?  of  how  the  nightingale  singeth? 

No !  in  her  love-strengthened  arms  the  scythe  she  lustily  swingeth. 

So  then  from  even  to  mom,  so  then  from  mom  nntil  even. 

Works  she,  nerved  by  Love,  and  by  Hope,  the  daughter  of  Heaven. 

When  on  the  third  day,  the  snn  came  over  the  distant  hills  peeping. 

Stood  she  there  in  the  new-mown  meadow,  delightedly  weeping. 

*  Morning,  Maria?  what  see  I  ?  In  sooth,  thine  hands  ore  not  idle ! 

Mown  is  the  meadow !  That  work  may  only  be  pud  by  thy  bridal. 

Thou  hast  taken  in  earnest  the  jest  I  nttered  alone  for  thy  proving, 
Crednlons,  credulous  maid !  bnt  the  simple  heart  is  the  most  loving.” 

Gone  is  the  farmer  again,  so  soon  as  these  words  he  hath  spoken. 

Then  Mary’s  heart  grows  still :  her  knees  beneath  her  arc  broken ; 

Speech,  sense,  feeling  are  gone — gone  with  the  enchantment  that  bonnd  her. 
There,  mid  the  new-mown  swaths,  silently  lying,  they  found  lier. 

So  for  long  years  she  lived  on,  hut  half  dead,  silent  and  lonely  ; 

Honey  by  drops  she  took,  and  such  was  her  nourishment  only. 

0  come,  make  her  a  grave  mid  the  flowers  that  she  may  be  laid  in. 

Ne’er  shall  he  find  upon  earth  so  trae  and  so  loving  a  maiden. 

Donald  Macleod. 
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We  give  the  stomechcr  for  an  Infant's  Dress  the  proper  size  for  working,  with  the  appropriate 
trimming  to  go  round  it,  likewise  round  the  sleeves  and  aiong  the  skirt.  This  pattern  is  intended  ts 
be  sewn  over,  with  the  exception  of  the  opening  filled  in  with  spots,  and  the  English  rosette,  whick 
must  be  overcast  before  working.  The  edge  of  the  trimming  must  be  worked  in  butto.u-hole  stitek 
gradually  widening  round  the  small  scallops.  (For  pattern  of  trimming,  see  next  page.) 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

IIouj  to  Succeed  «»  Life.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  Lister.  London  ;  Snow. — This  is  one 
of  those  “  good  littie  books”  for  young  men 
which  young  men  aeeept  respectfuliy  from 
their  aunts  on  birthdays,  and  despise  heartiiy. 
They  are  not  ingenuous  books ;  or  the  young 
men  are  excused  in  thinking  so,  when,  on 
reading  a  dozen  pages,  they  find  them  fiiled 
with  just  that  kind  of  matter  which  misleads 
tea-meetings,  and  never  strengthened  a  man’s 
mind  in  the  world.  If  Mr.  Lister  himself 
believes  that  his  book  is  calculated  to  he 
acceptable  to  “  young  men,”  wo  will  put  the 
most  charitable  construction  on  it,  and  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  has  forgotten  his  youth.  We 
will  not  suppose  that,  as  a  young  man,  he 
took  kindly  to  the  ten-thousand-times  re¬ 
peated  platitudes  gathered  in  this  small 
book ;  that  he  contentedly  clothed  bis  mind 
with  such  shreds  and  tatters  of  philosophy ; 
or  that  now,  as  a  minister  of  Heaven,  he  is 
altogether  sincere  in  recommending  the 
practice  of  religion  as  a  means  of  succeeding 
in  life. 

The  Golden  Legend  and  the  Song  of  llia- 
watha.  By  Lo.nufrllow.  New  Edition. 
London:  Knight  and  Son.  —  With  the 
merits  of  these  poems  our  readers  are  all 
familiar — thanks  to  the  critics.  For  our¬ 
selves,  we  like  the  “  Golden  I^egcnd”  best  of 
all  Longfellow’s  works — “Evangeline”  ex¬ 
cepted;  while  as  for  the  “Song  of  Hiawatha,” 
if  it  is  not  a  great  poem,  it  is  certainly  a 
charming  one.  This  particular  edition  is 
commendable  for  some  capital  illustrations 


I  by  John  Gilbert,  and  still  more  commendable 
for  acritical-biographical  introduction,  written 
clearly,  cleverly,  well,  by  William  B.  Rands. 
Moreover,  it  is  handsomely  printed ;  has,  in 
fact,quite  a  drawing-room  appearance, though 
published  at  cottage-parlour  price. 

Ilonueopathic  Domestic  Physician.  Lon¬ 
don  :  James  Epps,  Great  Russell-street _ In 

our  present  medical  darkness,  and  consider¬ 
ing  the  miraculous  power  of  Faith,  we  are 
inclined  to  recommend  to  the  sick  exactly 
that  system  of  medicine  they  most  believe 
in.  By  faith,  or  by  imagination,  diseases 
have  often  been  cured,  and  even  produced : 
thus,  physiciaus  have  held  that  the  marks  of 
crucifixion  exhibited  in  the  hands  and  feet 
of  certain  fanatics  were  not  wounds  made 
for  the  purpose  of  imposture,  but  were 
actually  induced  by  the  influences  of  a  highly- 
excited  imagination.  To  win  confidence  is 
as  much  a  study  of  modern  medicine  as 
the  aspect  of  the  tongue  ever  was;  and 
the  most  successful  physician  in  your  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  even  in  a  scientific  sense,  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  man  whose  manners  inspire  the 
greatest  degree  of  security.  If,  then,  from 
any  reason  whatever,  you  believe  in  allopathy, 
stick  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physieians  ;  if 
in  hydropathy,  repose  secure  in  the  virtue  of 
wet  towels — they  shall  cure  you ;  if  in  mes¬ 
merism  (the  (juecn  of  Ot^eite  practised 
mesmerism  on  the  legs  of  Captain  Wallis, 
and  also  on  the  shins  of  his  purser  and 
first  lieutenant,  publicly,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1707),  the  mesmeric  pass  is,  for  yon, 

I  specific;  or  if  you  decidedly  incline  to 


NEW  unisic. 


morr  fashionable  homflcopathy,  here  is  a 
I  dwnciitic  phTaiciaa  in  rojral  octavo  ready  to 
MV  hand.  Ilie  work  was  briginaily  written 
tj  in  American  physician.  Dr.  ^Ite;  it 
hm  appears  revised  by  an  English  homa'o- 
pathist.  Dr.  Epps.  It  describes,  and  pre¬ 
scribes  for,  all  possible  diseases ; '  so  that, 
provided  with  an  assortment  of  the  various 
medicinal  globules  peculiar  to  the  system, 
you  may  by  means  of  this  book  Income 
your  own  homoeopathic  domestic  physician. 
Better  still,  if  also  yon  have  as  sure  a  faith 
in  the  system  as  many  undoubtedly  possess, 
the  pro^bility  is  that  yon  may  $ucce$*fuUy 
beco^  your  own  homoeopathic  domestic 
physician.  For  ourselves - 7 

Exjioiitim  of  the  Grammatical  Structure 
of  the  Enylieh  Ixmyuaye.  By  J.  Mulliu.vn, 
A.M.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
— An  abridgment,  carefully  made,  for  the 
benefit  of  elementary  schools,  of  a  very 
elaborate  work.  It  is  intended  to  supersede 
the  meagre  and  imperfect  “  grammars”  now 
generally  in  use ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
pertinacity  with  which  the  school-books  of 
our  forefathers  cling  to  ezistcnce,  we  hope 
the  intention  will  succeed. 

Fb  and  tfs  Grammatical  JliiiU  for  tlte  ' 
Milium.  By  the  author  of  “  Poor  Letter  H.”  ' 
London :  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. — 
“  Poor  Letter  H”  inaugurated  a  series  of 
small  books  aimed  to  ameliorate  the  wrongs 
of  the  Queen's  English.  Since  then,  we 
have  been  admonished  everywhere  to  Slind 
our  Stops,  to  Hoad  and  Heflect,  to  Lire  and 
Learn,  to  Beware  of  Provincialisms,  and, 
lastly,  to  mind  our  P’s  and  Q's.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  there  is  much  blundering 
both  in  speaking  and  writing,  not  among 
the  vulgarest  only ;  but  the  great  demand 
fur  these  little  corrective  manuals  is  a  healthy 
sign.  “  P’s  and  Q’s”  afibrds  many  really 
valuable  hints,  and  we  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  doubt  their  grammar. 

A  Memoir  of  Klizabeth  /’n/.  By  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Fkakcis  Crkssweli.. 
Abridged  Edition.  Piper,  Stephenson,  and 
Spence.  185C. — This  is  the  life  of  one  whose 
heart  was  solemnly  impressed  with  the  duty 
of  alms-giving,  of  “  providing  for  the  sick 
and  needy,"  in  the  litoral  acceptation  of  the 
words ;  who  considered  the  poor  a  sacred 
trust  committed  to  the  faithful  and  obedient, 
to  receive  at  their  hands  tenderness,  consi¬ 
deration,  and  relief,  as  the  case  might  be. 
The  history  of  such  a  character  must  ever  be 


acceptable,  but  at  no  period  more  welcome 
than  now,  when  the  duty  of  alma-giving  is 
recognized  to  a  very  large  extent,  while  the 
kindred  virtues  of  tenderness  and  considers 
tion  are  too  often  overlooked;  it  is  also 
always  well  to  tnm  and  consider  whether 
progress  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  pro. 
mise  held  forth  when  a  start  was  made.  We 
therefore  earnestly  recommend  the  life  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry  to  the  attentive  perusal 
of  our  readers,  and  can  only  hope  they  will 
rise  from  the  reading,  not  only  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  most  interesting  history, 
but  with  a  determination  to  emulate  her 
glorious  example. 

A  School  History  of  Modern  Europe.  By 
JoH.x  Lour),  A..M.  London:  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. — A  well-planned  and  use¬ 
ful  book,  comprising  in  its  four  hundred 
pages  a  clear  summary  of  European  history 
from  the  Keformation  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 
But  if  the  style  were  a  little  less  ambitions, 
it  would  be  more  suited,  perhaps,  to  young 
minds. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

“  When  Music,  heavenly  Maid,  was  young, 
while  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung,”  she  h^ 
not  the  fluent  impotence  of  the  modem 
Maid,  who  too  often  strikes  the  corded  shell 
in  a  manner  which  calls  up  all  “  Passions  * 
but  the  right  one,  and  soothes  neither.  We 
select  for  notice  a  few  pieces  from  our  reper¬ 
toire  of  music  sent  for  review,  our  chief 
difficulty  being  Feinbarras  de  badness — 
which,  if  a  mongrel  phrase,  has  the  merit  of 
peculiar  appropriateness. 

The  best  specimen  before  us  of  what  the 
modern  Maid  does  now  is.  Forget  Me  TTot : 
a  Romance  for  the  Pianoforte,  by  Wallace  (B. 
Cocks  and  Co,),  which  is  quite  charming, 
and  not  difficult.  It  is  really  veny  pretty. 
Thou  art  not  Jjeft  Alone  (called  a).  Ballad, 
music  and  words  by  Anne  Fricker  (R. 
Cocks  and  Co.),  is  one  of  those  melodies 
which  are  called  5a.sy,  simple,  and  flowing. 
We  should  have  been  rather  pleased  with  it, 
if  it  had  not  instantly  suggested,  both  by 
'  words  and  music,  the  well-known 

Oh,  rail  my  brother  back  to  me, 

1  cannot  play  alone. 

We  are  not  so  verdant  as  to  be  diverted  from 
the  resemblance  either  by  the  dainty  litho¬ 
graph  which  hints  at  orphanage,  or  by  the 
change  of  key  from  A  with  three  sharps  to 
ditto  four  flats. 
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SICK-ROOM  AND  NURSERY.— THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 
Latterljr,  people  hare  taken  into  their 


heads  what  we  have  always  wondered  had 
never  struck  them  before — viz.,  that  Long¬ 
fellow's  words  are,  as  the  Italians  have  it, 
carUabik;  and  the  music-shop  windoWs 
have  l)een  fuHer  of  Longfellow  than  of  any 
other  fellow.  We  are  glad  of  it.  Drawing¬ 
room  song  is  looking  up,  and  trying  an 
Excelsior.  '  Messrs.  Cocks  and  Co.  have  1 
sent  ns,  of  the  I/rngfellow  crop,  the  Hymn  i 
to  the  Night,  and  the  Slaee  Singing  at  Mid-  \ 
night ;  both  vocal  duetts  by  Mr.  Glover.  Of  j 
the  two  we  prefer  the  former;  the  other 
should  have  appeared  during  the  “Uncle 
Tom”  Jvrore.  But  even  if  there  were 
inspiration  in  these  two  not  disagreeable 
pieces  of  music,  it  would  never  reconcile  us 
to  Longfellow's  detestably  grotesque  rhym¬ 
ing  of  “  Egyptians"  and  “  ascriptions,” 
“  enslaved  *  and  “  David.”  Of  My  Father’s 
Birthday,  Ballad  (.Jewell  and  Letchford, 
Soho-square),  we  will  only  observe  that  the 
music,  by  Loder,  is  better  than  the  word.s, 
and  that  neither  would  stir  up  our  own  filial 
sympathies.  Miss  Fricker’s  is  the  best  of 
the  vocal  pieces.  The  music  of  Mr.  Wallace’s 
Rom.ance  utterly  distances  all  the  rest.  And 
so  we  conclude  this  (we  fear)  very  vulgar 
notice  of  fashionable  music. 


SuI;-|loom  anb  |lurstrg. 

CniES  OP  C'liLiiRES _ If  we  Inquire  into  the 

causes  which  produce  the  ciyint;  of  infants,  wc 
shall  find  that  it  seldom  originates  fTom  pain,  or 
uncomfortable  sensations;  but  rather  from  a 
natmal  effort  to  exercise  the  organs  of  residra- 
Uon.  Nature  has  wisely  ordained,  tliat  by  these 
very  efforts  tlie  power  of  functions  essential  to 
life  should  be  developed,  and  rendcre<l  more 
perfect.  Hence  it  follows  that  those  over- 
anxious  parents  or  nurses,  who  continually  en¬ 
deavour  to  prevent  infants  from  crying,  do  them 
a  material  injury;  inasmuch  as  they  prevent  a 
wholesome  exercise.  Indejamdently  of  any 
particular  causes,  the  cries  of  children,  with 
regard  to  their  general  effects,  are  highly  la-ne- 
ticial  and  necessary.  In  the  first  period  of  life, 
such  exertions  are  the  almost  only  exercise  of 
the  infant :  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  all 
the  other  finids,  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  rendered 
more  uniform ;  digestion,  nutrition,  and  the 
growth  of  the  body,  arc  thereby  promoted ;  and 
the  different  secretions,  together  with  the  very 
imimrtant  functions  of  the  skin  in  insensible 
perspiration,  arc  duly  |>crformed.  Hence  it  is 
extremely  improper  to  consider  every  noise  of  an 
infant  as  a  claim  upon  our  assistance,  and  to 
intrude  cither  food  or  drink,  with  a  view  to  satisfy 
its  supposed  wants.  By  such  injudicious  conduct, 
children  readily  acquire  the  injurious  habit  of  | 
demanding  food  at  improper  times,  and  without ' 


necessity;  and  consequently  their  digestion 
becomes  impaired  at  this  early  age.  however, 

the  mother  or  nurse  does  not  dose  a  crjing  child 
with  food,  they  at  least  remove  the  child  from  ite 
couch,  carry  it  about,  frequently  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  thus  expose  it  to  colds,  which  are 
in  their  effects  more  dMgerous  than  any  bnt  the 
most  violent  cries.  We  .learn  from  daily  ex¬ 
perience,  that  children  who  lutvo  been  little 
indulged,  thrive  better,  unfold  their  facilities 
quicker,  and  acquire  more  muscular  strength 
and  vigour  of  mind,  tlian  those  who  have  b^n 
constantly  favoured  with  the  most  solicitous 
attention.  The  first  and  principal  rule  of  educa¬ 
tion  ought  never  to  lie  forgotten— that  man  is 
intended  to  bo  a  free  and  independent  agent; 
that  his  moral  and  physical  powers  ought  to  be 
$poHtaiieott$ly  developed.  Hence  the  greatest 
art  in  educating  children  consists  in  the  con¬ 
tinual  vigilance  over  all  their  actions,  without 
ever  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  discovering 
that  they  arc  guided  and  watched.  There  are, 
however,  instances  in  which  the  lond  complaints 
of  infants  deserve  our  attention.  Thus,  if  their 
cries  be  unusually  violent  and  long  continued, 
we  may  eonclude  that  they  are  troubled  with 
colic  iNiins;  if,  on  such  occasions,  they  move 
their  anus  and  hands  rcjieatcdly  towards  the 
I  face,  painful  teething  may^ccount  for  the  cause; 
and  if  other  morbid  phenomena  accompany  their 
cries,  or  if  these  expressions  be  repeated  at 
certain  periods  of  the  day,  we  ought  not  to  slight 
them,  but  endeavour  to  discover  their  proximate 
or  remote  causes. 


things  ffiJlortb  ,llnoh)rng. 

Kcoxomt  of  Fuel _ There  is  no  part  of 

domestic  economy  which  everybody  professc'S  to 
understand  better  than  the  management  of  a  Are, 
and  yet  there  is  no  branch  in  the  household 
arrangement  where  there  la  a  greater  propor¬ 
tional  and  unnecessary  waste.  It  is  an  old  adage 
that  we  must  stir  no  man's  Arc  until  we  have 
known  him  seven  years;  but  wc  might  And  it 
equally  prudent  if  we  were  careAil  as  to  the 
stirring  of  our  own.  Anyliody,  indeed,  can  take 
up  a  poker  and  toss  the  coals  about ;  but  that  is 
not  stirring  a  Arc  I  In  short,  the  use  of  a 
poker  applies  solely  to  two  particular  points — 
I  the  opening  of  a  dying  Are,  so  us  to  admit  the 
I  free  passage,  of  the  air  into  it,  and  sometimes, 
hut  not  always,  tlirough  it— or  else  bringing 
I  together  the  remains  of  a  half-burned  Are,  so  as 
I  to  concentrate  the  heat,  whilst  the  parts  still 
;  ignited  are  opened  to  the  atmosphere.  The  same 
i  observation  may  apply  to  the  use  of  a  pair  of 
bellows,  the  mere  blowing  of  which,  at  random, 
,  nine  times  out  of  ten  will  fail ;  the  force  of  the 
current  of  air,  blowing  out  the  Arc,  as  it  is  called, 
tluit  Is  carrying  off'  the  caloric  too  rapidly,  and  at 
,  otiicrs  directing  the  wanned  current  from  the 
unignited  fuel,  instead  of  into  it.  To  prove  this, 
,  let  any  person  sit  down  with  a  pair  of  liellows  to 
'  a  Arc  only  |iartially  ignited,  or  partially  extin¬ 
guished;  let  him  blow,  at  Hrst,  not  Into  the 
burning  part,  but  into  the  dead  coals  close  to  it, 
so  that  the  air  may  partly  extend  to  the  burning 
coal.  After  a  few'blasts  let  the  liellows  blow  into 
the  burning  fuel,  but  directing  the  stream  partly 
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towsrda  the  dead  coal ;  when  it  will  he  found  '  from  the  upper  fide,  and  ao  on  alternately  all 
that  the  ignition  will  extend  mnch  more  rapidly  i  round,  and  repeat  the  game  for  each  row.  Alter 
than  under  the  common  method  of  blowing  i  tlie  fourth  row  from  the  bottom,  the  purse  should 
ftirionsly  into  the  flame  at  random.  If  the  con-  I 
Burner,  instead  of  ordering  a  large  supply  of  coals  : 
at  on^  will,  at  first,  content  himself  with  a  sample,  > 
he  may  with  very  little  trouble  ascertain  who  will 
deal  fairly  with  him;  and,  if  he  wisely  pays 
ready  money,  he  will  be  independent  of  his  coal 
merchant — a  situation,  which  many  families,  even 
in  gmtttl  life,  cannot  lioast  of.  Indeed  we  cannot 
too  often  repent  the  truth,  that  to  deal  for  ready 
money  only,  in  all  the  departments  of  domestic 
airangements,  is  the  truest  economy.  Heady 
money  will  always  command  the  best  and  cheapest, 
if  extended  with  judgment ;  and  the  dealer  who 
means  to  act  fairly  will  alw'ays  prefer  it.  Trust 
not  him  who  seems  more  anxious  to  give  credit 
than  to  receive  cash.  There  is,  likewise,  another 
conaideration,  as  fur  as  economy  is  concerned, 
which  is  not  only  to  buy  with  ready  money, 
but  to  buy  at  proper  seasons;  for  there  is  with 
every  article  a  cheap  season  and  a  dear  one ;  and 
with  none  more  than  coals :  insomnch  that  the 
master  of  a  family,  who  fills  his  coal  cellar  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer,  rather  than  the  beginning 
of  the  winter,  will  And  it  filled  at  nearly  half  the 
expense  it  would  otherwise  cost  him.  We  must 
now  call  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  that 
chimneys  often  smoke,  and  that  coals  arc  often 
wasted  by  throwing  too  much  fuel  at  once  upon 
a  Are.  To  prove  tliis  observation,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remove  tlie  superfluous  coal  from 
the  top  of  tlie  grate,  when  the  smoking  instantly 
ceases ;  us  to  the  waste,  that  evidently  proceeds 
from  a  too  frequent  and  injudicious  use  of  the 
poker. 

TURKISH  -PURSE. 

This  purse  is  made  of  beads  of  two  sizc-s,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sized  purse  wanted,  and  is  made 

by  commencing  in  tlie  middle  of  the  bottom  by  be  widened  by  working  two  more  rows  on  each 
thetaasel,  and  stringing  on  any  number  of  threads  side,  which  arc  fastened  to  the  others  by  tying 
first  one  small  bead  and  then  one  large  one  until  close  to  a  large  bead.  The  fringe  round  the  top 
you  have  got  the  depth  required.  After  which,  and  tassel  is  worked  in  loops  in  the  ordinary 
string  three  small  beads,  pass  the  needle  through  way.  This  purse  may  either  be  lined  with  silk 
a  large  bead  from  the  under  side,  string  three  or  left  open,  and  compressed  at  the  top  with  an 
more,  pass  the  ncMle  through  the  next  bead  elastic  band. 


EXi)  or  voi..  IV. 


Loxnos : 

rr.ixTED  ST  Jas.  Wade,  2C,  Betoges-strket,  Stkakd. 
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